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THE  STORY  OP  A  WAiy  AND  STRAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  wm  autumn;  a  rich  golden  autumn  of  Franoe,  with  the  glow 
of  burning  sansetBy  and  the  scarlet  pomp  of  reddened  woods, 
and  the  purple  and  the  yellow  of  grapes  gathered  for  the  wine- 
press, and  the  luscious  dreamy  odour  of  over-ripened  firuits 
crushed,  by  careless  passing  feet,  upon  the  orchard-mosses. 
Afar  off,  in  the  full  noonday,  the  winding  road  was  white  and 
hot  with  dust ;  but  here  in  a  nook  of  forest  land,  in  a  ddl  of 
leafy  growth  between  the  vineyards  which  encompassed  it, 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  sunlight  broken  with  shade,  whOe, 
through  its  stillness  where  the  boughs  threw  the  shadow  dark- 
est, a  little  torrent  leapt  and  splashed,  making  music  as  it 
went,  and  washing  round  the  base  of  an  old  ivy-grown  stone 
tower  that  had  fallen  to  ruin  in  the  midst  of  its  green  nest. 

There  was  no  sound  except  one,  beside  that  of  the  bii^t 
tumbling  stream,  though  now  and  then  there  came  in  from 
the  distance  the  ring  of  a  convent-dock's  bells,  or  the  laugh 
of  a  young  girl  at  woxk  among  the  vines ; — ^no  sound  except 
one,  and  that  was  the  quick,  sharp,  gleeful  crack  of  nuts  in  a 
monkey's  teeth.  There  were  squirrels  by  the  score  there  in 
that  solitary  place  who  had  right,  hereditary  and  indisputable 
they  would  have  said,  to  all  the  nuts  that  the  boughs  bore  and 
the  grasses  hid ;  but  Mistigri  was  no  recogmser  of  rightB  di- 
vine ;  she  loved  nuts  and  cared  little  how  she  got  them,  and 
she  sat  aloft  in  her  glory,  or  swung  herself  from  twig  to  twig, 
crushing  and  eating  and  flinging  the  shells  away  with  all  that 
gleeful  self-satisfaction  of  which  a  little  black  monkey  is  to 
the  full  as  capable,  after  successful  piracy,  as  any  conquerii^ 
sovereign.  '    '. 
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'Mistigri,  Misiigri!'  said  her  oompanion,  survdyihg  Her, 
*  who  could  doubt  your  human  affinity  who  once  had  seen  you 
pilfer  ?  Monkey  stows  away  her  stolen  goods  in  a  visible  pouch 
unblnshingly ;  man  smuggles  his  away  unknown  in  the  guise 
of  "  profit "  or  "  percentage,"  "  commerce  "  or  "  annexation  " — 
the  natural  advaik^iqeiil' of  c(yills^tii>n}^n  the  simple  and  , 
normal  thieving. '  Increased  cniniumy  increased  caution ;  that's  ' 
all  the  difference,  eh,  Mistigri  ? '  I 

MiB^igKtfopk^  her  h^^  pn  one  side,tbui)  ifo^ld  ^ot.  waste 
tilde  in^teptying:  iier  Mttte  shiny  blaCk  ihduth  Vas  full  of 
good  kernels. 

*  Why  talk  when  you  can  take  ? '  she  would  have  asked. 

Her  owner  did  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  sung,  care- 
lessly, snatches  of  Goethe's  MiUsong  and  of  Miiller's 
Whisper y  his  voice  chiming  ifi'mtb  th^  bubble  of  the  stream 
while  he  took  at  intervals  his  noontide  meal,  classic  and 
uncoei^Zr  of  Ghasselastgi^pesand  a  big  browu  rolL     . 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  dressed  in  a  linen  blop^e^ 
with  ^  knapsa(^  as  worn  as.  an  African  soldier's  lying .  at  his 
feet  i^strapped,  in  compsjoy  i^tl^  ^  flask  oj.goo^ ,winQ  and  a, 
Strad\)ariua  fiddle.    He  himself  was,  seated  w.a  faUen  tjcee, 
with  ^e  j5un  breaking  through  the  foliage  f^bove,  in  manifold 
gleams  and  glories,  that  touched,  the,  turning, leaves. bright^red 
as  fire,  and  fell  ^pn  his  own  hiea4  when  he  tossed  it  up  to  fiins  a ' 
w(H*d  to  Mistigr^,  or  to  catch  Uie  last  summer-song  of  a  blackbird. 
It  wa«  a,1;>e$kutifu^  Homeric  head ;  bold,  kingly,  carele^, noble, 
with  the  royalty  of  the  lion  ia  its  gallant  poise,  and  the  chal- 
leuge  of  tl;ie  eagle  iu  its.  iipward  gei^turerr-the  ,head  which  aa^ 
artist  wpuld  have  given  to  his  Hector,  oi^  ,bis  Phoebus,  or  his 
god  Lyoeus.     The  features  were  beautiful  too  in.  their  vaiied 
mobile  eloquent  meanings,  with  their  poet's  brows,  their  revel-  ^ 
ler's  laugh,  t^eir  soldier's  dan^,  th^ir  student's  thought,  their  r 
many  ^nd,  ^conflicting  utterances,  whose  con,tradictions  m^^. 
one  unity— -itbe  unity  of  genius.  ,j,  .     s 

At  t)}ii  mpment  there  was  mx\y  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  • 
sunny  na^i^e  in  an  idle  moment  written  on  them  as  he  ate  his 
grape^'and^^^rew)  fragments  of  wit  up  at  Mistigri,  where  §he 
was  p^^^pl^od  among  the  .nut-boughs.  .  But  the  brjjiiapt  eye^ . 
so  blu^qin  sosfie  lights,  so  black  in  others,  h^  the  lustre  and , 
the  d^th^s  of,  infinite  meditation  in  them ;  and  the  curling  lips^  . 
that  w)9re. hidden  under  the  fulness  of  their  beard,  had  the 
delicate,  fine  .mockery  of  the  satirist,  blent  with4>he  brighter, 
frank^,  ^lirth  of  genial  sympathies.     And  his  face  changed  as 
he  cast  the  crumbs  of  Lis  finished  meal  to  some  ducks  that  pa<l 
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died  lower  down  in  the  stream^  where  it  grew  stiller  round  the 
old  tower,  and  took  up  his  Straduarios  from  the  ground  with 
the  touch  of  a  man  Who  loves  the  thing  that  he  touches.  The 
song  of  the  waiter,  thkt  had  made  the  melody  to  his  banquet, 
Was  in  hii^1)rain — sweet,  mild,  entangled  sounds,  that  he  must 
needs  reprodace,  with  the  self -same  faney  that  a  painter  must 
catch  the  fleeting  hues  of  fair  scenes  that  would  haunt  him  for 
ever  unless  exorcised  thus. 

'Quiet,  Mistigri ! '  he  said  softly;  and  the  monkey  aat  still 
oti'  her  hazel  bough,  eating,  indeed,  but  noiselessly.  He  lis- 
tened one  moiaent  more  to  the  stream,  then  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings.  The  music  thrilled  out  upon  the  silence, 
catching  the  song  of  the  brook  in  harmony  as  Goethe  caught 
it  in  Terse*— aU  its  fresh  delicious  babble,  all  its  rush  of  silvery 
sounds  all  its  cool  and  soothing  murmur,  all  its  pauses  of  deep 
r^st — all  of  which  the  woodland  torrent  told:  of  the  winds 
that  had  tossed  the  boughs  into  its  foam ;  of  the  women-faces 
its  tranquil  pools  had  mirrored ;  of  the  Uue  burden  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and  the  snowy  weight  of  lilies  it  had  borne  so 
lovingly ;  of  the  sweet  familiar  idylls  it  had  seen  where  it  had 
wound  its  way  below  quaint  mill-house  walls  choked  up  with 
iVy-growth,  where  the  children  and  the  pigeons  paddled  with 
rosy  feet  upon  the  resting  wheel;  of  the  weary  sighs  that  had 
been  breathed  over  it,  beneath  the  gray  old  convents,  where 
it  heard  the  Miserere  steal  in  with  its  own  ripple,  and  looked 
itself  a  thing  so  f uU  of  leaping  joy  and  dancing  life  to  the  sad 
eyes  of  girl-recluses) — all  these  of  which  it  told,  the  music  told 
agiain.  The  strings  were  touched  by  an  artist's  hand,  and  all 
that  duller  ears  heard  but  dimly  in  the  splash  and  surge  of  the 
brown  fern-covered  stream  he  heard  in  marvellous  poems,  and 
translated  into  clearer  tongue — the  universal  tongve,  which 
has  no  country  and  no  limit,  and  in  whieh  the  musician  speaks 
alike  to  sovereign  and  to  savage. 

There  Wad'  not  a  creature  there  to  hear  save  the  yellow- 
winged  loriples  and  Mistigri,  who  was  absorbed  in  nuts  ;  but 
he  played  oh  to  himself  an  hour  or  more  for  love  of  the  theme 
and  the  art ;  and  un  -  old  peasant  woman,  going  through  the 
trees  at  some  yards'  distance,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  player 
for  the  screen  of  leaves,  laughed,  and  stroked  the  hair  of  a 
grandchild' whodung  to  her,  afraid  of  the  magical  woodland 
Stelbdies;  'The  wood-elves,  little  one?  Bah!  that  is  only 
5«feo«Hn/  ^  ' 

;  Her  feet,  bruslfirig  the  fallen  leaves  with  pleasant  sound, 
^n*  passed  away.     He  played  on  and  on^  suefe  poeti^y  «« 
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Bamboohe  drew  from  bis  violin,  wb^eat  Poiussiu  Tx)wod 
bead,  weeping  witb  tbe  passion  of  women,  as  tbrougb  bis  tears 
be  bebeld  as  in  a  vision,  tbe  '  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego/ 

Tben,  as  suddenly  as  be  bad  begun,  Tricotrin  dropped  tbe 
bow  and  ceased,  and  struck  a  ligbt  and  smoked — ^a  great  Arab 
pipe  of  some  carved  wood,  black  and  polisbed  by  long  use. 
On  tbe  silence  tbat  succeeded  tbere  came  a  low  laugb  of  de- 
light— tbe  laugb  of  a  very  young  cbild.  He  looked  up  and 
down  and  among  tbe  ferns  at  bis  feet.  Tbe  laugbter  was 
close  beside  bim,  yet  be  could  see  notbing.  He  smoked  on 
indifferently,  watcbing  tbe  brigbt  eyes  of  tbe  birds  glancing 
out  from  tbe  sbadow.  Tben  tbe  laugb  came  again,  dose  at 
bis  side,  as  it  sounded.  He  rose  and,  pusbed  aside  some 
bi-ancbes  and  looked  over  a  broken  rail  bebind  bim,  beyond  a 
tangled  growtb  of  reeds  and  rusbes. 

Tlere  be  saw  wbat  bad  aroused  bim  from  bis  smoke  silence. 
More  tban  balf  bidden  under  tbe  moss  and  tbe  broad  tufted 
gras.'  es,  stretcbing  ber  bands  out  at  tbe  gorgeous  butterflies 
that  fluttered  above  ber  bead,  and  covered  witb  tbe  wide  yel- 
low leaves  of  gourds  and  tbe  wbite  fragrant  abundance,  of 
tfavoller*s-joy,  was  tbe  cbild  wbose  laugbter  be  bad  beard.  A 
child  between  two  and  three  years  old,  her  face  warm  with 
the  flush  of  past  sleep,  ber  eyes  smiling  against  tbe  ligbt,  ber 
hair  lying  like  gold-dust  on  tbe  moss,  her  small  fair  lipibs 
struggling  uncovered  out  of  a  rough  red  cloak  that  alone  was 
folded  about  ber.  Tlie  scarlet  of  tbe  mantle,  the  whiteness  of 
the  clematis,  tbe  yellow  hues  of  tbe  wild  gourds,  tbe  colour  of 
the  winged  insects,  the  head  of  tbe  cbild  rising  out  of  tbe 
mosses,  and  tbe  young  face  tbat  looked  like  a  moss-rosebud 
just  unclosiug,  made  a  picture  in  their  own  way  ;  and  he  who 
passed  no*  picture  by,  but  bad  pictures  in  bis  memory  surpass- 
ing all  tbe  collected  art  of  galleries,  paused  to  survey  it  witb 
Lis  arms  folded  on  tbe  rail. 

Its  solitude,  its  strangeness  did  not  occur  to  bim.  He 
looked  at  it  as  at  some  painting  of  bis  French  brethren's 
easels,  tbat  was  all.  But  tbe  child,  seeing  a  human  eye 
regard  ber,  forgot  her  butterflies  and  remembered  human 
wants.  She  stretched  her  bands  to  bim  instead  of  to  her 
playmates  of  the  air.  *  J^aifcdm  ! '  she  cried  with  a  plaintive 
self-pity.     Bread  would  be  better  tban  tbe  butterflies. 

'  Hungry  ?  *  be  answered,  addressing  ber  as  be  was  wont  to 
do  Mistigri.  *  I  have  nothing  for  you.  Who  brought  you 
there,  you  Waif  and  Stray  ?  Put  down  there  and  left,  to  get 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  you  apparently.    Well^  D'Al^pfibe^  w^ 
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cbopped  down  in  the  streets,  and  found  a  foster-mother  in  a 
milk- woman,  and  he  did  pretty  well  afterwards.  Peihnps 
some  dainty  De  Tencin  brought  you  likewise  into  the  world, 
and  has  hidden  you  like  a  bit  of  smuggled  lace,  only  thinking 
you  nothing  so  valuable.     Is  it  so,  eh  ? ' 

*  J'ai  /aim/*  cried  the  child  afresh.  All  her  historj'  was 
comprised  to  her  in  the  one  fact  that  she  wanted  bread — as  it 
is  comprised  to  a  mob. 

*  Catch,  then ! '  he  replied  to  the  ery,  dropping  into  her 
hands  from  where  he  leant  a  bunch  of  the  Ohasselas  grapes 
that  still  remained  in  his  pocket.  It  sufficed.  The  child  was 
not  so  much  pained  by  hunger  as  by  thirst,  though  bhe 
scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  her  own  sensations. 
Her  throat  was  dry,  and  the  grapes  were  all  she  wanted. 
He,  leaning  over  the  lichen-covered  rail,  watched  her  while  she 
enjoyed  them  one  by  one.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child,  the 
prettier  for  that  rough  moss  covering,  out  of  whicli  her 
delicate  fair  shoulders  and  chest  rose  uncovei*ed,  while  the 
breeze  blew  about  her  yellow  glossy  curls. 

*  Left  there  to  be  got  rid  of,  clearly,'  he  murmured  to  her. 
*  Any  one  who  picks  you  up  will  do  you  the  greatest  iujuiy 
possible.  Die  now  in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers.  Vou 
will  never  have  such  another  chance  of  a  poetical  .and  pictur- 
esque exit.  Who  was  ingenious  enough  to  hide  you  there  ? 
The  poor  shirt-stitcher  who  was  at  her  last  sou,  or  Madiune 
la  Marquise  who  was  at  her  last  scandal?  Was  it  Magda- 
lene, who  has  to  wear  sackcloth  for  having  dared  to  sin  with- 
out money  to  buy  absolution,  or  Messalina,  who  covers  ten 
thousand  poisonous  passions  with  a  silver-embroidered  robe, 
and  ia  only  discreetly  careful  of  ''  consequences  "  ?  Which  was 
your  progenitrix,  little  one,  eh  ? ' 

To  this  question,  so  closely  concerning  her,  the  Waif  could 
give  no  uiswer,  being  gifted  with  only  imperfect  speech  ;  but, 
happy  in  the  grapes,  she  laughed  up  in  his  eyes  her  un»)oken 
thanks,  shaking  a  cluster  of  clematis  above  her  head,  as  happy 
in  her  couch  of  flowers  and  moss  as  she  oOuld  have  been  in 
any  silver  cradle.  The  question  concerned  her  in  nothing 
yet.  The  bar  sinister  could  not  stretch  across  the  sunny  blue 
skies,  the  butterflies  flew  above  her  as  familiarly  as  above  the 
brow  of  a  child-queen,  and  the  white  flowers  did  not  wither 
sooner  in  bastard  than  in  l^itimate  hands. 

*  How  the  sun  shines  on  you,  as  if  you  were  a  princess  I '  he 
soliloquised  to  her.  '  Ah,  Nature  is  a  terrible  socialist ! 
What  republicans  she  would  make  of  men  if  they  listened  to 
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her !  Bat  th^re  is  no  fear  for  them ;  they  are  not  fond  Plough 
of  her  school.  You  look  very  eomfortf^ly  settled  here,  and 
how  soon  yoa  will  get  life  over  I  You  are  very  fortunate. 
You  will  suffer  a  little  bit.  Paf  I  what  of  that  ?  Everybody 
suffers  that  little  bit  sooner  or  later,  and  it  grows  sharper 
the  longer  it  is  put  off.  Suppose  you  were  picked  up  by 
somebody,  and  lived,  it  would  be  vwy  bad  for  you.  Yoa 
would  be  a  lovely  woman,  and  lovely  women  are  the  devil's 
aides-de-camp.  You  would  snare  men  by  your  yellow  hair, 
and  steal  their  substance  with  the  breath  of  .your. lips,  ai^d 
dress-up  lying  avarice  as  love,  and  make  a  miser's  greed  wear 
the  smile  of  a  cherub.  Ah,  that  you  would.  And  then  would 
come  age — a  worse  thins;  for  women  like  you  than  crime  or 
death-and  you  would  sufter  an  agony  with  eveiy  wrinkle, 
and  a  martyrdom  with  every  whitening  lock  ;  and  you  would 
grow  hard,  and  haggard,  and  painted,  and  hideous  even  to  the 
vilest  among  men,  and  you  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  in 
hatred  by  the  mouths  that  once  shouted  your  triumphs,  while 
you  would  hear  the  fresh  comers  laugh  as  they  rushed  on,  to 
be  crowned  with  the  roses  that  once  wreathed  your  own  fore- 
head. And  then  would  come  the  end — ^the  hospital  and  the 
wooden  shell,  and  the  grave  trampled  flat  to  the  dust  as  soon 
almost  as  made,  while  the  world  danced  on  in  the  sunlight 
unheeding.  Ah,  be  wise.  Die  while  you  can,  among  your 
butterflies  and  flowers ! ' 

The  child,  lying  below  thei^e  in  her  nest,  looked  up  in  his 
eyes  again  and  laughed.  '  Viva ! '  she  cried,  while  she  clasped 
her  grapes  in  her  two  small  hands. 

*  Viva !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  imper- 
fectly to  ask  to  live  in  Italian  ?  Fie  then !  That  is  unphilo- 
sopbic.  Take  the  advice  of  two  philo6oph^:i» :  Bolingbroke 
says  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming  into  i^e  world  and  in 
going  out  of  it,  that  it  is  barely  w(»th  i^diile  to.  be  here  at  all ; 
and  I  tell  you  the  same.  He  had  the  cakes  %nd  ale  toe,  but 
the  one  got  stale  and  the  other  bitter.  What  will  it  be  for 
you  who  start  with  neither  cakes  nor  ale  ?  Life's  not  worth 
much  to  a  man ;  it  is  worth  -just  nothing  at  all  to  a  woman. 
It  is  a  mistake  altogether,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  for  qll  to 
find  that  out,  but  not  long  enough  for  any  to  remedy  it.  We 
always  live  the  time  required  to  get  thoroughly  uncomfortable, 
and  as  soon  as  we  are  in  the  track,  to  sift  the  proble^oti — paf  I 
out  we  go  like  a  rushlight  the  very  moment  we  begin  to. burn 
brightly.  Be  persuaded  by  me  and  don't,  think  of  living :  you 
have  a  golden  opportunity  of  getting  quittance  of  the  wh(^e 
affair.     Don't  throw  it  away.* 
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^e  good  tdvfdd  of  Experience  was,  as  It  alvntyB  is,  thrown 
away  on  the  impetuosity  of  Ignorance.  The  child  laoghed 
still  over  her  Ohassdaa  bunch,  murmuring  stall  over  and  over 
agaiii  ih&  nearest  approach  she  knew  to  a  name : 

•Viva!  Viva!  Viva!' 

•The  obstinacy  of  women  prematurely  developed.  Why 
wiU  you  not  know  when  you  are  well  off?  **  Those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  yoiihg."  If  you  would  just  now  prefer  to -have 
your  mother's  love  instead  of  the  gods',  yoir  toe  wrong. 
What  have  you  before  you  ?  You  will  be  marked  "  outcast." 
Tou-  will  have  nothing  as  your  career  except  to  get  rich  by 
snaring  the  foolish  ]  or  to  be  virtaons  and  starve  on  three- 
half-pence  a  day,  having  a  pauper's  burial  as  reward  for  your 
chastity.  If  you  live,  your  hands  must  be  either  soiled  or 
enkpiy.     I  would  die  among  the  clematis  if  I  were  you.' 

But  the  child,  persistently  regardless  of  wise  oounsd,  only 
laughed  still,  and  strove  to  struggle  from  her  network  of 
blossom  and  of  moss. 

*  Your  mind  is  set  upon  living — ^what  a  pity  I '  murmured  her 
solitiary  companibn.  *  When  your  hair  is  white,  how  you  will 
wish  you  had  died  when  it  was  yellow  I  Everybody  does,  but 
while  the  yellow  lasts  nobody  believes  it.  You  want  to  Uve  ? 
So  Eve  wanted  the  '•  fruit  of  fairest  colours.^  If  I  were  to 
iielp  you  to  have  your  own  way  now,  you  Would  turn  on  me 
thirty  years  hence  as  vour  worst  enemy.  Were  you  able  to 
understand  reason — ^but  your  sex  would  prevent  that,  let  alone 
your  age.  Let  us  ask  Mistigri.  Mistigri,  is  that  Waif  to  live 
or  to  die  ? ' 

Thei  companion  and  counsellor  who  lived  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  accustdmed  to  be  thus  appealed  to,  had  swung  herself 
dowii  on  to  the  gra^,  and  was  now  s(;[uatted  on  the  rail  beside 
'him.'  The  child  catching  sight  of  the  monkey  tried  to  stretch 
and  stiroke  her;  and  Mistigri,  who  was  always  of  an  affable  and, 
when  she  had  eat^  sufficient  herself,  of  a  generous  turn  of 
mind,  extended  her  little  black  paw,  and  tendered  a  nut  as  an 
overture  to  an  acquaintance. 

*  You  vote  for  life  too ! '  cried  Tricotrin.  ^  Bah,  Mistigri ; 
I  thought  you  Iso  sensible — for  your  sex.  When*  a  dis- 
cerning mouther,  above  the  weakness  of  w6mankind,  has 
arranged  everything  so  neatly,  we  should  be  the'inost  miserable 
sentimentaliits  to  interfere.'  .     ■ 

As  he  spbke  the  little  creature,  who  had  been  vainly  striving 
to  free  hferself  'from  her  forest-cradle,  ceased  her  efforts  and 
locked  up  in  piteous  mute  entreaty,  her  eyes  wet  and  soft  with 
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glistening  tears,  her    mouth    trembling  with  an  unspoken 

jappeal. 

.    He  who  saw  a  wounded  bird  only  to  help  it,  and  met  a  lame 

dog   only  to  carry  it,  was   unable   to  resist  that  pathetic 

helple&sness.     He  turned  and  lifted  his  voice. 

'Grand'm^re  Yirelois,  are  you  there?  Here  is  something 
in  ypur  way,  not  in  mine.' 

In  answer  to  the  shout  there  came  out  from  the  low  broken 
door  of  the  ruined  tower  an  old  peasant  woman,  brown  and 
bent  and  very  aged,  but  blithe  as  a  bird,  and  with  her  black 
eyes  as  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  mouse  under  the  white  pent- 
house of  her  high  starched  cap. 

*  What  is  it,  good  Tricotrin  ? '  she  asked,  in  that  sweet  sing- 
ing voice  that  makes  the  accent  of  many  French  peasant 
women  so  lingering  and  charming  on  the  ear ;  the  voice  that 
has  in  it  all  the  contentment  of  the  brave,  cheery  spirit  within. 

*  A  Waif  and  Stray,'  answered  Tricotrin.  *  Whether  from 
Mary  Magdalene  or  Madame  la  Marquise  is  unknown,  probably 
will  never  be  known.  Curses  go  home  to  roost,  but  chickens 
don't.  The  Waif  is  irrational ;  she  thinks  a  mouthful  of  black 
bread  better  than  easy  extinction  among  the  ferns.  Claudine 
de  Tencin  has  left  a  feminine  D'Alembert  in  a  moss-cradle ; 
are  you  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  foster-mother  ? ' 

Grand'm^re  Yirelois  listened  to  the  harangue,  comprehend- 
ing it  no  more  than  if  he  had  spoken  in  Hebrew,  but  she  was 
used  to  him,  and  thought  nothing  of  that. 

'  What  is  it  I  am  to  see  ? '  she  a$ked  again,  peering  curiously 
with  lively  interest  among  the  leaves. 

Before  he  could  answer  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  child, 
with  vehement  amaze  and  ecstatic  wonder;  the  speech  had 
been  as  Hebrew  to  her,  but  the  fact  was  substantial  and 
indisputs^ble.  Crossing  herself  in  her  surprise,  with  a  thousand 
expletives  of  pity  and  admiration,  she  bent  her  little  withered 
'  but  still  active  form  beneath  the  rail,  and  stooped  and  raised 
the  foundling — ^raised  her,  but  only  a  little  from  the  ground. 

*  Holy  Virgin  !  Tricotrin  1 '  she  cried, '  look  here  I  the  child 
is  fastei^ied.    Help  me ! ' 

He  looked  quickly  as  she  called  him,  and  saw  that  the 
withes  of  osiers  and  the  tendi*ils  of  wild  vine  had  been  netted 
so  tightly  around  the  limbs,  tied  here  and  there  with  strong 
twine,  that  the  infant  could  never  have  escaped  from  its 
resting-place;  it  had  evidently  been  so  fastened  that  the  child 
.  might  perish  there  unseen.  His  face  darkened  as  he  looked. 
^     ^  Murder,  then ! — ^not  mere  neglect.    Ah,  this  is  Madame  la 
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Marquise  at  work,  not  Magdalene!'  he  murmured,  as  he 
slashed  the  network  right  and  left  with  his  knife,  and  set  the 
Widf  at  liberty,  while  Grand'm^re  Virelois  went  into  a 
woman's  raptures  on  the  young  beauty  of  the  '  petit  J^os,' 
and  a  woman's  vehement  censures  of  a  sister's  sin. 

Tricotrin  smoked  resignedly,  while  her  raptures  and  her 
diatribes  expended  themselves;  it  was  long  before  either  were 
exhausted. 

'Don't abuse  the  mother,'  he  interposed  at  last.  'Every- 
body gets  rid  of  troublesome  oonsequencee  when  they  can. 
We've  done  no  good  in  disturbing  her  amingements.  We 
have  only  disinterred  a  living  blunder  that  she  wished  to  bury.' 
'  For  shame,  Tricotrin  I '  cried  Grand'm^re,  quivering  with 
horror,  while  she  folded  the  child  in  her  withered  arms.  '  You 
can  jest  on  such  wickedness  I  You  can  excuse  such  a  mur- 
deress ! ' 

'  Paf  f '  said  Tricotrin,  lightly  blowing  away  a  smoke  ring. 
*  The  whole  system  d  creation  is  a  sliding  scale  of  murders. 
All  the  world  over  life  is  only  sustained  by  life  being  ex-' 
tinguished.' 

Grand'm^re  Yirelois,  who  was  a  pious  little  woman,  shud- 
dered and  clasped'the  child  nearer. 

'Ah — h — ^h — I  the  vile  woman!  How  will  she  see  our 
Lady's  face  on  the  last  day  ? ' 

'Hbw  she  will  meet  the  w(»>ld  she  lives  in  is  more  the 
question  with  her  now,  I  imagine.  An  eminently  sagacious 
woman!  and  you  and  I  are  two  sentimentalists  to  interfere 
with  her  admirably  artistic  play. — So  you  unmld  live,  little 
one  ?  I  wonder  what  you  will  mEike  of  what  you  have  got.  A 
J^?emiad  if  you  are  a  good  silly  woman ;  a  Can  can  measure  if 
you  are  a  bad  clever  one.    Which  will  it  be,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  Mon  Dieu,  it  is  an  angel  1 '  murmured  Grand'm^re ;  '  such 
hair,  like  silk — such  eyes-^HSiuch  a  rose  for  a  mouth  !  And  left 
to  die  oi  hunger  and  cold  I  Ah,  may  the  Holy  Mary  find  her 
/>ut  and  avenge  her  crime,  the  wicked  one  I ' 

'  The  vengeance  will  come  quick  if  the  sinner  live  in  a  gar- 
ret ;  it  will  limp  very  slowly  if  she  shelter  in  a  palace.  Well, 
since  you  take  that  child  in  your  arms,  do  you  mean  to  find 
her  the  piece  of  bread  the  unphilosophic  castaway  will  want  ? ' 
'Will  I  not,  if  I  go  without  myself  1  0,  the  pretty  little 
child!  who  could  hkye  left  you?  Wherever  the  mother 
dwells,  may  the  good  Qod  hunt  her  down  1 ' 

'  Deitj  as  a  detective  1  Not  a  grand  idea  that.  Tet  it  is 
the  heavenly  office  that  looks  dearest  to  man  when  it  is 
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exercised  upon  others.  Grand'mdre,  answer  me :  are  you  going 
to  keep  that  Waif  ? ' 

The  bright  brown  wrinkled  h(»nely  face  of  ttie  good  old 
woman  grew  perplexed. 

*  Ah,  my  friend— times  are  so  bad — it  is  fiard  work,  to  get  a 
bit  in  the  pot  for  oneself  ;  and  I  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  and  spin, 
«pin,  spin,  till  I  am  blind  many  a  time.  And  yjet  the  pretty 
child — with  no  one  to  care  for  it !  I  do  not  know.  She  must 
be  brought  up  hard  if  she  come  to  me.  Not  a  lentil  ev6n  to 
put  in  the  water  and  make  one  fancy  it  is  soup^  in  some  days, 
these  hard  times.  But  do  you  know  nothing  more  of  her  thr<in 
this,  Tricotrin?*  ... 

'Nothing/ 

His  luminous  eyes  met  hei*s  full  and  frankly ;  she  knew;— all 
the  nations  where  he  wandered  knew — ^that  the  aS&rmative  of 
Tricotrin  was  more  sure  than  the  truth  of  most  men's  oaths. 

'  Then  she  must  be  abandoned  here  by  some  wretcH  to  starve 
unseen?' 

*  It  looks  like  It.'  ... 

'Ah,  the  little  angel  1  What  does  the  barbareus  brutal 
heart  of  stono  deserve  ?  *  '     - 

*  What  it  will  get,  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  rags  and  tat- 
ters cover — what  it  will  not  get,  if  it  lodge  in  Uie  breast  that 
heaves  under  silks  and  laces.' 

*  True  enough  \  But  the  good  God  will  smite  in  His  own 
time.  O,  little  one,  how  could  they  ever  forsake  thee  ?  *  cried 
Grand'm^re,  caressing  afresh  the  child  who  was  laughing  and 
well  content  in  her  friendly  and  tender  hold.        • 

*  Then  you  are  going  to  adopt  her  ? ' 

*  Adopt  her  ?  Mother  of  Jesus !  I  dare  not  say  that.  You 
know  how  I  live,  Tricotrin — how  hardly,  tiiough  I  try  to  let  it 
be  cheerfully.  If  I  had  a  little  more  she  should  share  it^  and 
welcome;  but  as  it  is — not  a  mouthful  <^  ohestniits  even,  so 
often  ;  not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  bit  of  garlic  sometimei^  weeks  to- 
gether. She  would  be  better  off  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
than  with  me.  Besides,  it  is  an  affair  for  1^-  Mayor  of  the 
commune.' 

'  Oertainly  it  &.'  But  if  the  most  notable  May<»r  can  do  no- 
thing except  send  this  foundling  among  the  othenr,  would  you 
like  better  to  keep  her  ? '  -  » 

•  Grand'm^re  Virelois  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  minute; 
then  her  little  bright  eyes  glanced  up  at  him  from  under  their 
white  linen  roofing,  with  a  gleain  in  them  that  was  between  a 
emile  and  a  tear. 
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*  Ton  know  I  lost  ih$m,  Triootrin  ?  One  in  Africa — one  at 
the  Barricades — one  crushed  under  a  great  marble  block,  build- 
ing the  Pr^let's  palace*  And  then  the  grandchild  too— ^e 
only  little  one — ^so  prettj,  so  frail,  so  tehder,  killed  that  long 
bitter  winter,  because  the  food  was  so  scarce,  like  the  young 
birds  dead  on  the  snow?  You  know,  Tricotrin?  and  what 
use  is  it  to  take  her  to  perish  like  him,  though  in  her  laughter 
and  her  caresses  I  might  think  that  he  lived  again  ? ' 

*  I  know,'  said  Tricotrin  softly,  with  an  infinite  balm  of  pity, 
and  of  the  remembrance  that  was  the  sweetest  Gfympathy,  in 
his  voice.  *  Well,  if  M.  le  Maire  can  find  none  to  ckim  her, 
she  shall  stay  with  you,  grand'm^re,  and,  as  for  the  food,  that 
shall  not  trouble  you.     I  will  have  a  care  of  that/ 

*  Tou  f    Holy  Jesus  I  how  good !  * 

'  ISot  in  the  least.  I  abetted  her  in  her  ignorant  and  ridicu- 
lous desire  to  exchange  a  pleasant  death  among  the  clematis 
for  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  prolonged  existences;  I  am 
clearly  responsible  for  my  share  in  the  folly.  I  cut  the 
meshes  that  her  sagacious  mother  had  knotted  so  hardily ;  I 
must  accept  my  part  in  the  onus  of  such  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference.   You  keep  the  Waif ;  and  I  will  be  at  the  cost  of  her/ 

*  But  then,  Tricotrin,  you  call  yourself  poor.' 

'  So  I  am ;  but  one  need  not  he  a  millionaire  to  be  able  to 
get  a  few  crumbs  for  that  robin.  The  creature  persisted  in 
living  and  I  humoured  her  caprice.  It  was  mock  humanity, 
paltry  sentiment ;  liiistigri  was  partly  at  fault,  but  I  mostly. 
We  must  accept  the  results ;  they  will  be  disastrous  probably — 
the  creature  is  feminine — ^but  such  as  they  are  we  must  niake 
the  best  of  them.' 

*  Then  f/ou  will  adopt  her  ?  * 

'  Not  in  the  least.  But  I  wiH  see  she  has  something  to  eat, 
and  that  you  are  able  to  give  it  her  if  her  parents  cannot  be 
found.  Here  is  a  gold  bit  for  the  present  minute,  and  when 
we  know  whether  she  is  really  and  truly  a  Waif,  you  •  shall 
have  more  to  keep. the  pot  over  your  fire  full  and  boiling. 
Adieu,  grand'm^re.* 

With  that  farewell  he,  heedless  of  the  voluble  thanks  and 
praisyes  that  the  old  woman  showered  after  him,  and  of  the  out- 
cries of  the  child  who  called  to  Mistigri,  put  his  pipe  in  his 
mouthy  his  violin  in  his  pocket,  and  throwing  his  knapsack 
over  his  shoulder  brushed  his  way  through  the  forest  growth. 

'  Mock -sentiment/  he  said  to  himself.  *You  and  I  have 
done  a  silly  thing,  Mistigri ;.  what  will  come  of  it  f  ' 

The  monkey  cracked  a  fair-looking  fat  nut  which  sh6  carried 
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with  glee,  and  cast  it  forth  in  disgust ;  the  handsomd  dieU  had 
dust  acid  a  maggot  within  it. 

'  Ah/  thought  Tricotrin,  taking  the  nut  as  a  parable,  '  will 
that  young  innocent-looking  life  yonder  ever  reward  us  by  cor- 
ruption at  its  core  ? ' 


CHAPTBB  II. 

Theke  were  two  leagues  between  him  and  the  nearest  town, 
and  this  wanderer  little  loved  any  contact  with  the  law  or  its 
officers,  with  the  routine  and  details  of  citizenship  and  com- 
munities. But  chance  had  brought  him,  and  him  alone,  upon 
his  little  castaway.  Bohemian  though  he  was,  he  would  not 
neg[lect  the  duty  that  the  trouvaille,  accidental  and  little  wel- 
come as  it  might  be,  brought  with  it.  An  evil  thing  had  been 
cleai-ly  done ;  the  search  for  it  lay  with  the  administrators  of 
civil  laws.  He  had  no  liking  for  them,  and  no  faith  in  their 
sincerity  or  their  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foundling's 
safety  needed  their  interference.  So  he  betook  himself  straight 
through  the  vineyards  across  into  the  white  long  road,  poplar- 
fringed  and  without  shadow,  which  led  to  the  small,  still,  gi*ay 
town,  whose  peaked  roofs  and  pointed  towers  were  rising  far 
away  out  from  a  mass  of  autumn-tinted  orchards. 

It  was  a  rapid  progress  with  his  light  swift  tread,  yet  crea- 
ture after  creature  stopped  him,  either  of  his  own  will  or  at 
their  entreaty. 

The  women  working  in  the  fields  :  the  vintagers  at  labour 
among  the  grapes ;  the  meek-eyed  cows  looking  over  the  stone 
fences ;  the  team  of  bullocks  drawing  a  timber  wagon  wearily 
along ;  the  children  filling  a  pitcher  at  the  roadside  waterspout ; 
the  old  women  resting  under  the  wayside  crosses — ^all  had 
words  from  him,  words  which  left  them  brighter,  braver, 
happier,  than  they  had  been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining 
so  lustrous  in  the  sun,  had  fallen  on  them.  Man  and  child, 
women  and  animal,  felt  the  influence  of  glance  and  word,  as 
the  languid  flowers  felt  the  dew,  as  the  shaded  fruit  feel^  the 
summer  warmth. 

^  What  makes  thee  so  merry,  child  ?  has  any  one  given  thee 
money  ? '  asked  an  old  woman,  deaf  and  blind,  sitting  knitting 
in  the  front  of  her  vine-hung,  rock- built  cottage,  of  the  grand- 
son who  came  bounding  to  her  side. 

The  boy  laughed  gaily. 

'  No,  grand'm^re.  Better  still — Tricotrin  spoke  to  me  as 
he  passed.' 
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*  Ah,  ah,  Triootrin  ?  I  wish  thou  hadst  brought  him  hither. 
He  would  have  mended  thy  mother's  spiiming-wheel ;  and 
there  are  none  like  him  for  making  dark  things  look  bright/ 

'He  was   in    haste,    grand'm^re.    And    he  had  loitered 
already,  to  look  at  Blase  Turgors  sick  mare.' 
'  And  cured  her  at  a  touch,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Not  quite  that.  He  b&jb  he  cannot  work  mirades,  though 
we  think  he  can.  But  it  is  certain  the  beast  let  him  look  at 
her  wound  as  quietly  as  a  lamb, — she  who  kicks  and  bites  at 
all  who  go  near — and  he  has  told  Blase  Turgot  how  to  get 
her  well  in  a  week.' 

The  old  blind  knitter  nodded  her  head  several  times  with 
sapient  comprehension. 

'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure !  he  can  do  what  he  likes.  If  he  be 
the  Wandering  Jew,  as  they  say,  it  was  wise  of  the  good  Jestf 
to  bid  him  stay  so  lone;'  on  earth.' 

*  You  think  he  is  that,  grand'm^re  ? '  whispered  the  boy  in 
awe,  that  subdued  his  mirth. 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head  again  with  meaning 
epiphasis. 

*  It  is  said,'  she  answered  significantly.  *  And  I  have  seen 
things — ' 

'  But  the  Jew  was  picked,  grand*mere,  and  he  is  so  good  I ' 
objected  the  boy,  who  loved  little  to  think  that  the  hand 
which  had  just  tossed  him  a  great  golden-brown  pear  was 
accursed  of  his  Church. 

The  grandmother  laid  her  knitting  dow|i  on  her  lap,  looking 
out  at  the  sunshine  as  though  her  blind  eyes  saw  its  beauty. 

'  Pierre,  it  may  well  be  that  a  life  led  in  atonement  is  the 
life  nearest  to  Qod,  ^nd  most  blessed  to  men.  Besides,'  and 
she  lowered  her  voice  as  one  who  speaks  sacrilege  fearingly — 
'besides,  thou  knowest  he  has  no  love  for  the  priests,  has 
Tricotrin.' 

Pierre  nodded,  but  he  remained  unconvinced.  In  his 
secret  soul  he  had  no  love  for  the  priests  himself,  finding 
infinite  weariness  in  his  aves  ;  and,  moreover,  the  true  instinct 
(^  the  child  felt,  without  reasoning  on  its  instinct,  that  the 
brightness  and  strength,  the  genius  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
life  they  spoke  of  were  too  unshadowed,  and  too  unsaddened^ 
to  be  the  mournful  though  hallowed  ofbprings  of  remorse. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'You  get  on  ill,  frigid  Turgot?  Of  course  you  do.  You 
are  surprieed  ?  I  am  not.  For  a  sou  you  give  a  sou's  worth. 
Ignoramus !  how  ia  that  comp^'tihle  with  prosperity  ?  You 
waut  »!  recipe  for  the  philosopher's  ston^?  I  will  give  you  one. 
Sliint  thq  corn  to  the  peasant's  mule,  and  give  overmeaeure 
to,  the  rich  man's  fat  stalled  beast.  Cheat  the  widow  out  of 
an  egg  every  time  she  sells  you  poultry,  and  throw  a  dainty 
tit-bit  gratis  into  M.  le  Curb's  dinner.  When  the  woman- 
tramp  sits  ijown  famished  give  her  the  mouldy  bread,  and 
when  the  i^yor  oE  the  Commune  calls  for  wine  serve  him 
yopt  heet  und. oiliest.  As  soon  as  (m  lAujidation  or  a.  fire 
breaks  out  for  away  in  other  provinces,  let  your  name  loom 
targe  in  subscription ;  when  the  ragged  children  creep  is  to 
pick  up  the  odd  barley-corns  thrown  to  your  barn-door  fowls, 
drive  them  away  with  a  crack  of  the  wh^p.  Do  this  and  more 
likewise,  Turgot,  and  you  will  find  the  philosopher's  stone 
turn  you  gold.' 

Tavern-keeper  Turgot,  thus  apostrophised,  shook  his  head 
pensively  in  a  sorrowful  perplexity,  standing  at  the  porch  of 
his  good  inn,  the  Golden  Lion. 

'Ab,  it  is  well  to  talk,  Tricotrin,  and  your  hps  ever  melt 
into  laughter  and  irony.  But  you  know  me  ;  my  receipt^  are 
small,  my  compassion  Js  enormous ;  the  money  runs,  runs, 
runs,  like  a  scampering  mouse,  and  never  comes  back  again  I 
—what  would  you  ?  I  have  not  the  talent  to  cheat.' 

'  And  you  become  an  inn-keeper  !     Imbecile ! ' 

'An  inn-keeper!  £h,  monsieur  I  It  is  not  only  in  an  ion 
one  needs  that  talent  to  pi-osper.' 

'  O  no ;  it  is  wanted  in  imperial  cabinets  as  much  as  in  way- 
side ones,  and  the  bills  of  a  country  want  doctoring  aa  much 
f  you  cannot  cheat,  my  Turgot — ' 

the  general  finale  of  honesty.' 

if  not  solaced,  laughed  a  little  despite 

ill  to  attend  the  wants  of  oue  of  the 

mprofitable  though  admirable  Golden 

Lcniingly  close  under  tt^  shadow  of  a  - 

,  and  fronting  the  market-place,  then 

all  ablaze  with  rich  autumnal  colour,  where  the  fruit-women 

sat  with  piles  of  melons,  and  gourds,  and  late  peaches,  and 

early  grapes,  and   heaps  of    damp,    sweet-smelling,  gathered 

heibs. 
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Xrioobrjlif  left  Abme,  watchad  the  market  awhile,  taking  an 
artist's  pleasure  in  all  that  glow  and  glory  of  confuted  hues^ 
and  Uainking  of  the  words  of  Antonius — '  Whatever  the  sea* 
sons  bear  shall,  b^  jpjf ul  fruit*  to  me^  O  Nature ;  from  thee  are 
all  thjngs,  .in  th^.^hey  s^bsist^  to  thee  they  return/  For 
Kature  was  Joqiother,  mistre^,  daughter,  deity,  idol|  teacher, 
friend,  all  is^  one  toTricotrin,  and  in  all  her  protean  .shapes  he 
loved  her. 

'What  is  it?  All.  What  has  it?  Nothing,'  was  the 
famous  line.anent  the  third  estate  which  once,  through  Sieyes, 
convulsed  9  natiqn^ ,  . 

, .  Much  such  a  line  expressed  the  social  status  of  Xriootrin'^ 
phUosc^her>  poet,  oosmc^>olitan,  artist,  democrat,  and  wan- 
derer.  *  Many-sided '  as  ever  could  be  exacted  by  Greek  zeal 
f^r  mortal  perfection,  he  could  be  every  thiag  by  tur^s;  but 
^  posses^on^,  he  had  naught  save  his  Straduariw;,  his  Mis- 
tigri,  and  a  well-beloved  Attavante's  Dante.  He  tiod  the 
g^us  of  a.  J(ozart,r-rto  maki^  music  only  to  a  peasant's  festi- 
val or  his. own  solitude;  the  eloquence  of  a  Mivabeaiu, — to 
remain  a.bQhemiaa  and  .be  called  a  scamp;  the  sagacity  of  a 
TaUeyrandy^to  be  worth  no  more  in  any  pecuniary  sense  than 
one  of  the  vintagers  at  work  among  the  grapes ;  the  versatility 
of  a  Cric^^on,' — to  shed  his  talents'  lustre  forth  on  Ff^ench 
hamlets'  bridal-feasts,  Italian  olive-growers'  fi-ugal  suppers, 
Spai^ish  muleteers'  camp-lires,,  Irnsh  cotters'  wakes  and  revels, 
Paris  labourers' balls  and  wine-bouts; -the  wisd<.nn  of  a  Boe* 
thius, — to  laugh  at  life  with  the  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes, 
to  neiBd  as  little  in  his  daily  want^  as  Louis  Cornaro,  to  Jpjei 
all  pleasure  with  the  Burgundian  zest  of  a.  Pironu  Was;  this 
the  reckless  waste  of  marvellous  .gifts  thrown,  away,  like  dia- 
monds cast  on  a  sea^  or  was  it  a  brave^  joyous,  wise^^doption'of . 
a  life  without  care  and  warmed  by  the  sunlight  of  nature,  care- 
less of  the  gas  flare  of  flame  ?  :  .  t 

The  wobM  thought ,  one  yrhj;  the  bohemian  t^e. other. 
*  Judge  no  life  until  its  close  has  been  seen/  says  the  sage; 
hence  it  hai^  not  yet  been  prored  whether  the  world  oe  the 
bohemian  was.  most  right.      . 

That  he.  was  Tricotrin, — a  most  markedly  di&tinc^¥6*pe]> 
sonality  moreover, — -was  all  that  any  one  kxiew  of  him..  It 
was  enough  for  the  people  who  loved  him ;  and  they  stretched 
from  Danube  to,  Quadalquiver,  from  LifFey  to  Tiber,  from  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Amazon ;  while  in  France,  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tip4  if  not  of  his.  birth,  the  hand  which  should  have  dared' to 
tc^uphiiim  wcmld  have  been  bolder  than  the  boldest  of  the  iron 
hands  which  have  seized  and  swaored  her  sceptre. 


i6  TRICOTRJN: 

His  life  was  a  poem, — often  an  ironic,  often  an  erotic,  often 
a  sublime  one, — ^a  love  ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  satire  the  next, 
now  light  as  Suckling's  verse,  now  bitter  as  Juvenal's,  of tenest 
a  Bacchic  chant,  or  a  Hudibrastic  piece  of  mockery,  but  not 
seldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic.  Life  was  a  poem  with  him ; 
he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  those  who  made  it  a  wailing 
Miserere  of  regret,  as  with  those  who  made  it  a  Monologue  of 
self. 

He  stood  looking  out  now  on  the  fruit-market^  enjoying  its 
profusion  of  colour  as  other  men  enjoy  wine,  and  taking  &'^ 

Eeach  from  the  basket  of  one  of  the  girlnsellers,  as  pretty  a 
ttle  brown  creature  in  the  archness  of  her  sixteen  years  as 
ever  ilorian  or  Greuze  caressed  ere  transferring  to  eclogue  or 
easel. 

*  Have  you  had  a  good  time  all  this  summer,  Ninette?'  he 
asked  her,  as  they  loitered  in  the  deep  oak  porch  of  the  old 
Golden  Lion. 

'  Ah,  yes ! '  answered  Ninette,  ever  loquacious,  thrusting  her 
tanned  plump  hands  deep  into  the  coolness  of  the  vine-leaves 
as  she  re-arranged  her  fruit.  '  You  know  that  the  chateau  is 
open — bought  by  a  great  foreign  lord  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I    And  you  have  sold  much  there  ? ' 

*  O,  enormously ! '  cried  Ninette.  '  The  household  has  taken 
so  much^  though  the  seigneur  is  only  just  there.  And  they 
have  made  the  place  like  a  fairy  palace, — mon  Dieu !  It  is  so 
beautiful,  so  beautiful ;  that  old  ruined  desolate  Yilliers  is  now 
like  a  dream,  Tricotrin.  Valentin  works  in  the  gardens,  and 
I  have  been  over  it  once,  before  milord  came ;  and  once  since 
they  let  me  look  through  a  grating,  when  he  was  at  his  ban- 
quet, with  a  king's  state  all  about  him.  And  he  is  so  hand- 
some, that  English  noble ! ' 

And  Ninette  gave  a  little  quick  sigh  as  she  replaced  her 
peaches  in  their  green  nest. 

Tricotrin  smiled,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pity  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  smile. 

'Leave  the  noble  alone,  Ninette.  His  hand  would  only 
touch  your  soft  cheek  to  soil  it.  The  kiss  of  the  eagle's  beak 
kills  the  wild  wood-dove.  Do  not  let  a  glance  of  the  aristo- 
crat make  you  cold  to  poor  Valentin.' 

Ninette  flushed  ruddily,  like  one  of  her  own  peaches ;  but 
she  laughed  -with  a  frank  open  laugh,  that  reassured  Tricotiin 
on  the  fear  he  had  entertained  for  her  peace. 

*  O,  there  is  no  thought  of  that  folly  !  Do  you  fancy  I  am 
such  a  little  fool  ?    Milord  ^tmer^  has  Qever  Ipol^ed  at  me 
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6?^i     And  tbey  My  he  it  lo  proadi — ^proud  at  a  Boor- 
bon!' 

'Estmerel* 

He  rented  the  name  capidly  with  an  ea^  intonation* 

*  That  is  what  they  call  him.  He  is  a  gnat  man ;  he  it  no* 
thing  to  me!*  said  Ninette  pettishly,  shouldering  her  fhiii 
afresh,  and  going  off  to  her  stall  in  as  near  an  approach  to  bad 
temper  as  the  bright  brunette  could  know. 

l^cotrin's  eyes  followed  her,  without  seeing  her,  to  the 
tawny  leathern  awning  under  which  her  Ti?acious  face  gleamed 
so  prettily ;  the  look  of  interest  and  of  eagerness  was  still  upon 
his  features^  and  the  smile  about  bis  moul^  had  a  certain  tad* 
ness  in  it  foreign  to  the  careless,  happy,  humorous  laughter 
common  there. 

*  Estmere ! '  he  repeated  to  himself. 
The  name  recalled  many  memories. 

^  Estmere  at  this  old  chateau ! '  he  thought,  as  he  moved 
away  from  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  through  the  chequered  morning 
light,  in  which  the  people  of  the  little  town  were  thronging» 
some  to  market,  some  to  matins.  *  That  is  droll.  He  coibet 
here  in  the  yintage, — as  if  £eaumanoir  in  those  old  cool  green 
woods  were  not  enough  for  one  man  I  Has  he  aught  to  do 
with  that  little  Waif,  I  wonder  ?  No ;  not  wittingly  at  least. 
Earl  Eustace  has  none  of  these  follies,  and  if  he  had,  would 
never  drive  a  woman  to  desperation, — such  desperation  at 
must  have  driven  that  one,  whoever  she  be,  to  such  a  deed* 
He  was  betraye4  most  foully,  but  he  is  no  betrayer.' 

As  the  thoughts,  disjointed  and  vague,  passed  through  hit 
mind,  he  made  h^s  way  across  the  market-place,  for  once  too 
absorbed  in  reflection  and  in  memory  to  bid  farewell  to  Ni- 
nette, or  laugh  an  adieu  with  the  dark  handsome  matrons,  and 
the  old  hard-featured  market-women,  who  were  chaiiering  and 
chattering  over  the  price  of  poultry  and  the  ripeness  of  melons, 
while  the  Angelus  rang  from  the  belfry.  That  heavi^  and 
graver  fit  of  musing  lasted  till  he  was  out  of  the  rampart-wallt 
that  still  circled  the  small  town  with  their  relics  of  feudal  for- 
tiflcations,  their  ditches  full  of  bulrushes  and  great  campanula 
.flowers,  their  stones  covered  with  lichens  and  with  ivv.  Then« 
when  he  was  once  more  on  the  highway,  with  the  noble  chapk> 
pagne  country  stretching  in  vineyards  and  rising  in  hills  around 
him,  Tricotrin  shook  himself,  as  a  big  dog  will  shake  his  curls, 
and  shook  the  alien  depretsion  off  him,  laughed  his  own  mek 
low  laughter  at  bimseli^  and  walked  away  ac  a  swift  light  pace^ 
tingiocr  iu  the  riphest  an4  most  tuneful  of  tenors  Baranger't 

c 


4     *■    ' 


fAtcoTiti^: 


Sous  ton  manteau 


Libro  et  content  je  ris  et  bois  sans  g^ne ! '    , 

till  the  browsing  herds  lifted  Uieir  heads  at  the  song,  and  ^he 
▼ioe^lal^ouvers  in  the  distance  caught  the  air,  and  hnmmed  it 
hack  again,  saying  to  each  other, '  Tricotrin  must  be  near ;  you 
hear  his  Biogine  ? ' 

He  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  day  previous  he  had 
lighted  on  the  Waif. 

The  crumbled  tower,  so  old  that  its  history  was  lost  in  the 
days  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  all  the  greenery  clustering  rouly() 
its  masonry,  and  the  stream  splashing  under  its  base,  had  heen 
abandoned  to  the  bats,  the  owls,  the  hares,  and  to  the  widowed 
seventy-year  old  Manon  Virelois,  who  lived  in  its  shelter  rery 
hardly,  as  she  had  said,  maintaining  life  in  her  by  sheer  dint 
of  the  courageous,  patient,  hopeful  thrift  of  her  desolate  old 
age; 

The  tower  was  approached  by  k  perildus  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  led  straight  into  its  interior.  Tricotrin  mounted  them 
quickly,  being  as  lithe  and  swift  as  a  chamois,  and  entered  the 
chamber.  It  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used  for  human 
occupance,  but  clean,  and  brightened  with  Pretich  skill,  and 
with  the  radiance  of  the  autumnal  creepers  that  forced  them- 
selves through  the  crevices,  and  grew  profusely  Over  the  inner 
walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray  room,  moreover,  the  old 
woman  herself  made  a  point  of  picturesque  colour,  where  she 
sat  with  an  orange  kerchifef  pinned  under  her  chin,  and  the 
sun  on  the  dark-blue  serge  of  her  gown,  as  she  spun  on  and 
fiu  at  her  spinning-wheel,  looking  up  with  a  cheery  smile  as 
he  came  to  her. 

*  Well,  my  good  friend,  what  news  of  the  little  one  ?  * 

*  Wo  news,*  answered  Tricotrin.  *  Nobody  knows  imything; 
about  her,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  never  will.  I  have 
told  what  we  saw  to  the  mayor — good^  stupid!  soul ! — and  the 
police  are  on  the  look-out  about  it ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  clue 
to  who  dropped  her  there.  She  miist  hate  oeen  laid  down  very 
early  at  sunrise,  before  anybody  was  stirring.* 

I  *No  doubt.  Ah,  the  wicked  wretches!'  and  grand'm^re 
whirled  her  wheel  with  furious  mutterings  of  horror  and  im- 
precation upon  the  unknown  heads  of  the  infant's  desei!ters. 

Tricotrin,  listening  amusedly,  let  her  wrath  expend  itseff 
uninterrupted^  while  at  the  same  moment  an  inner  door,  that 
Btood  a  little  open,  was  acting  as  an  open  frame  to  the  subject 
ot'  their  apeech^  who  stood  like  some  old-world  painter's  oherpH 
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irithh  krge  pltmb  of  wMto  Vim  In  due  tamd,  the  otbir  jmA- 
ing  from  her  brow  tbe  clusters  of  hor  golden  cnrlB. 

TncoMw  sUt^eyed  her  hi  silence,  and  she'  surveyed  hiai. '  A 
Bingulariy  lorely  child,  >wit1i  great,  dark,  meditatife  eyeti  and 

'  limbs  lire  a  sculptured  Cupid's,  scarcely  concealed  1^  Hke  Utile 
loose  linen  shirt  she  wore,  dropping  off4ker  snowy  chest. 

'So  there  you  are,  ttiy  friend.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  free 
me  P '  said  Tricotrin  at  length.  '  How  obstinate  ia  your  sex  I 
Now,  if  you  were  heiress  to  an  empire,  or  if  the  &te  of  4M>me 

-great  race  depended  on  you,  the  finrt  puff  of  cold  wind  would 

'  £ill  yoti,  jtii^t mit  of  the  contradictory  malice  of  things.  A  Mere 
unknown  bag^tMte,  a  smuggled  trifle  of  stmw,  a  nameless,  pur- 
poseless bit  of  drifi-wood,  without  even  your  ovigin  marked  on 

'you,  a  spurious  coin  without  date  op  stamp  of  the  Mmt,  you 

'  fldurish  just  because  you  are  wanl^  ne  more  Aan  a  stray 
mongrel  puppy,  and  are. of  not  so  much  consequence  ai  a  lost 
bunch  of  k6ys.*   Are  ytfti  not  ashamed  rf  yourself  P  * 

*  Trifebtrin,'  ihurmured  the  grand*n%re  reproachftillyt  *h©w 
can  you  talk  so  to  that  little  angel,  when  you  know  your  heart 
ia  foil  of  pity  fbr  the-^* 

'  Waif,'  interrupted  Tricotrin.  *  Certainly  I  pity  her;  I  |Mty 
eveiT  new  creature  tumbled  nCHy-willy  into  tott  111-maniQred 

^  worM.    Besides,'  she  must  gto\t  Up  a  bM  wemlin.    Bom  under 

-  a  contraband  flag,  there  Will  bo  notbinp;  fbr  her  but  to  join  Hbe 
pirates.  She  wul  not  bei  to  blame,  ne  minute  she  waa  bom 
the  law  drew  a  bar  between  her  and  the  sunlight.  She  must 
of  necessity  steal  the  very  few  sugar-plums  she  will  ever  get, 

"in  the  ^rkness  of  lawlessness.  She  is  branded  without  de- 
servingit;  ■  When  she  is  old  enough  to'see  that  uffly,  un- 
merited  brand,'  stslmped  there  for  no  sin  of  her  own,  sue  will 
be  one  of  a  thoitsancr  if  ahe  do  not  do  something  toi  juatiff  the 

'  scotoh  of  the  iton.^ 

'  ^e  child,  who  bad  stood  as  if  listenings  gathering  c(mfi- 
dence;  sprang  iii  a  sudden  sunny  impulse  on  totheold woman's 
lap,  and  held  ub  her  llHes  to  Tricotrin. 

;     *'Odrdef  siloUf* 

*      Tricotrin  iM)Jdeii  assent  to  the  lisped  words. 

'Touwoilldiirtendio' say,  that  though  you  are  bom  with- 

'  btt  sugar-plmin(s,you  niontriVdto  console  yourself  with  flowm^ ; 
'  which  id  symbolical  of  ihb  ^^t  that  Nature  is  often  kind  to 
^  what  man  kicks.    I' concede  the  ptopositioA.     Nature  is  a 

shocking  socialist.  That  19  why  she  is  shut  out  from  forumt 
xchod,  and'pul|)it.    She  is  a  white-robed  Hjrpatia,  whom'  the 

fainta  atone,  teat  h^  teachitiga  should  unaest  t^ms  ai 
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tiier0  is  no  venom  liko  the  yenom  of  ihe  Cyrilf  of  Um 
CreedB.* 

'  Hon  Oieu  I  To  bewQder  the  precious  infant  with  all  that 
wisdom !  *  murmured  the  grand*mere,  concluding  that  it  must 
be  wisdom  by  a  rule  that  often  actuates  the  worM's  acceptance 
of  unproved  sagacity — namely,  that  it  was  completelr  unin- 
i^igiDle.  'Is  she  not  lovely, the  little  darliog^  .  what  a 
woman  sher  will  make  I ' 

'Humph!'  said  Tricotrin  musingly,  'she  is  well  enough. 
Beauty  to  a  woman  who  has  no  name,  no  father,  and  no  money 
is  much  like  the  bloom  to  an  unnetted  peach — only  a  signal 
for  the  wasps  to  stiug,  and  the  flies  to  fasten  on,  and  the 
thieves  to  steal.  Had  she  been  ugly,  it  would  not  have  been 
such  a  sin  against  the  future  to  have  rescued  h^.  You  and  I 
imd  Misiisri  did  a  great  w^rong.  I  am  afraid  we  owe  her 
something. 

'  And  von  will  help  me  to  keep  h^r,  Tricotrin,  if  nothing 
js  found  r'  cried  the  old  woman,  caressing  the  child's  golden 
head. 

'  What  does  she  call  herself? '  he  asked,  parrying  the  ques- 
tioQ. 

*  Only  that  one  Word — ^Vivft.* 

'  Viva !  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  little  pirate ;  and  that  is 
what  she  will  turn,  no  doubt,  out  of  veogeance  for  having  been 
smuggled  into  this  rough  existence,  like  a  bale  of  silk  smuggled 
on  to  a  rocky  shore.' 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence  some  moments,  contemplating 
the  Waif,  who,  leaving  her  protectress  with  all  the  ungrateful 
vivacious  caprice  of  childhood,  had  thrown  herself  down  within 
the  doorway,  laughing  and  playing  with  Histigri,  w;ho  had  no 
aversion  to  a  game  at  anv  time.  She  was  perfectly  hi^py 
now,  whatever  the  future  held  in  store.  In  her  young  form, 
life  was  a  rosebud  just  thrust  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world. 
If  in  the  bud  a  canker  festered,  it  would  not  he  seen  until  leaf 
after  leaf  should  have  unclosed,  and  fallen  beyond  recalL 

The  old  dame  glanced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  and  set 
her  spinning-wheel  whirling  again.  She  had  a  certain  awe  of 
Tricotrin,  holding  the  credence  prevalent  in  her  country  that 
he  was  a  Wandering  Jew,  could  turn  dead  leaves  into  gold  at 
pleasure,  could  heal  the  sick  and  smite  the  healthy,  call  down 
storms  and  call  up  whirlwinds,  become  invisible  and  be  alwajrs 
omniscient ;  so  she  did  not  dare  attempt  an  interruption  to  his 
musing,  but  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts — thoughts  ranging 
eve^;  *  career  filled  with  the  mirth  of  riroui  the  love  of  oolottr 
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•Bd  of  fipsgftiice  of  DnfiPMoj,  the  philofophias  of  BUBtdt,  the 
adTentarous  fortones  of  Le  Glos. 

Hb  erratie,  careless,  glorious  open^ir  life  was  mellow  as 
good  wine,  and  radiant  as  noon,  yet  he  too,  like  the  child,  was 
a  Waif  and  Stray.  It  mo?ed  him  with  a  certain  sympathy  for 
her,  which  tempted  him  not  to  cast  her  forth  on  chance ;  for 
the  fragile  porcelain  of  a  female  child's  existence  might  perish 
^n  the  rapids  of  that  streun  of  hazard,  where  the  strong  gold- 
dashed  hronse  of  a  bold  male  life  conld  float  and  Tanqmsh. 

^  Suddenly,  still  with  his  attention  on  her,  he  drew  out  his 
fiolin  and  toadied  the  strings.  It  had  belonged  to  Blancbini, 
and  had  offcen  lulled  Pauline  Borghese  to  rifumber,  while  its 
sounds  floated  over  the  orange-grore  at  Bome.  Tricotrin  bent 
his  head  over  it,  and  plav^  one  of  tiioae  dirine  melodies  of 
Lulli's,  such  as  used  to  echo  down  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  and 
breathe  o^er  the  voluptuous  limbs  of  Coustou*s  goddesses. 

He  was  a  master  of  its  melody,  such  as  an  age  sees  only 
once  or  twice  ul  its  c;eneration.  Laughing  like  some  troop  of 
i^vellerS)  sobbing  like  some  life  worn  out  by  pain,  rich  as  a 
card  of  choristers'  voices,  sad  as  the  moaning  of  winds  throueh 
ilie  sea-pines,  the  music  followed  his  will,  as  the  souls  that  he 
moves  follow  the  moods  of  a  great  poet,  who  wakes  tears  or 
raillery  at  his  wish,  and.  reaches  now  to  heaven,  and  penetrates 
now  into  the  darkness  of  hell. 

As  he  thus  played,  the  child,  lyinc^  in  a  breadth  of  sunshine, 
glanced  up  and  listened.  GnidualTy  the  lilies  dropped  firom 
her  hands,  her  playmate  was  neglected,  her  face  flusned  with 
wcmdering  awe,  her  eyes  grew  numid,  her  mouth  parted  in 
breathless  delight.  She  never  moved  or  made  a  sound,  but 
heard,  spellbound  to  the  last. 

He  laid  the  instarument  aside  and  looked  at  her. 

*  You  have  a  soul — ^a  good  deal  of  it  for  a  female  thing ; 
though  I  am  half  afraid  you  haye  (mly  just  sufficient  to  get 
TOtt  into  mischief.  You  will  never  be  a  saint,  a  mariyr,  or  a 
neroine,  my  friend:  but  I  should  not  be  s^rised  if  you 
develop  into  a  Pompadour  or  a  Cabarrus.  Well,  that  was 
your  lottery.  If  you  had  gone  on  playing  I  would  have  had 
nothing  tb^  do  with  you ;  as  you  answer  to  my  music  I  vrill 
have  something.  I  do  not  want  you ;  you  will  oe  a  nuisance ; 
but  saving  your  life  is  i^ost  as  bad  as  giving  it  you,  and, 
after  your  unknown  parents,  I  am  the  most  guil^  person 
towatos  you.  I  have  not  much  for  myself ;  I  shall  not  haye 
mudi  for  you ;  btit,  if  nothing  better  comes  up  for  you,  if 
adthiiig  be  learned  of  your  rights,  we  will  see  wh|it  we  qMi  dQ 
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22  ^  XnieOTRW: 

to  let  Graild'm&rei  Yifebis  ke^  you>  iioee  thB  htm  •tncb  ll4a(tt»' 
for  the  trouble/ 

*  The  Holy  Virgin  bleaa  you  !*  cried  the  old  wooMUi.  •  *^¥ou 
will  adopt  her — *  ■    .      ,  -> 

*  Ear  from  it.  No  tvise  man  binds  faimeelf.  Thoi:q^  I  am 
here  to-day,  I  may  be  in  the  ntoon  to-motrow.  JJdA  is  a  game 
of  chance ;  so  much  the  better.  We  should  be  stifled  of  chance 
did  not  now  and  then  kick  a  throne  into  spacd^  and  ^ve  the 
accolade  to  a  beggar,  to  redress  the  balai^e  jand  dear  the 
atmosphere.  Adopt  her  ?  No.  But,  as  I  said,  I  tirttl  hdp 
you  to  keep  her.  She  will  not  cost  much  yet  awhile ;  and- 
there  may  be  sillier  ways  of  spending  coins  thto  in  floating  a. 
Waif,  thou£;h  I  doubt  it.  And  I  do  not  expect  much  of  her 
future.  She  has  a  soul;  but  female  creatures  with  yellow 
locks,  and  moutl^s  like  scarlet  japonica  buds,  always  kill  aoj 
soul  in  them  they  may  hare  been  bom  with  as' rabidly  an 
possible,  when  once  ther  are  launched  on  the  world.'  ' 

*  Ah,  hush,  Tricotrinr  i!Qurmured  grand'mive  entv^lwgly.' 
*  All  that  I  can  do  to  teach  her  aright  I  wiU.    You  know  that.' 

'Surely  I  do.  But  the  teachers  most  likely  to  get  hold  of 
such  a  woman  as  the  Waif  wiB  be,  are  two  deviis-^Vanity  and' 
the  Desire  of  Biches.  If  you  know  how  to  exorcisetheiii,  amie 
Yirelois,  you  know  what  has  beaten  all  the  dealers  in  new 
creeds  since  the  world  began.  Mademoiselle  Tiva,  you  will 
not  like  Ufe.  Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet — specially  for  your 
sex.  AH  I  say  is,  when  you  find  out  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  hare  embraced  a  golden  opportunity,  and 
died  among  the  clematis,  do  me  the  justice  to  remembm*  that 
it  was  your  own  obstinacy,  and  no  lack  of  my  good  counsel, 
that  made  you  prolong  your  existence.* 

With  which  farewdl  address  Triootrin  turned  to  the  old 
peasant,  and  in  ft  few  serious  phrases  explained  to  her  tho  total 
Ignorance  prevalent  through  l^e  district  of  any  due,  or  even 
suspicion,  that  could  .lead  wem  to  identify  the  deserters  of  tiie 
child,  ai|d  settle  to  provide  her  with  the  small  sum- necessary 
for  the  young  creature's  ibaintenance,  4S0  long  as  nothing 
occurred  to  make  it  possiblo  to  onforce  h^  mainteoMice  from 
those*  on  whom  its  duty  rested.  In-  the  absence  of  tlns^  the 
fotmdling,  without  him,  would  have  gone  to  public  charity. 
Partly  out  of  the  sympathetie  compassion  instmotive  in  him, 
chieflr  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  old  woman's  poverfy 
and  desolation,  which  his  assiistanoe  would  lighten  and  the 
infant's  presence  enliven,  he  promised  to  diaree  himself  with 
the  cost  of  the  6hild,  so  long  at  least  as  notbing  dionld  \m 
discovered  of  her  rightful  guardiani. 
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. .  Grand'm&r^  Yirelois  knew  well  that  the  bond  wobM  Mrer 
le  broken,  and  tbat  the  money  given  her  weald  come  ai  sorelj 
as  the  spriDg  or  the  autumn  came ;  though  she  knew  him  abe 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  was  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
if  he  ever  troubled  himself  to  see  again  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
tected.  She  knew  bis  ways,  and  knew  something  also  of  his 
life,  though  it  was  clothed  to  her  in  that  garb  of  fable  with 
which  peasant  superstition  and  exaggeration  surrounded  it. 
^  The  child,  while  her  destiny  was  balanced  and  decided, 
played  with  Mistigri ;  something  stilled  by  the  effect  ihe  mvak 
haa  |;aken  on  her,l)ut  carelessly  happy  ad  only  childhood  can 
jbe,  catchiog  at  the  quiveriug  sun-rays  on  the  floor  with  her 
hands,  and  burying  her-  bright  head  in  am<nig  her  abundance 
of  woodflilies. 
Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  away  amid  the  old  woman*a  thanks 

End  prai$es,  paused  a  moment  beside  his  Waif,  as  the  monkey 
^apied  up  to  his  shpulder. 

*  Hiad0moi8eile  Viva,  I  w<mder  if  you  wiU  ever  make  me  re* 
pent  having  taken  you  out  of  your  clematis  coffin  P ' 

Mademoiselle  Yiva  laughsd  wher0  she  la^  in  the  sunshine, 
pulUi^g  the  snowy  leaves  impatiently  to  pieces  of  the  lilies 
whic^  f he  had  found  so  fair,  that  she  might  reach  their  golden 
^tameos. 

'A  bad  omen,'  said  Tricotrin.  Ton  are  changeable  and 
ypu  are  ungrateful ;  of  course  you  are  though,  being  feminine ; 

i'bu  like  that  goldglitt^, and  do  not  care  how  the  lilies  die,  so 
ong  as  you  get  it  ,  ^ow  early  your  sex  shows  itself!  * 

And  with  that  tvei  y^mt  out  and  down  the  crumbling  stair^ 
way,  pingipg  hia  JD%^wu 

'  Whai  fools  we  are! '  he  thought.^  '  Love  freedom  how  we 
will,  we  are  sure  to,  bind  ourselves  with  some  unwelcome  tie— 
a  mistress  or  a  apaniel,  An  .art  or  a  Waif!  Idiotcyl  The 
child  would  have  gone  among  the  foundlings  and  grown  up 
into  a  grisette  or  a  pioxk ;  :and  now  shd  will  look  like  a  princess, 
and  be  T^ared  like  a^peasaut,.  a&d  tease  me,  I  dare  say,  all  mj 
life  long  I ' 

But  pity,  rather  for  the  lonely  tender-souled  old  woman 
than  for.  the  stray  chiji^  had  moved  him  to  make  tlie  promise, 
and  he  would  not  draw  back  from  it.  Besides,  one  of  the  few 
sqrrows  ofyhisjoyoua' life' had  been  wh6n  a  young  mother  had 
isin  dead  in  his  arms  with  all  her  rich  gitaua's  beauty,  colour* 
less  ai^  breathless,  }ike  a  broken  pomegranate-flower,  and  with 
his  son  of  a  day's  life  dead  too  in  her  boaom ;  for  their  sakes 

ke  bud  fitf  on  this  deserted  tbingi  who  also  would  be  otUed  • 


TRICOTRIN: 


cbild  of  mn,  who  also  might  haye  vaiiily  Btriren  to  find  warmth 
tt  a  heart  whose  pulse  was  stilL 
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Thb  woodland  nook  in  which  he  had  found  the  Waif,  and  in 
which  the  old  tower  stood,  was  a  piece  of  outlying  forest-land, 
between  the  vineyards  of  one  of  the  finest  champagne  districts 
of  central  France  and  the  park  of  the  ch&teau  of  Yilliers,  the 
chief,  indeed  for  many  leagues  the  only  great,  demesne  in  those 
parts.  It  was  a  noble  ancient  place,  that  had  once  belonged 
to  one  of  the  highest  races  of  the  country,  had  passed  through 
many  owners'  hands  since  the  days  of  the  Eighty-nine,  i&nd 
had  of  late  been  purchased  by  the  object  of  Ninette's  homage, 
under  whose  domination  it  had  again  arisen  to  its  loi^  lost 
grandeur. 

The  park  was  like  to  that  of  St.  Oloud,  avenue  rising  above 
avenue  on  a  steep  hill-side ;  and  Tricotrin  ascended  its  broad 
winding  roads  beneath  their  succeeding  aisles  of  trees,  the  St- 
ranger chant  rising  also  higher  and  higher,  like  the  song  of  a 
lark,  as  he  mounted  the  terraced  slopes. 

These  stretched  high  and  far ;  the  forest  and  park  of  Tilliers 
were  of  enormous  extent,  with  the  river  flashing  through  them, 
on  which  the  chftteau  itself  looked  down  where  it  crowned  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Some  two  hours  of  swift  walking  brought 
him  to  the  summit,  and  into  the  private  gardens  and  avenues 
more  immediately  close  to  the  house,  which  was  itself  a  gray 
picturesque  renaissance  pile,  with  many  towers,  many  angles, 
much  ricn  carving,  much  beautiful  alternation  of  light  and  of 
shade. 

He  pushed  open  a  gilded  scrolled  ^ate,  looking  uo  at  the 
blazonry  on  the  shield  of  its  archway — it  was  that  of  tne  arms 
of  the  foreign  house  of  Estmere ;  he  smiled  as  he  saw  them-— 
and  went  through  into  the  gardens. 

A  young  man  was  at  work  among  their  gorgeous  autumnal 
blossoms. 

'  G-ood*day,  Valentin,'  said  Tricotrin,  loitering  a  moment. 
*  So  you  have  a  new  lord  ^ ' 

'  A  very  good  one,'  smiled  the  youth.  *  There  is  i^o  laci^  pf 
work  here  now,  summer  or  winter.' 

*  Good.    Ani?  -^-^  haye  given  up  Parif  f ' 
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*I  We,  moiiBieiir.  I  epanot  be  better  than  well  off;  and  I 
am  well  off  here.' 

'Quite  right.  It  is  a  miBtake*  that  oyer^centraliaation. 
Ererj  bouI  rushing  to  the  capital,  and  the  country  left  a  d^ert. 
It  18  as  iF  all  the  blood  staved  in  the  heart :  how  would  the 
sapless  Binbs  move  then  ?  oj  the  way,  why  do  yon  not  manr 
Ninette  P' 

The  ypunp;.man  coloured^  and  destroyed  a  head  of  azaleai. 

*  Ninette  is  coy,  monsieur ;  she  has  seen  these  grand  people 
here.* 

'  Pooh !  Because  you  give  the  child  time  to  think  about 
them.  She  loves  you,.  Valentin,  but  she  wants  to  be  more  en- 
treated to  say  so.  Women,  scorn  a  timid  lover ;  though  shy<« 
ness  is  the  best  tribute  to  their  own  power,  you  can  never  get 
them  to  appreciate  it' 

The  gardener  laughed  and  flushed  with  pleasure. 

'  Ah,  you  know  how  I  adore  her — the  little  coquette  I  Ton 
know  hftw  my  one  desii:e  is  to  win  her  as  my  wife.' 

'  Welt  tell  her  that  boldly ;  you  will  conquer  her.  Give 
her  a  wedding-ring  and  a  hearth  of  her  own,  and  ahe  will  think 
no  more  of  the.  big  people  up  at  the  ch&teau.' 

Valentin  laughed  happily. 

'  Ah,  if  I  only  thougpt  she  cared  for  me.' 

'Simpleton !  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  cannot  get  the 
woman  he  fancies.  But  if  you  let  litde  Ninette  think  you 
only  like  her  as  well  as  you  like  Manon,  and  Sose,  and  Jacque- 
line^ and  'Maothe,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  villi^,  why — of 
course  she  will  begin  to  ponder  on  the  heaux  tneiMieurs  darA 
up  here.*' 

Having;  left  that  suggestion  to  bear  harvest  in  the  good  gar- 
dener's simple  sincere  soul,  TrijQQtrin  went  onward ;  it  was  his 
way  to  scatter  seeds  of  peace,  and  contentment,  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  good  counsel,  m  this  fashion,  without  seeming  to  do 
more  than  cast  light  words  most  idly. 
.  Valentin  was  the  little  peach-seller's  first  love ;  her  fancy 
had  subsequently  been  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a  life  she  could 
never  reach ;  but  Tricotrin  kaeyr  enough  of  the  village  coquette's 
honest  child-nature,  through  all  her  vanity,  tp  know  that  her 
heart  remained  true  to  her  early  lover,  and  that  she  was  of  the 
temper,  when  once  under  the  shade  of  her  own  vine,  in  the 
house  of  a  husband,  never  to  concern  herself  bat  about  her 
fowls,  and. her  flowers,  and  her  Sunday  earrings,  and  her  spun 
linen,  and  th^  young  children  who  would  play  among  the 
sga^let  b^ana  ^  yellow  go\urds  of  her  gardei^    9o  a  homelyi 
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innoeent,  plead&nt  life  would  be  Idct  in  ihe  ifiur  grape 'cbttII1T]^ 
instead  of  another  lost  one  being  added  to  the  shoate  of  painted 
drunken,  ghastly,  greedy  lives  in  the  dens  of  Plarbr/  ^ 

Through  the  gardens,  with  their  statues  gleamit^  trhit^ 
through  groves  of  yew  and  c^resls,  Tricotrin  passed  on  till  h^ 
emne  xylose  imder  the  walls  of  the  ch&teau,  toweling  hi|;h  above 
him,  auatnt,  majestic,  niedia&yal,  while  from  the  peaKed  roof 
floated  a  standard,  with  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  ^Estmeres 
on  it.  .      ,  -  -  .  . 

He  glanced  np  at  the  banner,  then  looked  through  a  yeil  of 
iowering  creepers  that  hung  over  a  window  hear  him — a  mul- 
Hoaed  window,  partly  open,  so  that  the  chamber  within  could 
be  seen.  It  was  the  old  banqueting  room  of  the  building; 
freshly  restored  with  rich  deep  hues  of  purple,  and  the  soft 
gleam  of  dead  gold,  on  panels  and  floor  and  ceiling;  a  splendid 
apa^tmpnt,  with  its  va^t  central  table  furnished' forth  as  meals 
Preset  for'princefi^. '  'There  were  half-a-dozen  servants  waiting 
noiselessly;  biit  there  was  only  one  guest  for  them  to  serve; 
arid  be,  ais  Triootrin  first  saw  him,  made  a  motion  with  his 
haiid  for  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  as  he  was  left  atone, 
sank  back  in  his  seat  with  a  weary  languor^  his  noon  brieiakfj^st 
scarcely  tasted.  He  was  a  man  some  few  years  younger  than 
the  one  who  watched  him,  very  tall,  very  fair,  of  a  noble, 
thoughtful,  northern  beauty  of  feature/though  his  countenance 
was' veiy  grave,  apd  shadowed,  with  a  look  that  had  a  restless, 
bitter,  infinitely  regretfiil  melauchbly  on  it. 

He  looked  like  a  man  on  whom  some  heavy  blow  had  fallen, 
^nd  on'  whom  its  eifdcts  stiB  enduried,  though  striven 'Against 
with  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  a  haughty  aijid  naturally 
tranquil  teiil^'ehiment. 

Tncotrin  stood  unseen,  watching  *him  in  his  sblitude;  and 
his  eyes  grew  full  of  pity  as  he  did  so.  He  daw  thstit  this 
aristocrat  amid  his  greatness  was  as  weary  and  as  desolate  as 
a  royal  prisoner  of  state. 

VAh,  Estmere!  *  he  murmured  half  aloudi  *' After  all,  hpw 
much  happier  am  I  than  you  I  *  .    /^  .    \ 

An  impulse  moveil  him  to  go,  within,  to  touch  the. hand  that 
lay  so  listlessly  beside  the  dishes  of  gold,  to  break  the  solitude 
that  amid  so  much  grandeur  was  lonely  as  peasants  never  are 

lone.:  •  ■  ■ .  ;  ;/'  •";  *;  ';;       .;;\„ 

But  thougb  of  a  nature  usually  impulsive,  he  restrained  the 
d!esire  now ;  iie  remained  quiet  while  gazing  through  the  screen 
offolia^., 

'  I  wish  I  couldi  avenge  him,^  lie  thdught.  *  I^o'ur  years  hfty^' 
gone  bjf  but  the  poisoned  wound  rankles  stiU.' 
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"He'toriied awify at lengtb,  after^loiig  look,  tlnoiigh  wUck 
the  maai  he^atdred  never  ebanged  his  position,  bat  sat  motion* 
less  and  lost  in  thought,  in  the  midst  of  Ins  painted  and  TelTeti. 
hun^  chamber,  on  Whose  ma^ficenoa  tiia  noon  sunlight  ot 
France  Waa  streamiiig. 

'  Ali,"Mistigri! '  murmured  Tricotm,  as  be  passed  oat  down 
the  g!U*dens,  the-  one  end  of  his  visit  tiiither  accomplished; 
'  mine  is  the  better  choice.  He  is  a  prince  in  tiie  purples,  but 
pnder  his  ermine  thrbbs  the  jagged  niohre,  wrenched  dj  a  Tile 
wifbV  didhonour.  Tou  and  I  are  happier,  little  one.  If  he 
have  his  grapes  in  a  jewelled  dish,  we  take  ours  out  of  their 
own  vine-leaves,  fresh  from  the  vintage-feast.  If  he  drink  his- 
burgundy  imder  i^e  shadow  of  costly  frescoes,  we  drink  ours 
under  the  green  roofing  <^  summer  trees.  If  he  have  delicata 
patrician  cheeks,  and  hair  diamond-studded  to  toj  witb,  we. 
nave  cheefiLS  that  bloom  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  hair 
wreathed  with  the  forest  bowers,  if  he  be  great,  we  enjoj  I 
Ours  is  the  better  portkm,  Mistigri.  The  only  man  happy  is 
tho  man  who'is  fr^ ;  imd  the  only  man  free  is  the  man  who  it 
at  on6e  j>hiloB6pher  Mid  wanderer,  ^*  Sans  pays,  sans  prince, 
et  4Bah8  lois  I "  His  country,  the  world — his  prince,  his  art,*— > 
Ms  law,  his  conscience  and  ms  choice  I  * 

.Ai^d  he  went  on,  chant^g^  once  more  tiie  gay  chant  of  the 
DioaSne  through  the  wooded  slopes  and  down  the  terraces^ 
while  the  distant' joyous  edho  of  his  voice  reached  faintlv  to 
thenar  of  the  solitary  ndble  who  sat  within;  He  h^uraitf 
and  drew  ft  deep  bi^ath  that  was  almost  a  sigh. 

'How  carelessly  ihat  song  sounds  1'  he  thousht.  'Some 
tintager  oi*  forests,  I  suppose-4mt  surely  a  man  who  k  happy/ 

And  the  great  man  in  his  palaoe  envied  the  careless  singer 
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By  the  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  wooded  rock,  stood  a  quaint 
4ttle  old  Wtding,  prcturesque,  aged,  cloister-like,  yet  cottage- 
l^e^  with  an,  abundance  of  lyy  clothing  it  from  roof  to  base,  in 
which  so  n^any  thousand  birds  made  their  home,  that  in  thel 
early  summer  the  place  seemed  one  mass  of  fluttering  wings 
a4d  ^oyoiu  voices.  -  Half  of  it  had  been  knocked  to  ruins  in  ikiB 
Fronde,  the  other  half  was  worth  very  little,  save  to  artists  who 
Iqveil  its,  quunt  nooks  and  angles,  and  the  splendour  df  th^ 
panoiama  which  stretched  before  it,  of  river,  hill,  and  vineyard^ 
with  the  towers  and  spires  of  Blois  in  the  golden  distanci^.  - 
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-  One  of  its  gables  held  an  oval  dem-emlvasare^  wuiclaw 
whose  glass  had  long  since  perished  and  oeen  replaced  hj  coils, 
of  iyj  hanging  down  across  the  aperture*  The  oval  hole  was 
high  in  air,  in  the  topmost  stones  of  the  coping,  beneath  its  red 
high  sloping  roof;  but  it  seryed  like  a  frame  ibr  a  young  face 
that  looked  out  from  it  vetj  often. ,  The  face  of  a  woman-^child 
of  fifteen  s  a  face  with  the  richest  of  lair  tints,  with  a  beautiful 
icarlet  mouth  whose  comers  curled  upward,  with  great  dark 
eyes  that  were  black  with  the  soft  glowing  darkness  of  the 
antelope's,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  tossed  backward^  and 
tied  with  a  blue  fillet,  to  fall  all  OYi^r  heir,  shoulders  at.  its 
own  will.  r  . 

It  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  riverside;  Blois  was  only 
▼isible  on  a  sunny  day,  and  there  were  nothing  but  vineyarcb 
and  peasant-properties  £ot  leagues  around.  Yet  there  had 
been  lio  lack  of  the  warmest,  if  not  the  most  flattering,  speakers 
to  tell  the  child  of  her  beauty. 

'  The  old  ferryman  who  would  let  her  float  for  hours  in  Ma 
broad  lumbering  boat ;  the  country  people  who  when  thej 
passed  her  on  their  way  to  market  would  check  their  mules 
aud  give  her  their  largest  eggs,  brightest  fruit,  sweetest  honey ; 
the  yine  labourers  who  would  look  up  to  catch  a  glance  from 
her  as  they  went  to  their  work  among  the  grapes  ^  all  who 
came  near  her  caressed  her,  spoiled  her,  lavished  on  her  all  the 
kindliness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  nation,  and  christened  her 
wherever  she  went,  lie  Souriredela  Loire,*  *La  Fille  des  Fees/ 
And  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  laughing  river,  beside  whose 
banks  all  her  short  life  had  passed,  seemed  caught  on  her  face 
in  its  sunlight  and  beauty  where  it  looked  out  from  the  gloom 
of  the  oval  embrasure. 

She  was  listening  with  eager  expectant  pleasure,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  afternoon.  All  was  quiet ;  her  friend  the 
ferryman  was  mending  an  old  brown  sail  under  the  shade  of  his 
cottage,  and  the  boat  itself  was  motionless,  casting  a  long 
shadow  across  the  water.  Some  way  off  some  children  in  Httle 
blue  blouses  were  playing  under  a  sycamore  with  a  great  gourd 
,  they  could  hardly  roll.  Very  far  4own  the  {stream  there  was  a 
'  barge,  drifting  lazily,  ^rith^a  load  of  hay,  pn  which  the  men  who 
had  mown  it  were  stretched  sound  asleep  in  the  calm  and  the 
heat. 

At  every  point  where  her  eyes'  glanced  there  was  a  pictuAS 
pf  exquisite  colour,  and  light,  and  variety. 
'  But  the  scene  in  its  loveUness  w^s  so  old  to  her,  so  familiar 
that  it  WW  acarcely  lovely,  09Jy  n^pppto^oys,    yif\th  p\]  ^ 
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duUViunud  ignonuit  impatience  of  the  iotb  of  the  present— 
joT8  80  Utile  yalued  at  tne  time,  so  fatUely  regretted  in  the 
after-jears — she  was  heedless  of  the  hoar's  pleasare»  she  was 
longing  for  what  had  not  come. 

Sonnd  a  bend  in  the  river  a  rowing  boat  came  in  sight.  Thi 
Jong  straight  stroke  of  oars  in  powerful  hands  sent  the  little 
thing  swiftly  forward  with  pleasant  and  even  pace.  At  timet 
it  loitered  while  the  rower  let  his  sculls  lie  at  rest  and  ^ased  in 
peaceful  indolence  down  the  rush  of  the  stream.  At  times  he 
brought  it  onward,  gently  and  easily,  down  the  rapid  current 
through  the  hot  and  fragrant  day,  between  the  landscapes  of 
the  vine-hung  banks.  Every  now  and  then,  from  unoer  the 
shade  of  his  sombrero,  his  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  distant  cottage 
smothered  in  its  chestnuts  and  its  cork-trees ;  and  with  the 
ripple  of  the  water  his  voice  sang  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice 
barcarolle  a  rowing  song  of  Turkish  boatmen.  The  *  Allah  hn !  * 
of  the  Golden  Horn  went  echoing  softly  over  the  width  of  the 
Loire ;  and  the  bargemen  looked  up  from  their  indolent  rest  in 
the  hay,  and  the  children  left  off  their  game  with  the  gourd, 
and  the  old  ferryman  dropped  the  heavy  end  of  his  sail  to  shade 
his  eyes  from  the  sun  with  one  hand,  as  they  heard  the  song 
and  saw  the  boat,  and  smiled  with  one  accord — for  it  was 
Tricotrin. 

The  child  saw  and  heard  too,  laughed  with  delight,  balanced 
herself  with  an  upward  agile  spring  till  her  foot  rested  on  the 
stone  coping  of  her  window-seat,  and  leaping  lightly  down  off 
the  jutting  stones  that  formed  a  aort  of  crazed  and  crumbling 
irregular  stairway  from  her  casement  to  the  ground,  ran  as 
fleetly  as  a  young  deer  down  the  slope  to  the  river-bank,  and 
reached  it  just  as  the  boat-keel  grated  there. 

•Viva!* 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  tender  caress  as  she 
threw  ner  arms  about  him  with  the  abandonment  and  welcome 
of  an  ardent,  graceful  child,  lifting  her  lovely  mouth,  like  a  red 
camellia  bud,  up  for  the  kiss  which  he  gave  it  lightly. 

'  Viva,'  he  cned, '  of  a  surety  you  have  the  most  inherent 
pertinacity  in  living  of  any  creature  ever  bom  I  Nothing  but 
a  chamois — or  a  naif— could  have  sprung  down  that  wall  by 
the  jutting  stones.  You  have  a  marvellous  trick  of  thriving  on 
what  would  have  killed  any  other.  Still — tant  va  la  eruche  i 
Tms,  etc.    Ta/ke  care.* 

Viva  lai^hed  up  in  his  {ace. 

*  If  I  had  fallen,  y^v  would  baye  beei^  there.  What  matte* 
Jhenf' 
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*fiat !  may  not  le  '^tliere  "  alwii^B.  fi&tkrt  leia  on  a  tee4 
little  one.  To  depend  on  another  is  to  walk  npon  cnitehes; 
and  the  b^t  crutdi  h  but  a  Borrj  exchange  for  sound  limbs. 
Ahf  Mistigri  wants  to  get  at  you;  take  her.  And  yoa  have 
beten  well  all  this  while  f ' 

*  Why,  1  am  always  well/  laughed  the  child  in  the  exultant 
security  of  her  own  perfect  strength  and  health.  *I  do  not 
think  1  know  what  pain  is.  But  for  what  a  long  time  you  have 
been  away !    I  thought  you  would  never  eomie.' 

Tritfotrin  shrugged*  his  shoulders. 

'  Mignonne,  I  cannot  let  even  a  "Waif  be  a  tie.  I  haVe  en- 
joyed myself;  and  so  have  you,  I  do  not  doubt.' 

*  O  I  enjoy  myself,'  answered  the  child  with  a  certain  disdain 
for  ti^e  fact.    *  fiut  Ad^le  says  it  is  **  provincial "  to  enjoy.* 

^And  who  may  this  kill-joy  and  cynic  of  an'Ad^ie  be,  I  pray 
you?' 

'  She  is  at  the  convent ;  a  noble's  daughter,*  said  the  Waif, 
still  clinging  to  him  with  one  hand,  while  she  heid  Mistigri  with 
the  other.  *  But  I  forgot ;  yon  must  be  tired,  you  must  want 
to  eat?* 

'  Tired  ?^— no.  Hungry  ?— yes.  I  have  been  rowing  three 
leagues,  and  have  bad  only  a  draught  of  red  w^ne  on  the  way. 
Have  you  anything  in  your  liarder,  little  one  ? ' 

*  O  yes.  There  is  some  galette,  and  plenty  of  chestnuts,  and 
a  guinea- heii,  though  I  atn  afraid  she  is  a  little  old^  and  some 
fruit.'  '^ 

*  Enough.    It  is  a  sapper  for  a  king.' 

*  Ybu  will  come  in  now  P  * 

'  *  To  get  it  ?— y e^.  To  eat  it  9-^09  si  Mia  !  Never  spend 
time  indoors  when  you  can  spend  it  out  of  doors.  Stay.  {Ron 
and  bring  me  somethiQg,  while  I  fasten  the  boat.  Grand'm^re 
is  washing,  I  see ;  that  is  a  sacred  and  solemn*  business.  Tell 
her  I  will  see  her  later  on,  when  'dielinen  shall  have  reposed  in 
peace.' 

The  child  flew  off  on  ber  errand,  the  ckmd  of  her  fair  hair 
flying  behind  her  on  the  wind,  to  where  the  little  figure  of  the 
old  peasant  woman,  older  bUt'iMme  l^e  less  active,  bent  over  t 
great  washing  tub  among  the  s<*ftrlet4owferhig  beans  of  her 
garden.  Orand'mere  had  grown  deaf,  and  l^e  height  of  the^ 
beans  had  prevented  her  seeing  the  arrival. 

Tricotrin  dragged  his  boat  up  on  the  bank,  high  and  dry 
upon  the  grass,  fastened  it  to  a  tree,  and  had  only  jui^  finished^ 
tying  the  rope  when  his  Witif  retnmed  with  both  bands  laden ; 
the  sunshine  like  a  halo  of  gold  round  her  bead,  her  facebeaii»«- 
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^  wiiit  deli|^ti»  and  the  wajcmtli  of  the  day  and  the  kiM  <tf 
the  wind. 

'This  is  all  I  can  find.  Will  that  doP  That  gray  oat  of 
Sarazin's  has  stolen  the  fowl/  she  said,  as  he  hastened  to  take 
her  burd^  from  her,  with  the  courtesy  he  would  sooner  have 
omitted  to  a  ^ueen  than  to  a  foundling. 

^Do  i  It^  IS  a  meal  for  the  gods.  But  yon  are  feminine, 
Yiya ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  senre  me.* 

^I  would  Bcacve  none  hut  you.' 

*  Verily?  Then  you  are  wrong,  my  cliild.  Ton  should 
ser?e  all  the  old  and  the  poor.  Ne?erthelos8  I  thank  you  for 
your  preference.    And  now  let  us  go  to  your  favourite  tree.' 

The  tree  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cottage  where 
he  had  placed  his  Waif  and  her  guardian;  a  huge  old  beech- 
tree  with,  wide-stretching  arms  of  shelter  and  welcome,  and 
moBS-ilined  couches  in  the  depths  of  its  gr^it  trunk,  and  id)ove- 
head  a  brown  crown  of  fredi  green  leaf.  The  tree  stood  some 
way  from  the  river,  yet  close  enough  for  all  the  babble  of  the 
water  to  be  heard  amid  a  deep-grown  woodland  wilderness 
that  sunounded  it;  woodland  ending  only  were  the  vineyards 
met.it. 

And  here^  in  the  hollows  of  the  massive  boles,  was  the 
Waif's  favourite  throne ;  a  throne  where  the  chi|d  would  sit 
through  many  sunny  hours,  watching  the  birds'  flight,  and  the 
movement  of  the  insects  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  aconite  aad 
tiie  purple  gloriesf  of  the  goigeous  belladonna ;  a  throne  with- 
out one  care  on  its  emin^icei  one  <}ruelty  in  its  embrace. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  the  Waif  had  been  found 
Among  the  clematis,  aud  those  twelve  years  had  been  full  of 
the  long,  sweety  spontaneous  pleasures  of  childhood.  True 
she  lived  simply  in  a  river-side  cottage,  with  an  old  and  un- 
learned woman  for  her  only  companion,  whose  chief  cares  were 
the  eternal  wants  of  thojpo^  au/eu^  and  the  health  of  the  hens 
scratching  im  the. garden.  But  then  that  old  woman  loved  her 
with  a  passionate  and  most  tender  adoration.  That  cottage, 
with  its  little  chambers  that  were  like  so  many  interiors  of 
Teniers'  and  Van  Tol's,  was  the  only  home  she  knew.  Fruits 
and  flowers,  and  the  singipg  of  birds  and  of  waters,  and  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  vine-fields,  and  the  plenteous  joy  of  the 
-harvests,  made  up  ihe  golden  sum  of  her  young  days ;  and  from 
the  night-time,  when  she  fell  asleep  in  her  little  white  nest 
under  the  ^ves».with  prayi^rs  muttered,  above  her,  to  the  sun- 
rbeiwhen  aha  awoke,  tuU  of  eagemess.^for  the  unworn  inno- 
cent hoora  tiiiat  the  mere  a^ase  of  emstenoe  made  sweet  to 
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ber  as  ili&f  ftl*d  sw6et  to  the  young  birds  thnuitb^  ihetnflelfes 
forth  in  the  spring-tide,  Viva  had  led  the  pure  bright  life  of  a 
^hild  in  the  country,  and  been  happy  in  it  as  only  children 
are. 

She  had  thriven  with  tnat^vellous  perfection,  as  though  in 
rebellion  against  the  fate  that  had  cast  h^r  out  to  perish.  She 
had  grown  In  grace  and  strength  on  her  hard  brown  bread  and 
her  draught  of  goat's  milk^  as  kings*  daughters  will  not  thrire 
in  palaces.  She  had  sprung  up  radiant,  loyely,  laughing,  fear- 
less, under  the  shelter  of  the  crumbling  roof,  as  a  plume  of 
golden-rod  will  blossom  under  the  leaning  wall  of  a  ruin.  And 
he  who  had  first  taken  pity  on  her  head  never  since  that  hour 
deserted  her. 

He  had  seen  her  at  intervals — ^widely  distant  ones  for  several 
years,  closer  to  each  other  as  she  grew  older — but  wherever  he 
wandered,  however  long  he  was  absent,  the  old  dame  Yirelois 
was  alwajs  certain  that  twice  in  the  year  would  come,  as  sure 
as  seed-time  and  reaping-time,  the  sum  which  he  had  promised 
her  to  succour  her  poverty  and  maintain  the  Waif. 

The  child  knew  her  history.  He  forbade  her  to  be  kept  in 
secret  of  it.  Nothing  had  ever  been  learned  that  could  give  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  her  birth  or  the  motive  of  her  abandon- 
ment, and  Viva,  fed  on  fairy-lore  by  her  foster-mother,  believed 
herself  devoutly  the  offspring  of  elfin  loves.  She  delighted  to 
think  herself  not  wholly  mortal; 

Any  sense  of  shame  or  of  desolation  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  her ;  and  the  kindly-natured  peasantry  of  the 
district,  sharing  a  little  too  in  her  own  view  of  her  fairy- 
parentage,  caressed  her,  admired  her,  and  treated  her  with  a 
sort  of  nomage  that  was  due  partly  to  her  own  exceeding 
beauty,  and  partly  to  the  reverent  love  in  which  they  held  her 
protector^  and  which  did  its  utteraiost  to  turn  her  childish 
head  with  vanity  and  wilfulness,  and  persuade  her  that  she 
was  of  very  difierent  mould  to  the  common,  sunrbumt,  toil- 
marked  clay  around  her ;  for  Viva — a  Waif  and  Stray,  nameless 
and  homeless,  found  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  red  serge,  and  saved 
by  a  monkey  stretching  out  a  little  horny  black  hand — ^was 
as  proud  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Cffisars  had  warmed 
her  clear  rosy  cheeks. 

The  pride  was  fostered  in  her  by  many  things — ^by  the  adu- 
lation of  griand'm&re,  who  incessantly  fondled  her  as  something 
beyond  earth  in  her  loveliness ;  by  the  deference  of  the  few 
people  whom  she  ever  saw  to  the  charaas  and  caprices  of  her 
graceful  infancy  ]  by  the  '^orance  even  of  her  own  origiM^ 
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wbicli  left  her  paresitage  a  bbuik  that  could  be  filled  upb/ 
iinagination  witn  every  gorgeous  and  wondroua  picture.  This 
wayward  ^nd  baseless  pride  had  been  nourished  by  eteiy  erea* 
ture  who  approached  her  saTO  one,  and  that  one  Yiva  lored 
better  than  all  others. 

All  the  child*8  affectionate,  wayward,  contradictory  little 
soul  spent  itself  in  love  for  Tricotrin.  All  she  had  that 
pleased  her — the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair,  the  bonbons  in  their 
silvered  papers,  the  music  that  told  her  of  such  entrancing 
fables  of  unknown  worlds,  the  pretty  ivory  chain  that  hung 
round  her  neck,  which  was  as  white  as  itself— all  came  to  her 
from  his  hands ;  for  though  without  riches  himself,  he  could 
give  what  seemed  riches  to  the  fancy  of  a  young  lonely  crea- 
ture; and  he  who  abhorred  a  tie — even  a  tie  of  love— had 
grown  to  feel  an  irresistible  fondness  for  the  thing  whose  life 
he  had  saved — such  fondness  as  was  but  an  instij^t  with  the 
warm  liberal  compassionatei  heart  of  tho  man  for  a  being  se 
utterly  dependent  on  him. 

The  life  that  lay  behind  him  had  been  filled  with  many 

loves.    His  painter's  eyes  and  poet's  fancy  had  seen  beauty  in 

many  female  forms,  under  the  suns  of  many  lands ;  but  notmng 

purer,  and  in  its  way  nothing  deeper,  haid  ever  touched  him 

than  the  tenderness  that  he  had  given  his  Waif.  He  had  saved 

her,  as  he  would  have  saved  a  wood-pigeon  from  the  trap,  a 

hare  from  the  netted  snare*  and  had  thought  to  concern  him* 

self  no  more  with  her  than  with  the  pigeon  that  flew,  or  with 

the  bare  that  fled  away  from  him^  rejoicing  in  release,  fint  ia 

his  own  fashion,  Tricotrin^  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  his 

conscience,  obeyed  what  he  deemed  duty,  even  when  obedience 

went  hardly  against  him ;   and,  to  his  own  thinking*,  havin*^ 

brought  this  existence  out  from  the  death  that  had  oeen  as- 

sijg^ned  to  it,  he  had  a  ri^ht  bound  upon  him  to  see  how  it 

fared  and  into  what  semblance  it  grew. 

He  loved  the  vine-countries  well,  and  with  most  grape* 
harvests  came  to  them.  Thus  he  haa  never  wholly  lost  sight 
of  his  foundling,  and  Yiya  adored  him  with  a  passionate  faith 
and  reverence  mat  she  yielded  to  no  one  else^  and  which  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rarity  of  his  presence 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  visits ;  for  these  invested  him  in 
Viva's  eyes  with  the  grandeur  of  a  king  in  disguise,  and  the 
miraculous  advent  of  one  who  was  not  as  other  men  are. 

On  the  whole,  the  ,Waif  fared  better^  having  fiiUen  to  the 
hands  of  a  vagabond  philosopher,  than  if  she  had  drifted  to 
^iose  of  a  respected  philanthropist.     The  latter  would  have 
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bad  her  ffliBtening  hair  shorn  8faori;,aB  a  clt)ifm  with  which  thut 
immortal  and  inconsistent  socialist  Nature  had  no  justification 
tn  crpVning  a  foundling,  and,  in  his  desire  to  make  her  fully 
expiate  the  lawless  crime  of  entering  the  world  without  pui'se 
or  passport,  would  have  left  her  no  choice,  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood,  save  that  between  siiming  and  starving.  The 
former  bade  the  long  fair  tresses  iloat  on  the  air,  sunny  rebels 
against  bondage,  and  saw  no  reabon  why  the  childhood  of  the 
castaway  should  not  have  its  shdx^  of  childish  joyousness  as 
well  as  the  childhood  prince-begotten  and  palace-cradled ;  hold- 
ing that  the  fresh  life  just  budded  on  earth  was  as  free  from 
all  soil,  no  matter  whence  it  came,  as  is  the  brook  of  pure 
^rivulet  water,  no  matter  whether  it  spring  from  classic  late  or 
from  darksome  cavern. 

'  A  meal  for  the  gods  I '  said  Tricotrin,  taking  out  the  con* 
tents  of  Viva's  basket,  *  Kgs,  pears,  a  melon,  and  white 
bread!  Why,  extravagant  one,  what  were  you  dreaming  of 
to  apologise  for  such  a  fair  feast?  Horace  could  not  have 
wanted  a  better.  This  is  my  Jlambreras,  as  the  good  knight 
of  Maricha  phrased  it.  But  the  Don  consoled  himself  for 
short  commons  with  a  long  name  and  a  vast  show.  We  are 
wiser  than  that.  We  have  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without 
bombast.' 

*  I  wish  there  was  something  better  though.  That  cat  is 
■uch  a  thief  I  *  said  the  Waif  with  a  sigh,  looking  down  on  hfm 
from  where  she  was^  sitting  aloft  in  the  curved  trunk  of  the 
huge  bpech-tree. 

*  Better !  Foolish  child  I  Ask  Mistigrj.  There  could  be 
nothing  better  when  I  add  my  flask'  of  wine,  which  it  never 
does  to  leave  to  chance.  Here  is  honey  sweet  as  that  of  Hy- 
iuettus  ;  bread  to  be  the  prose  of  com  to  the  poett-y  of  fruit; 
and  Bhenish  that  Schiller  loved,  with  all  the  Khine  legends 
steeped  in  it.  I  would  not  change  these  for  all  the  cooks  whose 
art  consists  in  leaving  yon  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  you  are 
eating  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  And  now,  since  it  is  no  fun  to  look 
dn  at  others'  meals,  and  you  say  you  have  had  your  own,  try 
come  bonbons,  ma  mie* 

He  tossed  upward  to  her  as  he  spoke  several  bright-coloured 
packets  of  sweetmeats,  gilded  and  sUVered  in  the  floral  iPrench 
fashion,  and  Viva  caught  each  in  its  turn  with  a  laugh,  of  de* 
light.  She  had  just  fifteen  years,  but  she  was  a  true  child 
in  heart,  and  if  her  mother  had  been  a  fairy,  that  faity  knust 
have  been  French. 

*  I^^  Am  glad  they  please  you,'  said  Tricotrin,  looking  up  tii 
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niiteh  tb6  iaiil6  ob  herfiuso  wbofo  it  bosinea  down  tn  Mn 

tbioT^h  the  beeoh-Ieares.    ^  T7p  at  Blois  last  night,  MaAame 

Dentr^'s  daughter  was  married.    Thete  was  a  gnoid  bridal 

feast,  of  course.  She  was  wedded  well— to  a  rich  young  tanner 

of  S^vres^— and  I  played  for  them  till  the  dawn.    Dieu  I  how 

they  danced,  all  those  young  men  and  maidens  I    The  mother 

was  pleased,  and  this  morning  she  would  baye  emptied  half 

her  bonbon*Bhop  on  me  for  you.    She  is  a  good  woman,  the  I 

Dentr^,  and  a  rich  tanner  is  a  son-in-law  to  put  one  in  good*  J 

humour.'  ' 

'  I  have  neyer  been  to  Blois,'  murmured  the  Waif,  bending 
oyer  her  cornucopias  of  sweetmeats,  which,  though  she  would 
not  have  said  so,  were  a  little  embittered  to  her  by  being  tiie 
gifts  of  a  pastry ^x>ok. 

*  No,  Keep  out  of  cities  while  you  can.  The  range  of  old 
Sarazin's  ferryboat  is  far  enough  for  your  wanderings  at  present. 
And  how  do  you  agree  with  the  Sisters  P  ' 

•    '  I  hate  them !  *  said  the  child^  with  flashing  eyes. 

*  And  wherefore  P  * 

*0,  thw  hate. me,*  murmured  Vita. 

*  Indeed  1    Then  I  fear  you  must  deserr e  it.^ 

'I  daresay  I  io.  They  are  so  silent,  so  HfeleM,  so  cold,  so 
gray !  There  is  no  good  in  them.  I  lore  light,  warmth,  laughter, 
colour,  you  know  I — ^and  they  talk  folly.  They  say  these  are 
all  Tanity,  thatHfe  should  be  one  long  psalm  of  humility  and 
denial  md  samfioe*  Bah!  it  would  be  like  living. to  wear 
tight  bands  of  irons ! ' 

*  And  you  have  a  preference  for  rode  chains  P  Well,  you 
and  the  Sisters  look  at  life  with  the  difference  of  eyes  that 
have  only  been  open  for  fifteen  years,  and  eyes  that  have  ached 
wearily  for  forty-five.     A  great  contrast  in  vision,  that.' 

*  But  ifou  are  forty-five.* 

'And  more.  But  I  ani  a  man;  and  any  man  who  is 
not  a  fool  or  a  criminal  can  keep  youth  in  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  But  women ! — and  women  behind  the  iron 
bars  of  a  grating !  But  you  only  go  to  the  convent  to  learn. 
Viva.  Why  should  you  vex  your  soul  at  captivity  you  do  not 
shareP' 

*WhyP'  replied  the  child,  her  pretty  glad  vdce  growing- 
swifter  and  more  eager.  *  They  are  for  ever  rebuking  me ;  not 
for  leaming-^I  will  learn,  though  I  abhor  it,  because  you  wish 
me,  and  because  you  say  that  knowledge  is  power — ^but  for 
frivolity,  as  they  call  it,  and  impetuosity,  and  wilfulness,  and 
gid^ess.  and  pride!    They  tell  me  I  should  be  patient,  and 
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mueti  and ,  jrwiy  in  mind,  and  ai  one  in  servitude  alwa^ ;  ihsl 
I  hare  no  right  to  be  proud,  and  ought  to  think  a  vine-dresBer 
as  good  as  myeelf ;  that  to  be  phdn  and  TirtuouB  is  lovelier  to 
God  than,  to  be  handsome  and  wayward  as  I  am ;  that — O,  I 
could  tell  you  for  hours  the  tedious  things  that  they  lecture  me 
on!' 

'  Humph  I  So  you  are  conscious  of  beauty,  waywardness^ 
pride,  and  frivolity,  my  friend.  A  nice  quartette  of  qualities  I 
**  Know  thyself,**  said  the  sage.    Certainly  you  obey  him.* 

'  But  that  is  not  all,'  cried  Viva,  with  burning  cheeks  and 
eyes  to  which  proud  passionate  tears  started.  '  There  are  two 
or  three  children  there — that  Ad^le  is  one  of  them,  a  count*s 
daughter — and  they  are  awkward,  and  heavy,  and  ungraceful 
in  everything,  yet  they  think  themselves  above  me  f  And  they 
are  rude — ;very  rude— grand'mere  says  because  they  are  jealous 
of  me ;  and  they  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  told  them  my 
mother  was  a  fairy  ;  and  they  twit  kne  with  having  no  name, 
with  being  only,  as  they  say,  a  thing  that  is  called  Viva,  like  a 
eat  or  a  dog !  * 

She  threw  back  her  head  while  she  uttered  the  words  that 
had  wounded  her,  as  though  in  haughty  repellance  of  their 
power  to  sting.  I^or,  inde^,  did  they  pierce  with  the  humiha- 
tion  which  she  would  have  felt  had  she  not  been  guarded  from 
all  knowledge  of  possible  shame  in  her  birth,  and  had  not  her 
£uicy-fed  imagination  genuinely  believed  the  £emtaStic  story  of 
fairy  origin  that  grand'm^re  had  woven  to  satisfy  her  eager 
questionings  without  pain. 

Tricoti^n  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  tender  and  infinite 
yity  came  otn  his  lips. 

'  So  soon !  *  he  murmured  to  himself.  'They  might  let  you 
enjoy  your  bright  brief  dawn.  It  will  swiftly  be  over.  So  the 
children  cast  shame  ere  they  should  know  what  shame  is  I  We 
cannot  wonder  at  the  great  world  then.* 

'  Yiya  mine,'  he  said  aloud  at  length, '  as  for  the  Sisters' 
offences,  they  arc  nothing.  The  good  women  mean  well  byyou» 
and  you  have  such  wilfulness  and  pride,  ma  mie^  that  you  may 
^ell  bear  with  some  few  sermons  on  your  besetting  sin^  But  for 
the  rest,  since  you  are  proud,  do  you  not  know  that  the  proud 
never  let  the  barbed  shafts  of  mahcious  tongues  wound  them  F 
The  words  which  hurt  you  are  words  of  jealous  mouths,  yott 
think.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  jealousy  is^  and  has  lieea 
from  all  time,  a  liar  and  a  slanderer  ? '  | 

The  child  looked  sc^ly  at  him^ 

j  J)ut  it  is  trne  I   I  have  no  namei*    I  am  not  as  others  are  I  *; 
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The  fidxy  fabric  of  her  dfin  birth,  although  80  deroutljr  and 
innooentlj  believed  in,  was  not  wbollj  proof  against  the  scoff 
and  the  taunt  which  had. moved  her.  Already  Viva  was  ban- 
ning to  feel  the  power  of  that  impalpable  tyrant  of '  the  world,' 
embodied  for  her  in  the  small  form  of  a  little  f  rench  girl  with 
a  shrill  mocking  voice,  and  &^dela*  appended  to  her  name  in 
voucher  of  nobility.  : 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tendemesi. 

*  Not  as  others  I  Why,  my  Waif  ?  Is  yoor  foot  lest  iwift^ 
your  limb  less  strong,  your  face  less  fair  than  theirs  P  Doei 
the  sun  shine  less  often,  have  the  flowers  less  fragrance,  does 
sleep  come  less  sweetly  to  you  than  to  them  P  Nature  has  been 
very  good,  very  generous  to  you,  Viva.  Be  oont«>t  with  her 
gifts.  What  you  lack  is  only  a  thing  of  man's  invention — a 
quibble,  a  bauble,  a  Pharisee's  phylactery.  Look  at  the  river- 
lilies  that  drift  yonder — ^how  white  they  are,  how  their  leaves 
enclose  and  caress  them,  how  the  water  buoys  them  up  and  plays 
with  them !  Well,  are  they  not  better  off  than  the  |)oor  rare 
flowers  that  live  painfully  in  hothouse  air,  and  are  labelled,  and 
matted,  and  given  long  names  by  men's  petty  precise  laws  P 
You  are  like  the  river-lilies.  O,  child,  dp  not  piue  for  the 
glass  house  that  would  ennoble  you,  only  to  force  you  aod  kill 
youP' 

Viva  smiled,  following  with  quick  fancy  the  picturesque 
metaphor ;  but  she  was  not  wholly  content  to  bo  a  nver-flower» 
She  wauted  to  bloom  under  the  silver  spray  of  palace  fountaiuf. 
She  huDg  her  graceful  head  on  one  side  in  half  arch,  half  pen- 
sive  meditation. 

*  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  no  name,  only  a  nickname 
that  means  nothing — ^like  the  kitten  Beb^,  like  the  cock  Boi 
Dor^.' 

Tricotrin^s  humorous  smile  laughed  on  his  lips.  He  had 
struck  on  a  vein  of  amused  thought  that  wandered  away  from 
herself. 

^  Is  it  not  P  *  he  laughed  in  answer.  Ask  B^biS  and  'Roi 
Dor^.  They  will  tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  voices  they  love 
call  them,  and  the  name  serves  to  summon  them  to  good  food 
and  good  drink,  it  answers  every  purpose  that  a  king's  string 
of  titles  can  do.  Bah,  little  one  I  be  more  of  a  phSosopher. 
A  name  is  a  handle  only.  If  the  pot  go  soundly  to  the  well^ 
and  if  it  bring  back  cool  pure  water  for  thirsty  mouths,  whac 
matter  how  the  hi^idle  he  fashioned  P ' 

Yiva,  accustomed  to  follow  and  catch  the  fantastic  meanings 
ef  his  phratjes,  kijew  weU  wh%t  be.Hie^t,  but  w^  npt  preparer 


to  be  eoHVinoed  hj  it.    Sh^  had  a  Bf;rong1y-deTel6{)e^  5^,?^ 

her  own.  r    f.   <  r -• 

'  That  may  be/  she  said,  with  a  charming  mutinous  pout  ojf 
her  lovely  lips.  *  StiU,  when  one  is  a  pretty  porcelain  pot,  it  is 
ugly  to  baye  a  broken  osier  handle,  and  to  only  go  to  the  well 
fM  if  one  were  of  brown  old  earthenware  I  • 

Tricotrin  laughed  more  and  more. 

*  So  you  think  yourself  of  pretty  porcelain,  my  dainty  little 
bit  of  Sevres !  '0-h6  :  Well,  I  will  warrant  you  will  never  be 
of  BO  much  use  to  others  as  if  you  were  a  homely  brown  pipkin. 
But  to  be  proud  of  your  uselessness  is  a  thing  that  has  not  my 
sympathies.' 

The  child  coloured,  conscious  off  the  satire  and  of  the  rebuke. 
'  There  is  ho  pipkin  that  would  not  change  fMid  be  porcelain 
if  it  could,^  she  murmured,  with  a  certain  pleading  petulance. 

*  Well,  that  does  not  say  much  fbr  the  good  sense  of  the 
pipkins,  then,  if  it  be  true ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  true.  There 
18  many  a  aturdy,  honest,  sensible  pipkin  that  would  rather  be 
going  to  the  well  twenty  times  a  day,  to  have  the  children's 
ihmty  throats,  and  the  hot  window-flowers,  and  the  poor  chained 
dogs,  and  the  little  feverish  birds  in  cages  all  grateful  to  it,  and 
made  happy  by  what  it  brings,  thau  it  would  be  a  porcelain 
trifle,  standing  all  the  year  round  in  a  velvet-lined  cabinet,  only 
valued  for  the  paint  on  its  glaze,  and  liable  any  minute  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  a  chatteL  I  would  rather  be  the  pipkin, 
Viva ;  but  vou,  I  suppose,  sigh  for  captivity  and  idleness  among 
a  collector  B  bric-^-orac* 

Thq  child  laughed  too,  but  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh,  and 
a  hot  flush  for  her  chidden  vanity  and  her  own  sense  of  its  un- 
wisdom. 

•But  is  it  so  wrong  to  be  proud? 'she  asked,  dropping, 
female-like,  the  pipkin  and  porcelain  symbol  so  soon  as  she 
found  it  tell  against  her  own  argument. 

*,  Proud  I     In  what  way.  Viva  ?\  ,  , 

*  Any  way.  ^o  be  impatifiit  of  grand*in&re*s  friends,  because 
they  talk  such  bad  patois,  and  are  only  old  ignorant  women ;  to 
burn  with  hatred  and  jealousy  and  evil  at  my  fii'st  Communion, 
because  that  Ad61e  had  a  wi^ath  on  of  real  silver,  and  scoffed 
f^t  my  beautifm  lilies  and  lilacs  because  they  were  only  real 
flowers!* 

*  0/1^1  murtoured  TrlcotriBL.  ' 

*  To  be  full  of  wrath  with  dear  old  grand'mere  because  she 
will  bake,  and  wash,  and  sweep,  though  I  fcnow.it  is  so  good  of 
her  to  do  it ;  to  be  wayward  and  bitter,  and  long  to  (Ivenge, 
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wlian  ther  children  talk  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  peasant;  to 
ioa^he  tp  confeas  it  when  I  know  I  am  wrong ;  to  long  for  aove? 
Teignl7»and  supremacy,  and  luxury, and  power;  to  feel X would 
die  rather  than  aerve,  and  to  disdain  anything  that  is  poor,  and 
ugly,  and  meek,  and  without  grace  I  O^  how  proud  in  aU  ways 
and  at  all  hours  ! ' 

Tricotrin  smiled  as  he  heard  her  self*accuBation;  but  he 
Voked  at  her  mournfully. 

^  Viva  mine,  you  are  not  a  philosopher ;  but  it  is  &  little 
early,  perhaps,  for  that;  and  besides,  nothing  feminine  e?er 
wad,  I  suppose.  Wroug  to  be  proud,  you  ask  P  No.  But  then 
the  pride  must  be  of  a  right  fashion.  It  must  be  the  pride  which 
says, ''  Let  me  not  enT^,'for  that  were  meanness.  Let  me  not 
covet,  for  that  were  akin  to  theft.  Let  me  not  repine,  for  that 
were  weakness."  It  must  be  the  pride  which  says,  "  I  cum  be 
su&cient  for  myself.  My  life  makes  my  nobility ;  and  I  need 
no  4iccident  of  rank,  because  I  hare  a  stainless  honour."  It 
must  be  pride  too  proud  to  let  an  aged  woman  work  where 
youthful  nmbs  can  help  her;  too  proud  to  trample  basely  on 
what  lies  low  already ;  top  proud  to  be  a  coward,  and  sluink 
from  following  conscience  in  the  confession  of  known  error ; 
too  proud  to  despise  the  withered  toil-worn  hands  of  the  poor 
and  old,  and  be  vilely  forgetful  that  those  hands  succoured  you 
in  your  utmost  need  of  helpless  mfuicj! ' 

The  sw^t  melodiona  tones  of  his  voice,  that  grew  infinitelj 
gentle,  almost  solemn,  as ,  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  went 
straight  to  the  loving  wayward  heart  of  the  child  they  rebuked. 
She  threw  herself  down  beside  him  in  lowly  passionate  repent- 
ance, her  fair  face  burning  with  contritiqn,  her  mputh  trembling, 
her  eyes  brimming  wit)i  great  t^rs. 

*  O  yes,  yes !  If  they  would  only  speak  so,  I  would  listen  I 
I  am  wrong,  I  am  rebellious,  I  am  wicked,  and  I  care  too  much 
for  the  things  that  are  vain;  but  indeedi  indeed,  I  am  never 
ungrateful ! ' 

Tricotrin,  who  would  at  any  moment  haye  sooner  fSMed  a 
flaming  city  or  a  swannine  barricade^  than  seen  the  tears  of 
anything  feminine,  above  aU  of  anything  he  loved,  passed  his 
Wid  oyer  her  hair  with  a  caress. 

'To  be  sure  not  1 '  he  said  cheerily.  *  No  one  suspects  you 
of  such  baseness.  As  for  your  desire  lor  sovereignty,  believe 
me,  there  is  none  like  the  royalty  of  yontii.  Seioice  in  that  king- 
dom while  it  is  youm ;  it  will  pass  mm  you  all  too  soon.  And 
for  *'  the  things  that  are  vain,"  you  are  feminine,  as  I  say,  and 
mnyt  love  them,  I  suppose,  according  to  your  sex.    But  if  you 
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think  k  wrefttli  of  beateti-out  metal  produced  from  a  je^ell^r*a 
WorksBop  equals  the  lilies  and  lilacs  of  a  spring-blossomtng 
earth,  wbj,  you  are  no  artist,  ni^  Waif,  but  a  creature  of  ac- 
quired tastes  and  innate  vulgarities,  as,  judging  by  their  choice 
of  apparelHwg,  I  often  fear  that  all  women  are ! ' 

The  child  laughed,  but  her  tears  were  still  on  her  Ipng 
curling  lashes,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  had  sunk  into  her 
heart. 

She  was  silent,  and  he  let  her  be  so  while  she  lay  at  his 
feet,  her  arms  cushioned  on  the  moss,  and  her  head  drooped 
on  her  hands,  in  the  unconscious  grace  of  a  young  resting 

stag. 

*  Proud  as  a  queen,  and  among  the  base-bom.  Ijovety  as  the 
dawn,  and  without  a  mother  or  a  name.  'Willing  to  perish  rather 
than  yield,  and  a  woman !  It  needs  no  horoscope  to  cast  her 
fate !  murmured  Tricotrin  in  English  to  the  monkey,  the  lan- 
guage being  one  unintelligible  td  Viva,  though  familiar  to  him. 
*  Ah,  Mistigri,  Mistigri  I  shall  you  atid  I  ever  be  reproached  at 
the  la^t  ?  Had  we  better  have  let  the  thread  of  life  be  broken 
at  the  onset,  than  have  saved  it  to  reel  out,  all  glistening  gold 
at  first,  all  knotted  tangles  at  the  end  P  Porcelain ! — ^yes,  such 
delicate,  dainty,  blight^hued  porcelain !  And  how  win  it  cpme 
out  from  the  furnace  P* 

A  certain  sadness  touched  him  where  he  sat  under  the  broad 
beech-boughs^  with*  the  fruit  and  the  bi^ad  for  his  noontide 
meal.  He  loved  her  well — ^loved  her  with  patient  and  most 
gentle  tenderness ;  but  he  knew  neither  whence  she  came  nor 
whither  she  went,  this  young  life  that  he  had  rescued,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  time  might  dawn  for  both,  when  each 
would  deem  it  had  been  well  if  she  had  never  awakened  froth 
her  infant's  sleep  among  the  clematiis. 

^*Want  a  palace  while  there  is  a  forest  P  Little  stupid ! 
"What  a  thoroughly  feminine  animal  you  are,  preferring  the 
artificial  to  the  natural — the  lesser  thing  that  is  unobtainable, 
to  the  greater  thing  that  lies  in  your  path !  *  he  cried,  lafilddenly 
rousing  himself  and  the  child  from  their  mutual  reverie. 

*  A  wood  is  Yerj  nicej'  said  Viva,  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
glancing  under  the  boughs  that  had  flung  their  green  and  wel- 
come shadows  on  her  through  all  the  summers  since  she  had 
been  first  trusted  to  their  shelter  as  a  Waif;  but  O,  to  see 
those  palaces  of  Paris,  what  would  I  give! ' 

*'  Your  soul,  little  simpleton,  to  learn  the  madness  of  your 
barter  too  late,'  he  thought,  as  ho  answered  her  aloud : 
*A  wood  nice.    Bah!  you  are  a  Goth,  Viva  mine*    Wbj 
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tiiate  18  notbiM  so  beaatifol  on  earth  m  the  riehTugim  gfowtk 
of.  wild  ^"ees.  Look  yonder, — ^the  squirrels  flitting  ereiywhOTe, 
the  kingfishers  over  that  pool,  the  huge  boughs  all  moss-drapedg 
the  glimpses  of  green  distance  just  caught  between  the  brancoea, 
the  exquisite  stilluess  aud  freshness  and  loveliness!  What 
arould  gilded  rooms  and  marble  stairways  give  in  fit  exchange 
for  that?  Wise  was  Scipio  to  leave  the  heat,  and  noise,  and 
legions,  and  tumult,  and  clangour  of  the  mistress  of  the  world 
for  the  cool  .green  shade  of  his  leafy  solitudes  P ' 
•Wise?    Ono/ 

*  And  why  "  0  no,*'  you  who  condemn  Scipio  P  * 

The  child  If^ughed.  She  had  little  historic  knowIedge-^lattle 
knowledge,  indeed,  of  any  sort — but  she  had  caught  up  acnne 
stray  gleams  pf  classicisms  from  Tricotrin  at  intervals. 

*  Why !  Well,  because  I  would  rather  have  perished  in  m  j 
prime  amid  all  the  dignitieci  of  Soman  rule  than  have  lived 
threescore  years  in  retirement.' 

*  Qui  res^dunt  ad  pauca  di  £Ekcili  pronuncianty'  interpolated 
her  companion,  with  Aristotelian  terseness. 

'  i  don't  know  Latin,'  said  Viya,  witli  tJie  pretty  disdainful 

fostur^  of  a  spoiled  childf  /,Bu^  I  should  love  to  be  great,  and 
do  not  believe  Philosophy  can  ever  be  sweet  and  great  and 
grand  like  Power!' 

^'  I  do  not  suppose,  you  do.    Philoaophy  never  was  popular 
with  your  seZ|  who  always  go  by  externals.' 

'  The;^  must  be  the  surest  test  to  go  by,'  said  the  child  quickly. 
*  If  a  thing  look  very  handsome  it  is  as  gopd  aa  hein^  handsome, 
is  it  not?: 

'  0,yoa  young  sophist  I  So  you  are  content  with  appearances  P 
A  bad  indication  that.  Philosophy,  Viva,  is  the  pomegranate 
of  life,  ever  cool  and  most  fragrant,  and  the  deeper  you  cut  in 
it  the  richer  pnly  will  the  pore  grow.  Power  is  the  Dead-Sea 
apple,  golden  and  fair  to  sight  while  the  hand  strives  to  reach 
it,  diy  gray  ashes  between  dry  fevered  lips  when  once  it  is 
grasped  and  eaten.  Now,  you,,  my  friend,  having  tasted  neither, 
decide  without  a  moment's  hesitation  between  them ;  while  men 
who  have  steeped  all  their  lives  in  one  or  another  die  without 
having  been  aole  to  settle  the  selection !' 

*  Still,'  persisted  the  child  with  a  laugh  at  herself— and  she 
paused  in  ner  sentence,  for  in  the  forest-track,  which  bent  round 
through  the  trees  within  sight,  came  some  six  or  eight  riders, 
who  caught  the  eager  fancy  and  the  tvondering  eyes  of  the 
Vaif. 

Her  ri?er-side  home  stood  in  such  complete  lonelinesfii  that- 
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MTO  for  the  craft  that  passed  up  the  Loire  nothing  gladdeiisi^ 
her  sighjb  from  season  to  seasoii,  save  the  drov^M  of  the  cattle  or 
the  market-mules  of  the  peasants.  Her  thoughts  of  th&  beauty' 
of  power  and  the  charms  of  magnificence  were  purely  innate  m 
her ;  she  had  never  seen  anything  whatsoever  to  suggest  them ; 
aud  she  stood  now  gazing  at  the  party  as  they  advanced,  with 
as  entranced  a  delight  as  though  she  beheld  some  celestial  visioo 
such  as  she  read  of  in  the  books  at  the  convent. 

They  were  returning  from  hawking  in  the  woods  bf  Yilliers, 
aud  were  going  leisurely,  after  some  successful  easts  at  herons, 
with  all  the  ciistomary  trappings  of  green  and  scarlet  and  gold» 
of  attendants  in  the  picturesque  ^rester-costntee,  of  nolble 
hounds,  panting  and  triumphant — of;  in  a  word,  all  the  co^iAj 
panoply  of  French  fakonry  revived  in  its  utmost  magnifiMice. 
Brealung  suddedly,  like  a  Louis-Qui&tori^  hawking-picture  put 
into  motion,  on  the  woodland  solitude  around  ber,  ther  looked 
to  Yiva  like  some  group  called  up  by  enchantment.  She  stood 
breathless,  a  beautiful  picture  herself,  with  her  feet  snkle-deep 
in  cyclamen  and  mosses^  her  hair  flying  Wkward  in  the  wihd 
like  two  golden  wings,  and  her  head  crowned 'with  a  green 
wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  maideh-haSr  that  sh^  had  Woj^n  ni  d)t^ 
had  talked. 

With  one  accord  the  eyes  of  all  the  riders  turned  on  her,  in 
amazed  admiration,,  as  they  passed  by  through  the  ibrest-way. 
Some  called  a  gay  greeting  out  to  her,  all  gave  her  the  homage 
of  bold  ardent  ey^S;  one  alone  Uncovered  his  headai^  he  paiksed 
her  and  bowed  low  in  deference  to  her  sex. 

He  was  the  last  rider  of  all ;  a  tall,  slender,  stately  man,  with 
a  haughty  carriage  and  a  fair-hned  face,  grave  almost  to  melon; 
chohr;  "      ,  ' 

They  were  gone  like  the  breath  of  the  wind,  lost  to  sight  in 
a  turn  of  the  path ;  but  Yiva  stbod,  tiitill  entranced,  with  a 
scarlet  glow  6n  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  full  of  delight  and 
desire. 

She  turned  breathlessly  to  Tricotrin. 
'^Who  IB  her 

*  Which  *tf,  petite  P . 

He  had  watched  the  horsemen  pass  without  rising  ^cnn  his 
leaning  posture  beneath  the  beech. 

*  The  one  who  bowed  to  me.' 

*  Why  that  one  in  especial,  Yiva  P  There  were  others  much 
younger  to  pleasure  you.* 

*  But  he  only  did  that  /  Besides^  they  all  looked  noblOi  bul 
fa^  alone  looked  great/ 
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'    *  Chwdttatte  to  your  Aaipemmmtii^iTB.  *  He  it  greM,  ttod  Im 
li  88  tiredav  erer  Scipto  wan.*    * '  - 

*  But  his  mane  ?*  pensibt^  the  <^liild. 
'His  name?    Well,  Eustaoe  Estmctrd.' 
^  Estmcre  ?    And  what  is  he  ?  * 

'  YoQ  have  said^a  great  man.  B^eat  your  esauii  net  for 
him,  Viva.*  .  . 

*  He  cannot  want  it.    He  locka  strong/ 

*  The  sti*ong  snffer.* 

*  Bnt  BO  proud  too  P  * 

*  And  the  proud  suf^r  more.' 
Viva  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  How  I  shall  suffer,  then ! '  she  murmured.  *  But  does  he 
live  helre  ?    How  is  it  I  have  never  seen  htm  P' 

'  He  owns  Villiers,  but  he  is  rarely  there;  and  it  is  three 
good  leagues  away.' 

*  He  oir««  Villiers  P* 

To  Viva  it  made  him  as  a  monarch.  Once,  once  only,  one 
fete-day,  grand'mere  had  taken  her  to  see  Villiers ;  one  summer- 
time when  the  people  were  permitted  free  range  over  the  park 
knd  tlie  gardens  and  the  terraces,  down  tho  dim  never-ending 
splendid  galleries  and  through  the  orangeries  and  the  palm- 
houses  fmd  the  wilderness  of  flowers.  The  glories  of  Villiers 
had  ijiever  ceased  to  haunt  her  imagination,  though  it  too  rarely 
came  within  range  of  her  friend  Sai^zin's  boat  for  her  to, have 
had  a  second  chance  of  beholding  this  Versailles  of  her  pro- 
vince. Hie  man  who  could  own  it  looked  to  Viva  as  the 
sovereign  of  Franc6.' 

'And  he  bowed  to  met*  she  repeated  softly  and  exultantly 
finder  her  breath.  ,  -     .    . 

'Cftiut,  Viva  I  interrupted  Tricotrin  somevrhat  impatiently. 
^  In  trhat  does  the  bow  of  a  noble  differ  from'thdt  of  a  pfeaaaut  ? 
It  is  a  chivalry  to  your  sex  in  both,  nothing  more.  Your  Lord 
Estmere  and  I  are  appropriate  symlrols  to  accompany  "i^y  pome- 
granate metaphor.  He  is  power — ^I  am  philosophy.  I  lip  at 
my  ease  on  a  bed  of  mosses  that  have  not  a  thorn ;  I  find  their 
true  taste  in  plain  bread  and  purple  grapes ;  I  am.  without 
bond  arid  Without  burten ;  I  taken  no  thouj^t  for  the  toiort'ow  5 
liny  mind  is  my  kingdoth,  and  mankiiid  are  my  brethren;  where 
I  will,  there  I  gOy  and  I  have  none  to  dictate  to  me*  Now  m. 
lord  there ;  he  wears  the  purple  robe  vrith  the  steel  corslet 
heavy  beneath ;  he  sleeps  oU  palace-beds  and  state,  care  liqi 
down  v^ith  him ;  he  is  the  proudest  man  of  hi&  order^.aiid  hlii 
houour  is  atung  to  the  quick,  where  he  cannot  shield  it;  i)i# 
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garter  ribbon  cfOMes  bk  breast^  and  bis  hearfc  aehea  nnder  it 
with  a  pain  never  quiet.  He  is  a  great  maoy  ergio  he  is  nerer 
free ;  wherever  he  goes,'  thither  comment  and  euriocdtj  follow 
him,  and  no  sorrow  can  be  sacred  that  befaUs  him,  because  the 
chattering  world  must  have  it  as  prey.  I  have  the  pomegranate ; 
he  has  the  D^^USea  apple.  And  yet,  so  eternal  ia  the  duello 
between  philosophy  and  power,  and  so  little  will  either  of  those 
rivals  yield  to  the  other,  that  I  would  wager  he  would  no  more 
change  places  with  me  than  I  would  change  places  with  him.' 

And  Tricotrin,  who  in  those  words  had  forgotten  the  child 
he  addressed,  sank  back  again  among  his  mosses  with  a  laugh 
on  his  lips — a  laugh  infinitely  humorous,  something  tender^ 
and  a  little,  ever  so  litUe,  sad. 

Yiva  did  n(s^  answer  i  the  young  aspirant  to  power  reonained 
unconvinced 
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•Ton  are  content  with  the  little  angel,  Tricotrin P*  asked 
Grand'mere  Yirelois  that  evening  inthe  porch  of  the  river-side 
house  which  she  owed  to  him. 

*  As  little  of  an  angel  as  may  be,'  said  Tricotrin.  *  But  I  am 
as  content  with  her  as  man  ever  can  be  with  a  feminine  thing ; 
which  is  not  much  to  say.  I  am  well  content  with  your  care 
of  her,  if  you  mean  that,  good  friend.  The  child  thrives  as 
nothing  but  a  Waif  whom  nobody  wants  ever  could  do.'  . 

*  Ah,  Tricotrin,  everybody  wants  her  who  sees  her*  She  is 
as  beautiful  as  the  morning.' 

*  O  yea,  murmured  Tricotrin ;  'and  the  young  tribunes  will 
shout  Ad  leaner  /  and  she  will  get  flung  down  m  the  sands  of 
the  circus,  butchered  to  make  a  Farisian  holiday.' 

'  fans?'  repeated  grand'mere,  catching  but  one  word  she 
knew.    *  Ton  mean  to  tak,e  lier  to  Paris  ?' 

'  Cert^nly  not ;  but  she  will  take  herself  some  day,  no 
doubt.' 

G-rand'm^re  sighed  heavily.  Paris  was  a  word  of  terror  to 
her.  She  had  never  been  out  of  her  own  grape-country ;  but  it 
was  there,  yonder  in  Paris^  that  the  marble  olock,  lifted  up  to 
adorn  a  palace,  bad  fallen,  and  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass 
the  noble  youns  form  of  her  first-born  son ;  it  was  there  also 
that  amid  the  olood  and  the  smoke  of  the  barricades  of  the 
Thirty  Pftys,  ^h^  youngest  n^onth  thijt  h^  Pftce  ^^p§d.  i1« 
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pnjen  at  her  kaee  had  murmortd  with  ita  dying  irhiapcr, 
*  ITen  di$  rien  i  ma  mere.* 

*  Paris,  Paris  1'  muttered  the  old  woman,  whirling  her  spin* 
ning-wheel,  with  the  erening  lieht  about  her  in  the  old  oaVeii 
doorway.  '  Gk>d  forbid  the  child  should  get  to  Paris.  What 
could  she  do  but  perish  there  P' 

Trieotrin  smoked  in  silence.  It  was  nerer  his  war  to  disturb 
himself  concerning  l^e  future.  It  was  waste  of  tbooffht  and 
time,  he  considered.  Battle  jour  dice  how  tou  woiud,  job 
could  neyer  tell  what  the  throw  would  be ;  unless,  indeed,  jou 
turned  gamester,  and  weighted  the  ivory  of  circumstMioe 
with  the  lead  of  dishones^,  which  was  not  in  his  manner  of 
dealing. 

*  Do  you  know,  Trieotrin,*  continued  grand'mire— ^  do  you 
know,  I  often  wonder  what  her  fate  will  1^,  the  precious  cmkl. 
You  see,  I  am  eighty-three  next  month ;  I  hare  not  rery  many 
more  years  before  me ;  and  she  is  so  young,  and  you^— good  as 
you  are — are  not  really  her  father.  What  will  t>ecome  of  the 
little  one  ?  I  may  die  any  day,  and  you — ^you  wander  so  far, 
you  are  away  so  long.  What  would  become  of  the  Vira,  if  1 
died  in  your  absence  ?' 

'  Neyer  ask  what  will  become  of  anything,  grand'm&re.  It 
shows  a  curiosity  highly  unphilosophic,  aud  very  impertinent 
too,  in  a  good  woman  Uke  you,  who  thinks  Providence  looks 
after  every  little  detail,  from  an  earthquake  that  kills  ten  thou- 
sand people,  to  the  nail  that  tears  the  slit  in  your  blue  gown. 
What  will  become  of  the  world  ?  Nobody  knows.  If  it  disap- 
pear  to-morrow,  it  will  not  be  missed  in  the  universej  "  There 
18  a  falling  star;  look  at  it,  my  dear,"  some  man  in  Jupiter 
will  say  to  his  wife.    That  wlU  be  idl  the  world's  monody.' 

*  You  will  ever  jest,  Trieotrin,'  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
little  shudder  over  her  spinning-wheeL 

If  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  some  said,  who  knew  but 
what  he  might  have  the  mission  of  the  world's  sudden  extinc- 
tion to  execute  P 

'  I  do  not  care  about  the  world,'  <she  resumed.  '  I  hav«  lived 
my  time  in  it,  and  it  is  cruel — cruel  1  But  the  little  treasure 
has  all  her  time  before  her;  and  look  you,  mon  ami^  I  get 
anxious  as  she  grows  older.  While  she  was  a  child,  it  was  all 
right  enough.  Let  a  child  have  the  son  and  the  air,  and  sweet 
milk  and  plenty  cf  love, and  aehild  is  happy — happy  on  a  bare 
floor  and  in  a  wooden  cradle.  But  a  young  girl  is  dilSerent ; 
and  sometimes  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  her.  She  is  proud, 
|he  has  f«he  ways  of  a  princess  she  is  not  a  creature  you  can  set 
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tan&ttib,  and  bake^  and  sew.  Among  tbe  doven,  on  the  wat^ 
singing  where  she  sits  in  the  trees,  dancing  when  she  hears  boats 
go  hy  with  music — that  is  Viva's  life.  But  it  will  not  be  a  good 
life  for  womanhood,  when  there  is  no  name  and  no  mother.' 
^  There,  was  a  pathos  in.  the  feeble  aged  voice,  as  the  speaker 
shook  her  head  over  her  wheel,  with  the  sun  so  bright  on  her 
brown  faee  and  her  white  oap^and  the  brilliant  dnld  for  whom 
she  feared  fluttering  like  an  oriole  in  the  distance  among  the 
aoflrlet  beans  aud  the  low  apple-trees. 

True  feeling  never  spoKe  in  vain  id  .Tncotrin.  He  bent 
gently  and  reverently,  to  the: bent  old  figure,  while  his  eyes 
glanced  to  the  gay  form  of  bis  Waif. 

*  Nay,  grand'mere,  do  not  disquiet  yourself/  he  said  earnestly. 
'The ehild is  brave,  proud,  truthful.  These* are  three  grand 
saifeguards  against  evil.  She  has  much  vanity,  many  caprice?, 
too  fond  a  craze  for  things  out  of.  her  reach  ^bul  her  heart  id 
of  gold ;  these  foibles  are  but  thefoibles  of  sex.  For  her  future, 
we  must  leave  it.  How  can  we  say  whither  she  goea  P — we,  who 
do  not  even  know  whence  she  came.  ^  But  I.  have  good  faith  in 
the*  Waif ;  faith  that  she  will  not  decline*  into  evil^  even  if  evil 
tempt  her,  which  it  shall  never  do  while  I  live;  For  the  rest,  if 
Aught  ail  you,  tell  the  good  women  at  the  convent  to  look  to  her. 
You  know  that  I  love  no  churches ;  and  I  was  iU  pleased  that 
you  isteeped  the  child  in  the.  acid  and  the  poison  of  Creed* 
While  women  are  nurtured  on  superstition  the  men  bom  of 
them  will  never  reach  their  full  stature.  But  I  let  you  have 
your  own  way  in  that  matter  because  thus  you  get  shelter  for 
her,  and  thus  you  set  at  ease  your  own  conscience.  Let  the 
nunai[!!now  if  you  dread  anything  for  rout  health;  and  for  the 
vears  to  come  we  must  trust  Yiva  heriielf.i  If  she  choose  Luxury, 
having  known  Love,  she  will  not  be  worth  a  regret.' 

A  certain  darkness  passed  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  that  which  jarred  on  him  in  the  child's  inborn  and  ineradic- 
able desires  for  a  difierent.life  than  that  to  which  he  had  slived 
her. 

'That  is  true,  Triootrin,'^nuttered  grand^m^re.  '  Still,  it  is 
the  stars  that  fall,  you  know,  so  fast,  so  fast  through  August 
nights.  And  it  is  just  the  proud  ones- who  have  not  gold  at 
the  back  of  pride — it  is.  just  the  beautiful  ones  who  have  but 
eotti^e-roofs  over  their  beouiy — that  Paris  devours— devours. 
Ah,  is^he  not  fiUedr— that  criiel  terrible  ParifiH— with  the  flowers 
of  the  country,  that  give  their  sweetness  to  her  to  be  trampled 
dead  on  the  stones  of  her  stveetsP'  ,  . 

There»was  a  tragic*  force  in  the  doquenoe  of  the  aged  withered 
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U|»:  Oran^'mgre  was  a  Bimpb,  ,reMom,  innbcent  old  woman, 
whoE  had  led  her  long  life  ever  under  the  shadow!?  of  the  yines 
dfhbf  birthplace,  but  she  had  suffered ;  specially  had  she  nerer 
forgotten  her  youngest  bom,  whom  that  beautiful,  fearful,  re* 
sistless  Paris  had  drawn  in,  in  hia  boyhood,  and  his  ardour,  and 
his  fearless  faith,  and  who  had  been  murdered  among  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  when  the  ii^reets  ran  blood  in  the  days  of  July. 

*  True  I'  said  Tricotrin  gently.  *  Paris  is  beautiful,  and  she 
is  terrible,  very  terrible.  For  in  her  the  highest  and  lowest 
forms  of  humanity  meet ;  in  her  the  perfection  of  Pleasure 
stands  eido  br  side  with  the  culmination  of  Vice.  She  id 
beautiful,  she  is  terrible ;  for  she  is  the  epitome  of  human  life. 
Tou  are  right,  grand'm^rtt-  none  can  say  what  flower  she  may 
not  draw  m,  to  bloom  in  unnatural  brilliance  a  moment,  and 
perish  of  the  air  that  forced  it,  a  trodden  thing  beneath  men's 
feet!'  , 

*  Yes  5  and  therefore  the  child—* 

'  Allont  done  I  The  c5hild  is  a  child ;  leave  her  to  the  filture. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why  take  thought 
for  her  womanhood?  Thinking  will  not  avert  it.  "If  the 
cucumber  be  bitter,  throw  it  awiy,**  says  Antoninus,  Do  the 
same  with  a  thought.' 

*  But  it  is  not  possible  always.' 

*Paf !  I  think  it  is.  there  is  no  cucumber  so  bittei"  that 
honey  will  not  put  the  taste  of  it  out ;  and  no  ducumber  so 
heavy  that  one  cannot  throw  it  over  some  wall.  Tou  have 
reared  her  well,  grand'mfere,  barring  that  little  touch  of  church 
superstition,  which,  woman-like,  you  could  not  help  giving. 
You  have  taught  her  to  scorn  a  lie;  you  could  i^ot  arm  her 
with  a  better  shield.  Do  not  disquiet  yourself;  you  have  done 
vour  duty,  whatever  the  issue.  There  is  no  nobler  crown  to  a 
life.'         r    -         . 

Grand'mere*s  brown  cheek  grew  warmer  with  pleasure ; 
though  she  was  a  brave  old  woman,  and  cared  little  for  any 
pne^  so  long  as  she  *.did  her  duty'  in  her  homely,  trutliful 
^hion,  she  yet  always  held  Tricotrin  in  a  certaili  awe,  as  of 
one  endowed  with  occult,  and  omniscient  pbwei^,  and  it  was 
with  infiuite  relief  that  she  alwats  learned  that  he  commended 
her. 

With  these  words  he  left  her  and  joiiied  his  Watf,  who  had 
just  jt^ptured  a  sparkling  azure, butterfly  in  her  hand. 

*  You  are  not  going  to  kill  it,  Viva  ? ' 

*  O  no,  on^  to  look  at  it.' 

'*  Qoodl    The  MussulmanH  treasure  every  little  torn  scrap 
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of  paper,  because  on  it  tbere  tnaj  be  some  line  of  tbe  X^mii* 
80  should  we  cherish  every  little  eph^eral  atom  of  life,  be- 
cause on  it,  however  small,  is  the  impress  of  God.  Jean  Paul 
has  had  that  thought  before  me.  Let  the  creature  go ;  you 
wound  its  delicate  wings,  and  you  see  it  far  better  winging  its 
way  through  the  sunset  glow.    There !  * 

The  child  lifted  her  head,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  higi 
through  the  golden  warmth  of  the  young  summer  evening. . 

*  How  I  should  love  to  roam  liko  that  f  *  she  cried. 
Ho  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

*  Impatient  bird,  to  long  to  quit  the  nest.  Ah,  it  is  always 
■o  with  the  fledglings !  The  old  tree  is  so  dull,  the  home  wood 
so  wearisome,  and  it  looks  all  summer  yonder.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  plains  of  snow,  the  clouds  of  thunderi  the  driv« 
ing  winds,  the  storms  of  winter.* 

*  But  you  roam  ! ' 

*  Certainly  I  do.    But  I  am  not  a  wopdan.* 

*  A  woman !  Because  one  will  be  a  woman  must  >ne  never 
«ee  the  world  P  * 

The  words  were  petulant  and  longing.  Viva  was  happy, 
but  she  was  not  so  happy  but  what  she  was  also  n  little  ill- 
^nntent.  She  looked  over  at  that  sun-steeped  distance,  to 
which  the  butterfly  was  taking  its  flight,  with  all  the  restless- 
ness of  curious  desire.  What  could  that  'world*  be  which  lav 
beyond  ?  It  was  inborn  in  the  child — that  longing  for  forbid- 
den knowledge,  that  aspiration  after  wider  spheres. 

*  "Was  your  mother  an  empress  or  a  gipsy  ?  Certes,  she  must 
have  been  one  or  fihe  other,'  murmured  Tricotrin.  ^Nothins; 
else  could  hav«  given  ifou  birth.  So  you  want  to  roam,  Viva  ? 
And  you  do  nothing  all  day  long  but  live  very  much  like  that 
butterfly  ?  What  ever  shall  we  do  with  you,  little  one,  in  a 
year  or  two's  time  P ' 

*  Take  me  with  you !  Let  me  roam  too^*  laughed  the  child, 
with  her  arms  flung  about  him  in  gay  pleading  caress. 

Tricotrin  laughed  also ;  then  a  momentary  warmth  rose  ovet 
his  face ;  for  the  flrst  time  it  occurred  to  nim,  that  his  Waif, 
though  a  child  now,  would,iu  a  year  or  two  more,  be  no  longer 
a  child  ;  and  that,  although  he  nlled  the  place  of  her  father  to 
her,  he  had  no  kinship  with  this  bright  stray  thing,  whom,  at 
it  iseemed  to  him,  he  had  but  the  other  day  found  left  to  die 
among  the  clematis. 

*  That  is  too  much  to  ask,'  he  answered  merrily,  choosing 
his  own  thought  not  to  touch  her  too.  *  I  carry  one  thing  fo- 
miqin^  indeed|  but  then  she  is  portable  and  exceedingly  sn^all} 
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which  yam,  my  Waif,  who  will  be  tallest  among  tall  women, 
neyer  can  be.  Berides,  the  essence  of  wandering  is  to  wander 
alone.  O,  I  daresay  you  will  find  some  way  of  youraelf  to 
spread  your  wings  wnen  the  time  comes ;  but  wait  till  they  are 
full  grown,  Yiya,  if  you  take  my  adyice.  To  flutter  a  little 
way  and  then  Ml  will  not  suit  you.' 

'  No,  indeed.  When  I  soar  at  aU  I  w31  keep  aboye  earth 
like  a  hawk.' 

She  tossed  her  fair  head  back  as  she  spoke  with  hanghty 
careless  security  ;  she  might  haye  been  the  daughter  of  some 
free  victorious  desert  king. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  earnest  scrutiny. 

'  And  forget  the  lark's  nest  among  the  field-msses  that  first 
sheltered  you,'  he  said  to  himself.  *  I  daresay  1  That  will  be 
yery  like  youth — ^and  yery  like  womanhood. 

But  he  did  not  utter  the  thought  loud  enot^h  for  her  to 
hear,  as  he  gaye  a  farewell  caress  with  his  hand  to  her  sunny 
brow. 

*  "Well,  adieu,  for  to-day.* 

'  Must  you  go  ?  Must  you  P '  pleaded  the  child  with  loving 
entreaty.; 

'  I  must.  I  have  promised  Yvon  Mascarros  to  play  at  his 
betrothal  feast  to-morrow,  and  his  place  is  a  dozen  l^igues  from 
this. 

'  But  when  will  you  come  again  ?  ' 

'When?  How  can  I  say?  I  will  not  be  long  without 
coming, — unless,  indeed,  I  go  off  to  the  Moon  or  the  Shades, — 
for  you  are  fair  to  see,  Viva ;  and  since  we  are  both  Waifs  and 
Strays,  it  is  meet  that  we  cling  together.' 

<  But  then,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  please  me  and  not  goP ' 

*  Ah,  ha  1  You  have  so  much  of  womanhood  in  you  already 
that  you  count  the  strength  of  love  by  the  obedience  it  gives  to 
your  caprices,  and  exact  its  confession  only  also  to  exact  its 
submission  ?  How  true  to  your  sex  yqu  are.  Viva !  Kay,  I 
love  you,  though  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  love  anything  save 
Mankind  and  Doghood.  And  all  I  hope,  Waif  of  mine,  is  that 
you  will  never  reproach  me  with  having  helped  yoii  to  get  out 
of  your  bed  of  clematis.  Enjoy,  mignonne^  the  utmost  you 
can;  the  happier  you  are  the  less  conscience-stricken  shall 
Mistigri  and  I  feel  at  our  connivance  with  your  escape  into 
existence. 

Viva  laughed — she  always  fancied  herself  that  the  little, 
black  Mistigri  was  a  familiar  of  her  own  fairy  mother's — and. 
she  threw  her  arms  fondly  about  him  once  mjore. 
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^  I  am  always  «o  happj  when  jou  are  herO)  aaid  so  good  tool 
O,  if  you  never  went  away  I  should  never  have  those  wiokedv 
envious,  wayward  thoughts;  you  are  like  my  guardif^  angel!' 

For  (rfie  did  in  truth  love  him  warmly ;  he  stood  to  her  iir 
the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brother,  of  home,  and  of  fcmdred, 
and  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  child  was  vain,  and  like  most 
children  selfish,  she  had  great  affection  in  her,  and  spent  it  aU 
on  him. 

Tricoirin's  eyes  smiled  with  exceeding  tenderness  on  her, 
while  over  the  fearless  brightness  of  his  face  a  flash  of  pleasure 
passed.  So  little  had  he  of  egotism  or  exaction,  so  little  did 
ne  make  count  of  his  best  actions,  so  quickly  was  he  moved  by 
any  gleam  of  gratitude  to  him,  that  be  felt  himself  the  debtor 
of  the  child  wno  owed  him  all,  because  she  paid  him  in  the  rare 
coiuage  of  a  pure  attachment. 

*  I  thank  you,  Viva  mine,*  he  said  softly.  'Make  me  indeed 
your  gardian  angel^  by  letting  my  memory  exorcise  all  evil 
things  from  your  young  soul.     I  ask  no  higher  reward.* 

He  touched  her  bright  upturned  forehead  fightly  with  his 
lips,  in  his  accnstomed  caress  of  greeting  and  adieu,  and  left 
her  to  unloose  his  boat  from  its  moorings,  and  push  it  off  into 
the  stream,  whose  waters  wereflushkig  to  violet  and  riissetind 
golden  hues  beneath  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  trail  of  light  across  the  river  like  sheeted  gold, 
into  which  the  small  boat  glided ;  his  form  was  full  in  its  lustre, 
as  standing  up  and  wafting  it  forward  with  one  oar  he  unco- 
vered his  head  to  her  and  laughed  a  last  farewell. 

That  brilliance  was  shed  still  about  the  figure  of  the  child ' 
waiting  upon  the  bank,  among  the  scarlet  flowers,  while  the 
boat  passed  onward  into  the  shadows  of  the  coming  Bisht, 
where  the  sun-rays  did  not  follow. 
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*  Notiiing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  eomething  greats  than  herself 
Too  noble  for  this  place — * 

Hb  mused,  as  his  thoughts  remained  with  her,  while  the  strokes 
of  his  oars  swept  him  away.  He  had  never  sought  wisalth ;  he 
was  a  republican  to  the  core ;  he  loved  best  the  simplest  forms 
of  life;  he  deemed  happiest  those  whose  wants  were  fewest ; 
and  lo !  in  this  foundling  whem  he  had  protected  was  a  nature 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  all  his  views,  requiring  by  sheer 
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inborn  instinct  M  tbat  circnrnstances  rendered  it  totally  im- 
possible  ho  could  ever  give  her. 

Through  the  years  of  her  brief  existence  he  had  taken  no 
heed  of  the  child,  beyond  the  provision  of  her  actual  needs  and 
the  kindly  careless  gentleness  he  would  have  shown  to  a  dog  oi 
a  cat ;  he  had  ne^er  regarded  her  in  the  light  of  a  possible  bur- 
den, a  possible  difficulty  to  himself  in  the  tiu^  that  was  to 
come.  The  jc^ous  and  negligent  temper  of  Tricotrin  was  not 
one  that  regarded  the  future ;  to  rescue  the  child  had  been  an 
imptdse  with  him ;  that  she  would  ever  require  more  than  the 
few  easily  granted  wants  of  childhood,  that  the  time  would 
ever  come  when  she  would  grow  impatient  of  the  life  she  led, 
had  never  occurred  to  him  until  now  that  her  own  words  and 
those  of  the  old  woman  had  suggested  the  doubt.  He  was 
used  himself,  by  choice,  to  live  much  among  the  people ;  his 
time,  by  preference,  was^uch  passed  among  the  peasantries 
of  divers'  nations*  He  was  haoituated  to  seeing  young  girls 
who  were  content  enough  if  they  got  a  new  ribbon  for  their 
hair,  or  rode  queen  of  a  harvest  on  a  bullock-drawn  wagon ; 
that  the  Waif  would  prove  a  young  rebel,  with  the  pride  of  a 
princess  and  fastidious  tastes  ctiriously  inherent  in  her.  was 
an  additional  perplexitj  to  the  whole  dUemma  of  her  mainte- 
nancoi '  ■  ^ 

The  flower  was  fair,  and  was  yet  only  in  its  bud ;  its  hcre- 
afber  hhd  never  risen  before  him  as  a  matter  of  meditation  and 
of  possible  future  embarra&i^ment.  And  even  now  he  threw 
the  fear  ffom  him :  it  wofs  (r&6  to  float  on  the  air  in  its  own 
happy  fashion,  sun-kissed  tnd  wihd-tossed ;  it  bloomed  after 
Nature's  own  will  with  it,  and  all  its  fragrance  wa«  natural, 
like  the  sweetness  of  roses-^t  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
betide  any  opening  blosaonis  to  be  left  so  wholly  to  Nature. 
With  Nature,  therefore,  he  left  too  her  future. 

And  he  sent  his  boat  up  thd  stream  with  a  swift  strong  im- 
pulsion, shaking  the  care  fi^m  his  thoughts  as  he  shook  the 
water-drops  from  his  oars.  He  was  something  late  for  the 
feast  of  Tvon  Masearros,  and  Tricotrin  never  broke  promises 
even  in  so  small  a  matter  as- a  vine-dresser's  marriage-feast. 

Care  never  waited  with  him ;  it  will  scarcely  ever  tarry  whefihi* 
it  is  not  entertaitited  with  welcome ;  and  the  ri^h  sunlit  nature 
of  the  man  had  no  kinship  with  it  as  a  guest.  There  had  been 
times,  inevitabklft' every  life,  when  he  had  sufffered  with  the 
intense  passion  of  all  vivid  oh<aracters ;  but  they  had  besen  few 
and  fet'^beiween,  nnd'th^  gtttcito^s  gladness^  of  his  inherent- 
temper  had  ^ri^g  'Wbd^4  liipi^mady.  Not  fc*^  him  tk^ 
^  '  a  2 
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feyeriBb  unrest  of  ambition,  tbe  carking  tbin^  ci  ile  seeken. . 
of  wealtb,  the  vacillating  hopes  and  fears  of  thoB©  ^l^ose  breath 
is  the  breath  of  the  world's  applause.  He  was  (im  pursued  by 
the  haunting  terrors  of  the  nangers*on  of  p\i.^nt  favour ;  he 
was  not  pressed  by  the  uphill  race  of  men,  who  pant  their 
liearts  out  in  the  struggle  for  gold ;  he  was  not  driven  to  find 
no  sweetness  in  sleep,  no  beauty  in  summer  hours,  no  charm 
in  women's  smile,  because  greed  hunted  him  on  and  on, 
through  dark  and  devious  ways,  seeking  the  rivers  of  gold. 
He  sought  neither  riches  nor  renown ;  he  greeted  eacb  dawn 
without  regret  for  its  yesterday ;  be  saw  the  sun  set  and  the 
night  descend  with  happy  Jean-Faul  humour,  saying  in  those 
words  of  wisdom,  *  I  am  content,  since  I  have  lived  to-day ! ' 

And  he  loved  the  people,  and  was  loved  by  them;  making 
his  home  wheresoever  men  enjoyed  and  suffered.. 

Many  wondered  whence  he  came ;  many  wove  a  tbousand 
marvellouB  histories  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  even 
the  least  intelligent  could  mark  in  him :  none  knew  anything 
for  truth  concerning  his  origin,  his  nation,  or  his  history.  Old 
people  in  this  vine-country  remembered  him  a  bright  boy  of 
twenty  years,  with  the  bronze  of  southern  suns  on  his  fair 
skin,  and  the  fire  of  a  passionate  youth  in  his  blue  eyes ;  who 
had  come  no  one  knew  whence,  who  laughed,  and  loved,  and. 
played,  and  worked  among  them ;  and  left  thom  often  for  long 
absences,  and  returned  to  them  always  the  same,  however 
many  years  had  passed,  however  alight  the  stay  he  made.  He 
was  '  Tricotrin ; '  all  was  said  in  that.  He  came  and  went 
whenever  it  pleasured  him,  nevOT  questioned,  ever  welcomed, 
like  the  swallows  of  the  spring. 

He  was  not  wholly  of  them — that  even  the  peasantry  felt ; 
but  he  was  with  them  heart  and  soul,  and  they  loved  him  better 
for  that  nameless  difierenoe,  that  intangible  unlikeness,  whicb 
made  thru,  while  he  toiled  among  them  and  feasted  among 
them,  yet  perceive  a  royalty  in  him  that  he  never  lost ;  even 
as  the  shepherd-kings  of  the  old  east  were  none  less  kingly  to 
their  people  because  they  lived  on  pulse  and  water,  because 
khey  sheared  the  fleece  and  folded  the  hwdsy  and  dwelt  under 
the  tents  of  their  wandering  people. 

The  people  loved  him  in  all  lands ;  especially  thny  loved  him 
in  this  beautiful  Erance,  which  he  had  made  his  mistress  in 
preference  over  all  the  fiur  sisters  of  Europe.  The  people 
caressed  him,  obeyed  him,  adored  him,  with  a  loyalty  that 
would  have  rendered  him  an  irresiBtible  power  in  times  of 
revoltttion;  and  mi  he  rpwe4  down  the  riier  be  knew  well  thafe 
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tbere  was  not  a  ootta^  on  its  banks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its 
shores,  not  a  cabaret  in  its  Tillages,  nnder  whose  roof  he  woald 
not  have  been  welcome  as  is  the  summer  son  in  mowing  time, 
when  its  early  smile  gives  promise  of  the  i^fter-math. 

But  he  did  not  care  to  go  ashore  in  that  hot  and  Instrons 
summer  night.  Three  miles  down  the  river  he  overtook  the 
hay  barge,  slowly  floating  in  the  moonlight  with  its  load  of 
fresh-cut  grasses  odorous  as  violets.  It  drifted  through  the 
broad-sheeted  silver  radiance  lazily,  charmingly,  with  its  greal 
sail  black  against  the  sky,  and  the  fragrant  dews  on  its  nuge 
soft  mounds  of  fodder,  that  were  tossed  loosely  together  with 
the  wild  clover  and  the  white  marguerites,  scarcely  dead,  that 
had  been  mown  with  them.  He  bailed  it^  knowing  its  owner 
well,  and  the  men  recognized  him  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
The  barge  was  stopped,  in  a  second  more  he  had  leapt  up 
among  them,  received  with  vociferous  delight ;  they  were  to 
sail  all  night  down  the  stream,  and  they  took  his  litue  boat  in 
tow  with  eager  pleasure. 

The  skipper  was  a  lithe,  handsome,  black-browed  Marseillais, 
with  bifi  broad  diest  bare,  and  a  red  sash  knotted  round  his 
loins,  and  great  gold  earrings  in  his  ears,  who  had  taken  the 
peaceful  Loire  traffic  for  love  of  a  L<»ret  woman. 

The  skipper  had  earned  a  perilous  repute  for  lawless  piratical 
voyages  in  the  southern  Waters,  and  was  said  to  be  as  not  and 
as  swift  and  as  fierce  as  his  own  toimontana ;  h^ice  the  people 
of  the  woman  he  loved  denied  her  to  him  with  bitter  words  and 
loud  revilings%  Margot  clung  to  her  fiery  soathem  lover  and 
refused  to  be  comforted :  there  was  misery  for  the  child,  and 
feud  between  her  suitor  and  h^  brethren.  At  last,  in  one 
evil  day,  the  latter  heaped  insult  on  insult  till  the  Mmeillais* 
blood  of  fiame  leaped  up  like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard;  hit 
knife  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  would  have  darted  down,  flrst  to 
be  sheathed  in  her  brother's  breast  and  then  in  his  own,  had 
not  an  outstretched  hand  turned  the  blow,  at  price  of  a  wound 
in  its  own  palm,  and  Tricotrin's  voice  called  out,  *  Has  France 
no  foes,  that  her  sons  flght  together  P ' 

The  oflenders  were  passionately  contrite;  they  wept  like 
children  to  see  his  blooa,  they  implored  his  pardon,  they  cursed 
themselves.  He  laughed  and  drew  little  liiargot  to  mm  with 
his  unwounded  arm. 

^littleone!  Are  you  still  not  afraid  of  that  lea-lion  ?  NoP 
You  think  he  is  so  sure  not  to  wound  you  f  Well,  then,  if 
tiiey  are  sorry  for  my  hurt,  your  brethren  must  give  jou  to 
me  to  give  to  him.  x  ou  are  the  only  lion^tamer  for  this  wild 
oursl'  ^ 


.V  -  •    - 
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And  tixBj  g»vci  her;  bo  he  made  peace  among  tfaem,  and 
won  for  evermore  the  fierce,  ardent,  grateful  soul  of  the 
Marseil)ai9»  . 

Margot^a  lion  never  harmed  her ;  as  her  lioti  to  Una  was 
Eudes.  Caros  to  the  pretty,  brown,  soft,  tender  child  of  the 
Loire.  He  gave  up  the  wild  night-roaming  on  the  shores  of 
the  Biviera,  for  peaceful  river-trading  between  the  banks  of 
\er  native  stream ;  and  now,  in  the  littie  cabin  of  the  hay- 
barge,  where  the  solitary  oil-lamp  hung  above  her  lovely  bent 
head,  Margot  sat,  with  a  dreajuing  hi^py  smile  in  her  drooped 
dark  eyes  and  pn  her  thoughtful  mouth,  as. she  gazed  at  a 
picture  of  Christ  hung  under  the  lamp,  and  looked  from  that 
downward  on  the  child  that  lay  asleep  at  h^  breast. 

'  Did  Mary  know  He  would  be  GK>d  and  yet  die  on  the 
cross  ?  Ah,  how  she  must  have  longed  that  He  had  been  but 
a  mortal  child  who  could  grow  to  manhood,  and  live  on  obscure 
but  unharmed!'  thought  little  Margot,  pressing  closer^  the 
flushed  cheek  of  her  first-bom — the  thought  was  wholly  a 
woman's  1 

Better  an  ignoble  safety,  an  inglorious  impunity,  for  the 
jian  that  they  mould,  than  the  divinity  of  marfyrdom,  than 
the  crucifixion  of  genius !  Better  that  the  soul,  which  is  npt 
of  them,  should  me  out  in  apathy,  than  that  the  body  they 
conceive  and  nourish  should  perish  I 

So  they  say — ^Margot  and  her. million  of  sisters  upou  earth : 
and,  of  the  sons  they  bear,  notie  go  up  to  Calvary,  but  thou- 
sands cumber  ihe  world  as  swine. .  Yet  these  women  are  good ; 
their  kisses  are  tender,  their  hands  are  pure:  it  is  but  their 
souls  that  are  dead ;  it  is  but  the  souls  of  their  children  they 
kiU. 

Whether  Margot'a  son  were  destined  to  become  poet  or 
swineherd,  leader  or  servitor  amdng  men,  he  slept  happily  in 
her  arms  now ;  and  she  dreamt  Imppily  over  him,  while  the 
barge  floated  in  moonlight  down  the  stream,  and  Tricotrin, 
nonchalantly  cast  upon  the  great  sweet  piles  of  hay,  talked 
with  the  Marseillais,  watched  the  shadowy  landscapes  drifting 
by,  or  touched  now  and  then  the  Straduariua,  to  fitful  cadences 
full  of  river-song.  - 

The  night  was  very  warm  and  profoundly  still ;  ode  of  the 
splendid  nights  of  l^Vance,  vrith  stars  innumerable  burning 
l^roiigh  a  deudlesB  atmosphere^  The  slow  calm  passage  of 
the  barge,  with  the  fresh  odour  of  its  freight  rising  on  the  air, 
with  the  woods,  and  vineyards  and  villages  of  the  river-banks 
softened  to  an  inomieeivable  beauty  by  the  light,  with  the 
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Bumnur  of  the  watar  as  it  parted  and  met  ag8hi»  and  wftb  the 
occasional  chime  of  belfry-bells  from  the  land  ringing  some 
mellow  mcnotone  as  thej  told  the  flight  of  an  hour,  wa»  the 
fittest  method  for  the  passage  of  a  snmmer  nighty  and  held  a 
thousand  poems  and  pictures  in  its  indolent  and  starlit  TOjage 
— such  pictures,  such  poems,  as  he  best  loved  to  fill  his  si^ht, 
and  his  heart,  and  his  memory  with ;  such  as  seen,  and  felt, 
and  treasured,  with  the  true  instinct  of  pure  loTe,  had  made 
his  life  itself  the  poem  and  the  picture  that  it  was. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Caros,  prouder  of  the  passenger  bis 
barge  bore  than  be  would  have  been  of  a  king  for  his  freight, 
went  below  to  his  Margot ;  Tricotrin  remained  stretched  on 
the  bay  with  all  the  fragrant  dead  flowers  and  saintfoiu  beneath 
him  in  a  coueh  that  was  easier  than  the  down  of  monarchs* 
beds.  He  fell  asleep,  sleep  coming  as  lightly  and  as  swiftly  to 
him  as  it  comes  to  a  tired  healthy  child ;  a  nright-bird's  wing 
sometimes  softly  touching  hij  forehead,  a  cadence  from  a 
monastery  chime  sometimes  mingling  witb  his  dreams.  When 
he  awoke  it  was  night  still ;  there  waa  a  break  of  dawn  east- 
wards, but  the  stars  were  tikjM  out,  the  barge  was  still  winding 
its  tranquil  way  down  the  water. 

Leamng  his  arms  down  in  the  yielding  grasses,  he  lay 
looking  awfaile  lariiy  at  the  mark  where  the  keel  cut  the  stream, 
at  the  dews  that  had  fallen  on  the  grasses,  at  the  heavy  black 
sails  swingkig  idly^  to' and  fro.  His  indi^nce  did  not  endure 
long;  a  face  near  him  caught  his  eyes  and  his  pity ;  and  with 
Tricotrin  human  sympathies  were  very  keen  ana  swift,  human 
j^oe  and  joy  the  sure  chturds  tc  irouse  and  to  move  him.  The 
face  he  saw  now  was  one  of  infinite  pain ;  it  was  the  face  of  a 
man,  who,  Hke  himself,  had  chosen  that  odorous  mountain  of 
grasses  and  herbs  for  a  couch,  and  who  was  lying  there  looking, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  down  into  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water  4igainst  the  side  of  the  barge. 

He, was-  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  with  a  rugged,  homely, 
weather* worn  countenance,  and  large,  black,  ^atiietic  eyes  that, 
out  of  the  roughness  of  the  other  features,  gazed,  with  a  piteous 
sightless,  yearning  look,  into  vacancy — a  look  as  of  one  startled 
and  astray  in  some  great  agony.  He  wore  the  usual  blouse 
of  the  working-day,  and  his  hair  was  unkempt,  his  linen  soiled, 
his  hand  black  with  the  pitch  with  which  he  had  that  day 
caulked  the  sides  of  the  barge ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  mute 
intense  wondering  anguish  of  the  eyes  that  gave  at  once 
grandeur  and  exceeding^  pathos  to  his  aspect.-  It  was  the  look 
of  a  noble  animal  who  has  been  struek  a  cruel  blow,  an4 
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who  will  no  hurt  tiie  hand  that  struck  it^  eren  in  jtiat  t6B* 
geance^ 

,  Trieotrin  spoko  to  him  gently,  on  some  trifle  of  the  night. 
The  tnau  started^  answered  wearil  j,  then  lapsed  into  hts  former 
attitude.  No  questions  fared  better ;  he  replied  to  them  with 
a  certain  oppressiye  effort,  but  only  an  instant  afterwards  to 
fall  afresh  into  the  same  apathy  and  absorption.  He  was  but 
a  common  sailor  or  fisherman,  with  nothing  abore  the  common 
in  him,  yet  the  patient  terrible  despair  upon  his  face-*  a 
despair  as  of  one  incessantly  seeking  what  was  lost — lent  him 
dignity,  gave  him  greatness. 

Tricoi^n  let  him  be ;  he  knew  how  cruel  is  the  kindness 
which  forces  itself  in  upon  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of 
calamity ;  and  he  saw  too  that  here  the  mind  was  not  wholly 
present-— that  in  some  sense  reason  had  been  dulled  l^ 
Bufieriiig,  though  sufficient  perception  remained  for  the 
mechanical  words  and  actions  of  daily  existence.  He  said  no 
more ;  but  in  the  btill  dark  dawn,  the  music  of  his  yiolin  softly 
supplied  the  place  of  speech.  There  were  many  times  when, 
through  its  manifold  voices  speaking  in.  a  universal  tongue,  he 
uttered  to  himself  and  others  what  the  words  of  his  mouth 
could  not  have  phrased.  Through  it  all  the  genius  in  iiim 
spoke ;  and  in  it  all  the  heart  of  the  player  went  out  to  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  music,  unnotied  at  first,  failing,  at  first  to  penetrate  the 
profound  self-absorption  of  the  searoan,  reached  his  ear  gradu- 
ally, as  wave  on  wave  of  gracious  sound  broke  on  the  air,  like 
the  tide  on  a  shore,  with  a  ryhthmical  recurrent  music.  He 
did  not  note  it.  as  what  it  was ;  he  did  not  make  visible  sign 
that  he  even  heard  it ;  but  gradually  consciousness  of  it  stole 
upon  him. 

The  music  filled  the  quiet  of  the  hour  that  was  only  stirred 
besides  by  the  lapping  of  the  water,  as  the  vessel  glided  down 
— music  low,  apd  sad^  and  sweet ;  music  like  a  psalm  of  con- 
solation, with  all  the  blind  hungered  yearning  of  a  soul  adrift 
.  upon  a  bitter  world  tpld  and  answered  in  it.  It  pierced  the 
lethargy  that  ejisfarouded  a  darkened  desolate  mind ;  where 
the  sailor  leaned,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands  and  his 
eyes  gazing  dowi  into  the  river,  ascertain  change  came  over 
him,  like  the  first  quiver  of  returning  life  into  one  half  dead 
through  stupor ;  great  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  softening 
their  vacancy ;  he  moved  with  restless  pain,  then  started  firon 
his. bed  of  hay  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  sufiering. 

*  Hush — hush !    It  xeminds  me  of  her  voice  I ' 
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The  mntic  ceased  eTen  m  he  spoke.  Triootrin  touched 
him. 

•Of  her?    Of  whom? 

The  sailor's  eres  turned  on  him  with  the  tears  floating  in 
their  weary  deptns. 

'  I  cannot  bear  it  I  It  is  like  her — like  her  Toice  as  she  sang 
her  balladfl  1 '  he  muttered,  regardless  of  the  question,  lost  oni^ 
in  the  one  memory  that  filled  the  darkened  chambers  of  his 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outward  sight.  *  I  have  lost  her, 
YOU  know ;  she  went  from  me  so  long  aeo.  One  morning  she 
laughed  in  my  eyes,  and  kissed  my  mouni,  and  threw  her  white 
arms  around  my  neck  in  play,  with  the  sun  all  so  bright  on  her 
face;  and  at  night — at  night,  you  remember?— there  were 
only  ashes  on  the  hearth,  silence  in  the  chamber,  darkness 
eyerywhere.  Darkness  that  no  light  erer  breaks — no  light 
ever  will  break — ^till  1  find  her !  * 

He  was  ignorant  that  he  spoke  to  one  who  had  nerer  ere 
then  looked  upon  his  face ;  he  had  no  remembrance  that  the 
words  he  uttered  had  no  meaning  to  the  ear  that  heard  them ; 
to  him  kia  grief  filled  the  world,  his  loss  laid  the  earth 
desolata 

Tricotrin  rested  his  hand  gently  on  the  otherV  shoulder ;  he 
was  that  his  music  had  broken  the  stupor  of  the  brain,  and 
8tirred»  though  but  to  troubled  shapeless  motion,  the  locked 
thoughts  of  its  solitary  musing ;  he  waited  with  patience  to  do 
more. 

'  To  find  her  P '  he  repeated.  '  Then  this  one  whom  yon 
love  is  not  dead?' 

'  Dead?  No—she  is  not  dead,*  the  seaman  anwered  slowly, 
while  his  great  eyes  searched  his  companion's  with  a  heart- 
rending \oSl  of  search  and  of  bewildermeilt.  '  That  is  it,  see 
you  ? — she  is  not  dead.  Dead  women  lie  cold  and  motionless, 
their  fair  limbs  do  not  stir,  nor  their  eyes  unclose,  nor  their 
lips  breathe,  but  they  are  there ;  you  can  hold  them,  though 
their  heart  does  not  beat  on  yours;  you  can  caress  them, 
though  your  kiss  strikes  on  ice ;  you  can  wind  their  hair  round 
vour  bands,  though  they  know  your  touch  no  longer.  They 
are  there,  though  they  lie  lifeless  on  their  bridal  beds.  But 
she  was  gone,  and  did  not  lea?e  even  the  beauty  of  her  body  to 
me.  The  chamber  was  d^k,  still,  desolate;  there  was  not 
even  a  dead  woman  to  gather  the  sunbeams  about  her,  and  to 
seem  to  smile  with  their  light  on  her  mouth ! ' 

There  was  an  unutterable  tenderness  and  desolation  in  the 
inswer  ^   his  hearer  knew  all  the  meaning  of  those  wandering 
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patheidc  wards ;  there  is  a  loss  worse  than  the  lom  ikttt  death 
causes.  He  divined  what  that  loss  bad  been  ;  but  be  havf 
tbat  tbe  blow  it  bad  dealt  bad  numbed  the  braia  of  tbe  maa 
wbo  Buifered  by  it  out  of  all  comprehension  of  its  truth. 

She  is  not  dead  P  '  he  said  softly.  'Then  hope  is  still  with 
you  ?  • 

The  puzzled  aching  eyes  answered  him  with  a  look  that 
struck  him  to  the  souL 

'  Hope—hope !  •  Yes,  I  hope.  I  suppose  I  hope,  since  T  live 
on ;  but  the  years  are  many,  and  I  grow  wea^.  It  wa*  in  my 
youth  that  I  lost  her ;  and  now  I  grow  old.  'Ever  and  again  I 
think  I  behold  her ;  some  girl'^  laugh  on  a  grapei-wagoii,  some 
girl's  eyes  that  smiliQ  on  me  through  the  lattice  that  opens  at 
dawn,  some  girlts  round  limbp  where  they  bathe  and  float  in  the 
summer  sea,  has  something  of  her»  and  makes  me  think  I  have 
found  her.  But  it  is  never  so  ;'--they  do  not  know  me-j  they 
have  no  light  in  their  glance  when  they  see  me ;  they  have  no 
place  in  their  hearts  for  me.  I  wander  far  and  wid^  ;  I  go 
east  and  west,  north  and  south  ;  I  seek  her  in  the  cities  and 
forests,  I  watch  before  the  palaces,  I  search  iu  the  hospital- 
wards,  I  look  for  her  in  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  I  wait  for 
her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  plains — ^aU  in  vain^  all  in  vain ! ' 

'  Is  it  so  many  years  since  you  lost  her  P  * 

'It  is  many,  I  cannot  tell  bow  many.  I  keep  no  count. 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  but  she  does  not  come  with  them. 
Ah,  it  is  terrible  that !— in  a  throng  to  see  but  one  face,  in  a 
world  to  hear  but  one  yoice,  and  the  face,  for  ever  eluding  and 
the  voice  for  ever  mocking  you !  And  the  earth  is  so  wide,  you 
know;  one  may  toil  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  never  reach 
nearer!  The  house  is  ready  for  her  just  as  she  lefb>it;  J\e 
flowers  are  dead,  I  cannot  he)p  that,  she  is  so  long  away;  out 
all  is  as  she  left  it,  I  try  always  to  keep  it  so ;  I  think  it  will 
pleasure  her ,  when  she  comes  bank.' 

.  His  head  dropped  on  his ,  chest  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the 
lethargy  stirred  for  a  while  by  the  power  of  the  music  returned : 
the  brooding  patience  settled  down  again  on  the  features  which 
for  an  instant  had  quivered  snd  changed.  He  was  not  con- 
scious that  he  had  spoken  to  a  stranger ;  he  had  only  uttered 
the  ever-present  thoughts  of  his  mind  with  the.  wandering  elo- 
quence bom  of  the  intensity  of  one  single  and  dominant 
feeling. 

A  voice  called  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel:  with 
,Uie  mechanical  instinct  of  obedience  be  swung  down  from  the 
piles  of  the  hay  jand  went  whither  he  was  bidden,— beoanM 
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jsilj  a  commpn  bofttman,  gone  to  the  coiling  of  «  rope,  ttie 

reefing  ofa  sail 

Tricotrin  watched  him  as  he  paaaed  aft  in  the  doakjr  dawn 
that  was  now  faintly  reddened  by  ihe  first  approach  of  day :  hia 
heart  ached  for  this  man  who,  with  his  hard  life  and  his  dead- 
ened reason,  could  yet  find  strength  and  greatness  for  sach  love 
as  this. 

'  A  woman ! '  he  thought.  '  The  same  old  story  erer !  And 
the  same  blow  which  pierces  Estmere's  porples  strikes  through 
the  seaman's  canvas  shirt!  There  is  no  mail  against  that 
stroke,  either  in  power  or  in  poverty.' 

The  dark  handsome  head  of  the  Marscillais  looked  up  at 
him  at  that  minute  from  the  cabin  stair;  Tricotrin  signed  him 
tq.come  higher  andkant  towards  him. 

'  Who  is  that  boatman  of  yours,  good  Caros  ? ' 

Caros  raie^d  himself,  with  a  sailor's  lightness  and  swiftness 
on  to  the  height  of  the  mounds  of  dry  grass  ;  he  was  a  gentle- 
hearted  man,  though  the  wild  fire  of  sontfaem  pirates  ran  in  his 
blood,  and  to  the  one  >\bo  had  given  him  his  Loirais  bride  he 
bore  a  passionate  devotion. 

,.  *  Ton  speak  of  poor  Bruno,  my  friend  ? '  he  answered.  *  He 
is  a  good  saUor  on  rougher  waters  than  rivers,  though  his  brain 
is  gone  for  all  but  hi^  work.  I  kn«w  him  well  down  in  the 
south ;  he  is  poor,  and  so  I  gave  him  a  berth  and  a  turn  on  my 
barge.' 

'Bruno!  Is  that  his  name  P ' 

*  Jean  Bruno ;  yes.  We  were  lads  together ;  and  we  were 
OQL  the  same  craft  Sot  yeara  in  the  Mediterranean  days.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow — a  noUe  fellow — till  she  ruined  him.' 

*  His  wife?' 

'  Ah !  His  wife.  We  were  lads  together,  though  he  looks 
so  old,  and  I — I  feel  as  young  as  Margot  I  He  is  scarce  forty, 
Bruno.  I  remember  her  well ;  she  was  fifteen  when  she  wedded 
him,  and  he  a  lad  of  twenty-two.  She.  was  the  bastard  child 
of  some  noble  ;  a  beautiful  thing,  all  yellow  hair,  and  smiling 

.  lips,  and  sunny  eyes,  and  white  sofb  limbs  ;  she  bewitched  that 
bhck  strong  stalwart  fellow,  who  was  half  lion,  half  lamb.  He 
adored  her,  ah,  as  those  great>  brave,  mild  natures  always  do 

iove.  It  was  aknost  terrible  to  see  how  that  soft  little  piece  ot 
bright-coloured  Ufe  held  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  I 

.  Well,  he  had  one  year  of  happiness,. one  year  of  a  fool's  narm- 
dise ;  he  went  short  coasting  voyages,  no  more ;  he  could  not 
hetiT  to.  be  away  from  the  little  cabin  where  she  had  everything 

7ke  coidd  get  her*-)rifds  and  flowers,  and  quaint  Indian  tillage 
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tliat  tli6  Indian  ships  brought  home.  She  was  good  enough 
to  bitn  ;  a  gaj,  laughing,  sweet-tempered,  mindless  thing ;  who 
could  have  thought  she  had  been  so  cruel  ?  One  day  he  bade 
.  her  farewell  at  dawn  ;  he  was  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to  be  ab- 
sent only  the  day ;  I  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  cabin  ; 
I  saw  her  laugh,  and  ciu*e8s  him,  and  ware  her  hands  in  adieu. 
We  went  out  to  sea.  We  were  at  sea  all  day.  We  got  home 
with  three  boats*  load  by  midnight.  The  light  that  always 
burned  in  her  cabin  was  out ;  he  fiew  like  a  madman  the  half 
league  down  the  shore,  and  burst  his  door  open^ — Madelon  was 
not  there.  Ah,  God  I  to  this  day  I  haye  neyer  forgotten  the 
sight  of  Bruno ! ' 

The  Marseillais  paused ;  the  tide  of  recollection  rushed  with 
painful  force  in  on  him ;  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low  and 
full  of  pity. 

'  It  killed  the  mind  in  him ; — shattered  it  out  of  all  sense 
of  the  truth.  We  found  the  truth  soon.  Eavette  had  gone  to 
shame — a  shame  that  looked  brilliant  to  her  beside  the  inno- 
cent quiet  sea-life  that  she  led.  The  leaven  of  her  mother  was 
in  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  stage ;  a  great  actor  bad  made 
her  bis  mistress.  But  Bruno  never  knew  this.  He  could  not 
comprehend  when  we  tried  to  tell  it  him.  She  was  lost ;  that 
was  all  he  knew ;  that  she  had  sinned  against  him  he  would 
not,  or  could  not^  understand.  It  was  horrible  I — he  thought 
she  had  been  stolen  from  him,  he  loved  her  so  tenderly  still  1 
He  has  searched  for  her  ever  since.  Time  has  not  killed  that 
love  in  him,  though  her  crime  has  killed  his  reason.  The  little 
cabin  down  by  the  south  is  always  kept  ready  for  her  return ; 
aot  a  thing  is  touched;  and  meanwhile  he  wanders  all  over 
France  seeking  what  he  can  never  findl  You  know  who 
.  Favetteis?* 

'No.    She  lives  then P  • 

*  She  lives.    Lives  in — CorioKs.' 

*  Coriolis !  Our  great  actress ! — ^what  ? — ^the  wife  of  that 
man?' 

'  Ay !  How  many  such  women  own  even  as  good  a  past  as 
-  to  have  slept  on  the  honest  heart  of  an  honest  man  they  be* 
trayed  P '  said  the  Marseillais  bitterly.  '  Their  nests  are  mostly 
fouler  than  that  sea-bird*s  nest.  Yes,  she  is  Ooriolis ;  but  he 
does  not  know  it,  mind  you.  Though  he  seeks  her,  still  his 
search  is  chiefly  southward ;  he  has  never  come  on  the  dam- 
ling  sinner  of  Paris*  Fray  God  that  he  never  may !  It  is 
fearful  enough,  his  quest  for  her,  his  task  that  can  never  be 
-fiided»  his  hope  that  can  i^ver  be  granted ;  but  it  is  baiter,  at 
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ilf  woni,  than  the  trath  could  be  to  him  if  be  erer  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  bis  wife ! ' 

He  said  no  more,  but  turned  quicklj,  and  busied  himself 
with  some  ropes  of  the  barfi;e.  He  loved  little  Margot;  he 
could  feel  now  for  his  comrade  as  he  had  not  felt  in  the  years 
of  their  youth. 

Tricomn  asked  no  more.  He  knew  the  comedian  well,  a 
loTolyi  heedless,  heartless  woman ;  full  of  laughter,  of  coquetry, 
of  caprice ;  a  soulless,  brainless,  beautiful  thing ;  young  still, 
fair  still ;  with  the  beauty  of  the  japonica  or  the  azalea — beauty 
of  hue  and  form,  without  a  trace  of  the  beauty  that  fragrance 
lends  the  flower  and  feeling  lends  the  woman.  Many  a  time 
had  he  seen  the  theatre  she  graced  convulsed  with  mirth  at  her 
gay  and  mischievous  follies. 

The  story  had  a  great  pathos  for  him : — he  who  had  seen 
the  sparkling  gaiety  of  the  wife  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  husband.  The  cruelty  and  the  crime  had 
been  rewarded  by  so  shadowless  a  life  of  triumph.— the  devo- 
tion and  the  fealty  bad  been  recompensed  by  so  weary  and 
endless  an  ngony ! 

'  Ah,  Waif  of  mine  1  *  he  thought,  *  will  you  ever,  I  wonder, 
destroy  a  brave  heart  like  that  for  the  sake  of  your  senses  and 
your  vanity  P ' 

With  sunrise  the  barge  passed  the  village  for  which  he  was 
bound.  He  was  pledged  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Yvon  Mascar- 
ros,  or  his  heart  bad  inclined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
patient  desolated  life  which  had  been  ruined  by  a  woman's  in- 
fidelity.  He  went  up  to  Bruno,  and  bade  him  gently  farewell 
The  seaman  lifted  his  head  from  the  rough  work  on  which  is 
hands  were  engaged,  and  replied  with  mechanical  courtesy ; 
the  momentary  light  and  reason  that  the  musie  had  wakened 
there  had  died  out  from  his  features:  the  old,  darkened, 
brooding,  lifeless  pain  had  gathered  there  again. 

'  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  him  F '  he  asked  of  Caros. 

The  MarseiUais  uiook  his  head. 

*  Neither  God  nor  man  can  aid  him.  Who  can  gi?e  him 
back  his  wife,  in  her  youth  and  without  her  crime  P ' 

It  was  true.    Solace  for  Bruno  could  only  come  with  death. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  one  moment  more,  sitting  under  the 
black  shadow  of  the  sail,  with  his  fingers  working  at  the  cord- 
age, and  his  eyes  looking  out  at  the  sun,  where  it  rose  in  all 
ite  glory.  Tnen,  with  the  hands  of  Caros  grasping  him  in 
grateful  fiurewell,  and  the  bright  face  of  little  Margot  looking, 
piniling  and  sunny^over  the  side  of  the  barge*  he  dropped  him* 
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ielf  into  bis  own  little  boat,  and  rowed  himself  Btraiglit  across 
the  stream  to  the  landing-place.  As  he  moored  it  to  knd^  he 
puusbvl'a  moment  looking  after  the  barge  where  it  drifted 
slowij  on  down  the  river,  with  the  glow  of  the  sunrise,  amber- 
bued  and  ruddy,  on  the  waters  around  it, 

"  To  have  life  killed  in  one  at  twenty-three  by  a  woman ! — 
and  men  call  diseases  that  slay  outright  **  cruel,"  while  there 
are  thede  blows  which  murder  bj  means  that  draw  out  the 
torture  through  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  plague  is  merci- 
ful compared  with  a  woman  without  pity  t '  he  thought  as  lie 
watched  the  form  of  Bruno,  dark  and  motionless,  under  thp 
shadow  of  the  sail. 

That  thing  he  himseflf  had  saved  yonder,  who  was  chasing 
the  butterflies  so  joyously,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  fair  brow, 
careless  of  the  pain  they  felt — she,  too,  would  soon  be  a 
woman.  Had  he  rescued  her  from  death  only  for  her  to  deal 
death,  like  this  fond,  faithless  wanton  that  the  sailor  had 
cherished  ?  Hie  thought  came  to  him — W6lt  as  he  loved  the 
child.  Well  as  all  his  years  through  he  had  l6Ved  her  sex. 

In  some  sense  the  weary,  lonely,  melancholy  figure  of  the 
b6atmaii,  with  his  strong,  massive  frame  that  would  not  perish, 
and  his  jarred  aching  brain,  to  which  death  would;  have  been  so 
much  mercy,  stood  out  to  him  in  painful  contrast  wltti  his' 
memory  of  the  light,  gracious,  golden  presence  of  thie  child,  as 
he  had  lePb  her  among  the  scarlet  flowers  and  the  dewy  leaves.' 
These  were  both  forms  of  the  same  human  life  t 

But  the  thought  was  a  bitter  cucumber  which  Tricotrin 
threw  away  in  obedience  to  his  favourite  Antoninus'  counsel. 
He  lefli  the  barge  to  pass  on  her  way ;  and,  afber  bathing  in  the 
river,  walked  through  summer  woods  and  green  vineytirds  to 
the  village  of  his  destination,  where,  already  in  the  early  day, 
thie  peasantry  were  stirriiig,  and  the  young  girls  and  the 
children  going  out  to  gather  wild  lilies,  and  noneysuckles, 
and  great  branches  of  roses,  to  crown  the  head  and  strew  the 

Sath  of  the  prettiest  among  them,  who  was  to  wed  with  Yvon 
(nscarros. 

And  there,  under  the  low  eaves  of  the  fjirrier's  cottage,  or 
under  the  blossoming  boughs  of  the  limes  that  sheltered  the 
house,  Tricotrin,  with  his  mirth  and  his  music,  kept  these  inno- 
cent revellers  gay  from  daybreak  to  nightfall^ — ^gay  with  a  zest 
they  never  had  unless  he  were  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  And  the 
Loirais  maidens,  with  their  black  laughing  eyes,  and  their 
lithe  robust  forms,  and  their  feet  that  flew  like  the  flash  of 
phosphoric  insects,  danced  ijl  through  the  SU'ltry  summer 
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iri^lit  to  the  Mtne  melodies,  touclied  bj  the  same  hand  which 
had  awakened  to  momentary  conscionsnesa  of  its  own  agonj 
the  numbed  and  stricken  heart  of  the  boatman  Bruno. 


>      1 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Under  the  old  sign  of  the  Comomeuse  there  was  a  gaj 
afber-midnight  supper. 

It  was  not  the  Comemeuse  of  Dancourt,  of  Mariyauz,  of 
Piron.  It  was  not  the  famous,  well-beloved  caf6  of  the  poets, 
the  artists,  the  epigrammatists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
it  was  a  Comemeuse  as  mirthful  if  not  as  traditional  as  theirs. 

A  bright,  white-painted,  gas-glittering  little  house,  with 
gilded  balconies  ana  tri-cdloured  flsgs,  ana  tiny  chambers,  and 
open  glass-doors,  with  the  perpetual  colour  and  movement  of 
the  Paris  crowd  under  the  trees  before  i^,  and  the  vivacious 
noise  aiid  music  of  a  Paris  night  all  around  it.  It  was  a  re- 
sort of  the  behemians,— of  the  painters,  and  the  actors,  and 
the  Thymee/ter8;---of  those  wiio  make  the  laughter  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  who  limn  its  manners  for  the  age  to  come. 
Chiefly  the 'Artists  came  thither,  and  within  the  little  building 
th^e  was  scarcely  a  single  white  panel,  or  a  single  piece  of 
plaster,  that  was  not  covered  with  the  charcoal  or  the  chalk, 
the  oil-colour  -  or  the  pen-and-ink;  of  the  master  hands  of 
France.  The  Comemeqse  had  untold  gold  upon  its  walls; 
and  the'  owner  of  it,  a  Ih-i^ht,  hot-blooded  man  of  the  south, . 
loved  the  pictured  walls  with  M  his  soul,  knd  had  never  sold 
a  touch  from  his  guesteT'  brushes  save  once,  when  his  daugh- 
ter's dowry  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  wise,  when  he  had 
taken  down  a  shutter  whose  three  panels  were  rich  with  three 
great  masters*  idle  fancies,  and  had  parted  with  it  for  its  weight 
m  francs.  Por  half  a  century  the  Comemeuse  had  thus 
gathered  its  wealth  upon  its  walls  and  timbers ;  and  among  its 
treasures — the  treasures  its  host  valued  most,  though  they 
were  but  the  gifts  of  an  amateur — were  some  half  dozen  fe- 
male heads,  with  all  the  grace  of  Greuze  and  all  the  velviBt 
hues  of'  Boucher ;  heads  that  looked  out  in  charminc^  coquetry 
from  quaint  dark  corners,  aijd  laughed  down  from  window-nooks, 
wreathed  "^^ith  flowers, — heads  under  which  the  bruSL  of  their 
creator  had  scrawled  carelessly, '  Tricotrin/ 

•  You  could  have  beaten  us  all  if  you  would,*  had  said  once 
to  their  artist  a  painter  whose  name  stood  as  the  Velasquez  of 
hiff  modem  time. 
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•  PoBaibly ;  but  tb^i  Art  would  have  been  mj  tyrant,  wkereiM 
sbe  is  now  mj  handmaiden.' 

•  And  serres  you  well.  Tet,  if  you  had  let  her  rule  you, 
entirely — ' 

'  I  should  have  been  her  slave.  He  is  a  fool  who  is  subject 
to  his  mistress.     Can  he  ever  wholly  enjoy  her  ?     I  doubt  it.* 

'  But  is  it  not  waste  of  genius  ? ' 

The  wanderer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  don't  say  whether  it  is  my  weakness  or  my  strength  to 
hate  the  bondage  of  anything, — even  of  Art.  I  only  say — it 
18  my  temper !  * 

'  But  if  every  man  had  such  a  temper  ?  * 

•  Well,  if  every  bird  were  a  lark  we  should  get  no  useful 
fowls  for  the  stew ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  utility  of  stews 
to  eat  proves  any  argument  against  the  right  of  the  lark  t-o  sing.' 

And  the  man  who  loved  soug,  and  light,  and  green  meadow 
lands,  and  blue  sunny  skies,  Uke  the  larks  themselves,  had 
taken  up  his  friend's  palette  and  sheaf  of  brushes,  and  had 
dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a  female  head  that  had  all  the  brown 
glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre  of  the  south  in  it, — a  hea4-  that 
Titian  might  have  painted. 

He  would  create  such  in  the  capripe  of  free  impulse ;  but 
he  would  have  produced  them  as  a  trade  np  more  than  his 
fellow-bohemians,  the  larks,  will  sin^  in  cellars. 

It  might  be  strength.  It  might  be  weakness.  But  it  was, 
AS  he  said,  his  temper. 

Beneath  that  same  golden,  ardent,  beaming  Hebe  face  that 
he  had  there  sketched  in  oils  on  the  panel,  he  sat  among  his 
brethren  now  at  the  supper  of  the  Comemeuse,  with  the  ught 
on  the  leonine  beauty  of  his  head,  aud  m  the  sparking  laughter 
of  his  eyes.  He  was  tlie  king  of  the  revelry ;  revdry  of  wit 
and  wine,  where  those  whom  nature  had  anointed  with  the 
same  chrism  that  touched  Bubens*  brow  and  Shakespeare's 
lips  held  joyous,  lawless  sovereignty ;  leaning  to  kiss  ripe 
scarlet  mouths  of  women  because  they  were  men,  but  rising 
to  great  thoughts  that  left  far  beneath  them  alike  women  and 
the  world,  because  they  were  also  immortals. 

His  laugh  rang  out,,  tuneful  as  the  music  of  silver ;  his  wit 
iashed  through  the  speech  like  meteors  through  the  night ;  his 
improvisations,  full  of  irony,  of  raillery,  of  caricature,  made 
the  gay  shouts  of  his  listeners  echo  again  and  again.  Ben 
Jonson  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  B^ranger  songs,  and 
Breton  carols,  coursed  each  other  off  his  lips  in  a  wild  tourna- 
ment of  tongues;  his  own  swift  satires  unhorsed  all  cam^ 
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bftfcantfl,  and  m  he  drank  he  chanted  Hellenio  baoohanal  hTnuia, 
with  all  the  bright  gaj  grace  of  G-reece. 

He  would  haye  Uved  as  soon  without  light  aa  without  the 
freedom  of  unfettered  mirth,  the  abandonment  of  unchained 
gaiety,  the  debonair  enjoyment  of  the  lord  of  miarule. 

He  loTed  pleasure,  but  he  loathed  debauch.  When  the 
former  glided  in  its  riot  to  the  latter  he  left  the  Comemeuse, 
aa  the  morning  dawn  began  to  break,  and  went  out  into  the 
air ;  the  wine  having  only  warmed  all  his  poet's  fancies,  and 
only  making  richer  and  fuller  still  in  its  melody  the  ring  of 
his  Yoice  as  he  walked  through  Paris,  singing  aloud  the 

'  Gk>d  Lyceus  ew  yomig, 
Ever  honomed,  ever  sang,' 

of  the  wine-mellowed  Elizabethan  verse. 

Tricotrin  knew  how  to  enjo^.  His  censors — and  he  had 
many — said  that  he  deemed  this  too  exclusively  the  only  aim 
o;f  life.  At  the  least  his  enjoyment  was  of  that  free,  liberal, 
and  gracious  fashion  which  sheds  its  light  on  all  around  it,  and 
is  never  cramped  into  egotism  nor  distorted  into  orgy. 

None  the  less  either  because  he  came  freshly  from  the 
lavishness  of  mirth  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  was  he 
awake  to  all  that  is  terrible,  to  all  that  is  horrible  in  tiie 
shame,  the  crime,  the  hunger,  the  agony  that  were  hidden  be- 
neath the  marvellous  night-glitter  of  tne  city  through  which 
he  went. 

None  the  less  because  on  his  lips  the  carol  was  ao  mirtti- 
ful  of  the 

<  Stained  with  blood  of  luely  prapes 
In  a  thoQsand  luflty  ahapes^ 
Dance  upK>n  the  maaex^a  bnm, 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim, 
From  the  plenteous  hand  divins^ 
Let  a  liver  nm  with  wina^ 
Godofyonthr 

did  he  pause  in  pity*  at  the  sight  of  a  wretched  ereatnre  who 
begged  his  alms,  though  that  pity  was  not  heard  in  his  first 
words. 

*  Charity  ? '  quoth  Tricotrin  to  the  appeal.  '  You  ask  for 
what  men  want,  every  one  of  them,  but  love  little  to  give. 
Pass  on,  my  friend.' 

*  But  bread — a  morsel  of  bread  at  least  P  *  moaned  the  man, 
who  had  stopped  him  in  an  obscure  street,  where  theie 
few  other  pasaengera  m  Hie  lateneaa  of  the  nights 
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Tricotrin  looled  Mm  through  with  his  brilliant  eyes  by  the 
Sgbt  of  the  summer  moon.  He  had  no  love  for  those  who 
6egged,  and  be  knew  thief  from  pauper  at  a  glance. 

'  Off  with  you ! '  he  said  amusedly.  *  If  a  man  cannot  get  a 
oit  of  baked  wheat  for  himself,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done,  he  is  not  a  fellow  worth  keeping  in  the  world 
at  all,  to  my  fancy.* 

*  It  is  hal^d  to  work !  *  muttered  the  other,  who  had  the  pure 
accent  of  education. 

*  0-h6 !  If  everybody  worked  in  moderation,  nobody  need 
overwork  himself.  It  is  because  there  are  so  many  do-nothings 
— chiefly  so  many  female  drones — ^that  those  who  do  at  all  do 
overmuch.  To  say  nothing,  that  the  overseer  of  Ghreed  drives 
hb  slaves  at  the  devil's  pace.' 

'  But  I  am  starving,'  moaned  the  beggar  afresh.  '  And  it  is 
so  bitter  to  die  I '  / 

*  Not  at  all.  Mere  ignorant  error.  Hard  to  *die  ?  Is  opium- 
sleep  hard  after  racking  pain  ?  What  fools  men  are !  Writh- 
ing ii)  famine  and  disease,  they  think  it  hard  to  be  released 
from  both.' 

*  Ah,  you  have  not  felt  hunger ! ' 

The  poor  wretch  was  longing  for  mere  food.  To  be  ^i- 
grammatisedby  a  stranger  in  the  desolation  of  the  streets  little' 
appeased  the  terrible  desire. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened,  greatly.^ 

*  Have  I  not  ? '  he  said  with  infinite  gentleness.  '  Tou  mis- 
take, my,  friend.*  .     ^     .       . 

'Then  for  heaven's  sake  give  me  bread!'  said  the  man 
fiercely ;  for  his  growing  need  made  him  ferocious,  like  a  desert 
beast. 

'  Tut  I  Say  for  humanity's  sake:  Well,  I  have  not  a  sou 
on  me.    I  have  spent  them  all  at  the  Comemeuse  yonder.' 

Cheated  in  his  hope,  the  starving  creature  sank  back  with  r 
shrill  yell  of  grief,  like  a  struck  dog's.  The  sound  went  to  the 
heart  of  his  hearer,  and  outbalanced  the  predisposition  against 
him,  which  his  voice  and  his  features  had  aroused. 

He  struck  the  beggar  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Unphilosophic  man  1  Blind  yet  to  the  advantage  of  death  1 
Oome  then — follow  mew' 

With  his  quick  light  step,  and  resuming  his  chant^-Beau-r 
mont  and  Fletcher — Tricotrin  led  the  way,  through  many  tor^ 
tuous  turnings,  till  he  reached  the  quarter  of  St.  Martin,  the 
starving  wretch  following  him  in  dumb  quiescence,  shivering^ 
thoi^  the  night  was  warm  with  aU  Has  balmy  sweetnefls  of  a 
late  ^French  summer. 
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An  impulse  of  trust  had  made  him  accost  this  stranger,  wo 
utterly  unlike  himself,  who  had  so  dauntless  a  carriage,  and' 
who  had  on  his  lips  the  carol  of  such  careless  reveliy.  All 
that  evening  and  night  through  he  had  vainly  sousht  pity  firom 
the  crowds  of  Paris ;  from  the  beautiful  painted  women,  th« 
men  of  wealth,  the  creatures  of  delight,  who  swarmed  there  in 
such  busy,  heedless,  glittering  throngs.  Only  this  one  man 
had  given  him  what  he  sought. 

Tricotrin  let  himself  in  with  a  pass-key  into  a  house  of  the 
poor  and  crowded  quarter,  where  he  had  fixed  his  dwelling  for 
the  time.  He  was  never  stationary,  scarcely  for  so  much  as  % 
week..  He  was  yet  freer  and  more  completely  unencumbered 
than  the  Arabs,  for  he  had  not  even  a  t^t  to  bear  with  him,- 
but  made  his  nest  where  he  would,  as  fancy  took  him,  like  m 
yellow-hammer  in  a  highway. 

He  wanted  no  home  as  he  wanted  no  nation.  Wherever 
men  dwelt  he  found  both. 

He  went  up  a  high  wooden  rickety  staircase,  very  hi|;h,  for 
he  always  chose  his  room  nearest  the  sky,  and  bade  the  beggar 
follow  him  into  the  topmost  chamber. 

It  was  a  very  large  attic,  for  he  could  endure  no  cramped 
space ;  with  bare  floor  and  bare  walls ;  Mistigri  curled  up  on  a 
little  straw  bed,  and  his  Attavante  and  his  Straduarius  lying 
together  on  the  deal  table.  It  was  perfectly  comfortless ;  but 
he  was  never  in  it  e:$cept  for  slumber,  and  through  the  open 
window  there  .^hone  the  sky,  star-studded« 

He  wasted  no  time  in  words,  but  striking  a  light  and  going 
to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  drew  out  a  ^eat  roll  of  bread,  some 
cold  meat,  an  apparatus  for  coffee  makmg,  and  a  flask  of  Bur- 
gundy, all  he  had  in  his  possession.  He  set  the  food  before 
the  beggar ;  made  some  steaming  coffee  in  five  minutes ;  and 

Eoui  ed  him  but  as  much  wine  as  it  was  safe  to  give  him  after 
is  long  fast.  The  man  devoured  as  only  starvation  can;  and 
Tricotrin,.  turning  his  back  on  him  to  spare  him  a  witness  of 
his  voracity,  busied  himself  talking  to  Mistigri,  where  she  had 
thrown  herself  down  on  the  mattress. 

Now  and  then  he  cast  a  look  at  his  guest,  and  tiie' survey 
did  not  please  hiin.  There  was  a  wolfish  keenness  in  the  Way 
he  ate  which  was  of  itself  repulsive  *  but  it  was  less  this,  than 
the  casi  and  expression  of  his  features  that  displeased  his  host^ 
He  was  very  delicately  made,  and  his  face  was  of  beautiful 
type,  with  the  hair  cut  short  over  the  brow,  and  falling  longer 
l^hind  I  he  was  not  young,  but  the  face  remained  yolithmf,* 
ftho%h  iti  d^ftr  olive  Hkin  wlsii  livid,  and  the  jet-blik;!:  curli 
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bad  many  ilireads  of  white.  Handsome  be  was,  handsome  m 
an  Antinous,  but  the  beauty  was  crafty,  feline,  cowardly,  fall 
of  latent  lust  and  cruelty,  though  such  as  would  have  been 
dangerously  comely  to  the  eyes  of  sensual  women. 

Something  of  remembrance  came  to  Tricotrin  as  he  watched 
him ;  but  what  the  memory  was  he  could  not  recall. 

His  meal  over,  the  man  thanked  him  with  all  the  profusion 
of  southern  expletive,  and  all  the  grace  of  southern  manner ; 
there  was  that  both  in  his  speech  and  air  which  showed  he 
liad  once  been  gently  nurtured,  though  now  fallen  as  low  as 
this. 

Tricotrin  seated  himself  on  the  straw  pallet,  and  listened 
silently ;  he  was  pondering  what  he  could  do  for  him ;  it  was 
not  his  way  to  give  mere  passing  aid. 

'  No  thanks,*  he  said  at  last.  '  Sit  down  again  a  minute. 
I  have  done  nothing  for  you.  In  Utopia  there  will  be  no  want. 
But  while  we  are  as  far  from  Utopia  as  we  are  now,  wo  are 
bound  to  help  one  another.  Tell  me,  my  friend«  what  have 
you  been  ?  * 

*  Nothing ! ' 

*  Nothing !  The  best  thing  if  you  are  a  philosopher,  the 
worst  if  you  are  not.' 

*  But  •*  philosophy  bakes  no  bread,"  as  Novalis  has  it,*  mur- 
mured the  stranger,  with  a  mirthless  and  bitter  smile. 

GMcotrin  eyed  him  more  closely. 

*  Well,  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.  At  the  least  she 
teaches  us  to  be  content,  in  default  of  bread,  with  a  handful  of 
pulse.  That  is  better  than  to  have  discontent  and  dyspepsia 
after  a  banquet.  But  you  are  a  man  of  education.  Did  your 
sense  never  tell  you  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  ''  nothing,"  un- 
less one  has  a  million  to  be  it  upon  P ' 

'  I  suppose  it  should  have  told  me  so ;  but  I  thought  each 
day  that  the  morrow — ' 

^  OrM  vives ;  hodie  jam  vivere  Postume^  serum  ett,  Ille 
$apit^  quisquie,  JPo*tume»  viscit  heri,*  murmured  Tricotrin.  He 
who  enjoyed  existence  with  the  versatility  of  a  Iiumorist,  the 
richness  of  an  artist,  and  tilie  carelessness  of  a  wanderer,  felt  as 
much  contempt  as  pity  for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
secret  of  happiness — ^living  in  the  present. 

*  Martial  might  have  remembered,*  said  the  sufferer  quickly. 
*  that  there  are  some  people  who  never  get  a  chance  of  '*  liv* 
ing,"  worth  anything  at  all,  either  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow* 

*  Humph!    The  wise  man  oompels  ehaiioe.    HofweTer,  lomo 
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want  a  good  opportunity,  as  bad  Bwimtneni  want  an  air-belt. 
We  will  see  if  we  cannot  furnish  you  with  one.  But  first  ba 
more  explicit  with  me.    What  has  been  your  career  P  * 

The  stranger  hesitated. 

'  A  chequered  one/  he  said  bitterly.  *  Now  in  sunshine,  now 
in  darkness.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  rich,  succesefiiJ^ 
triumphant ;  I  have  known  pleasure,  and  abundance,  and  wo» 
men's  loves.  But,  in  a  wor^  I  have  been  a  gamester;  and  th^ 
good  fortune  that  crowned  me  so  long  has  forsaken  me  fof 
the  last  score  of  years,  till — ^till — ^I  have  become  what  you  sei 
me!' 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  he  pitied  himself  with  exceed- 
ing pity,  and  regarded  his  £ite,  as  every  gambler  does,  as  tiM 
cruel  result  of  a  combination  of  cruel  conspiracies. 

*  A  gambler ! '  echoed  Tricotrin.  '  How  could  yon  say  yo« 
were  nothing  P  You  are  of  the  tarade  that  ruins  more  souls 
than  any  other,  except  the  trade  that  women  drive  in  love.  A 
gambler !  Bah !  to  peril  all  your  brain,  and  your  peace,  and 
your  future  on  the  caprice  of  the  turn  of  a  wheel  I  Why,  to 
pin  them  on  the  faith  of  a  woman  is  not  more  fooUsh,  and  is 
far  more  poetic' 

'  You  are  pleased  to  jest  at  my  misery,'  muttered  the  other 
sullenly. 

'  Nay ;  I  jest  at  no  misery,'  said  Tricotrin  earnestly.  ^  God 
forbid !  But  if  you  have  no  other  resource  than  play,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  see  how  to  aid  you.  Could  I  ffive  you  thou- 
sands they  would  all  go  in  one  night  of  hazard ! ' 

'  I  useu  to  have  such  luck.  How  could  I  tell  that  those 
devils  of  cards  would  only  mock  me  as  age  came  on  me  P ' 

The  question  was  piteoira  and  passionate.  He  deemed  him- 
self wronged  as  by  some  base  treachery,  by  the  change  of  the 
chance  that  used  to  smile  on  him. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  in  silence.  His  compassion  for  the 
evident  wretchedness  and  dire  want  of  the  man  restrained  the 
scornful  satire  that  rose  to  his  lips  on  the  folly  of  first  trusting, 
and  then  recriminating,  hazard. 

*  In  what  fashion  would  you  most  like  me  to  aid  you  P'  he 
asked  at  length.  '  I  am  poor  myself ;  yet  I  could  put  you  in 
many  ways  of  earning  bread,  if  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  labour  for  it.' 

*You  recommend  labour — ^but  you  follow  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve.   That  is  a  common  anomaly ! ' 

The  ingratitude  of  the  graceless  retort  to  the  one  who  had 
jvst  mieooured  him  in  starvation  grated  on  Tricotrin^a  eac; 
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but  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  influence  him.    This  man  was  ia 

necessity ;  in  Tricotrin's  catholic  humanitj  that  fact  excused 
all  bitterness  in  him. 

'You  judge  of  what  you  know  nothing,'  he  said  simply. 
^  Pleasure  is  but  labour  to  those  who  do  not  know  also  that 
labour  in  its  turn  is  pleasure.  But  we  haye  to  do  with  jour 
4ionoems,  not  with  mine.  Can  you  tell  me  more  of  your  hfe-^ 
though  you  haye  epitomised  it  in  that  one  word,  play? ' 
:  '  What  use  wonld  it  be  ?  *  moaned  the  ol^er  wewly.  *  I 
iiave  said,  I  had  my  enjoyments,  my.  conquests,  my  indulgences 
years  ago — ^years  ago !  Of  late—for  many  a  long  day— I  have 
done  nothing  saye  hang  oyer  the  gaming-tables,  on  which  I  had 
often  not  eyen  a  coin  to  stake.  I  haye  been  a  fool,  0  yes !  I 
know  it  as  well  as  you  can  tell  it  me.  And  why  ?  Because  I 
luid  never  the  courage  to  be  wicked  enough.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  timorons  in  crime  who  alone  fails  to  make  crime  a  fair 
mistress,  and  a  good  paymaster. 

.  As  he  uttered  the  one*sided  warped  truth,  his  delieate  face 
worked  and  .darkened  with  a  spirit  of  evil  which  looked  as 
though  only,  the  power,  but  never  the  will,  had  been  lacking  in 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  sin. 

:    Tricotrin  saw  that,  but  he  passed  over  the  speech  without 
reply  to  it. 
I    *  W  hat  is  your  country  P  *  he  asked  simply. 

*  By  birth  I  am  a  Greek.* 

A  darkness  passed  over  his  hearer's  face. 

*  Slang  has  made  Greek  syiionym  for  "  cheat."  Popular  iur 
atincts  rarely  err.  And  you  are  "  noble  "  by  birth  too,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

The  stranger  winced  under  the  ironic  and  cont^nptuous  in- 
tonation on  the  sentence.  He  made  no  answer ;  feeling  his 
host's  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  like  an  eagle's  on  him. 

'  Every  Hellenic  scoundrel  is  descended  from  the  Pisistra- 
tidsB,  or  theAlcmoeonid»,  if  we  believe  his  statement. on  the 
miU^ter ! '  said  Tricotrin,  with  the  same  disdainful  accent  in  hie 
phrase.     '  What  may  your  name  ba? ' 

'  Paulus  Canaris.' 

*  What/' 

.  As  the  word  leapt  from  his  throat  he  leapt  himself  on  to  the 
iShreek,  with  his  hand  on  the  weakly  and  subtle  form,  that 
^nrithed  impotently  in  his  grasp. 

*  Thief— traitor — hound  1 '  he  cried,  with  the  intensity  6f 
mmon  reiterating  through  the  words,  while  to  and  firo  in  his 
.WeiriitkUe  grasp  09  swung  the  stranger  as  easily  as  tiMUgh  he 
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held  a  dog.  Speechless,  breathless,  paralysed,  the  man  strove 
in  vain  to  get  free  from  this  fiery  and  mstant  wrath,  which 
had  thus  broken  up  from  the  genial  and  sunny  mirth  of  ih« 
one  who  had  fed  him  and  succoured  him. 

*  What  have  I  done  P  *  he  gasped.  '  Is  this  your  hospi> 
talityP' 

Struck  bv  the  last  word  as  by  a  lash,  Trieotrin  loosed  and 
Khook  him  firom  him. 

'  You  have  broken  my  l»*ead — ^you  are  sacred.  But  for  that, 
byGk>d!— ' 

The  oath  was  stifled  in  kis  tiiroat ;  breathmg  fast  aad  lond, 
contrpUmg  with  Bk>ong  effort  the  passion  which  possessed. him, 
he  feU  back  from  the  gamester,  with  his  back  against  the  case> 
ment,  seeking  the  air  by  instinct,  as  a  hound  after  combat 
seeks  water. 

'  What  is  my  crime  f '  murmured  ihe  other,  halting,  panting, 
blanched  with  fear.    *  What  do  you  know  of  meP ' 

*  I  know  you — as  the  paramour  of  Estmere's  wife  I ' 

The  Greek's  features  grew  livid,  and  all  his  delicate  limbs 
trembled  as  with  palsyl 

*  Estmere !    Who  are  you  then  ?  * 

.*  No  matter  that !  I  know  all  jonr  life ;  adulterer,  hai^  be* 
trayer,  thief! ' 

d^eforious  words  coursed  swiftly  on  each  other;  leaning 
back  against  the  attic  window,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
chest  as  though  to  withhold  himself  from  violence  against  the 
man  made  sacred  by  having  eaten  of  his  salt,  Trieotrin  stood 
gazing  on  him,  with  his  eyes  aflame  like  a  lions,  and  the  night 
wind  blowing  his  hair. 

The  Qreek  cowered  under  that  look  as  under  some  phyucal 
tcarture ;  he  had  no  conception  of  who  the  man  was  v^o  thus 
arraigned  him,  he  had  no  conception  of  why  his  wrath  was  thus 
arou^  against  the  paramour  of  the  wife  of  another,  but  he 
knew  that  the  vileness  of  his  own  life  had  been  seen  by  these 
eyes  that  pierced  him  with  their  accusation  and  their  scom« 

*  You  use  bitter  words,'  he  muttered  at  length,  in  the  ague 
of  fear.    *  Who  are  you — ^in  Gtod'a  name,  who  are  you  P  * 

*  Blaspheme  Gk)d,  you  who  betrayed  man ! '  cried  Trieotrin, 
his  passion  once  more  striving  for  mastery.  *  No  matter  who 
£  am;  suffice  it  I  am  one  who  knows  you.  If  you  had  not 
eaten  of  my  bread  I  would  choke  your  crimes  down  your 
throat  with  the  vengeance  on  you  that  you  merit.  You  are 
safe  with  me,  being  under  my  roof,  having  sat  ikt  my  board. 
But  for  that--' 
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He  ceased ;  bis  breatb  came  loud  and  hard,  it  went  ipre  witii 
bfm  to  let  this  man  pass  oat  in  peace.  But  he  would  not 
break  the  bond  that  made  the  guest  sacred  to  him,  hj  the  old 
gi^and  law  of  nomad  tribes ;  and  he  would  not  forswear  his 
word.  With  a  swift  movement  he  turned,  swept  out  the  few 
gold  coins  his  cupboard  held,  and  threw  them  down  at  his 
debtor's  feet,  with  a  gesture  of  speechless  scorn. 

*  I  keep  my  promise  even  with  things  as  vile  as  you.  There 
is  your  '*  chance."    Take  it,  and  begone/ 

The  Greek  cowered  and  shrank  with  shame,  with  terror,  with 
repugnance.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  the  dire  fear  upon  him 
conflicting  with  the  lustful  impulse  for  the  gold,  that  moved 
him  to  take  it  even  at  this  cost.  For  an  instant  even  the  de- 
based nature  of  the  man  recoiled  from  accepting  succour  given 
thus.  Then — so  low  had  he  fallen — he  stooped,  with  a  hurried, 
furtive  action,  caught  the  coins  in  the  hollow  of  his  handi  and 
slunk  out  in  his  ravening  greed. 

He  was  ashamed  ;  but  avarice  conquered  shame. 

He  went  stealthily  down  the  staircase,  up  which  his  preserver 
had  so  lately  brought  him,  and  out  through  the  narrow  door. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  just  up,  in  the  dawn,  and  washing 
down  his  passages  with  broom  and  water,  singing  cheerily  a 
rhythm  of  nis  old  birth-country,  Berri. 

*  Who  lives  in  your  fifth  story  ? '  the  .GTeek  whispered  to 
him. 

The  gay,  good-humoured  Berrois  smiled. 

'  Ah,  ha !  The  attic  has  a  prince  indeed !  Do  you  not  know 
him  P    Why,  all  Paris  knows  Tricotrin.' 

'  Tricotrin ! '  murmured  Faulus  Canaris,  as  he  slunk  onward 
into  the  early  daylight:  the  name  told  him  nothing;  he  had 
never  heard  it.  It  increased  his  perplexity  and  his  terror.  He 
hastened  to  forget  both  in  trying  his  '  chance '  at  the  nearest 
gambHng-den ;  but  he  registered  the  name  in  his  memory. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Tricotrin  stood  at  the  open  window, 
his  passion  quivering  still,  hot  and  bitter,  througn  his  blood. 
It  was  rarely  that  ra^e  or  grief  ever  mastered  the  mellow, 
happy,  and  abundant  Hfe  within  him  ;  but  when  he  gave  way 
to  either,  the  emotion  was  terrible,  the  hour  of  his  abandonment 
to  it  was  very  dark. 

M>rte  e  Vaceto  di  mrC  dolee. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  there,  combating  the  hatred  and 
the  remembrance  that  were  so  heavy  on  him.  Then  he  shook 
himself,  as  lions  shake  their  manes.  The  dew  was  wet  on  his 
forehead ;  his  face  was  flushed  red  with  the  fury  he  had  re^ 
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otramed ;  bi8,che8t  heaved  with  quickened  breaths.  He  stretched 
his  hand  out,  and  dashed  to  sliiyers  the  glass  from  which  the 
Greek  had  drunk.  As  the  pieces  fell  he  smiled  sadly,  ia 
tebuke  of  his  own  uncontrolled  and  boyish  action. 

'  Mistigri,'  he  murmured,  *  a  philosopher  should  be  as  un- 
moved seeing  his  foes  as  his  friends.  A  philosopher,  decidedly, 
uhould  not  keep  such  a  puerility  as  a  psst.  I  am  disgusted 
with  myself)  MistigrL  Scold,  scold,  if  you  like  \  that  is  a 
favourite  way  with  your  sex  of  showing  sympathy;  and  I 
deserve  it.  6ah,  Mistdgri !  even  a  philosopher  is  mortal  when 
his  personality  is  touched.  I  should  have  been  vile  enough 
not  to  have  given  that  man  food  if  I  had  known  whom  it  was 
that  I  fed.  How  contemptible  that !  A  clear  human  duty 
broken  for  a  private  sentiment ! ' 

Misbigri  made  a  murmuring  affectionate  noise,  as  though  de» 
precatory  of  his  self-condemnation,  and  comprehensive  that 
Man  was  still  too  near  his  progenitor  Monkey  not  to  instinct- 
ively give  blow  for  blow. 

'  Olearly  contemptible,  Mistigri,'  continued  her  owner  with 
a  smile,  for  his  moods  passed  as  rapidly  as  April  days  from 
storm  to  sunshine.  '  Lacedemonian  Charellus  was  perfecthr 
right.  ''  By  the  g^ods !  if  I  were  not  in  wrath  with  you  I 
would  have  you  slain.''  He  knew  how  wrath  obscures  reason. 
Wise  man !  And  we  defi;enerate  modems  allege  our  anger  as 
the  very  motive  to  strike.  Let  us  banish  the  dark  spirit, 
Mistigri.  It  is  the  ruin  of  all  peace,  and  tiie  foe  of  aU 
philosophy.' 

And  to  banish  it,  Tricotrin  took  up  his  perpetual  consolers 
—his  violin  and  bis  meerschaum,  and  smokii^  the  one  drew 
music  from  the  other.  Whenever  his  joyous  sereniiy  was 
broken  he  restored  its  peace  by  the  same  spell  as  gave  back 
sanity  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Saul  of  Israel. 

When  does  the  artist  ever  so  wholly  escape  from  the  opnres- 
sion  of  the  world  around  him  as  when  he  enters  the  world  of 
his  own  creation ! 

The  music  stole  out  from  the  open  casement  into  the  warm 
gray  dawn ;  and  as  it  floated  downward  and  upward  on  the 
quiet  air,  it  breathed  its  beauty  out  over  the  crowded  roofs  of 
raris. 

Homeless  outcasts,,  wandering  footsore,  heard  it,  and  turned 
backward  from  where  their  steps  were  leading  them  to  the 
brink  of  the  black  river.  Lost  women,  desperate  because  they 
could  not  glean  the  foul  wages  of  sin,  caught  the  sweet  fugitive 
•ehoes^  and  thought  with  a  paug  of  long  dead  days,  when  they 
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bad  leaned,  in  innocence  and  infancy,  agiunat  their  nuAlk&rv 
knees.  And  one  little  child  in  tlie  s^eet  below,  thrust  o::t  to 
steal  with  brutal  blows,  and  fearful  of  returning  because  bis 
hands  were  emptj,  listened  where  he  lay,  upon  a  doorstep, 
naked,  hungry,  sobbing — listened  till  he  fell  asleep,  with  a 
smile  upon  ms  pale  bruised  lips,  and  dreamed  of  flowers  and  of 
sunlight,  and  of  the  pitying  faces  of  angels. 
Thus  Tricotiin  soothed  other  souls  beskle  his  own. 


OHAPTEE  IX. 

*  Q-BAin)*MiE»,*  cried  Viva,  *  there  is  Sarazin ;  and  he  is  going 
up  to  Villiers ;  and  he  says  he  will  take  us  both  there,  if  you 
will  come ;  and  we  shall  see  all  its  glories ;  and  he  has  a  niece 
in  the  dairies,  with  whom  we  can  stay  and  sup ;  and  he  will 
bring  us  back  in  the  evening-time.     Say  yes — ^O,  do  say  yes ! ' 

It  was  very  early  morning.  Grand'mere  was  boiling  the 
breakfast-coffee,  and  let  the  pot  fall  over  on  to  the  burning 
wood  as  she  started  and  turned  at  the  Waifs  breathless  and 
passionate  exordium. 

*  Sarazin !  Sarazin  is  a  good  creature,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  thee,'  she  said  hesitatingly ;  *  but  then,  Tricotrin  ?  * 

*  Tricotrin ! '  cried  Viva  with  eager  impatience.  *  TVicotrin 
says  there  is  no  better  soul  than  Sarazin ;  and  he  always  likes 
me  to  have  pleasure  j  you  know  that,  grand'mere.  And  the 
sail  there  and  back — and  the  sight  of  the  chd.teau !  O  come, 
come,  come!*  ■ 

*Call  Sarazin  in  to  breakfast,  and  I  will  talk  with  him,' 
answered  grand'm^re  evasively,  *but  knowing  well  in  her 
heart  that  the  child  always  got  her  own  way. 

Sarazin  entered  willingly.  He  was  a  little  wizen,  sunburnt, 
hardy  creature,  with  a  shell  as  tough  as  a  cocoa-nut,  and  atem- 

I)er  as  sweet  as  its  milk.  He  was  the  only  ferryman  near  for 
eagues,  and  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Viva,  who  Was  as 
capricious  and  exacting  as  most  fair  mistresses  are,  and  who 
owed  the  sunniest  hours  of  her  sunny  life  to  him  and  his  clumsy 
old  boats. 

One  of  the  peasant-proprietors  had  hired  him  to  take  up  a 
load  of  wheat  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  stewards  of  Vil- 
liers. He  was  to  leave  his  grandson  in  charge  of  the  ferry, 
and  himself  conduct  the  corn^barge ;  to  the  great  chateau ; 
nothing  lotn,  for  it  was  rarely  that  he  had  a  chance  of  quitting 
Ills  lonely  boathouse  j.ikn/l  to  |fo  .up  to  Villiers  was  a  great 
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©Tent  m  the  lives  of  ihe  scattered  river-people  of  tke  neigh- 
bouring hamlets. 

Orand'mere,  troubled  with  an  indistinct  remembranee  tliai 
Tricotrin  had  once  expressed  a  wish  that  Viva  should  nerer  be 
^^en  thither,  but  unable  to  recall  it  plainly  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied in  opposing  the  child's  entreaty,  yielded  with  a  certain  dis- 
quietude, and  locked  up  her  dwelling,  and  went  down  the  tow- 
ing-path with  a  worried  conviction  that  if  she  were  not  doing 
rightly  he  would  hear  of  her  action  from  the  sfwallows  that 
lived  by  the  hundred  under  her  eaves. 

'  Who  do  you  always  watch  the  birds  so  P  *  she  had  asked 
hiiU  one  day. 

f  Because  I  have  found  out  what  Eran9ois  d*Assisse  did  not, 
that  they  can  talk  better  to  me  than  I  to  them.  They  tell  and 
teach  me  many  things,  though  the  art  of  flying  remains  uncom- 
municated. 

And  grand'mere  had  received  his  speeeh  literally,  and  ImmI 
never  since  then  seen  the  swallows  fly  m  and  out  of  their  nests 
under  the  ivy  without  u  certain  awed  eonyiction  that  th^  lis- 
tened, and  saw,  and  took  tidings  to  their  fellow* wanderer. 

'However,  there  can  be  no  harm,'  she  thought,  now^  Hhe. 
little  one  is  with  me  and  Sarazin.' 

The  big  brown  sailing-boat^  with  its  load  of  com,  was  ready ; 
the  horses  of  the  wagon  that  had  ittonght  the  wheat  stood 
iiaJfi^aleep  upon  the  shore,  hock-deep  in  grass  and  rashes ;  the 
little  quamt  ferryboat  peered  out  of  a  liest  of  vines  and  fcnit- 
laden  pear-trides,  and  tall  leafy  poplars.  The  whole  .was  a 
4ovely  study  of  morning  light  and  peaceful  labour. 

Bit  Viva  heeded  little  of  that ;  rejoicing  in  it,  after  »  vague 
unconacioas  fashion,  as  a  plant  rejoices  in  sweet  air,  but  never 
pausing  to  think  of  it  with  any  poet's  deep  inborn  delight. 
This  was  not  in  her.  She  was  too  essentially  feminine,  too 
radiantly  self-engrossed.  Wbat  she  thought  of  was,  that  the 
peasants  who  had  brought  the  wheat,  and  the  boys  who  ware 
m  the  boat,  and  the  very  ferry^dog  asleep  in  the  sun,  all  gave 
\er  welcome  because  they  found  her  fair. 

TTnder  the  shadow  flung  by  the  sail,  beneath  tiie  yellow  pile 
tf  the  com,  while  the. old  woman  sat  knitting,  and  scarce  lodg- 
ing up.  as  the  shores,  drifted  by^  Yiva,  lying  full  length  on .  a 
pl^ik,  passed  down  the  river— rslowly,  dreiunily,  as  befons.hci 
Tricotrm  had  done  on  the  hay-bargOi 

She  iored  nothing  better  than  these  long  summer  sails  5  and 
to  her  fancy,  in  that  lustrous  sunshine,  the  old  boajb  becamie  a 
-Iplded  ^lley,.  the  brown  wheatg#den  treasures,  the  torn  tajrrc^ 
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mal  a  silken  canopy,  tlie  gliding  banks  her  kingdoms,  and  she 
a  Cleopatra  or  a  Catherine  of  Cyprus,  sailing  onward  to  land  at 
the  marble  steps  of  matchless  palaces.  Eor  she  had  the  one 
enchanted  power — ^youth — with  which  the  linen  folds  seem 
robes  of  purple,  the  chaplet  of  cowslips  becomes  a  monarch's 
crown,  the  wooden  bench  is  as  an  ivory  throne  of  empire. 

'  She  dreams,  that  child,'  murmured  grand'm^re  to  the  ferry- 
keeper. 

'The  young  always  dream,'  answered  Saraan.  'Gniat  ia 
thqir  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

*  Whose  end  is  hell  I ' 

*  Nay,  not  so.  Look  you,  there  are  holy  dreams,  and  tiiay 
end  mostly  in  the  cloister ;  and  there  are  happy  dreams,  and 
they  mostly  fold  their  wings  in  their  husbands'  chimney-eomers; 
and  there  are — ' 

*  Such  dreams  as  hers,'  said  grand'mere,  with  a  motion  of 
her  head  towards  the  child.  '  ^d  they — if  they  do  not  end 
in  ait  empress's  diadem — ^which  cannot  oe,  people  all  say,  out 
of  &inr  stories — thetf  end  in  misery,  and  sin,  and  shame.' 

Litue  Sarazin  looked  affirighted. 

*  What  then  P '  he  whispered ;  '  you  think  the  devil  tdks  at 
that  pretty  rosy  ear  ?  * 

G-rand'm^re  shook  her  head  in  doubt. 

*  Sarazin,  how  that  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  thiiik 
there  is  any  cause  for  the  devil  to  talk  when  a  woman-child 
that  is  £ur  dreams  of  her  own  face.' 

*  That  is  true,'  said  Sarazin ;  and  he  went  to  the  steering  of 
his  boat,  while  the  old  woman  drooped  her  head  over  her  mit- 
ting,  and  Viva  watched  l^e  gliding  shores  with  eyes  that  only 
saw  the  dim  and  glorious  shapes  of  some  imagined  future; 

They  had  started  so  early  tnat  YilHers  was  reached  by  noon, 
for  the  tide  served  them,  and  the  wind  also.  Sarazin  went  about 
his  errand ;  but  he  first  asked  permission  for  the  old  dame  and 
the  child  to  wander  through  the  park  and  gardens  and  build* 
ing;  and  since  his  niece  had  some  £Avour  in  the  household, 
obtained  it. 

Through  the  sunny  alleys,  the  fragrant  avenues,  the  sweet, 
still,  orange-shaded  ways,  and  the  beds  of  gorgeous  blossom,  the 
little  bent  figure  of  grand'nn^,  in  her  white  headgear  and  blue 
gown,  with  Viva's  bright,  gay,  ever^moving  form  at  her  side, 
passed  in  the  sultry  August  noon. 

The  voluble  dairy-girf  was  their  guide,  chattering  endlessly ; 
but  Viva  paid  no  he^  to  her.  She  was  absorbed  in  oontenn- 
plation,  in  wonder  as  to  tlie  great  man  who  dwelt  h&r^  aad  vk 
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fbgitiTe  fancies  as  to  the  poaaibilities  of  her  own  right  to  aom^ 
such  superb  domain  as  this.  *  Estmere — Estmere — Estmero !  * 
she  repeated  oyer  and  over  again  to  herself.  '  Is  he  a  king,  I 
wonder  ? ' 

She  had  the  haziest  ideas  as  to  ranks  and  habits.  There 
were,  to  her  own  thinking,  but  two  classes — the  peasants,  with 
whom  she  was  assured  she  had  no  link  in  common ;  and  the 
princes,  with  whom  she  was  certain  of  affinity. 

'  Does  it  not  make  thee  afraid  P  whispered  Sarasin's  niece 
in  an  awed  whisper,  as  she  led  them  through  the  splendours  d 
the  banqueting-halL 

YiYA  tossed  back  her  sunlit  head. 

'Afraid!    I  am  in  my  natiye  air,  that  is  all.* 

The  dairymaid,  daughter  of  yery  poor  and  abjeoi  charooil- 
bumers  of  the  forest,  looked  at  her  and  crossed  liorself.  It  was 
true,  then^  she  thought,  that  this  Waif  of  Tricotrin's  came  of  no 
mortal  mould.  Wliat  Yiya  said  was  true :  although  she  had 
neyer  known  but  the  simplest  mode  of  existence,  though  her 
milk  and  bread. had  been  seryed  ia  a  wooden  bowl,  and  though 
her  restless  feet  had  danced  oyer  a  bare  brick  floor  eyer  since 
they  bad  first  danced  at  all,  the  child  felt  bom  to  greatness; 
and  things  of  beauty,  luxury,  or  splendour  always  seemed  to 
her  to  belong  to  some  natiye  and  beloyed  sphere  from  which  she 
had  been  banisHed.  There  are  daughters  and  sons  of  cotters 
who  feel  thus :  and  it  is  they  who  giye  the  world  its  magnifi- 
cent actresses,  its  merciless  adyenturesses,  its  heayen*Dom 
statesmen,  its  Bussian  Catherines,  its  yictorious  Biensis.  As 
likewise  there  are  daughters  and  sons  of  monarchs  that  wear 
their  purples  in  uncouth  clumsiness,  and  cling  to  swinish  tastes 
and  ways,  and  look  like  boors  amid  their  own  court-circles. 

'  Se  is  not  here — ^not  the  great  lord  ? '  she  asked  once,  with 
a  pang  of  disappointment. 

'Silly  one!'  cried  the  dairy-girl.  'Should  «w  be  in  these 
rooms  if  he  were  ? ' 

*  Why  not  P  •  said  Viya  in  haughty  wrath.  '  He  would  let  me 
be,  at  the  least.     You  should  haye  seen  how  he  bowed  to  me.* 

And  little  by  little  she  dropped  aside  and  wandered  away 
from  grand'mere  and  Sarazin's  niece.  When  she  glanced  at  the 
great  mirrors  that  they  passed,  she  saw  how  utterly  unfitting 
to  the  place  looked  the  little  brown  shriyelled  figure  of  the  good 
old  woman,  and  the  plump  coarse  form  of  the  milkmaid,  with 
their  serge  gowns,  and  their  linen  caps,  and  their  heayy  wooden 
shoes ;  and  she  grew  impatient  and  ashamed  of  her  proximity 
to  them.    She  uked  best  to  roam  throngh  the  ch&teau  atone. 
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agnct  whMi  she  n^et  atiy  of  tBe  household,  glide  by  them  onseeii} 
and  90  phe  got  away  oy  herself  and  strayed  at  ease,  dreaming  a 
thofOtMud  dreams  through  the  halls  and  chambers  and  corridors 
of  Villiers. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  she  noticed  portraits  of  its  owner,  and 
stood  before  them  with  rapt  uplifted  eyes  and  folded  hands. 
His  face  bad  a  strong  fascination  for  her ;  but  the  chief  spell  of 
his  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first '  great  prince'  she  ; 
had  ever  seen.  For  Viva,  the  offspring  of  hazard,  who  had  no 
more  axicestry  than  any  blue  cornflower  that  opened  to  the  smiy 
and  knew  no  mojre  whence  she  came  than  any  gold-spotted  moth 
fluttering  up  in  the  star-Ught,  was  by  instinct  a  passionate  aris- 
tocrat, and  adored  what  she  did  not  possess  with  all  the  half- 
envious,  half-generous  obstinacy  of  a  thoroughly  feminine, 
nature. 

No  one  interfered  with  her ;  she  went  where  she  would,  and, 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  a  curious  vague 
mixture  of  pain,  pleasure,  wonder,  desire,  irritation,  and  enjoy- 
m^it,  unanalysed  as  a  child's  thoughts  are,  she  never  remem- 
bered that  her  *  grand'mere'  might  be  uneasy  at  her  absence,  or 
vexed  by  her  abandonment.  Tlungs  of  Viva  s  type  very  seldom 
do  think  of  others. 

Straying  about  thus  by  herself,  she  came  at  last  into  the 
picture-ga^eries.    She  bad  an  instinctive  love  of  pictures,  bom 
partly  of  her  passion  for  colour,  partly  of  her  impulses  towards' 
graceful  form  and  fair  ideals. 

Except  the  sketches  of  Tricotrin,  she  had  never  seen  any 
paintings  save  those  in  the  nunnery  chapel;  and  hour  after  hour 
went  by  with  her  like  enchantment  in  the  presence  of  the  Cuyps 
and  Claudes,  Salvators  and  Titians,  Liberis  and  Van  Horns. 
To  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  imaginative  creature,  the  painter  is 
as  a  magician,  and  each  picture  becomes  a  mirror  of  gramarye. ' 

The  works  that  appealed  to  the  soul,  the  beatitudes  and  the 
martyrdoms  of  spiritual  art,  of  divine  aspiration,  were  dumb 
to  her ;  but  the  works  that  were  full  of  fragrance,  of  colour,  of 
splendour,  of  magnificent  fancy — the  works  that  appealed  tof  the 
senses  by  the  highest  forms  of  sensuous  beauty — filled  her  with 
a  rapturous  ddight. 

A  tall,  frail,  white-haired  old  man,  the  custodian  of  the  gal- 
leries, seeing  her  enter,  watched  her  long,  himself  unseen.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  any  footfall  was  heard  in  his  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  this  vivacious,  beautiful,  unknown  child  was 
very  welcome  to  him. 

He  approached  her  at  last,  and  spoke.    Viva,  awakened  out 
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other  ti»iicey  and  er^  ready  wd&  speech,  answered  hiAi  gladlji 
and  told  him  how  the  came  thither,  and  all  else  that  he  choae 
to  ask  of  her ;  while  in  tnm  she  rained  questions  upon  hin:.  To 
these  he  replied  cautiouslj ;  he  was  a  deyoted  serrant  of  the 
house,  and  there  were  thii^  in  their  lord's  life  of  which  the 
servants  never  gossiped.  But  of  the  pictures  he  discoursed 
itmdily/aiid  told  her  what  she  would  of  their  histories. 

Though  gifted  with  the  charming  facile  talents  that  make, 
under  culture,  bewitching  and  brilliant  women,  Yiva  was  yery 
igncHiRnt«-^lmost  as  ignorant  in  knowledge  as  she  was  intcdh- 
gent  in  perception,  owin^  less  to  the  nuns'  mode  of  teaching 
than  to  her  own  radiant  idleness,  and  her  incurable  hatred  of 
trouble.  The  old  custos  was  pleased  to  find  a  listener  for  his 
lore,  and  she  was  wdil  amused  with  his  stories.  To  the  gene- 
alogies and  histories  of  the  works  she  lent,  indeed,  but  a  listless 
ear ;  to:  the  anecdotes  he  told  her  of  tiie  portrai1»  she  gave  an 
eager  attention.  Human  life  interested  her  more  toan  any- 
other  thing,  she  had  seen  so  few  forms  of  it,  it  was  environed 
to  her  sight  vnth  such  magical  mysteiy,  and  it  lay  in  her  hands . 
like  an  unopened  casket,  from  which  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods 
wmdd  one  day  arise  to  her. 

One  portrait  attracted  her  in  espedal. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a*  boy,  quite  young,  standing  up  to  his 
knees  in  shallow  water  and  fiowering  bulrushes,  with  a  wounded 
water-bird  in  his  hand.  The  sinfi;ular  charm  of  the  picture  lay 
in  l^e  union  of  his  sunlit  and  fearless  radiance  of  boyish  beauty, 
and  the  tescriul,  tender,  wistful  compassion  in  his  eyes  as  he  re« 
ffarded  the  stricken  bird.  She  was  of  too  heedless  a  temper  to 
be  very  pitiful  herself;  yet  the  study  moved  her  and  nveted 
her  gaze.  It  was  life-size^  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  bore 
surety-^^whieh  some  portraits  do,  even  to  those  who  know  not 
their  subjects — of  being  a  £aithfhl  resemblance  of  the  original 
it  recreated; 
.  'Who  is  that  boy  ? '  she  asked  softly  at  length. 

The  old  man  sighed. 

*  One  who  died  long  ago.* 

'  Died !     0,  he  looks  so  fuU  of  life ! ' 

'  The  brightest  fiowers  are  always  the  quickest  to  fade.  How 
long  tibe  brown  wallflower  lives ;  but  the  purple  convolvulus 
withers  with  its  noon.' 

She  vms  used  to  such  fanciful  speech,  and  it  heightened  her 
interest  in  the  portrait*    > 

'  "Will  you  tell  me  of  him  t  was  he  well  known  to  y^u  P 

'  Yes,  long  yes^ps  ago,  in  anotiler  land  than  this.    Move  you 
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into  the  sbacle— there,  the  son  faUs  still  on  his  face.    I  will  tell 
;f  ou  the  tale,  if  you  wish ;  there  is  no  shame  in  it.' 

He  stopped.  There  was  one  history  in  his  lord's  life  that 
VM  dark  with  shame — a  shame  that  every  sonl  in  his  greac 
household  had  felt  as  their  own  dishonour  when  it  had  touches 
their  master's  name. 

*  Tell  me ! '  cried  Viva,  happy  in  hdr  new  companion,  eager 
for  a  new  history,  forgetful  that  the  anxious  heart  of  the  old 
woman  Yirelois  would  be  ere  this  palpitating  in  wonder  and 
terror  at  ber  absence.  '  Tell  me ! '  she  cried,  with  her  bright 
eyes  fastened  on  tbe  fair  eyes  of  the  boy. 

And  the  old  man  told  her : 

*  It  was  long  ago  that  yon  lad  lived.  I  was  young  myself 
in  those  days.  My  lord — not  this  lord,  but  his  ^Either — was  a 
wild  and  lawless  man ;  proud  beyond  aU,  but  given  over  to  his 
passions,  which  were  stronger  yet  than  even  his  pnde.  He  was 
always  known  as  the  Mad  Earl.  The  world  thought  his  mad- 
ness surely  proved  when  in  his  travels  he  wedded  a  fishw-girl, 
from  the  sea  cabins  away  to  the  west  there,  by  the  Biscay 
waters.  I  have  heard  that  they  are  very  proud  also — ^those 
fishing  people  of  the  sands  of  Olonne )  that  she  refused  to  him 
to  be  aught  save  his  wife.  But  you'  know  nothing  of  these 
things  —I  forget.  Well,  he  brought  her  home ;  there  were  none 
to  say  him  nay.  She  was  a  magnificent  creature — daring,  beau* 
ti^l,  free  of  lunb,  carrying  herself  like  a  fleet  forest  doe.  But 
of  course  there  was  a  stnuige  difference  betwixt  her  and  the 
women  of  his  own  rank.  She  was  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert, 
and  they  as  the  stalled,  slender,  pampered  Spanish  jennets ; 
and  the  trammels  of  splendour  were  chains  on  her,  and  the 
tyrannv  of  pomp  was  a  curb  that  for  ever  fretted  and  galled  her. 

*  In  ner  own  national  garb  she  looked  an  empress,  but  in  a 
patrician's  robe  she  was  a  noble  thing  imprisoned,  that  made 
one  ready  to  weep.  She  bore  a  son  in  the  first  year,  and  I 
think  the  only  happy  moments  she  knew  grew  out  of  the  boy ; 
for  her  husband,  repenting  his  act,  took  a  hatred  to  her ;  and 
he  was  passionate  and  hot  and  cruel,  and  would  scourge  her 
with  many  hard  words  of  scorn.  And  that  hatred  for  her  spread 
to  her  son :  he  would  scarce  bear  the  sieht  of  the  child,  yet  a 
nobler  little  lad  never  breathed.  The  diild  loved  his  mother, 
nod  felt  the  cruelty  to  her,  though  he  was  but  an  infant  when 
it  came  to  an  end.  She  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  years  old, 
worn  out  by  lutile  pain  and  loss  of  liberty,  like  a  captive 
leopardess. 

^M^y  lord  went  into  distooat  lasidfu  and  took  aaotber  wi&  io 
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ber  Btead, — ihiB  time  the  dangYiter  of  a  Ilussian  prince ;  and 
when  in  time  she  also  brought  him  a  eon  his  bitterness  grow 

f'eater  yet  against  his  heir  who  had  sprung  from  a  race  of 
rench  fishers.  He  would  scarce  ever  see  the  boy ;  and  never 
saw  him  without  a  mocking  taunt  or  a  bruta)  glance.  But  the 
two  children  grew  up  together  with  some  seren  years  between 
them,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  love  in  which  they  held 
each  other.  The  difference  of  a^e  onlv  seemed  to  serve  to  dra^^ 
them  closer  together.  My  lord  and  his  wife  were  seldom  wit& 
them ;  they  lived  in  the  great  world,  and  the  boys  were  left, 
with  the  care  of  able  scholars,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Beau- 
manoir  woods.  Only,  at  such  rare  times  as  the  castle  was 
filled  with  guests,  it  was  always  the  younger  that  was  displayed 
and  caressed  and  adored  ;  the  elder  was  ^most  banished^  But 
no  venom  came  between  them ;  there  was  naught  of  the  Cain 
in  the  one,  there  was  generous  childish  love  in  the  other. 
Lord  Ghaurellon — ^that  was  the  heir's  title — had  much  of  his 
mother  in  him ;  he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  gave 
back  scorn  for  scorn  with  his  father.  One  day  when  he  was 
fifteen, — ^he  was  younger  when  that  picture  you  see  there  was 
painted, — ^my  lord  and  he  came  in  collision.  The  quarrel  was 
brought  about  by  a  noble  dog  that  the  Earl  commanded  to  be 
killed,  under  some  specious  pretext,  but  chiefly,  it  was  well 
known,  because  Lord  Chanrellon  loved  the  poor  brute.  Wild 
words  came  on  that  score  between  them ;  Chanrellon  was  mad 
with  rage  and  anguish,  and  said  fiery  and  furious  things  in  his 
dead  mother's  name ;  and  my  lord  cursed  him  aloud,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  struck  dead  rather  than  ever  enter  into  hts 
heritage.  It  was  an  awful  scene ;  but  the  whole  household  were 
for  the  boy,  and  pitied  him,  and  honoured  him  only  the  more ; 
for  he  was  the  beloved  one  of  us  all,  and  we  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  mortally  stung,  and  wounded,  and  incensed. 
Well,  the  night  of  that  day  some  rare  jewels  were  missing ;  they 
required  to  be  reset,  and  had  been  left  in  a  casket.  Great  search 
and  demand  were  made  for  them :  and  my  lord,  blind  with  wine 
and  with  hate,  charged  his  eldest-bom  with  the  theft  of  the 
diamonds.  Ah,  if  ^ou  had  seen  the  lad's  face  in  that  hour !  I 
never  beheld  a  thing  so  beautiful  1  its  unutterable  scorn,  its 
speechless  amaze,  its  luminous  truth  and  honour  that  any  dolt 
must  have  read  in  its  gaze !  He  never  made  answer  to  the 
foul  foolish  charge ;  he  only  drew  himself  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  his  head  proudly  poised  like  a  stag's,  and  looked  his 
&ther  hard  and  full  in  the  eyes.  Then,  without  a  word,  b^ 
passed  from  the  chamber* 
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*  It  was  near  midDight  then ;  when  the  sun  rose  he  was  imt9- 
ing.  "We  scoured  park  and  forest  and  hamlet,  we  hunted 
through  brake  and  plantation,  we  dragged  water,  and  we  loosed 
his  own  bloodhound  out  on  the  track.  His  young  brother  said 
that  he  had  been  wakened  by  Chanrellon  leaning  over  him  and 
kissing  him  on  his  mouth,  and  murmuring,  "  You  shall  have  it 
all,  my  darling ;  be  brave  and  noble  and  true.'*  But  he  had 
been  still  half  asleep,  and  had  thought  it  only  a  dream.  How- 
ever, it  had  been  no  dream  :  it  must  have  been  terrible,  truth. 
For  toward  eventide  we  rakecl  up  his  cap  entangled  among  the 
water-lilies  on  the  moat,  and  a  poacher  crept  forward  and 
confessed  that  about  tlie  dawn  he  had  heard  a  dull  splash  in 
the  water  and  had  stolen  away — frightened,  not  daring  to  sep 
what  caused  it.  So  then  we  knew  he  was  dead ;, and  the  young 
one  grieved  for  him  as  a  lamb  for  its  mother.' 

The  old  man  paused ;  his  voice  failed  him ;  the  time  of  his 
sorrow  seem  fresh  to  him  as  that  of  a  day  just  gone  by,  and  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fair  tender  face  of  the  boy  that  looked 
down  from  above  in  the  sunlight. 

Viva  listened,  hushed  and  wondering. 

'  Why  do  you  think  that  he  died  ?'.  3ie  asked  at  length. 

*  Why  ?  why  ?     Child,  does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?' 
'  But  to  leave  such  a  splendid  heritage  P'  she  murmured. 

*  Well,  there  are  some  to  whom  there  is  no  heritage  worth 
aught  save  their  own  stainless  honour.  Lord  Chanrellon  was 
one  of  them.  He  had  the  sea-lion's  blood  of  his  mother's  race, 
and  taunts  had  lashed  that  wild,  brave,  untamable  blood  into 
fury.' 

yiva  mused  awlpdle  wistfully ;  the  history  touched  her,  and 
yet  she  understood  the  impulse  of  the  dead  heir  as  litide  as 
young  Pompeius,  with  his  insatiate  and  dazzled  vanity,  could 
und^stand  the  supreme  scorn  and  sacrifice,  half  contempt,  half 
generosity,  of  the  Sullan  renunciation. 

*  And  you  never  knew  more,  of  his  fate  P'  she  whispered,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  dread  as  the  light  died  off  £rom  the  portrait^ 
while  a  passing  cloud  swept  over  the  sun. 

*  Whii  more  was  tiiere  to  know  P  We  searched  for  his  body ; 
but  we  felt  that  the  search  was  u^eless,  for  the  moat  was  fed  by 
subterranean  waters  whose  channels  ran  deep,  and  passed  out 
to  the  ocean*  The  child  had  been  pierced  to  the  quick  by  the 
Bcom  cast  on  his  lost  mother  and  the  bitterness  flung  on  him^ 
self.  He  had  been  falsely  accused.  To  tempers  like  his  there 
18  no  more  unpardonable  wound.  He  was  ever  impetuous  and 
warm  to  passion,  though  those  who  knew  him  aright  could  lead 
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biffi  by  his  affecticms  with  a  cord  of  bUIl  Well*  the  Stf  1  Mi 
remorse,  I  know  :  he  suffered  keenly  for  awhile ;  but  the  boy 
that  he  loved  was  heir  now,  and  this  soon  sufficed  to  console 
him.  The  lad  himself— my  present  lord — ^felt  fer  more 
enduring  grief.  For  a  long  time  he  was  as  one  who  had  lost 
all  the  treasure  he  owned.  He  had  worshipped  his  elder 
brother ;  and  the  tragedy  left  its  sorrow  on  him  for  so  lon^, 
that  I  think  his  nature  never  wholly  recovered  its  elasticity  ^  at 
made  him  grave  beyond  his  years,  though  he  was  so  young 
when  it  happened.'  . 

*  Does  he  ever  think  of  it  now  ?* 

'  Ah,  who  can  say  ?  My  lord  is  a  great  man,  and  lives  in  a 
great  world.  He  may  have  utterly  forgotten — I  know  not. 
For  thirty  years  none  have  ever  heard  him  allude  to  his  dead 
half-brother.  Men  as  high  as  he  have  fleeting  memories. 
Yet  sometimes  I  fancv  he  remembers  his  playmate ;  for  when 
he  purchased  this  place,  and  selected  it  as  his  favourite 
residence,  he  ordered  this  portrait,  among  others,  to  be  brought 
hi£her.  That  would  look  as  though  all  remembrance  had  not 
perished.  However,  that  also  is  many  years  ago  now,  and 
recollection  withers  under  eminence.' 

'I  saw  him  once,  not  long  ago,'  whispered  yiv%  * &m  1 
thought  that  he  looked  like  a  sovereign.' 

*  He  is  a  great  man/  said  the  old  servant  briefly.  Her  &>}  ir- 
pathies  were  chiefly  wii^h  the  lofty  and  brilliant  life  who.-'i: 
power  aj^d  strength  and  dominion  sJluced  her  £EUicy ;  his  \\  cr< 
with  the  young,  rash,  noble  life  snapped  in  twain  so  eady,  like 
a  young  pine  broken  by.  the  first  autumnal  storm* 

He  looked  at  her  half  curiously,  halt  angrily. 

.'.Ton  have  not  much  heart,  you  fair  tmig  V  ho  muttered  as 
hQ  moved  away. 

Viva  laughed  a  little  ,tK)  .herself.  She  remembered  that  the 
Count's  daughter  at  the  convent  had  said  it  was  '  provincial'  to 
feel  emotion,  and  she  accepted  his  remark  as  a  eompUment  to 
her  ow?i  aristocracy.  .  ^ 

The  sun  wap  still  <^oi;ided,  and  there  was  a  gray  shadow  lying 
across  the  face  of  the  portmt,  as  she  gave  ope  lingering  fare- 
well glance  to  it,  and  fluttered  on.  to  gaa^  ^entranced  delight 
at  the  velvet  beauties  of  Boucher,  the  pictured  pageants  of 
Versailles,  the  rose- wreathed  laughing  goddesses  of  Watteau. 

The  old  man,  disappointed,  went  back  to  his  nook  in  one  of 
the  embayed  casements,  and  bent  afresh  over  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  his  beloved  collection,^  which  had  been  a  labour  c^ 
lo?e  ?ritb  him  for  many  years.    He  took  no  more  heed  of  her, ; 

o  2 
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bnt  when,  later  on,  she  passed  him  with  a  gay  farewell,  flying 
with  swift  feet  down  the  long  galleries,  he  murmured  after 
her: 

'  You  will  never  harm  yourself  for  another's  sake,  yon  hand- 
some, wanton  dragonfly,  though  many  may  suffer  for  yours, 
like  enough !  * 

Viva  did  not  hear ;  she  was  out  of  the  picture-galleries,  and 
pursuing  her  adventures  through  the  building,  with  her  long, 
udr,  tumbled  hair  flying  behind  ner  like  a  comet's  golden  train. 

*  0,  how  foolish  he  must  have  been  to  have  given  up  this ! ' 
she  thought.  The  boy's  face  haunted  her;  but  his  history 
foiled  to  touch  her,  because  it  seemed  to  her  a  madness  so 
absolute  and  so  insensate  to  fling  away  such  proud  inheritances 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a  stung  honour  and  a  dead  mother's 
memory.  She  had  been  always  caressed,  indulged,  adored; 
the  had  a  charming  innocent  vanity  that  made  any  doubt  of 
herself  impossible ;  she  was  never  wounded  by  any  shame  at 
her  fate,  because  she  was  so  perfectly  assured  that  her  bu*th 
must  be  royal  at  least,  if  not  more  than  mortal.  To  comprehend 
the  sensitive  pride  that  had  refused  to  accept  honours  be* 

frudged;  the  fiery  impulse  that  had  refused  to  remain  a 
urden  to  a  raee  that  had  rejected  his  mother ;  the  childlike 
chivalry  of  tenderness  that  had  chosen  rather  to  perish  than 
live,  barring  out  the  brother  he  loved  from  his  heritage,  was 
impossible  to  her.  Their  nobility,  indeed,  she  saw ;  but  what 
she  felt  far  more  clearly  was  their  over-wrought  and  headlong 
self.ruin. 

She  wandered  on,  through  the  reception-rooms  and  conserva- 
tories, as  idly  and  as  gaily  as  a  bird  wanders  through  a  rosary, 
and  paused  once  more,  in  breathless  amaze  of  wondering 
c^olight,  in  the  midst  of  the  tropical  houses.  She  who  had 
rnrer  beheld  any  flowers  save  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the 
woods,  had  never  seen  aught  in  her  dreams  equal  to  these 
glorious  blossoms  of  purple  and  scarlet  and  amb^;  these 
gigantic  perfume-breathing  lilies;  these  marvellous  parasites 
with  their  network  of  colour;  these  palms  like  the  columns  of 
some  Solomon's  Temple. 

She  was  in  perfbct  solitude ;  there  was  nothing  living  beside 
herself  save  the  canaries  and  lovebirds  and  cockatoos,  that 
made  their  home  amid  the  profuse  vegetation.  She  sank 
down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  entrance,  entranced  ;  scarcely 
breathing,  yet  almost  laughing  with  ecstasy.  As  the  hues  f 
the  Bouchers  and  Watteaus  had  enchanted  her  eyes,  so  this 
wilderness  of  colour,  this  delirium  of  perfume,  intoxicated  her 
0en&es.    She  clasped  her  bands  above  her  head  in  rapture. 
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*Ah/  she  cried  aloud  to  the  wandering  birds, — ^'ah,  this 
must  have  been  the  worid  I  bdonged  to !  this  was  the  king- 
dom  of  my  birth !  * 

To  her  it  seemed  far  likelier  that  she  had  sprung  from  the 
violet  chalice  of  some  superb  flower,  such  as  those  that  hurg 
bj  the  thousand  around  her,  than  that  anything  of  want,  of 
humiliation,  of  human  care  or  human  shame,  should  ever  hart 
weighed  with  her. 

Her  origin  was  a  mysterr;  her  existence  was  dependent 
upon  chamy ;  her  only  recollections  were  of  the  homely  hearth 
of  an  old  peasant  woman.  But  this  made  no  difference  to 
Viya.  She  bdieyed  deyoutly  in  the  splendour  of  her  own 
descent;  and  gazing  down  the  maze  or  tropical  colour,  and 
drawing  in  the  delicious  odours  of  the  magic  flowers,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  only  revisited  the  place  of  her  birth,  that  she 
only  breathed  the  air  that  she  had  used  to  breathe  in  her 
native  land. 

And  whether  this  was  in  truth  the  awakening  of  dim  in£uit 
memories  and  associations  long  lost  but  unforgotten,  or 
whether  it  was  but  the  fancied  glories  of  an  imagination 
steeped  iu  fairy  lore  and  legendary  fantasies,  she  never  asked 
herself.  To  her  own  persuasion,  lying  on  these  marble  steps, 
under  these  wondrous  coils  of  blossom,  she  was  like  the  slum* 
bmng  princess  of  the  enchanted  forest,  who  waited  for  hex 
coming  hero,  for  the  advent  of  her  empire.  And  dreaming 
thus  in  the  hot  atmosphere,  in  the  intense  perfume,  in  the 
lulling  of  the  fountains  that  played  near,  the  sultry  fragrance 
overcame  her,  her  head  sank  down  upon  the  marble,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

Lying  thus,  canopied  by  the  purple-flowering  vine  of  the 
Pacific,  with  her  flushed  cheek  on  the  white  stone,  and  hei 
lips  lightly  parted,  and  the  cambric  of  her  bodice  half  open 
showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  snowy  chest,  a  youth,  coming 
in  through  the  orangeries,  saw  her,  and  started  and  paused 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  brown  delicate  featui^,  and 
dark  slumbrous  eyes,  that  lighted  and  smiled  as  they  fell  on 
her. 

'A  little  peasant  with  a  princess's  face!  Where  can  she 
come  from,  I  wonder  F'  he  thought,  as  he  stooped  down  from 
the  stair  above  Ler  on  which  his  steps  had  been  arrested,  and 
looked  long  and  closely  at  her  as  she  slept.  He  was  moved 
and  thrilled  with  her  loveliness;  but  ho  did  not  hesitate  to 
study  it  mercilessly  in  its  unconsciousness ;  he  only  hesitated 
as  to  whether  or  no  he  should  waken  her. 
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He  could  learn  who  she  was  without  her  aidi  and  she  might 
rmse  some  alarm  if  she  were  startled. 

He  guessed  that  she  came  from  some  one  of  the  hamlets, 
and  had  strayed  in  thither,  and  fallen  asleep  through  the  heat 
oif  the  day  and  the  hothouses.  He  bent  down  one  moment,  on 
all  impulse  to  awaken  her  by  kisses  on  her  cheek ;  bat  some 
lobk  on  her  face,  even  in  its  ignorance  of  slumber,  repressed 
tiie  impulse  as  it  rose.  He  scarcely  dared  to  adventure  that 
mode  of  calling  her  back  to  the  sentient  world.  He  gazed  at 
ter  long,  and  drew  some  of  her  curls  through  his  hands.  She 
was  tml&e  any  one  of  the  peasant  gitls  whom  he  had  ever  seen 
among  the  vineyards  or  on  the  river  barges :  he  felt  a  cdfference 
that  he  could  not  have  analysed. 

Then,  inoving  very  softly,  he  gathered  some  of  the  finest 
&uit  from  the  grapes  and  oranges  that  hung  abovehead,  laid 
/hem  down  on  her  blue  kirtle  wiSiout  wakening  her,  and  draw, 
ing  off  a  ying  from  his  hand,  slipjped  it  over  a  branch  of  yellow 
jasmine,  and  left  it  with  the  fruit  on  her  lap.  Then,  laughing 
to  himself,  he  moved  away,  and  out  of  the  tropical  houses. 

'  The  pretty  fool  will  think  they  came  from  paradise ! '  he 
mused.  *It  will  be  the  best  mode  to  rouse  her  to  interest; 
nothing  allures  a  woman  like  a  mystery  1  Who  can  she  beP 
But  that  can  soon  be  learned.* 

'  Viva  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her  gazer  and  her  gifts.  The 
day  was  far  advanced  when  she  awoke  with  a  start,  as  a  loriot 
flymg  past  her  brushed  her  forehead  with  his  wing.  Her  eyes 
werebarely  opened  ere  she  saw  the  fruit  and  flower  and  jewel 
on  her  lap.  She  gave  a  loud  cry,  half  of  terror,  half  of  delight. 
By  her  they  were  believed  to  be  as  surely  fallen  from  a  supers 
natural  hand  as  Doifothea's  roses  and  apples,  which  were  sent 
frbni  Eden  to  convince  the  scoffer  and  the  sceptic. 

The  place  filled  lier  with  a  sudden  affright.  The  birds  seemed 
elves,  tne  flowers  seemed  like  glistening  eyes.  The  odours  and 
the  heat  stifled  her ;  the  cadence  of  the  fountains  sounded  like 
fairies'  music.  She  gathered  all  the  presents  up  in  her  liner 
dkirt,  and  fled  headlong  out  from  the  winter-gardens,  and  undet 
the  colonnades  of  orangeries,  and  forth  into  the  fresh  air,  hardljr 
knowing  what  she  did,  but  believing  that  she  bore  some  fury's 
^treasures  with  her ;  calling  aloud  on  Sarazin  and  grand'm^re, 
and  half  delirious  with  the  wonder  of  her  own  greatness,  that 
thus  marked  her  out  for  such  especial  favour  from  this  elfia 
.world,  which  was  unseen  by  common'  eyes. 

She  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  she  had  come  from  the 
out-houses  where  Sarazin's  niece  h(»d  her  dwelling ;  and  she 
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rushed  on  and  on,  across  the  gardens,  down  the  terraces,  oyer 
the  lawns,  along  the  avenues,  all  on  fire  with  her  niarvellous 
story,  panting  and  thirsting  to  gain  a  listener.  Instinct  took 
her  right ;  and  she  dashed  headlong  into  the  wide  cool  chamber, 
with  its  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  and  its  sweet,  wholesome 
scent  of  cows  and  of  milk,  of  thyme  and  of  clover,  where  the 
dairy- women  were  clustered  around  the  old  Virelois,  who  was 
sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  on  the  Yirjipn  and 
Tricotrin  to  «id  and  forgive  her,  for  she  had  lost  the  child. 

Viva,  utterly  regardless  of  the  woe  that  she  bad  causedy 
bounded  into  their  midst,  Aud^b^ild  the  jasmine  .branch,  with 
its  yellow  stars,  before  their  astonished  eyes. 
.  *  Ghrand'mere,  grand'mere  I  look  here !   x  ou  and  I  knew  that 
X  wiis  not  as  others  are.    See  what  the  fairies  have  sent  me  1^ 

The  old  woman,  breaking  from  the  circle  of  her  sympathisers, 
threw  h^  arms  roipid  her  recovered  treasure,  scolding  and 
car^sing  Ker,  praising  the  saints  and  reproving  the  wanderer, 
fjl  in  one  bretsth;  ,  But  Yiva  shook  aside  her  embrace  with  a 
certain  impatience. 

:  .'I  had  a  right  to  go  wh^ie  I  chose  1'  she  cried;  'and  look 
here,  were  not  these  well  wortt, the  straying  for?  O,  you  do 
not  know  what  I  have  seen — such,  tilings  1  such  things  I  And 
I  fell  asleep  at  last  in  the  temple  of  the  lowers ;  and  while  I 
slept  it  was  all  changed,  and  every  blossom  turned  into  a  fairy, 
and  every  bird  into  a  wood-elf;^  and  when  I  awoke  there  were 
these  in  my  lap,  aud  the  magic  ring  hung  on  the  great  amber 
jasmine!'  ...;... 

Her  audience  yfpfe  dumb  with  soleipn  amaze.  Yiva,  unoon- 
jcious  of  her  own  exaggeration,  and  working  herself  into  the 
fiill  credence  that  all  Imd  been  as  she  told  it,  stood  in  their 
circle  proud  with  all  the  pride  of  one  selected  by  fate  for  an 
extraordinary  distinction,  and  smiling  on  them  with  con- 
temptuous benignity. 

-  *  O,  you  have  never  known  such  a  wonder^— you  !*  she  said, 
with  scorn  at  the  mutterings  of  the  awe-stricken  dairjwomen. 
^Of  course  ypu  have  not;  one  must  be  of  that  world  ere  one 
beholds  it*  Your  cows  chew  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  only 
tasting  in  them  food  to  make  milk ;  but  none  the  less  do  fairies 
and  olves  live  under  the  grasses  for  those  who  have  sidit  that 
<can  see  them.  Yes,  it  was  all  as  I  tell  you.  The  place  was 
full  of  a  glory,  and  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  music — so  soft ! 
1^  isoft  I— and  you  can  feel  the  fruit,  and  smell  it,  and  eat  it,  if 
you  jdoubt ;  and  you  can  take  the  jasmine  in  ypur  hand  if  you 
like,  and  watch  the  ring  on  it  sparkle  and  flash.' 
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'  •  It  IS  very  strange/  murmured  grand'mere  anxiously ;  while 
among  the  women  the  myth  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  giant  growth  of  any  popular  delusion ;  but  they  held 
aloof  from  touching  either  the  fruit  or  the  flower. 

*  You  are  afraid,'  cried  Viya,  with  more  and  more  cruel  dis- 
dain. *  Do  you  suppose  they  would  give  what  would  hurt  me  P* 
And  she  pressed  a  peach  to  her  curlmg  red  lips. 

Grand' mere  caught  her  hand  with  a  scream. 

•  Child !  child !  if  the  fruit  be  unholy—' 

'Pooh!'  laughed  Yiyay  setting  her  pearly  teeth  in  the 
luscious  juicy  pulp. 

They  watched  ner,  expecting  some  horrible  change— what 
they  knew  not ;  but  all  they  saw  was  a  child  enjoying  a  fruit. 
Viva,  however,  had  only  done  it  out  of  bravado.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  secure  herself  that  some  extraordinary  trans- 
formation  might  not  take  place  in  her,  though  she  had  too 
much  of  the  Eve  to  resist  the  temptation  of  l^ng ;  and  she 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  would  have  scorned  to  have 
acknowledged  when  the  peach  was  eaten  down  to  its  stone,  and 
no  awful  results  had  ensued. 

Encouraged  by  her  exemption  from  evil,  the  women  ventured 
at  length  to  stretch  timid  hands  out  for  the  jasmine  bough,  and 
gaze  at  the  ring  that  hung  on  it,  and  babble  among  themselveli 
with  voluble  excitability.  Grand'm^re's  face  alone  remained 
wistful  and  anxious,  and  her  tongue  was  mute. 

'  It  is  truly  a  noble  bauble,'  was  all  she  said ;  *  but  how  canst 
thou  tell,  child,  whether  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  or  pain  P  It 
came  to  thee  for  an  act  of  disobedience.' 

Yiva,  infuriated  and  full  of  outraged  dignity,  seized  the  jas- 
min^  out  of  her  hand,  and  went  off  by  herself  to  a  distant  nook 
of  the  dairy,  and  began  counting  her  grapes  and  her  oranges. 

'  You  are  a  set  of  senseless  peasants,'  she  muttered. 

The  brown  bright  mouselike  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were 
dimmed  a  moment  with  tears  she  would  not  shed ;  but  Yiva, 
engrossed  in  making  the  sunset  rays  play  on  her  jewel,  never 
saw  that  dumb  reproach. 

The  milk-women  were  very  angered,  and  called  her  a  spdilt 
insolent  baby,  and  jabbered  hard  things  of  her  in  undertones, 
and  began  to  believe  all  this  magical  story  a  lie.  She  cast  one 
glance  of  supreme  scorn  upon  them,  then  turned  her  back  to 
them  where  she  sat  on  her  stool,  and  put  the  jasmine  on  her 
hair  and  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

There  was  a  pleasant  meal  set  ready  in  the  dairy  chambto  ef 
Honey  and  cakes  and  coffee  and  hard  eggs — a  meal  whose  enjoy* 
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ment  her  absence,  and  the  anxieiy  it  had  inTolred,  had  spoiled 
and  postponed.  Sarazin's  niece  came  kindly,  though  shjlj,  to 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  join  in  it.  Viva  was  extremelj  hungi^, 
having  eaten  nothing  since  her  forenoon  bread-and-chestnuts  in 
the  boat ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  deign  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  would  have  died  of  starvation  rather  than  have  shared  in 
their  supper.  She  shook  her  head  in  petulant  negative,  and 
sat  alone  eating  her  fairy  grapes,  which  were  delicious  indeed^ 
but  unsatisfactory  save  to  her  pride. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  the  diairy-honse  for  the  boat^ 
she  vouchsafed  them  never  a  word,  but  swept  out  throngh  the 
huge  brass  pans  on  the  floor  with  the  step  of  a  young  sovereign, 
and  passed  into  the  sofb  gray  evening  with  the  jasmine  erown 
glittering  like  a  wreath  of  golden  stars  upon  her  bead. 

'  If  that  be  how  jewels  change  the  temper,  they  must  be  tbd 
curse  of  the  world,*  muttered  grand*mere. 

Viva  heard ;  but  she  would  not  deign  to  reply. 

'She  is  a  vain  wicked  thing ;  she  will  bring  the  Yirelois  to 
shame,'  said  one  of  the  dairy -maids,  standing  with  arms  akimbo 
on  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

^  '  Do  you  believe  in  that  story  ?  She  told  it  like  the  truth,* 
asked  another. 

'It  may  be;  such  things  have  been  known,'  said  a  third 
cautiously. 

.  '  But  we  have  lived  here  all  our  lives,  and  never  heard  of  the 
like  at  Yilliers,'  responded  the  sceptic  from  the  doorway.  '  If 
the  young  lord  were  here,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  his 
tHcks.' 

The  conclave  laughed ;  the  suggestion  was  agreeable.  To 
have  traced  an  envied  distinction  to  a  fount  of  evil  is  the 
sweetest  palliative  to  jealous  mortification. 

'  She  called  us  peasant^,'  continued  the  cynic  in  the  porch. 
'I  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  we  were  not  bastards,  but  knew 
who  our  mothers  and  fathers  were — which  is  much  more  than 
she  can  say ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  poor  old  grand'mere;'  and  she  plucked  a  spray  of 
honeysuckle  from  the  outside  wall,  and  bit  it  spitefully,  re- 
gretting her  excess  of  good-nature. 

Over  the  broad  green  pastures  that  stretched  around  the 
dairies  two  herdsmen  came  driving  up  some  of  the  cows  to 
their  stalls — ^pretty  smooth-hided  lowing  creatures,  with  sweet* 
toned  bells  that  sounded  pleasantly  through  the  evening 
stillness.  Both  animals  and  men  were  well  at  Yilliers ;  they 
were  never  overtasked,  and  the^  were  ever  gently  treated. 
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'  What  news,  friend  Jourdan  ?  *  called  out  the  girl  troin  the 
doorwa;  to  tlie  cowherd  near  her.  There  was  very  little  news 
at  Yilliers  at  such  seasons  i\a  its  lord  was  absent. 

'  FiOirie  has  foaled,'  said  Jourdan,  meaning  a  &roarite  farm 
ni^re. ., 

'A^,,bah!    And  what  else?' 

.The  mill  |>eople  any  their  son  has  got  a  first-class  medal  at 
Paria  for  his  painting.  Thou  reraeraberpet  him— that  idla 
sirapleton  who  was  for  ever  chalking  over  the  stable  walb,  and 
Btanug  at  dirt  and  stones  and  mossea  P ' 

'  A'  medal  I  And  the  fool  could  not  drivQ  a  cow  straight  1 ' 
laughed  the  woman  with  her  hands  in  her  aide.  '  What 
else?'    ■ 

Mfothing.  Tea,  wait ;  the  bull  Qeorgeo  broke  his  feeding 
tether,  and  led  us  a  fine  danco  this  morning  ;  and  they  tell  m^ 
the  young  seignenr  has  come  back  unexpectedly,  and  will  ataf 
hore  some  weeks.  He  is  in  disgrace  tor  some  freak,  ab  thej 
say,' 

And  he  passed  on  with  hia  herd  to  the  &eah-smelling  fresh* 
foddered  atablea  away  to  the  left. 

The  dairy-girl  in  the  porch  clapped  her  handa  above  face 
head,  and  shouted  with  gleeful  triumph : 

'I  s^d  if  he  only  were  back.  Do  ye  hear,  Faule,  Claudios^ 
Lisette  P  He  is  back.  Ah,  ha !  so  much  for  the  tale  of  the 
fairies!  so  much  for  the  worth  of  her  truth!  The  ring,  the 
ring  I    It  is  not  a  marriage-ring  I  guess.     Ha,  ha ! ' 

And  she  laughed  till  the  raf^^rs  rang  where  ahe  atoodundei 
tha  honeysuckles  i  for  jealousy  is  cruel  as  thegrave. 

The  boat  went  homo  in  silence.  Sarazin  was  tired;  grand'- 
m&re  full  of  thought ;  the  child's  heart  swelled  with  raga  and 
pride  where  she  aat  with  her  hands  full  of  the  magic  fruits,  and 
ner  eyes  watching  the  star-ravs  play  on  the  jeve\  ahe  wore. 
Save  their  good-nighta,  none  of  them  apoke  a  word. 

The  dog  barked,  the  white  cat  purred,  even  Roi  Dor4  wok6 
on  his  perch  to  crow  a  welcome.  Viva  took  no  notice  of  any 
one  01  them.  Was  she  who  came  hack  dowered  with  elfin 
giftfl  to  heed  such  common  sounds  ? 

"  e  at  ease  with  herself.  And  one 
ase  to  enjoy  such  tender,  homely, 

1,  and  some  honeycomb,  and  some 
ir  in  silence;  hut  Viva  left  the 
I  she  needed  it.  She  knew  she 
np'Stairs  in  the  clear  moonlight^ 
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needing  no  other  light;  and  the  child undreaied  faenelf  dowly, 
with  tie  moonl)eiimB  fiilKng  about  her  fair  roond  limbt  aM 
shining  shower  of  hair. 

The  Yirelois,  still  in  silence,  opened  her  book  of  Hotm  and 
ready  knowing  the  words  by  hearty  and  forgetting  to  torn  orer 
the  pages. 

Suddenly  Yiva  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her. 

'  Gh*and'm&re,  I  was  wicked.    I  am  sorry.* 

The  old  woman^s  firm  lips  quivered. 

*  That  is  enough,'  she  said  sofbly.  Then  she  laid  her  hands 
oh  the  giri's  shoulders,  and  held  them  there,  looking  siragkt 
down  into  her-ftce  as  she  knelt. 

'  That  waa  a  true  tflle  ydu  told  us  this  day  P  * 

Viya's  eyes  met  hers  full  and  fearlessly. 

'  Quite  true,  grand'mere.' 

Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  Waifs  iudied,  wondering^ 
eager  face. 

'  The  saints  take  thee  in  their  holy  keeping  1  Gh> ;  si^  ttj 
prayers.* 
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Vita,  two  days  later,  was  lying  wide  awake  in  her  little 
white  nest  under  the  eaves,  while  still  the  first  tittering  of  her 
Mends,  the  swallows  among  the  ivy,  was  the  only  sound  of  the 
coming  day,  and  Eoi  Dor6,  in  the  shed  hard  by,  was  giving  his 
first  challenge  to  the  yet  utirisen  sun.  Her  heart  was  in  a 
tumult  of  glad  excitation;  for  the  first  time  the  romance 
befitting  such  a  fairy  princess  as  she  had  touched  her  life ;  for 
the  first  time  those  long-careless  elfin  ancestors  of  hers  had 
bethought  them  of  her,  and  had  sent  her  a  visitant  from  their 
immortal  home.  The  first  page  of  that  bright-sealed  book  of 
Faerie,  which  she  called  her  Euture,  had  been  opened  to  het 
gaze ;  the  charmed  reading  of  the  mystic  volume  had  commenced. 
A  terriMe  loss  had  come  to  her,  which  wore  to  her  enchanted 
eyes  the  brilliancy  of  an  immeaf(urable  gain:  her  childhood 
had  gone  for  ever. 

Viva,  lying  awake  there  in  the  dulnesa  of  the  dawn,  was 
dreaming  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  glorified  the  days 

fone  by.    Decidedly  those  fairy  progenitors  nad  remembered 
er,  and  sent  her  a  fairy  ^nce  at  last. 
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.  It  had  happened  in  this  wise : 

•  The  previous  momiDg  had  been  yery  hot»  hot  to  tropical 
fervour,  even  in  the  cool  old  convent  gardens,  with  their  deep 
lush  grass,  their  silent  darkened  flower-filled  ways,  their  noise- 
lem  air  sjringa-scented,  and  moved  by  the  silent  wings  of 
countless  birds. 

.  The  child  had  been  in  some  disgrace,  and  given  a  Latin  can- 
ticle to  learn,  and,  banished  in  solitude,  had  learned  her  task 
with  random  quickness,  knowing  nothing  of  its  meaning,  and 
then  resigned  herself  to  indolent  delight,  lying  half  covei^ed 
)i^ith  the  thyme  and  plumes  of  spear^grass,  and  doing  nothing, 
to  sublime  content.  Hours  had  drifted  over  her  uncounted, 
when  the  boughs  above  her  bent,  their  leafage  rc^tled,  and  close 
beside  her  dropped — a  fairy  prince,  as  Yiva  instantly  Qoiicluded 
— ^a  youth  of  two-and-twenty  years,  or  somewhat  more,  dressed 
in  dark  velvet,  like  an  old  picture,  delicate,  gracious,  very  fair 
tolook  at,  and  with  a  voice  like  thutider.  He  had  let  himself 
fall  from  the  convent  wall,  climbed  by  the  ivy's  aid;  and  for 
t^  first  time  in  her  life  Viva,  long  caressed  by  the  voices  of 
honest  affection,  heard  the  dangerous  voice  of  adulation. 

The  innocent  but  supreme  vanity  of  the  child  made  her, 
though  startled,  amazed,  perplexed,  and  a  little  frightened, 
quickly  grasp  the  flattering  truth,  that  it  was  her  own  loveli- 
ness— seen  on  the  highway  road  he  told  her — which  had 
incited  him  to  this  adventurous  experiment ;  and  her  visitor 
commanded  a  soft  sweet  eloquence  that  won  its  way  at  once  to 
her  hearing.  She  did  not  comprehend  one-half  that  he  said, 
n^hing  that  he  implied ;  but  she  knew  the  one  fact :  that  he 
thought  her  very  beautiful ;  and  was  too  well  content  with  it 
%f)  refuse  to  hear  him  ring  the  changes  on  it. 
.^  Nature  had  planted  in  her  an  innate  coquetry  as  thoroughly 
ixiBtinctive  as  a  bird's  flying ;  and  the  instinct  moved  her  now 
without  her  knowing  it.  Mushed,  startled,  infinitely  fair,  half 
sisen  from  her  bed  of  fragrant  grasses,  she  gazed  at  her  young 
adorer,  and  listened  breathless  U>  his  utterances ;  but  the  coy, 
prpud,  arch,  malicious  feminine  nature  in  her  taught  her  to 
parry  his  words  and  play  with  his  worship,  in  an  impulse  to 
defend  herself  and  torment  him,  that  astonished  one  who  had 
thought  to  find  her  some  shy,  simple,  pretty  idiot  of  the  pea* 
santry. 

Viva — by  nature  wholly  free  from  shyness,  and  proud  of 
herself  from  her  conviction  of  her  lofty  birth — thought  nothing 
more  charming  than  such  an  interruption  of  the  too  even  tenor 
of  her  days ;  all  the  more  charming  because  of  the  atrocious 
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crime  the  siranger^s  presence  formed  against  all  the  laws  ol 
her  detested  foes,  the  nuns.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  sinning  against  all  their  rules  in  not  fleeing  instantly  from 
this  intruder;  but  the  rebellion  was  just  what  she  enioyeiL 
His  oratory  was  most  silvery  sweet  on  her  ear,  for  it  told  her 
only  of  herself;  and,  half  willing,  half  reluctant,  she  listened. 

It  was  just  what  suited  that  old,  shadowy,  Inscious-scented 
garden,  and  such  an  enchanted  princess  as  herself,  to  be  thus 
beset  under  the  mulberry  shadows  by  such  a  wooer. 

Of  love,  in  men's  and  women's  meaning,  the  Fille  des  Viies 
had  no  conception ;  this  was  only  worship,  she  thought,  such 
as  in  her  fairy  stories  the  captured  Prince  always  gare  the 
sovereign  Beauty.    The  youth  was  facile  of  tongue ;  in  very 
brief  space  he  had  filled  her  brain  with  intoxicating  images  <ff 
herself,  learned  all  she  had  to  tell  of  her  short  history,  and 
conjured  up  before  her  magnificent  visions  of  the  world  from 
which  she  was  shut  out ;  he  might  have  progressed  yet  £urtber» 
but  that  the  voice  of  Soeur  S^raphine  calling  for  Yiva  and  the 
Latin  canticle  interrupted  his  success.    Not  caring  to  b 
caught  in  that  rookery  of  women^  the  young  stranger  mni^ 
mured  his  hurried  and  tender  farewell,  swung  himself  lightl 
by  branch  and  ivy  coil  up  the  steep  wall,  and  disappeared 
leaving  her  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which  sent  her  witir 
scarlet  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  to  the  call  of  Scsur  S^raphine 
and  reduced  all  memory  of  the  canticle  to  chaos. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning,  feverish  with  wonder  and  es 
pectation.    He  had  begged  her  to  meet  him  at  the  beech-tree 
and  had  promised  to  tell  her  of  a  thousand  marvellous  things. 
She  had  told  srand'mere,  and  grand'm^re  had  not  been  as 
pleased  as  she  had  anticipated ;  grand'm^  had  not  taken  ker 
yiew  of  the  stranger;  grand'mere  had  scornfully  suegested 
that  if  he  were  a  fiiiry  prince  he  wonld  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  earthly  walls;  grsQid'mire  had  finally 
stated  that  it  must  have  been  he  who  had  had  to  do  with  the 
ring  up  at  Yilliers,  and  declared  tiiat  she  thought  Tricotrin 
would  not  like  her  to  go  to  the  beech-tree.    Whereupon  Yiva, 
self-willed,  but  frank  as  the  day,  had  declared  that  sne  woul 
^0,  that  nothing  should  prevent,  and  had  been  fiery,  and  way 
ward,  and,  as  she  well  knew,  naughty.    She  had  gone  to  beu 
with  naughtiness  in  her  soul,  and  awoke  with  it. 

When  she  threw  open  her  little  lattice,  dose  under  its  s91, 
v^here  a  robin's  nest  had  been  made  in  the  spring,  and  was  still 
there  though  the  young  redbreasts  had  all  flown,  there  gleamed 
something  of  all  colours,  with  a  shimmer  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
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It  lay  on  tbe  nest^    Trembling  with  delight  she  drew  it  u\ 
through  the  casement :  it  was  a  collar  of  exquisite  workmanship 
wreathed  with  forget-me-nots  in  turquoises  and  opals — ten 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  silver  wreath  of  that 
odious  Ad^le. 

With  the  self-same  action  as  poor  Gretchen's,  Viva,  laugh- 
ing»  and  almost  crying  with  joy,  clasped  the  lovely  thing.round 
her  own  white  throat,  and  gazed  enraptured  at  her  own  re£ec- 
tion  in  her  tiny  glass,  and  rushed  downstairs  to  where  the  old 
wdman  was  busied  with  the  breakfast-^cofiee. 

*,Grand*mere,  grand'merel  Look!  "Was  he  not  a  fairy 
pi!inca  after  all  ?  ' 

Orand*mere  looked,  and,  to  Viva's  amazement,  seemed  trou- 
bled) even  while  womanlike  she  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the 
toy.  . 

.  '  The  only  fairy  prince  the  world  holds— a  rich  man,'  she 
muttered.  '  Your  throat  is  more  graco&il  vrithout  it,  my  little 
one.' 

*  Qrand'mere ! '  cried  Viva  in  supreme  scorn, '  that  is  because 
I  am  dressed  like  a  child — like  a  peasant !  If  you  saw  me  with 
silks  and  laces  and  all  that  one  ought  to  have ! ' 

^  Ought  to  have !  f  murmured  the  old  woman  as  she  sat  down 
the  brown  rolls  and  the  steiwiing  milk.  '  There  is  no  one  from 
whom  you  could  clafm  even  these  as  your  right.  Viva.' 

Viva  did  notheair  the.  rebuke ;  she  was  standiog  in  ecstaegr 
brfoare  a  great  but^shed  copper  cauldron  that  served  as  a 
mkrror,  watching  the  sunshine  play  on  her  necklace.  G-rand'- 
m^  wad  very  gileiit  4urijf;ig  the  breakfast,  though  her  cheerAil 
loquacious  tcnstgue.wa^  generally  never  still  over  her  coffee. 
Viva  was  silent,  too,  angered  that  her.  splendid  possessif^i:^  hsd 
not  met  with  more  enthusiasm.  Already  the  jewels  on  her 
throat  had  oast  a  shadow  on  her  youn^  soul:  they  were  ao 
Goatly  and  ao  brilliant  that  all  the  dear  ramillar  things'of  her 
"^  hame-^-even  grand*mere's  brown  face  in  it«  firame  of  white.Jinen 
)— -looked  common  and  unwelcome.  .      . 

^     '  You  will  go  to  the  beech-tree  ? '  asked  the  old  woman« 
L'  /Riejcbild  tossed  Jier  spirited  head* 

^Of  course;  I  seid  so. 

But  when  Vivad^me  in  the  late  .afternoon  to  her  tiyst 
mider  the  beecU' boughs,  knitting  he^  scarlet  worsted,  sat 
.grand'm^re. 

;  Viva  could  have  cried,  and  her  prince,,  when  he  came  also,, 
eould  have  cursed,  with  vexation.  But  he  was  not  so  frank  as 
ihe  Waif;   he  showed  no  displeasure;    on  Ae  contrary*  W 
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talked  bo  softly  and  cbarminglj,  showed  so  graceful  a  respect 
toward  the  old  age  of  the  Yirelois,  and  etinced  such  hit^i^t 
iu  all  he  had  heard  of  l^icotrin,  that  even  grand'm^re^s  pro- 
judices  began  to  dissolve. 

'  She  is  so  lovely !  she  is  fit  to  be  a  princess  in  earnest,  the 
little  angel ! '  thought  the  latter.  *  The  young  man  speaks  well  ^ 
lie  has  a  fair  face — who  knows  ? ' 

And  her  thoughts  drifted  on,  building  castles  almotot  As 
aerial  and  baseless  as  Yiva's. 

He,  when  he  left  them  and  sauntered  away  to  wbere^  bib 
servants  and  horses  waited  in  the  shadow,  mused  to  himself. 

*  The  old  fool  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  young  one. 
But  the  child  is  so  handsome — ^I  never  met  with  Her  riiial — sb6 
will  be  worth  some  patience  and  some  strategy !  * 

For  the  boy,  with  his  delicate  face  and  his  tender  voice,  was 
at  heart  the  coldest  of  sensualists ;  and  youth  is  not  seldom  tiie 
most  cruel  of  egotists. 

'Is  he  not  a  prince  now,  grand'm^re P '  laughed  Tif^  ib 
triumph.    The  old  woman  mused. 

*  He  is  well  spoken,'  she  cried  cautiously.  *But  I  misdoubt 
if  Tricotrin  will  wish  you  to  keep  that  pretty  toy ;  and — do  ybtt 
like  this  one  as  well  as  that  great  lord  of  YuUers  that  you  toM 
me  about  ? ' 

*  O,  no !  •  cried  Viva  fervently,  careless  of  how  her  eonfessioHi 
hurt  her  present  hero.  *  B^e  looked  like  a  king,  a  Charlemagne, 
or  a  David,  or  an  Arthur,  you  know.  Tliia  one  is  only  like  a 
Prince  Eain&nt.'  .  . 

And  she  laughed  mischievously  at  her  own  merry  eoneeii 
She  was  delighted  that  'this  one'  should  worship  her,  but  she 
had  no  Inclination  to  worship  him. 

*It  is  dangerous,'  thought  the  old  woman  anxiousfy.  '  *AS, 
if  Tricotrin  were  only  a  man  in  a  house,  Uke  a  Christian^  instead 
of  always  wandering,  wandering,  wandering,  like  a  gipsy,  oiie 
could  let  him  know,  and  he  would  come.  M.  le  Curd  wouM 
write  for  me.  But  he  is  Hke  the  wind,  going  all  over  the  earth, 
no  one  knows  why  or  whither.  Well,  the  good  saints  have  her 
in  their  keeping ;  though  to  be  sure  one  does  not  know  whether 
she  was  ever  baptised,  which  may  make  them  indifferent.  But 
I  do>  not  think  they  would  forsake  an  innocent  child  fbr  that ; 
and  Tricotrin  is  a  sorcerer,  he  will  come  if  any  real  peril 
touches  her.' 

So  she  comforted  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  the  occtdt 
powers  of  Viva's  guardian,  and  did  not'try  to  discover  who  tSe 

young  man  was,  lest  she  should  find  him  of  a  rank  that  would 

■'     '  '  •  'J 
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dasele  with  still  more  fatal  effect  the  eminence-Beeking  eyes  o{ 
the  ambitious  Waif. 

To  the  best  of  her  power  the  good  old  creature  tried  to 
screen  the  child  from  the  sight  or  approach  of  this  dangerous 
stranger.  But  the  resources  that  riches  command,  and  the 
Bubtletj  of  such  love  as  the  young  voluptuary  had  conceived 
fo^r  the '  Light  of  the  Loire/  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Yirelois'  honest  and  simple  endeavours. 
■  He  made  no  more  trysts  since  Viva  so  innocently  revealed 
them,  but  over  and  over  again  he  waylaid  her,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  high-road,  at  the  ferry,  or  in  the  convent  garden  when  she 
was  condemned  to  solitude  for  inattention  or  insolence ;  and 
such  faults  were  now  more  common  than  ever.  Viva  was  of 
necessity  ofben  alone ;  and  he  had  many  opportunities  to  gain 
b^  ear*  He  filled  it  with  many  hyperboles  about  her  own  love- 
liness, with  many  asseverations  of  his  own  homage  to  it,  and 
yfiih  ^B^at  was  yet  more  alluring  to  her,  many  pictures  of  the 
*  world '  for  which  she  longed.  Cities  of  Italy  all  glowing  with 
flowers  and  wild  with  festivals ;  masked  balls  all  a-glitter  with 
rich  hues  and  shining  jewels;  summer-f^tes  with  the  toy-boats 
drifting  on  summer-lakes  to  palace-steps  hidden  in  myrtle  and 
oranges ;  Paris  itself  in  its  nights  of  rejoicing,  with  the  churches 
all  domes  of  sparkling  fire,  and  each  street  a  stream  of  laugh- 
ing life — all  these  he  painted  to  Viva,  and  relying  on  the 
child's  absolute  ignorance;  promised  her  deathless  roses,  royal 
power,  evenr  manner  of  glory  and  delight,  if  she  would  go 
thither  with  him.  But  Viva  resisted  this :  she  would  have 
dearly  liked  it,  she  told  him,  for  sake  of  all  those  wonderful 
things  which  he  promised  her.  But  then— Tricotriui  grandV 
mere,  Spi  Dor^,  Beb6,  all  that  there  were  to  leave  1 

He  could  not  make  her  reconciled  to  flight  from  them  all ; 
and  he  soon  found  that  in  her  love  for  Q&icotrin,  whom  he 
bold  in  light  scorn,  never  having  seen,  as  some  vagabond  scoun- 
drel, l^y  the  stoutest  foe  he  had  to  encounter.  Without  this 
he  might  easily  have  lured  her  to  her  own  ruin  by  those  chiet 
agents  of  her  sex*s  destruction,  vanity,  and  the  desire  of 
wealth.  It  was  in  her  love  for  her  protector  that  lay  the  only 
shield  she  had,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  her  own  danger.  It 
was  in  vain  that  her  wooer  promised  to  acquaint  Tricotrin  of 
her  presence  in  Paris  if  she  once  would  but  go  there;  Viva 
would  shake  her  head  and  ask  him  mournfully  how  could  he  do 
that  when  no  one  knew  where  Tricotrin  lived.  It  was  no  less 
in  vain  that  he  strove  to  persuade  her  that  Tricotrin  could  not 
be  aogeredi  but  would  rather  be  pleased  that  she  should  ^ukve 
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any  pleasnre.  Her  heart  was  too  loyal  to  her  only  friend  to 
let  her  be  induced  to  go  from  the  home  that  he  gave  her, 
unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  Viva  was  rather  deterred  by  her 
consciousness  that  grand'm^re  did  not  approve  of  the  stranger, 
or  of  his  jewelled  toys,  or  of  any  part  of  the  business ;  and  the 
disapproval  of  the  good  indulgent  old  woman  was  so  rare  on 
any  project  of  the  diild's  whom  she  loved  so  well  that  it  had  a 
weight  with  Yiva  that  none  of  the  sermons  of  those  sisterSi 
who  were  always  scolding  her,  would  have  possessed.  Her 
young  suitor  was  irritated  at  the  slow  progress  he  made ;  he 
was  used  to  conquer  quickly,  and  the  unforeseen  difficulty  he 
had  here  piqued  his  pnde  and  his  self-admiration. 

*  We  must  come  to  a  climax,'  he  thought  one  evening  as  he 
sauntered  to  meet  her.  ^  It  is  no  use  playing  the  Faust  any 
longer  for  nothing ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  G-retchen  whom 
jewels  will  tempt  and  console  it  is  this  little  vain  i|;noramus  1 ' 

As  he  mused  he  came  near  her ;  standing  beside  a  water- 
spring  with  the  jug  she  had  come  to  fill  hangmg  empty  in  her 
mind,  while  she  dreamed  of—not  himself,  thou^  he  nattered 
himself  that  she  did  so — ^but  of  her  own  perfections  as  he  had 
mirrored  them  to  her. 

They  were  young ;  but  both  their  loves  were  as  egotistie 
and  as  insincere  as  though  they  were  two  subtle  courtiers 
playing  at  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  intrigue.  It  is  not  always 
in  youth  that  the  loves  are  the  strongest  and  purest.  The  in- 
sincerity and  the  egotism  were  unconscious  in  her,  in  him 
they  were  part  of  his  system ;  but  with  both  they  were  there. 

'  V  iva,'  he  whispered  as  he  stole  behind  her,  *  that  is  too 
much  Cinderella's  work  for  my  princess !  * 

The  poor  little  princess  coloured  angrily ;  she  was  only  too 
quick  hei^elf  to  disdain  useful  errands. 

'  Grand^mere  is  old,  and  the  water  is  far  to  fetch,*  she  said 
hurriedly,  apologising  for  doing  what  duty,  and  affection,  and 
veneration  for  age  alike  demanaed.  So  soon  bad  the  poison  ha 
had  sown  borne  fruit. 

'  You  can  do  these  things  and  look  a  princess  still,*  he  mur« 
mured.  '  Still  I  would  see  you  where  slaves  should  obey  youi 
slightest  word.* 

*  Tes ! '  sighed  Viva. 

He  always  spoke  in  hyperbole  to  her,  and  the  child's  imagi* 
nation  was  intoxicated  by  it. 

*  Well,  come,  then.  I  ir^vst  leave  your  province  with  iom 
morrow.' 

'Leaveiti* 
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She  turned  a  little  pale,  and  looked  up  startled ;  she  was 
not  prepared  to  lose  tins  generous  eloqueut  visitant,  wbo  ha4 
cpme  to  break,  with  the  cuarm  of  bo  much  mystery,  the  too 
tranquil  tenor  of  her  days. 

*  Leave  it  ?    Yes.    Will  you  regret  me  P  * 

*  0,  indeed !  I  should  miss  you  so  much!  * 

Her  face  grew  very  sad  and  earnest.  She  felt  her  lips  quivei( 
a  little.  She  did  not  like  tp  think  her  fairy  story  was  going 
ihus  soon  to  be  broken  off  without  any  more  Wonder-flowers 
blooming  for  her.  ,  .     /  '  Z 

*  Then  you  love  me,  my  fairest  ?  • 

*  I  try  to  do  so,  monsieur/  said  Viva  softly. 

It. was  the.  truth ;  she  did  try.  She  thought/  he  deserved  her 
love,. he  was  so  good  to  her;  but,  in  real  fact,  she  did  not  give 
him  quite  so  much  genuine' fondness  as  she  gave  Eoi  Dore» 
He  bit  his  lip  with  irritation ;  he  knew  the  total  absence  of  love 
that  spoke  in  thei  answer.  Still,  the  chagrin  and  the  mortifica* 
,tion  only  made  him  more  resolute  in  pursuit.        ^ 

'  All  I  dare  hope  is  to  make  you  love  me  one  day,*  he  mur- 
mured  caressingly.  *To  be  loved  as  I  love  were  too  much  to 
desire ;  but  if  you  would  but  trust  yourself  to  me,  it  should  gp 
Jiard  but  I.wjould  win  your  heart.  .  Come — come  to  that  world 
I  have  so  often  painted  to  you !  Come  to  be  its  idol,  its  em- 
press, its  treasure  1  *  ... 

*  I  should  dearly  love  it,'  sighed  Viva  wistfully;  'but — ' 

.  *  There  is  no  "but,"  '  murmured  her  tempter.  '  How  lost 
you  ^ire  here !  .A  ferryman,  a  swinpherd,  a  postillion  by  hazar^ 
the  only  creatures  that  see  what  *p.  king  must-  adore.  If  this 
man  wboin  you  iapeak  of  cared  really  for  you,  would  he  keep 
y^u  ip  poverty  and  obscurity  thus  ?  Come  with  me,  my  fairest  \ 
Tou  shall  be  queen  of  Parip,  I  swear  "to  you!  * 

The  child  sighed  again.    Her  cheeks  were  burning,  her  eyes 

flittering,  her  whole  soul  intoxicated.  Was  he  a  prince  of 
'rancer  she  thought.  Whynpt?  And  tlien  to  refuse  him 
when  he  was  willing  to  take  ner  to  share  all  his  glories ! 

His  am  stole  round  her,  UghUj  brushing  the  hanging  proi 
fusion  of  her  fair  curls. 

*Come,  come — to  have' France  for  your  sovereignty,  and  all 
men  who  look  once  in  your  beautiful  eyes  for  your  slaves  1 '    ' 

Viva  glanced  up,  half  vaguely  terrified,  but  still  in  a  trance 
of  incredulous  and  dream- Ifte  rapture.  With  the  next  moment 
she  might  have  said  *Tes  ; '  she  might  have  rushed  to  her  own 
ruin,  blind  with  the  longing  for  change  and  for  power ;  she 
might  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  abyss  opened  beneath  her; 
but  one  word  was  her  saviour. 
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That  word  was  '  Viva  IV  ,  i 

Under  tlie  trees  stood  Tricotrin.. 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer's  she  sprang  to  him.  Her  jonng 
lover  stood,  sorely  discomfited^  gazing  in  blank  amazement, 
in  bitter  annoyance,  at  this  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  sa 
much,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen — who  came  so  unwel 
comely,  in  so  untimely  a  moment,  between  him  and  hu  pre). 
Tricotriu's  bright  eyes  swept  over  him,  and  a  great  wrath 
gleamed  in  them ;  but  he  stroked  the  girl's  hair  caressingly. 

*  Who  is  your  friend,  Viva  P ' 

*A  stranger— a  prince,  I  think,'  she  whispered  eagerly^ 
'  And  he  has  give  me  beautiful  toys,  all  covered  with  jewels, 
lovelier  than  the  gold  things  they  have  on  the  altar ;  and  hg 
Bays  if  I  will  go  with  him,  he  will  show  me  Paris  en  Jete,  and 
give  me  roses  that  will  never  die,  and  diamonds,  and  riches, 
and  the  life  of  an  empress.  May  I  go  ?  and  will  you  go  too  ?, 
And  we  can  make  erand'mere  so  happy !  And  ne  says  that 
king's  daughters  will  not  be  noticed  wnen  /  pass  through  th^ 
streets?' 

The  breathless  words  poured  out  in  all  their  childish  min-' 
gling  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  of  innocence  and  vanity* 
Tricotrin  listened,  and  laid  bis  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

^  Q-o  to  grand'mere.  Viva.  I  will  talk  with  this  ffopd  friend 
of  yours,  and  hear  a  little  of  all  these  wopderful  things  to 
which  he  invites  us.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  my  child.  You  shaj) 
not  lose  the  deathless  roses  by  obedience.' .  .  , 

Viva  looked  at  them  alternately  a  little  wistfully ;  she  was 
loth  to  go. 

'He  has  been  so  kind !.'  she  murmured  Boftly ; '  and  I  $hQuld 
BO  like  to  go,  if  I  may  I' 

Then  she  obeyed,  and  passed  from  them'  towards  the  cot^- 
tage,  her  head  turning  stiU  wistfully  back  to  them,  with  the, 
empty  jug  still  hanging  in  her  hand,  her  errand  to  the  water- 
apout  K)rgotten. 

Tricotrin  stood  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  should  be  beyond 
hearing.  The  youth  stood  his  ground,  too  proud  to  turn  away/ 
but  livid  with  chagrin,  rage,  and  mortification  {  marvelling  aW 
at  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  had  come  thus  between  him  audi 
his  soul's  desire.  He  had  thought  with  li^ht  contempt  of  the 
wanderer,  whom  the  old  peasant  deified  and  the  child  adored^ 
as  of  some  poverty-stricken,  fc^ly-steeped  vagabond: — son^e 
strolling  musician,  since  they  spoke  of  his  ai^ — some,  half- 
outlawed  eccentric^  whom  he  could  quiet  with.  coin.  He  was 
bewildered  at  the  royaland  splendid  beauty,  the  careless  fsMv. 
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less  bearing,  the  magnificent  manhood  of  this  bohemian,  who 
stood  before  him  in  the  linen  blouse  of  the  people,  and  with  a 
little  black  monkey  peering,  witch-like,  from  over  his  shoulder. 

Viva  once  out  of  sight,  Tricotrin  swung  round,  his  eyes  like 
olue  lightning  in  their  wrath. 

*So,  Lord  Chanrellon,  this  is  the  thiefs  work  in  which  yoa 
spend  your  villeggiatura!' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  silence^  startled  into  speech- 
less amazement  at  the  sound  of  the  name  that  he  bore^— a  name 
he  had  carefully  concealed  through  the  whole  of  the  siege  he 
had  laid  to  Viva.    He  recovered  nimself  with  an  effort. 

*  Since  you  know  my  title,*  he  said  with  chill  languor,  •  you 
know  also  the  respect  due  to  it.  Know  still  farther  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  parley  with  you  on  any  subject.* 

*  That  I  will  warrant  you  have  not !  But  your  vrishea  are 
not  what  I  shall  consult.  Do  you  know  that  I  could  kill  you 
where  you  stand  just  as  easily  as  I  could  break  that  slender 
sapling  asunder !  And,  by  God,  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it  too, 
you  beardless  libertine— you  smiling  sensualist ! ' 

ffis  height  towered  above  the  young  man's  slight  stature ; 
k\B  voice  rolled  out  in  sonorous  passion ;  his  chest  heaved  with 
his  quickened  breathing.  A  momentary  horror  seized  his 
hearer,  who  shrank  back  with  an  involuntary  impulse,  while 
his  clear  brown  cheek  turned  white  like  a  fainting  woman's." 
Who  could  tell,  he  thought,  what  the  vengeance  of  tnis  lawless 
republican  might  be  P 

Tricotrin  saw  the  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  bitterly  iti  his 
wrath. 

*  Pshaw,  child !  men  do  not  kill  such  things  as  you,  though 
it  is  dangerous  to  spare  adders  because  they  look  so  small ;  a 
wound  unto  death  is  one's  common  reward  for  the  misplaced 
compassion.  Well,  what  plea  do  you  raise  in  defence  of  your 
villanyP* 

The  youth  laughed  coldly  and  scornfully. 

'I  am  not  accustomed  to  raise  pleas  for  my  actions ;  still 
less  sheuld  I  do  so  to  an  inferior.  If  I  needed  one,  however, 
the  easiest  would  be  found  in  the  overtures  that  were  made  to 
me  by  your — * 

The  lie  faltered  and  died  unfinished  on  his  tongue.  He 
knew  that  as  little  might  a  Uon  be  enraged  with  impunity  as 
this  man  be  goaded  with  safety.  He  replaced  the  falsehood 
with  a  scoff. 

*  Pardon  me,  I  can  understand  your  annoyance — the  annoy- 
ance of  losing  the  one  ewe  lamb.  But  if  I  remember  the  BibW 
■tory  aright,  the  ewe  lamb  went  with  much  eagerness  to  the 
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sacrifice*.  Your  Yiva  does  not  differ  from  Bathsheba.  Besides, 
I  mean  very  well  by  her.  The  charming  little  fool  is  whoUj 
lost  here.* 

Tricotrin's  hands  fell  on  his  shonlders,  and  shook  him  to  and 
fro,  as  the  jaws  of  a  lion  can  shake  what  thejr  seise  but  forbeai 
to  destroy. 

'  Another  word  like  these,  and  I  will  fling  yon  ont  into  thai 
water,  to  sink  or  swim  as  you  may !  * 

The  youth  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  with  difficulty,  grow* 
ing  pale  with  rage  and  fear. 

'  ft  would  do  you  too  much  honour  to  resent  your  outrage 
myself,'  he  said  insolently ;  '  I  will  send  my  grooms  to  the 
task.' 

'  Tricotrin,  even  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  laughed  at  the 
threat  with  his  old  ironic  amusement. 

.  *  Ton  will  ?  Indeed !  It  will  be  a  mistake — ^for  your  grooms. 
For  the  rest,  my  lord,  as  you  term  yourself — * 

*  I  decline  any  more  speech  with  you !  * 

'  Pshaw !  you  will  listen  as  long  as  I  choose,*  answered 
Tricotrin  with  contemptuous  command.  *  Honour  you  have 
none ;  good  faith  you  have  none ;  but  your  father  has  both. 
Xf  you  do  not  swear  that  from  this  hour  Viya  is  free  from  your 
Tile  temptations,  and  keep  your  oath  to  the  letter,  Estmere 
shall  learn  what  the  heir  to  his  name  can  become ! ' 

The  young  man  broke  in  on  the  words  with  a  laugh  of  inso- 
lent ridicule. 

'  The  Earl  will  not  aid  you  much ;  he  and  I  are  Tery  distant 
acquaintances.    Besides,  Estmere  has  quite  enough  youth  in 
him  to  be  no  saint  himself.' 
•    A  darker  storm  swept  over  Tricotrin's  face. 

'  Europe  reyeres  your  lather:  cannot  you  do  so  much  ? *  he 
said  sternly.  '  That  you  please  him  ill,  I  doubt  not.  Eustace 
Estmere  is  a  gentleman,  a  just  man,  an  upright  man,  a  man  of 
noble  temper  and  pure  honour.  You  must  degrade  him  bit- 
teriy — you,  the  son  of  such  a  mother  I ' 

The  young  man's  features  flushed  duskily  with  a  flush  of 
shame,  even  while  absolute  amaze  possessed  and  held  him 
jgdlent. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  saw  that  reddened 
painful  shadow  on  the  insolent  young  face  before  him. 

^  I  would  not  haye  taunted  you  by  your  mother's  dishonour 
if  you  had  not  sought  to  lure  a  creatiure  innocent  as  the  yery 
doyes  into  dishonoured  life/  he  said  erayely.  *  But  you  make 
pe  doubt — ^you  make  me  disbelieye  diat  yon  can  come  of  Est- 
neie's  race.' 
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:  *Bstmere!'  echoed  his  hearer,  in  bitter  impatience  of  Kg 
father's  name ;  *  Estmere — you  prate  of  Estmere — what  can  he 
be  to  you?' 

,  *  What  he  is  to  all  the  world ;  what  his  son  will  never  be— a 
gentleman.  He  bears  you  no  love,  my  young  sir.  You  but- 
^^age,  offend,  incense  hipa  at  every  turn  and  every  phase  of  your 
worthless  life.  What  mercy  do  you  think  he  will  show  you  if 
1.  tell  him  of  some.of  your  pastimes — of  some  of  your  vices — of 
your  fashion  of  spending  the  last  night  of  April  in  Paris,  this 
very  year?* 

The  youth  started  and  grew  deadfly  pale. 

*  dood  God !  what  are  you  ? '  he  muttered, '  devil  or  SOTcerer, 
that  you  know  these  things  ? ' 

'  One  needs  to  be  neither,  to  know  how  you  steep  yourself 
ip.  the  foulness  of  orgies  that  many  a  debauchee  would  recoil 
from  in  disgust,'  answered  Tricotrin,  with  the  sonorous  forcf 
of  his  voice  ringing  loud  in  disdain.  *  Pshaw,  boy  J  do  you 
think  I  cannot  tell  the  truth  of  even  such  pitiful  things  as 
your  valueless  yeays?  I  know  th^  shame  of  your  rices,  of 
your  crimes,  my  young  *  Commodus.  Your  father  does  not^ 
5?ell  for  you  that  that  eagle  soars  far  too  high  to  see  where 
ypi:^,piot  with  the  carrion  bu*ds.  Tour  mother  lay  in  his  bosom 
to  rend  his  great  heart  with  her  treacherous  talons ;  you,  fit 
son  of  the  traitress,  claim  his  race  and  his  name  to  sully  them 
both,  and  drag  both'tlirbugh  the  mud  of  the  foulest  of  license. 
He  cunnpt  tear  bis  name  from  you ;  he  cannot  rescue  his  race 
fro fii. yovr  mother'V  pollution  of  it;  he  cannot  prevent  your 
present  rank  or  your  future  succession.  But  you  know  what 
he  is — you  know  how  he  can  judge  and  how  he  can  punish. 
Now,  shall  he  hear  the  whole  vile  truth  of  his  heir'^  brutal 
orgies?  or  will  you  purchase  my  silence  by  leaving  in  peace 
what  X  Q.herish  ? '    *         . 

,.Viya's  lover  stppd  irresolute,  pale,  tremulous  with  rage, 
with  wonder,  with  baffled  hatred,  with  ignominious  submission. 
Above  all  the  contesting  emotions  which  shattered  his  inso- 
lence, and' broke  asunder  his  self-control,  was  one  supreme  all- 
absorbing  amaze  at  this  man,  who  arraigned  him  with  the 
authority  pf  a  king,  with  the  disdain  of  a  superior,  with  the 
omniscience  of  a  gpd ! 

Even  in  that  moment  of  humiliation  and  powerless  piission, 
U ,  curious  dreamy  speciilation  came  on  him,  and  made  him 
wonder  how,  if  such  men  as  these  were  the  people,  it  arrived 
t'hat  the  people  did  not,  govern  and  ride  ?^ 

'  Choose  1    said  iWcoMn  simply.     *  t)6  1  know  too  much  of 
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you  for  you  to  oppose  my  will  any  longer  P     Op  must  I  take 

sharper  means  to  protect  what  is  innocent  from  your  toils  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer — he  was  irresolute.  A  galled  pride»  a 
jacillating  fury,  combated  with  him  the  impulse  of  prudence 
and  fear.  He  loatlied  to  bend  and  surrender ;  yet  ne  dared 
not  provoke  vengeance  from  one  who  knew  his  worst  secrets. 

'Choose ! '  said  Tricotrin  with  fiery  impatience.  '  No  matter 
to  me  the  choice  that  you  make.  Vo  you  renounce  your  pur- 
suit ?  or  do  I  go  to  Estmere  P ' 

'  Were  either  Estmere  or  you  such  anchorites  in  yoar 
youth?' 

,  The  mortified  pride,  the  ignoble  fear  of  the  young  man's 
heart  took  refuge  in  a  feeble  taunt  and  evasion, 
Tricotrin  smUed  contemptuously. 

*  Neither  of  us.  Think  you  that  I  blame  a  boy's  avdent 
follies? — a  young  i»an's  lawless  loves?  Thin^  you  I  do  not 
know  how  sweet  women's  lips  are  in  our  youth,  and  how  hard 
to  resist  the  soft  glance  of  their  eyes  ?  I  make  excuse  for  the 
the  swift  unthinking  sins  of  young  years ;  I  can  pardo4  errors 
where  warm  passion  blinds  conscience  and  tempts  all  the  sen* 
ses.  But  that  is  not  your  crime.  Tou, — cool,  cold,  and  wary; 
ixot  loving,  only  desiring ;  not  seeking  a  heart  to  beat  eeno 
to  yours ;  but  only  seeking  new  prey  to  first  seize,  then  throw 
away; — you — weave  lie  on  lie  to  trap  a  child  in  her  igpora^ice^ 
you — with  all  a  boy's  cruelty  have  all  the  graybea^'s  slow 
science,  you — are  a  traitpr,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  I ' 

The  young  man,  stung  beyond  endurance,  sprang  on  him  to 
strike  a  blow  for  each  word«  ,  Tricotrin  caught  his  arm  and 
teld  it  there-T—the  arm  uplifted,  the  blow  uns&uck. 

*  I  like  you  better  for  that,'  he  said  briefly.  *  There  ia  some 
touch  of  the  old  race  in  you,  though  very  little.  But  it. is 
hardly  worth  while  to  resent  what  is  true.  It  were  better  to 
admit  it  with  apology  and  remorse.  Now — make  your  choipe. 
Leave  France  for  a  year  on  any  pretext  you  will ; — or  stay  and 
9,ee  what  your  father  says  of  the  things  I  can  t^U .him.  .  It  is 
no  matter  to  rjne  which  you  select.  Either  course  will  equally 
serve  me.'  ..    „ 

.With  that  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  arm,  and  turned 
^'om  him,  leaving  his  foe  to  an  impotent  and  feverish  rage — 
the  rage  of  a  proud,  self-engrossed,  pampered,  im|)erious  ni^are 
against  4}he  only  creature  who  had  eve^r  crossed  its  purpose  or 
arraigned  its  actions.  , 

Calmly  as  Jie  had  spoken  to  his  antagonist,  there  was  no 
calmiiess  on  his  face  as  he  walked  on  alone ;  walked  on,  away 
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from  the  rirer,  and  towards  Viva's  home.  Tempestuous  pain 
and  anger,  and  many  mingling  unanaljsed  emotions  had  been 
awakened  in  him.  Wrath  was  rare  with  him,  and  when  it 
awoke  was  as  the  wrath  of  the  lions ;  moreover,  many  things  of 
bitterness,  many  memories  long  buried,  stirred  in  nim  under 
the  suddenness  of  this  peril  to  the  one  he  had  chosen  to  de- 
fend. He  had  needed  to  ask  no  questions ;  he  had  told  what 
the  young  man*s  object  was,  and  what  her  danger,  the  first 
moment  that  his  eyes  had  lit  on  them  together  under  the  trees 
tboat  the  water  freshet.  And  it  had  filled  him  with  an  almost 
ungovernable  passion.  The  insult,  the  jeopardy,  for  her,  would 
have  been  from  any  one  outrage  enough  to  miJ^e  his  blood  in 
flame ;  but  from  the  son  of  Estmere  they  took  a  darker  colour, 
they  dealt  a  deeper  blow. 

'  Must  they  have  even  her  f*  he  said  in  his  soul. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  painful  to  him  to  know 
that  the  risk  of  womanhood  so  nearly  approached  the  child 
who  to  him  was  but  such  a  child  still ;  that  the  corruption  of 
worldly  wishes  and  worldly  temptations  had  so  soon  found  her 
out  in  her  solitude  to  assail  her ;  that  the  insidious  graces  of 
youth  and  of  love  had  crept  in  to  assault  and  to  taint  the 
young  heart,  whose  transparency  and  whose  pureness  from  all 
l3vil  knowledge  had  been  his  delight.  He  had  saved  her  from 
death,  and  sustained  life  in  her  through  all  the  years  of  her 
sunny  existence,  which,  through  him,  had  never  been  darkened 
by  a  single  cloud ;  and  his  reward  was,  that  the  first  beardless 
stranger  who  took  the  trouble  could  lead  her  away  with  a  few 
honeyed  words. 

The  desertion  struck  a  heavier  pang  into  Tricotrin's  heart 
than  he,  the  laughing  philosopher,  cared  that  anything  should 
do.  He  would  nave  given  up  much  for  Viva — nay,  had  given 
up  much  many  a  time  to  be  able  to  send  gold  enough  to  main- 
tain her  in  ease  and  in  some  sort  of  grace, — and  she  P  She 
was  willing  to  go  away  from  him  to  the  first  handsome  heart- 
less youth  that  entreated  her! 

There  was  a  tinge  of  jealous  pain  in  him,  which  made  tiie 
capriee  and  the  in&;ratitude  in  her  strike  him  doubly  sharply. 
.  ^ut,  as  he  had  done  when  in  wrath  with  the  G-reek  Canaris, 
%o  he  did  now, — ^he  strove  against  and  shook  off  the  alien  re- 
gret.^ He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  the  sunset  which  waa 
burning,  rich  and  red,  low  down  in  the  west. 

'  So  I  and  his  son  have  crossed,'  he  murmured.  *  Ah,  that 
is  droll,  Mistigri !  What  is  not  droU  in  this  world  ?  Tragi- 
comedy everywhere.    How  we  waste  our  time  m  wrath,  and 
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neglect  all  that  might  raise  our  aouls  I  How  many  men  will 
look  at  that  to-night  P  Not  one  in  a  million ;  the  ann  seta 
every  day, — who  cares  ?  Gh>d  has  cast  beauty  broadcast  all 
OTcr  the  earth,  the  gentlest  teacher  we  can  hare; — and  who 
thinks  to  thank  God  for  it  ?  ' 

He  stood  awhile  looking  with  eagle  eyes  at  the  fflorioui 
spectacle — ^the  broad  field  of  glowing  liffht,  the  clouds  snn* 
flushed  to  scarlet,  the  blue  skydeepenmg  iuto  purple,  the 
shafts  of  the  dying  rays  slanting  upward  like  golden  spears — 
stood  till  all  the  radiance  sank  away  into  the  deep  peace  of 
the  early  night. 

Then,  baring  thus  exorcised  his  darker  spirit,  he  moved 
away  with  his  head  bowed  like  one  who  turns  from  that  which 
i»  holier  and  greater  than  himself,  and  firom  which  he  has 
sought  both  counsel  and  consolation. 


CHAPTBB  XI. 

He  went  back  to  Viva, 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  him,  lifting  her  fiiee  full 
of  eagerness. 

'  'hSokj  I  go  with  him  P  Do  you  like  him  P  Did  he  tell  you 
all  he  told  me  ? ' 

Tricotrin  looked  a  moment  away  firom  her. 

^  You  wish  so  much  to  go  with  this  wonderful  new  frtend| 
then?* 

Viva  gave  a  longing  sigh. 

'  O,  yes.    To  see  Paris  illuminated^* 

'  Ah,  capricious  and  true  to  your  sex  I  €haii^;e— -that  is  all 
you  want,'  he  murmured  impatiently.  '  So  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  Paris  illuminated,  is  it?  Would  you  go  with  him  to  a 
desert?  To  a  dreary  sun-burnt  place P — to  the  sand-plains 
about  Marseilles,  for  example  P ' 

Viva  opened  wide  her  large  eyes  in  horror  and  sheer  per* 
plexity. 

'0,  monDieuI    No.* 

Tricotrin  smiled.  His  worst  dread  was  dissipated.  He  saw 
that  love  had  not  even  left  its  first  breath  here ;  that  what  had 
beguiled  her  was  the  city  in  its  festival  season. 

*  Listen,  Viva,'  he  said  gently ;  •  you  love  me  well  enoii^h  to 
believe  what  I  tell  you  and  to  be  content  with  it  wititout  ask* 
ing  its  reason?' 

Viva  looked  up  a  little  stilled  and  startled. 
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*0  yes,' 

*  A'lid  to  ^e  «ure  that  my  pleasure  is  in  your  joy,  and  that 
if  1  d^^y  you  aught  it  is  because  I  know  that  tiling  wouldbo 
hurtful?'* 

Viya'fl  eyes  grew  graifer  and  less  luminous* 
.    *  Of  course.    You  are  sa  good  to  me;^         -  -  ■  "- 

*  Then,  Vivai  it  will  pleasure  me  best  tbflt  you  should  not 
talkjnore  with  this  friend,  and  that  you  should  not  see  PiEuris 
tni  you  can  go  with  m»j,  It  would  not  be  well)  and  this  ybui^ 
man  would  not  be  a  wise  and  fitting  guide  for  you  therei 
Nx>Wyif-you  love  me  as  I  imagijae,  you-wiH  be  content  Uiat 
because  /  say  so,  therefore,  it  is  true  and  right.  Can  I  count 
P]a  yoTir  trust  thui^  far  P  It  is  much  to  .aak^  for  I  am^di»« 
appointing  you ;  but  it  is,  not  so  much  that  I  think  you  will 
deny  it  me  ?  ' 

There  was  an  infinite  sweetness  and  a  shadow  of  anxiety  in 
bis  eyes.  That  this  creature  owed  hhg  all,  to  the  very  saving 
of  her  sheer  existence,  the  man  was  too  generous  even  to  re- 
member— far  too  generous  to  base  on  it  any  claim  to  h6t  gifati- 
tude  or  her  obedience;  He  Waited  for  the  aesiiwtoce  of  her 
faith  and  allegiance,  as  though  he  were  her  debtor^  ftnd  bot 
she*  his,  £dF  every  cms^  shie  ate  aM  every  draught  she  drank. 

Viva  was  silent  a  moment ;  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  the 
tears  were  in  her  voice ;  -Bhe  could  not  ttniist  heirself  to  spekk, 
for  she  was  very  prodd,  iarid  cbUld  not  bed*  to  show  emotion. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter,  very  bitter  to  her.  The  great 
world  had  seemed  to  open  its  gates  to  her  and  disclose  sttch 
gorgeous  and  untold  glories.  •  With  the  words  of  her  tempter 
Jiick  a  pageant  of  splendour  and  wonder  had  Spread  before  the 
vivid  dreaming  fancy  of  the  child.  Such  lands  of  enchant- 
ment had  risen  before  hei*,  all  for  her  sovereignty,  and  lit  with 
a  light  that  never  shotte  upon  earth.  To  behofo  these  swept 
down  suddenly,  as  impossible  and  forbidden,  was  a  trial  terrible 
and  poignant. — Tricotrin  watched  her  mtitely. 

She  stood  quiet,  the  tears  she  refused  to  let  fall  standing  on 
her  long  drooped  lashes,  her  face  at  first  very  flushed,  aiid  tnen 
equally  colourless ;  all  the  keenness  of  her  disappointment  and 
someuiiag  of  her  haughty  wilfulness  and  resistance  spoken  on 
a  face  eloquent  of  every  thought,  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
smithem  nations. 

She  looked  up  at  length  and  caught  the  gaze  of  the  eyes 
which  watched  her.  Their  look  touched  and  won  all  that  v^as- 
generous,  noble,  and  loving  in  her  tempw;  all  that  was  grate- 
ful and  all  that  was  unselfish.     She  saw  that  he  to  whom  she 
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knew  that  ebe  owed  life,  home,  protection,  her  yerj  food  and 
bed,  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  pain  her,  and  asked  her  alio- 
glance,  not  as  his  right,  but  as  her  free  and  gracious  gift. 

Then  all  that  was  best  in  her  awoke.  She  threw  ner  arms 
about  him  with  grateful  caressing  affection,  in  a  passionate  re« 
pentauce  for  that  moment's  disloyalty  and  hesitance. 

*  What  could  you  ask  that  I  would  deny  ?  I  would  give  you 
my  life,,  and  you  would  have  a  right  to  it,  since  you  sayea  itj 
I  do  not  care  for  the  diamonds,  or  the  roses,  or  raris,  or  th(9 
Fetes,  if  you ,  think  I  am  better  without  them.  It  is  enough 
that  you  wish  me.     Tour  wish  is  my  law.' 

Tricotrin  stroked  her  hair  tenderly,  where  her  head  leanf 
against  his  heart.  He  W49  silei^t  for  the  instant,  and  his  fao^ 
lighted,  with  the  frank  warm  joy  which  had  come  there  once 
before  at  the  expression  of  her  affection*  He  was  as  rejoiced 
at  her  faith  in  hun  as  thoiu;h  he  had  never  done  anythmg  to 
paerit,  or  give  him  title  to  demand  it. 

*  I  thank  yoiu.  Viva  mine ! '  ho  said,  with  ^  force  which  gave 
almost  a  tremor  to  his  voices  '  That  is  generously  and  bravely 
said.  You  have  given  me  the  best  gift  there  is  in  this  world 
— trust*.   In  after-years  I  will  tell  you  whv  I  seek  it  now.' 

Viya  jleaned  against  him  speechless,  obe  had  eiven  her 
allegiance  Royally  and  with  love ;  but  she  was  a  jchild,  and  hejr 
disappointment  was  great.  The  te^rs  were  still  in  }ier  voice 
and  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  betray  them,  lest  he 
8?iould  be. pained  to  see  that  the  trust  which  he  asked  was 
fraught  witn  sorrow  to  herself. 

*  And  now  another  point,*  pursued  Tricotrin.  *  this  stranger 
frieiid  of  yours  gave  you  .cp^tly  goldien  presoAts  P ' 

*  Yesrr-beautifiil  ornaments,  ,  . 

Her  voice  was  Yery  tremulous  and  her  eyes  looked  up  with 
pitiful  beseeching  appeal.  Her  lovely  jewelled  toys,  with 
which  in  a  thpu^uia  day-dreams  she  had  fsuicied  herself  a 
marquise,  an  empress,  Mari^  ArVtoinette  in  the  bripiant  days  at 
Versailles,  Louise .  d'Orl^ans  in  the  gorgeous  gatherings  of 
the  Palais  Eoyal,  anything,, every  thing — she  phould  not  surely 
have  to  part  with  them  ?  ^ 

Tricotrin  read  the  look  and  smiled.  *Nay,  child;  for  any. 
thing  I  take  from  you,  you  shall  have  as  good.  You  are  femi^ 
nine,  and.  i  would  not  break  your  heart  by  robbing  you  of 
your  first  jewels.  You  are  a  child  of  tiie  fairies,  but  fliej  for- 
got to  dower  you  with  philosc^hy — tantpis  /  But  the  jewels 
your  friend  gave  you  must  go  back  to  him,  though  jou  shall 
be  no  loser.' 
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' ,  ViTa^ft  eyes  glowed  and  dropped  with  shame. 

*  Was  it  so  wicked  to  take  them  ?  I  did  not  know.  He 
said  it  woidd  be  cruel  and  discourteous  to  refuse.  I  had  no 
one  to  tell  me,  and — ^they  were  so  pretty.* 

•  Wicked?  No]*  said  Tricotrin  promptly.  His  chief  desire 
ill  all  he  said  was  to  conceal  from  her  any  hint  or  glknpse  of 
what  had  been  her  tempter's  motive  and  end,  and  to  dissipate 
in  no  iota  the  innocence  of  her  own  danger  which  she  en- 
joyed. *  It  is  nothing  to  cause  you  shame,  Viva.  It  was  most 
natural  that  the  pretty  toys  beguiled  your  sight.  Are  you  to 
be  wiser  than  all  your  generation,  or  stronger  than  all  your 
sex  ?  But  now  that  I  know,  they  must  be  returned  to  jour 
iiiend ;  because  I  accept  obligations  from  no  man,  and  neither 
inust  you.  We  spoke  of  pride  when  we  were  together  last. 
There  is  a  pride  that  you  may  cherish  in  your  heart's  heart, 
Viva — ^the  pride  which  will  never  be  laid  beneath  a  debt. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  you ;  and  you  were  a  child,  pleased 
with  beautiful  bagatelles ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  grieve  or  to 
Bush  for  at  air  in  the  fact  that  you  were  won  into  ^kihg  these 
adornments.  But  remember  in  the  future  that  the  woman 
who  is  proud  and  honours  herself  must  take  the  gold  and  the 
gifts  of  no  man.  You  wiH  give  your  cheek  to  the  caress  of 
no  stranger.  Never  take  from  him  that  for  which  he  might, 
were  it  only  in  mirth,  ask  you  for  a  caress  as  his  payment.* 

Viva  listened,  the  flush  deep  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes 
drooped  in  humiliation :  all  the  haughty  pride  of  her  temper 
was  roused  by  and  followed  his  words,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  solden  ornaments  was  &a  ezceed^g  now  the  sweetness 
they  had  given. 

'  Send  them  back  to  him !  Send  them  back  i  I  hate  them 
now  1 '  she  said  passionately,  while  the  hot  colour  burned  pain- 
fully in  her  face,  and  her  lips  qtuvered.  *  He  wanted  to  kiss 
me  once,  and  I  told  him  I  was  no  peasant  girl ;  but  it  showed 
how  low  I  had  fallen  in  his  sight,  how  I  had  given  him  the 
right  to  despise  me  by  taking  his  presents ! ' 

Her  voice  broke  down,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  aloud,  half  in  grief,  half  in  rage ;  her  heart  was  not 
even  touched  by  the  loss  of  her  tempter,  but  her  pride  was 
wounded  to  the  ^ick.  In  the  stead  of  the  diamonds  and  the 
deathless  roses,  and  all  the  wondrous,  glorious,  unknown 
world,  this  Waif  and  Stray  of  the  Loire,  who  had  the  hawew 
of  a  child-queen,  had  only  the  ruin  of  her  shattered  castles, 
and  the  misery,  a  thousandfold  greater,  of  having  lost  her  own 
dignity,  and  stooped  to  abasement  and  dishonour  1 
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And  Tricotrin,  who  would  have  f^ono  half  across  the  world, 
and  given  a  kingdom  if  he  had  had  one,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
anything  feminine  in  sorrow,  found  himself,  all  philosopher 
that  he  was,  compelled  to  look  on  what  he  hateci,  and  keep 
by  him  for  a  minute  or  two  at  least,  a  cucumber  that  was  very 
acid. 

Eor  he  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous 
and  ardent  nature ;  and  he  was  obli|;ed  to  deal  her  something 
of  this  sense  of  pain  and  of  humiliation,  lest  a  worse  thiiig^ 
should  come  unto  her,  and  the  wood-dove  (bXL  a  prey  to  some 
other  tercel's  beak. 

'  O,  Mistigri,  Mistigri ! '  murmured  he  to  that  inseparable 
confidante  with  pathetic  regret.  '  How  impossible  it  is  for  a 
philosopher  to  remain  perfectly  nhilosophical  when  he  has 
once  given  way  to  such  a  miserable  weakness  as  to  take  ah 
interest  in  anything  that  is  feminine ! ' 

Viva  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  abandonment  of  shame  and  sor* 
row,  not  for  the  golden  toys,  still  less  for  their  donor,  but  for 
those  glorious  castles  in  the  air,  that  were  all  hurled  down 
and  had  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  far  more  for 
the  terrible  sense  that  filled  her  of  guiltiness  and  shame. 

The  forbidden  fruit  that  had  looked  so  fair  had  changed  to 
the  darkest  and  bitterest  of  ashes  in  the  lips  of  this  proud 
young  daughter  of  Eve. 

Tricotrin  let  the  emotion  have  its  wav ;  and  his  own  thoughts 
wandered,  in  a  fiery  wrath,  from  the  child  to  her  tempter,  and 
from  him  to  many  things  and  many  memories  that  were  dark 
and  heavy,  and  rarely  allowed  to  cloud  a  mind  which  best  loved 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  noonday  of  clear  philosophies, 
and  tbe  rich  colours  of  wine-cups,  and  the  aerial  hues  of  a 
poet's  fancies. 

Then— when  it  had  nearly  spent  itself— he  stooped  and  laid 
biS  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

'  Yiva  mine,  keep  thy  tears  back :  life  may  want  them,  thou 
art  a  woman!  Do  not  weep  till  thou  has  erred,  and  that, 
most  surely  thou  hast  not  done  now.  Let  none  shame  thee, 
save  thyself;  and  let  that  never  be.  Thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  a  child's  love  of  pretty  toys ;  that  is  all ;  no  harm  is  done. 
And  remember — ^if  tnou  grievest  I  am  grieved.  It  is  I  who 
have  disappointed  thee ;  and  eacb  sigh  thou  shall  give  for  thy 
lost  bagatelles  and  thy  banished  castles  will  be  a  reproach  to 
me.' 

He  had  judged  rightly  the  chord  to  touch.  Yiva  could  be 
led  thuSy  though  driven  never. 
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t'  ■  • 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled  at  Mm  throagh  her  sorrows 

—a  smile  very  loving,  very  wistful,  and  very  proud. 
*  Then — I  will  not  give  them  one  regret ! ' 
And  he  knew  that  the  word  she  gave  she  would  keep. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

'  MistiOBi !     Can  a  man  he  ever  certain  of  his  philosophy?' 
Brutus  had  served  her  faithfully  all  his  life,  Mid  broke  down  in* 
his  very  last  hour!*    said  Trieotrin  plaintively,  as  he  stood 
smoking  under  the  starlight  in  the  porch,  when  Viva  had  sobbed' 
herself  to  sleep  under  the  eaves,  with  the  tears  still  glistening  on 
her  closed  lashes.  *  You  and  I  were  tvretched  sentimentalists  in' 
saving  the  Waif,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  so  to  the  end,  having* 
once  concerned  ourselves  with  anything  so  irrational  as  tlie  up-' 
setting  of  her  mostfar-sighted  and  excellently- judicious  mother's 
plans.     I  have  been  shockingly  weak  ij,nd  unphilosophic  to-day 
— Contemptible  \    Sentiment  the  second ;  and  quite  as  bad  as 
the  first.   I  have  interfered  between  her  and  the  most  lucrative 
trade  of  all  for  women  who  cannot  be  duchesses.     My  young 
lord's  introduction  would  have  been  an  admirable  one,  and  he 
was  right  that  diamonds  would  have  fallen  in  her  lap  by 
thousands ; — she  would  have  ruined  her  hundreds  and  tens  of 
hundreds  before  two  years,  I  daresay.     The  world  would  have 
raved  of  her,  and  she  would  have  had  a  woman's  most  delicious 
empire — the  Power  of  Destruction.  That  young  man  was  wise 
and  practical,  and  I — I  was  unworldly,  tinphilosophic,  every- 
thing that  is  contemptible,  Mistigri !     What  business  had  I  to 
put  my  oar  in  the  boat,  instead  of  letting  her  drift  down  the 
stream  to  the  wine-washed  roses  and  Messieurs  les  Q-rand'r 
Seigneurs  ?    Ah,  grand'mere,  hark  a  moment  1  * 

The  little  old  brown  woman,  looking  like  a  figure  out  of  one 
of  Ostade's  pictures,  as  she  moved  across  the  broad  swathes  of 
moonlight  that  checkered  her  kitchen,  came  toward  him, 
trembling  somewhat ;  for  she  had  a  horrible  doubt  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  about  the  Prince  Faineant,  and  that  she 
had  acted  with  an  inmmous  want  of  discretion  and  judgment. 

'  Q-rand'mere,  why  did  you  let  that  young  wolf  in  lanib's 
clothing  get  the  ear  of  the  Waif?"       ' 

Grand'mere  began  to  tremble  more  and  more,  and  broke  into 
a  stream  of  self-excuses  and  of  protestation.  Trieotrin  cut 
them  short. 

^I  know,  friend  Virelois,  I  know.    You  are  a  woman,  and. 
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be  was  comely  to  look  at,  and  70a  fancied  jou  heard  tbe  chimes 

bf  bridal  bells,  and  jou  thought  he  was  a  noble  prince  in  dis* 

gnlse !  * 
/  0,  mon  Dieu,  Tricotria !    How  do  you  know  all  you  do  P  * 
^Little  birds  tell  me,'  responded  Tricotrin  promptly.    *  Silly 

woman !     What  do  you  suppose  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of 

the  ivy  all  day  long  for,  if  it  be  not  on  messages  ?  * 

Q-rand'm^re  paid  no  attention;  her  eyes  were  sad  i^nd 

anxious. 

.   '  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man  ? '  she  asked. 

•I  had  iny  fears  ;  I  did  what  I  could.     But  you  see — *       • 

*  It  was  the  old  story.  Love  laughing  at  locksmiths ;  and 
the  locksmiths  do  not  exist  who  can  slmt  in  such  a  thing  as  the 
Waif.  Well,  the  young  man  will  not  come  liere  any  more ;  and 
if  you  chance  to  hear  ho  bears  a  high  name,  keep  the  knowledge 
to  yourself,  that  is  all.  There  are  no  disguised  princes  in  the 
world ;  and  as  for  bridal  bells,  no  man  loves  them  very  much| 
and  rich  men  not  at  all.* 

Qrand'mere  shuddered,  lifting  her  hands. 

*  Ah — ^h— h  I     The  nobles  are  so  wicked !  * 

'Not  in  the  least,'  Tricotrin  contradicted.  'They  are  no 
more  wicked  than,  other  men — not  so  much  so  indeed,  because 
they  are  educated.  Vice  is  as  ripe  in  villages  as  in  cities,  and 
to  bne  peasant  that  '*  falls  "  for  a  gentleman's  wooing  there  are 
tenscore  that  do  so  at  the  asking  of  Pierre  the  postillion  or 
Jacquot  the  cowherd.  Well,  grand'mere^  you  love(l  honour  and 
honesty  all  the  days  of  your  fife — ^what  have  your  deities  done 
for  you?' 

'  Kept  my  pot  empty  many  a  time,  but  my  conscience  clcai^ 
thank  God.^  '  . 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  that  was  epigram* 
satire,  sunlight,  and  sadness  all  in  one. 

'  Grand'mdre !  Tou,  the  disciple  of  virtue,  are  the  stronjg^est 
irony  upon  her  that  a  satirist  could  paint  I  Your  pot  empty  ?r— 
ah  I  And  if  you  had  been  a  philosophically  wicked  woman  it 
would  have  overflowed  with  fat  fowls  apd  good  rice  I  This 
Prince  Tain6ant  was  the  wise  man,  and  I  the  fool.  Jeanne,  the 
honest  woman,  clicks  about  in  wooden  shoes,  sleeps  on  a  flock 
bed,  Jjves  on  black  crusts  and  onion  songs,  gets  withered  and 
crippled  and  weather-stained  before  she  is  at  middle  age,  toils 
in  the  snow  and  the  sun  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and^ 
dies  in  the  workhouse  to  be  buned  as  a  pauper.  Euphrasie,  the 
bad  woman,  has  pretty,  warm,-broidored  slippers,  sleeps  between 
cambric  sheets,  lies  in  cachemires  as  her  carriage  rolls  along, 
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eats  and  drinks  the  best  of  all  lands,  laughs  through  life  to  a 
gay  opera  air,  has  a  happy  paganism  that  makes  her  quite  un. 
troubled  with  her  future ;  and  when  she  retires  on  her  pirated 
gains,  can  bujr  absolution  from  any  church  extant,  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  have  her  noble  qualities  blazoned  on  a 
marble  tomb.  That  is  what  virtue  and  rice  are,  grand*mere, 
and  how  they  pay  their  servitors.' 

G-rand*m^re  stood  in  the  strip  of  moonlight,  her  head  pen- 
sively on  one  side,  her  little  brown  face  sad  and  bewildered. 
Then  suddenly  the  old  woman  raised  herself  erect,  and  her  still 
bright  eyes  took  a  resolute  light. 

*  That  is  true,  Tricotrin — that  is  terribly  true.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  it  but  is  fearfully,  horribly,  shamefully  true.  But  see 
here,  Tricotrin :  though  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  but  for  you 
most  like  should  be  now  dead  of  want,  there  is  something  I 
would  not  part  with  for  all  that  gilded  shame ;  it  is  this^^ust 
this :  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  no  man  ever  had  the 
right  to  scorn  me ;  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  they 
were  bound  to  say, ''  That  woman  is  miserably  poor,  but  she 
cannot  be  bought."  There  is  something  sweet  in  that — a 
■weetness  that  does  not  perish.  Yet  I  had  my  tempters  too. 
I  was  fair  to  look  on  when  I  was  young.  And  I  had  wealth 
offered  to  me  if  I  would  have  taken  shame.  But  it  was  just 
this  which  saved  me,  Tricotrin — ^not  religion,  perhaps,  and  not 
pride  of  a  surety,  but  just  this  :  that  no  man  should  ever  feel 
the  sex  of  his  mother  was  outraged  in  me,  that  no  man  should 
ever  say,  "  I  can  despise  you,  for  have  I  not  bought  you  P  "  * 

Tricotrin's  eyes  grew  very  soft  as  he  heard  her.  When  her 
words  were  ended  he  bent  low  with  a  tender  reverence  to  the 
little,  old,  wrinkled,  white-haired  peasant. 

'  Orand'm^re,  you  are  a  good  woman !  If  that  temper  were 
more  taught  to  girlhood  there  would  be  little  vice  for  which 
to  rail  against  men.' 

*  And  that  is  true,  too ! '  sighed  mnd'mere,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  fire  to  boil  a  pot  of  chocolate  for  him. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  in  the  moonlit  doorway  alone,  while 
Mistifiri  swung  herself  in  the  ivy  after  the  moths,  and  the  quiet 
night laj*  soft  and  dark  upon  the  country,  while  now  and  then 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  chimes  of  a  belfry, 
broke  faintly  on  the  stillness. 
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Wheit  Viva  awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  birds,  it  wa« 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  certain  dull  pain  at  her 
heart,  with  a  certain  dreamy  sease  of  some  loss  and  some  sorrow. 
She  sat  up  in  her  little  bed,  and  looked  at  her  gold  toys  where 
thej  stood,  placed  close  to  rejoice  her  waking  vision,  on  an  oak 
chest  under  her  casement ;  and  as  she  looked  the  tears  swam 
in  her  eyes,  her  pretty  white  chest  heaved  with  ^,  quick  sob. 
It  was  not  altogether  alone  for  the  things ;  she  had  dreamed 
such  dreams  through  her  Prince  Faineant,  and  those  dreams 
were  all  dead  for  ever ! 

Moreover,  her  first  disenchautment,  her  first  seiuie  of  shamei 
were  bitter  to  bear,  and  though  she  had  cared  nothing  at  all  for 
her  handsome  young  wooer,  she  had  cared  very  much  for  all 
that  he  had  offered  her :  so  much  so  that  she  might  have  taken 
that  desire  for  change  to  have  been  love  for  him,  as  many  girla 
do,  had  not  her  own  true  and  strong  affection  for  Tncotrin 
preserved  her  from  the  error.  The  homage,  the  flattery,  the 
sense  of  her  power,  the  belief  in  his  submission  to  it,  had  been 
BO  delightful  to  her;  all  the  native  coquetry  in  her  had  so  exulted 
in  its  first  exercise,  all  the  imperious  vanity  in  her  had  found 
such  charm  in  its  victory,  that  Yiva  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
Faust  with  a  poignant  re^et,  which,  though  only  egotUm,  made 
her  almost  think  it  was  tenderness.  It  was  not :  any  other 
would  have  done  equally  well  in  his  place,  and  with  her  fancies 
equally  flattered,  Viva  would  have  been  equally  happy.  But 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  one  to  substitute  for  him,  and  tnerefore 
she  gave  him  a  generous  regret  that  would  have  looked  very 
much  like  love  to  him  had  he  seen  her  half  risen  on  the  little 
white  couch,  with  her  hair  falling  over  her  bare  shoulders,  with 
her  great  eyes  swimming,  and  her  lovely  mouth  swollen  with 
tears. 

But  Yiva  was  brave,  and  was  true  to  her  word.  She  had 
many  faults,  and  more  foibles ;  but  she  had  the  one  supreme 
excellence  of  unerring  courage.  She  had  said  she  would  give 
all  her  bagatelles  up ;  and  she  did  not  once  waver.  When  she 
had  flung  the  cold  bright  water  over  her  face  and  form,  and 
dressed,  and  knelt  awhile  under  the  wooden  cross  which  grand'- 
mere  had  placed  in  her  chamber.  Viva  was  nerved  to  sacrifice  i 
and  in  one  sense  she  hated  the  things :  they  had  wounded  her 
pride ;  she  had  no  wish  to  keep  them. 

Yet  her  tears  fell  on  them  one  by  one  as  she  looked  at  eaak 
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for  tbe  last  time  of  aU,  and  put  them  by,  one  by  one,  in  a  basket 
Though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  had  cause  to  weep :  it  was  her 
first  faith  broken,  her  first  illusion  faded,  her  first  trust  be- 
trayed. Youth  is  wise  in  its  prescience  when  it  recoils  from 
betrayal  as  the  deadliest  thing  that  awaits  it  in  life. 

When  they  were  all  placed  in  their  basket,  Viva  looked  at 
her  face  in  her  own  tiny  mirror.  *  I  promised  him  I  would  not 
have  one  regret,'  she  thought ;  and  she  knew  her  face  looked 
very  tell-tale  of  regret  indeed. 

The  child  was  frank  and  honest  as  the  day;  she  had  not 
learned  yet  even  to  dream  of  concealing  what  she  felt ;  but  she 
was  courageous  and  she  was  proud ;  above  all,  she  was  resolute 
not  to  give  pain  to  Tncotrin.  And  she  dashed,  her  tears  away, 
and  leant  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  tried  to  sing  one 
of  her  rivfer-isongs  with  her  old  gaiety ;  then  ran  swiftly  down 
the  stairs,  and  placed  the  jewels  in  his  hands  where  he  stood 
smoking,  and  rushed  away  without  a  word  into  the  sunlight. 
Those  pretty  bijoux ! — and  it  was  not  those  alone  for  which  she 
sorrowed ;  it  was  for  all  the  dreams  that  were  gone  with  them. 

Tricotrin  did  not  seek  to  follow  her  j  he  comprehended  her 
wish  for  soHtude.  He  stood  looking  at  the  toys  with  a  curious 
conflict  of  emotions  on  his  face.  If  he  had  obeyed  his  impulse 
he  could  have  crushed  them  all  into  atoms  beneath  his  heeL 

^  Pretty  things  with  which  to  chaffer  and  barter  away  a  life! ' 
he  said  in  his  teeth,  as  he  folded  them  aside  in  a  packet,  and 
addressed  it  to  the  young  roan's  name.  Then,  with  it  thrust 
into  his  pocket,  he  went  across  the  fields  toward  Yilliers. 

As  he  went,  he  softly  took  from  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  and 
touched  with  loving  fingers,  the  Attavante's  Dante. 

*  I  diij.  not  think  to  part  ever  with  you,*  he  said  gently  to 
the  book,  as  though  it  were  a  loving  thing ;  *  but  faith  must  be 
kept  with  the  "Waif ;  she  must  have  her  toys  back :  and  there 
is  no  othet  way.     Since  jou  must  go,  you  shall  go  to  him.* 

He  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  book's  familiar  face ; 
then  put  it  into  bis  breast  more  tenderly  than  he  would  have 
done  had  it  been  a  roll  of  bankers*  notes  for  thousands.  He 
loved  the  thin^ :  it  had  been  his  from  his  childhood,  and  had 
accompanied  him  through  so  many  changeful  years ;  the  only 
reHe  he  had  kept  of  a  long-perjsh^d  life  for  ever  lost. 

But  he  had  promised  Viva  the  equals  of  her  golden  toys. 
Wealth  he  had  none:  the  book  must  go.  He  would  have 
worked  willingly  for  the  jewels*  worth ;  but  that  must  have 
beon  dow  purchase  of  them ;  and  he  would  not  have  the  .child 
mourn  hei^  playthings  for  an  hour  more  than  was  inevitable^ 
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'&e  leagues  brotigfat  him  to  Yilliers— the  same  route  which  he 
had  trayersed  the  day  after  he  had  first  found  her  among  the 
clematis.  He  paused  at  the  little  picturesque  huUding  that 
stood  in  English  faXthion  heside  the  huge  entrance-gates.  A 
cornel]^  brown-ejed  laughing  woman,  with  children  clinging  to 
her  skirt,  greeted  him  with  delighted  welcome  as  he  appeared. 
It  was  Ninette,  who  had  long  been  Valentin's  wife,  and  who 
was  happy  in  the  tender,  smmy.  graceful  fashion  with  whicn 
the  Erench'peasant  will  so  often  attain  happiness  eten  in  the 
nddst  of  poverty — a  dragon,  however,  that  never  visited  the 
home  of  the  little  quondam  fruit-seller. 

'Is  the  young  lord  at  the  chl^teau^  Ninette P '  he  asked,  after 
submittiztg  to  all  the' greetings  of  the  little  brunette^  who  loved 
hitn  well  as  the  founder  of  aU  her  wedded  peace,  by  his  timeljf 
counsel  to  the  over-humble  Valentin.  Ninette  shook  her 
head.    The  young  lord  had  left  Vilhers  last  evening. 

Tricotrin  put  the  packet  into  her  hands. 

'  Give  that  to  his  servanty  Ninette,  and  si^  nothing  of  who 
brought  it.* 

Ninette's  dyes  grew  grave  and  anxidtts  a  moment. 

*  Surely  I  will ;  arid  be  silent  as  the  dead.  But — ^is  it  true, 
Tricotrin  ? — I  heard  the  other  day  that  Milord  was  seetf  yetf 
often  with  the  Mttle  angel  at  grand'm^re's.' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Tricotrin  curtly.  'But  he  will  be  seen  nW 
more,  I  promise  you.' 

'  That  is  well ;  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  murmured  Madame 
Valentin.  *'  I  got  A  little  anxious.  I  remembered  what  yon 
told  me  once  about  those  'pebple's  love ;  and  the  little  one  is  so 
young,  Mid  so  proud.* 

Tricotrin  nodded.  He  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject ; 
and  after  a  few  kindly  questions  concerning  her  family  and  their 
welfare,  he  passed  onward  into  the  park  up  the  wooded  terraces; 
Ni^tte  knew  him  too  well  of  old  to  a^  bim  whither  he  went. 

But  as  she  turned  into  her  cottage  her  fhee  was  grave,  and 
•he  stood  pensively  before  her  old  mother,  who  was  sitting  bf 
the  sunshiny  casement  shelling  peas  and  washing  cabbages. 

*  Mother,  I  hope  the  pretty  child  ^1  never  bring  woe  to 
Tricotrin.' 

The  old  woman  cracked  a  pea-pod  sharply. 

*  Viva  f '  she  mu'rmured.  *  She  oWes  him  everything.  I 
daresay  she  will  break  his  heart  some  day.  That  is  the  Nray  erf 
them  alL' 

Such  v^s  the  experience  of  her  own  life  of  eighty-and-two  y  earsi 
Meanwhile  Tricotoin  went  up  toward  the  castle. .  There  was 
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A  graver  and  more  careworn  tbonght  npon  bim  than  was  usual 
there.  There  was  something  of  impatience  and  of  pain.  He 
had  resolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  young  man,  as  the  young 
man  had  chosen  exile  in  lieu  of  exposure ;  and  the  former 
served  Viva  hy  far  the  hest,  insomucn  as  it  kept  the  offence 
against  her  untold.  And  a  girl's  name  is  like  a  peach — ^the 
down  once  brushed  off,  the  fruit  bears  the  trace  of  the  rougb 
handling  for  ever.  Still,  though  he  did  not  so  to  expose 
Estmere's  son,  it  was  Estmere  whom  he  sought.  He  had 
heard  yester-eve,  as  he  had  come  throueh  the  country,  that 
the  noble  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  to  ms  pleasiire-home. 

He. soon  found  himself  in  the  gardens;  the  same  gardens 
where  he  had  spoken  to  Valentin  among  the  azaleas..  Years 
made  no  difference  here:  the  turf  only  grew  smoother,  the 
flowers  only  more  abundant,  under  the  culture  that  wealth  com- 
manded. All  the  old  beauty  that  the  place  had  known  in  the 
days  of  the  Segency  bloomed  afresh  over  it,  as  though  it  had 
never  been  destroyed  under  the  neglect  of  long  years  and  an 
impoverished  race.  It  had  looked  to  Viva  like  some  marv^ous 
chateau  of  the  Benaissance  times,  fit  for  the  splendid  prison  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty ;  and  for  once  her  extravagant  &ncy  had 
not  led  her  astray. 

Tricotrin  knew  that  the  English  earl  rose  early ;  and  that 
most  early  mornings  brought  him  out  on  the  terraces  of  Villiers 
before  the  more  indolent  throng  of  his  guests  had  awakened. 
Though  the  name  of  the  foreign  race  never  by  choice  passed 
his  lips,  there  was  little  concerning  their  life  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  down  even  to  the  trifling  details  of  tbeir 
daily  habits ;  and  here  his  knowledge  proved  aright.  While 
still  far  off  himself  among  the  labyrinths  of  roses,  he  saw 
Estmere  walking  slowly  before  the  ch&teau  with  one  compauion 
only,  and  followed  step  for  step  by  a  great  Russian  boarhound. 

The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  the  tall  form  of 
the  English  nobleman;  it  looked  taller  still  beside  the  diminu- 
tive person  of  the  foreign  statesman  with  him ;  and  his  face 
had  the  same  beauty,  scarcely  aged  since  Tricotrin  had  looked 
in  on  him  in  his  banqueting-room :  ike  £edr,  delicate,  grave 
beauty  of  one  in  whom  pride  was  stronger  than  passion,  and 
the  intellect  dominated  tne  senses.  The  face  was  calm,  cold, 
full  of  thought ;  the  lines  of  the  mouth  were  musing,  and  some- 
what disdainful ;  the  eyes  were  blue,  luminous,  penetrating, 
revealing  nothing,  save  when,  in  very  rare  moments  of  pleasure, 
a  smile  would  gleam  in  them  that  women  valued  as  they  did 
not  value  the  less  hardly-won  smiles  of  men  more  easily 
amused  and  more  rapidly  interested. 
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There  was  no  smile  in  them  now,  but  a  displeMed  BorpriM^ 
as  they  glanced  over  the  gardens  and  saw  an  intruder  there. 

'  A  man  in  a  blouse  ;  a  man  with  a  monkey.  Come  to  beg. 
I  presume,'  murmured  the  earL  '  What  can  the  gardeners  and 
the  park-rangers  be  about  ?  * 

Bos  companion  looked  where  he  looked,  bat  with  a  diffiarent 
expression. 

'  Why,  that  is  Tricotrin  I  * 

*  And  who  is  Tricotrin  P  * 

*  A  folio  could  not  teU.* 

*  I  imagine  one  word  could.* 
'And  what  word  woidd  that  be  P  * 

'  A  scamp/  said  EstmerOi  with  his  eyet  still  on  tiie  man  wiA 
a  monkey, 

'0  no! '  cried  the  foreigner  eagerly.  '  You  mistake ;  indeed 
you  mistake.  Tricotrin  has  the  most  marvellous  talents ;  the 
most  manrellous  influence  over  the  populace;  he  might  be 
anything  if  he  chose ;  and  there  is  nothii^^  he  does  not  manage 
to  know.    He  is  a  character — quite  a  character.' 

'  I  do  not  like  diaracters/  said  Estmere  chillily.  *  A  man 
has  lost  the  fact  before  he  acquires  the  title.  ''A  great 
character"  sa^s  the  world  when  it  means  ^  a  great  rogue/'* 

*  Tricotrin  is  no  rogue.* 

'Nop  Then,  if  he  be  your  visitor,  allow  me  to  leave  you  to 
him.' 

'He  is  not  my  visitor/  muttered  the  French  statesman 
hurriedly,  embarrassed  between  his  desire  to  speak  to  the  new« 
comer  and  his  fear  of  his  host's  courtly  contempt.  *  I  am  not 
aware  how  he  comes  in  your  gardens ;  but,  indeed,  Tricotrin  is 
BO  well  with  the  people,  it  does  not  do  to  incense  him.  No 
government  dare  touch  him,  though  any  other  man  would  b6 
proscribed  for  one-half  what  he  utters^  He  is  a  rank  democrat; 
but—' 

'  A  democrat  I '  echoed  the  cold  musical  tones  of  the  owner 
of  Yilliers, '  with  advanced  views  of  "  progress  "  that  shall  tarn 
the  lower  strata  topmost ;  with  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  reV' 
tricted  by  the  petty  laws  of  meum  and^tftim;  with  a  passicm 
for  liberty  conceived  in  a  wine-shop  and  nursed  at  the  galleys. 
Thanks,  I  have  no  desire  for  his  presence  in  my  ground^ 
Since  you  know  him,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  oraer  hiit 
away  ? ' 

Tricotrin  had  drawn  near  enough  by  this  time  to  hear  the 
concluding  phrases ;  but  he  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  Estmere, 
and  as  he  had  looked  had  been  so  thoroughly  occupied  with  his 
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own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  noted  the  first  words;  at  <;he 
last  all  his  archest  laughter  gleamed  radiantly  in  his  eyes. 

*  Order  me  away  ?  Ah,  M.  Pharamonde,  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  You  know  I  could  bring  all  my  Loirais  back  with  me 
to  sack  this  dainty  place.' 

*  Threats  ! '  said  Estmere  with  cold  disdain ;  and  he  ^anced 
at  his  French  friend  to  see  how  the  insolent  challenge  was  re- 
ceived and  resented.  '  '     •. 

Pharamonde — a  minister  of  timorous  policies,  who  caressed 
the  people  because  he  feared  them,  as  the  hand  of  a  coward 
caresses  the  head  of  a  mastiff— tried  to  laugh  off  the  emban*ass- 
ment  he  felt  between  his  desire  to  propitiate  the  bohemian  and 
jjet  hold  his  dignity  with  the  noble ;  out  the  jest  he  essayed 
fell  dead.  Tricotrin  stood  unmoved,  in  merciless  amusement 
at  his  difficulty.  Eatmere  turned  away  in  a  scorn  he  scarcely 
endeavoured  to  conceal. 

*  I  will  leave  you,  Pharamonde,  to  converse  with — ^your  friend.' 
The  minister  winced  and  reddened ;  Tricotrin  laughed  out- 
right. 

*  Nay,  I  claira  no  friendship  with  M.  Pharamonde.  And  my 
business  lies  with  you,  my  Lord  Earl.' 

E^tQiere  surveyed  him. with  the  amazement  of  a  great  man 
whom  no  familiarities  ever  approach. 

^I  never  have  business  with  strangers.  And  by  what  right 
do  you  intrude  in  my  gardens  ? ' 

^  J3ah  I  The  right  that  I  found  a  door  ready  open.  Do  you 
atatesQlen ,  want  any  other  excuse  for  intruding  into  a 
a  neighbour's  empire?  Only  you  go  farther;  you  rifle  hi^ 
4^easiires;  I  do  not  touch  even  one  of  your  rosebuds.  A 
stranger,  am  I?  Ah  !  Well,  M.  Pharamonde  here  will  vouch 
forme;  vouch,  at  any  rate,  that  I  did  not  come  out  of  the 
galleys  and  thai  I  will  not  dance  the  carmagnole  yet  on  jotHc 
terraces.' 

Estmere's.eyes  rested  on  him  as  he  spoke;  eyes  well  used  to 
read  character  keenly-^well  able  to  penetrate  through  the 
surface  of  all  things.  He  had  never  seen  any  one  like  the  man 
who  thus  addressed  him :  a  man  of  the  people,  in  a  blue  blouse, 
and  with  a  little  black  monkey  peering  over  his  shoulder ;  yet 
a  tnan  with,  the  head  of  a  sun-god  and  the  rich  ringing  voice  of 
a  gentleman. 

*  Come,  M.  Pharamonde,'  cried  Tricotrin,'  *  stand  my  spohsor 
foi»  once !  Assure  Lord  ^tmere  that  the  impertinence  in  me 
of  being  original  has  not  as  yet  led  to  the  addendum  of  being 
criminal,  which  he  appears  to  consider  is  its  natural  and  due 
development.' 
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'Indeed,  Tiicotrin/  murmured  the  minister,  uot  knowing 
yery  well  how  to  reply, '  you  mistake  entirely.  I  was  about  to 
assure  my  lord  how  invariably  for  good  is  the  singular  influence 
you  exercise  over  the  people.' 

*  I  doubt  if  "  my  lord  "  will  believe  that.  He  has  no  love  for 
democrats.  Still,  it  may  suffice  to  make  him  do  what  I  want — 
buy  this  book  of  meJ 

A  xistmere — who  had  paused  in  some  interest,  and  in  more  di»- 
taste,  at  the  interruption  which  aroused  sufficient  surprise  in 
him  to  make  him  remain  a  listener  and  a  spectator  of  the  un- 
known intruder  on  his  privacy — glanced  at  the  volume,  and 
thought  $0  himsdf  that  the  eccentricity  of  this  new-comer  was 
little  short  of  insanity.  Yet  that  mere  glance  told  him,  a 
famed  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  that  the  book  was  a  most 
rare  one.     Was  it  possible  that  the  man  had  stolen  it  ? 

Tricotrin,  with  his  swift  intuition,  read  the  doubt  of  him  ^ 
uid  the  humorous  laughter  glittered  more  archly  and  ironically 
in  his  eyes. 

'  Look  at  it,  monseigneur,'  he  said,  holding  it ;  *  no  thiefs 
hands  have  soUed  it.  Will  you  put  it  among  your  treasures  a* 
Beaumanoir  ? ' 

*  Beaumanoir ! ' 

Lord  Estmere  echoed  in  some  involuntary  surprise  the  name 
of  his  old  native  home.  What  could  a  French  wanderer,  he 
wondered,  know  of  it  and  his  world-famous  library?  But  he 
took  the  volume,  and  turned  its  leaves  over  in  all  a  counoisseur's 
interest. 

'  A  genuine  Attavant^'  he  murmured, '  uA  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.* 

The  minister  beside  him  glanced  over  his  arm  at  it. 

*  The  Attavaute's  Dante  V  he  cried.  '  Why,  Tricotrin,  that 
is  the  very  book  for  which  you  refUsed  untold  gold  from  the 
Cardinal  last  year  at  Nice !  * 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoidders. 

'  I  did  not  want  the  money  then ;  I  do  now.  Besides,  I 
have  no  affection  for  Monsignori.  I  have  brought  Earl  Eustace 
the  book  because  he  has  a  love  of  such  things ;  a  love  more 
genuine  than  the  mere  collector's,  pride  of  aceumulaiion  and 
possession.'  * 

Estmere's  eyes  were  lifted  to  look  at  him  fpr  one  moment  as 
the  words  *  Earl  Eustace'  were  spoken.  To  be  called  by  his 
liaptismal  name !  No  such  familmrity  had  ever  been  taken  in 
bis  Ufe  with  him.  He  said  nothing,  how^veri  but  continued 
\i$  examination  of  the  literary  treasure. 


W>  TRICOTRiN: 

*  You  need  the  money  ?  *  he  asked  at  length. 
Tricotriii  gave  a  gesture  of  half-haughty  impatience. 

'  My  lord,  all  the  questions  t/ou  need  concern  yourself  with 
are — what  it  is  worth,  and  whether  you  wish  for  it.  There  are 
hundreds  in  Europe  who  wdll  buy  it  if  you  do  not.' 

Estmere  was  silent !  he  felt  himself  to  be  justly  rebuked ; 
and  proud  as  he  was,  he  liked  the  rebuke,  and  Uked  the  speaker 
better  for  it. 

'  It  is  a  perfect  copy/  he  said,  turning  to  the  French  minister. 
'What  did  the  Cardinal  you  allude  to  offer  for  it  P  * 

His  friend  named  the  price. 

•Too  much  by  one-half/  struck  in  Triocotrin.  'I  have  no 
patience  for  those  fools'  prices ;  after  all,  what  is  an  "  antique  "? 
Only  something  grown  mouldy  by  age  and  disuse !  and  with  a 
book,  like  a  man,  the  lack  of  pedigree  matters  nothing,  if  the 
pages  within  it  be  writ  fair,' 

The  sentiment  was  too  democratic  for  the  person  it  was  ad- 
dressed to,  and  he  made  no  reply ;  but  with  another  look  at 
the  miniatures  of  the  Dante  he  determined  to  give  it  a  home 
in  his  library. 

*  If  you  will  accept  the  Cardinal's  very  fair  price,  the  book 
is  mine,'  he  said.     *  It  is  fully  worth  it  as  bibliopoles'  treasures 

Tricotrin  bowed  his  head ;  and  Estmere  thought,  as  he  saw 
the  gesture,  '  That  man  bows  like  my  equal,  ana  with  infinite 
grace.  What  can  he  possibly  be  P  Surely  no  common  va- 
grant P' 

He  paused  a  moment,  strongly  inclined  to  enter  into  more 
converse  with  this  stranger,  whose  frankness  and  whose  singu- 
larity attracted  him ;  but  old  habit,  natural  reserve,  and  an 
aristocratic  detestation  of  democracy  and  its  professors,  made 
him  resist  the  impulse:  He  gave  the  Attavante  back  to  Tri« 
eotrin. 

'  I  will  send  you  the  gold,  and  be  good  enough  to  return 
the  book  to  the  bearer.  If  you  will  go  witbin,  my  people  will 
give  you  some  breakfast.* 

Tricotrin's  forehead  flushed  red. 

*  1  remain  here/  he  said  cortly ;  '  and  I  do  not  require  your 
hospitality.' 

'Ah|  Estmere,  that  man  is  go  proud!'  whispered  Phora- 
monde. 

Estmere  took  no  notice,  but  passed  into  the  house  through 
ftn  open  window.  He  half  repented  that  he  had  bought  the 
Al4i*i^vAnte ;  still,  the  man  must  have  wanted  the  money,  or  he 
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would  not  hare  offered  it  for  sale ;  and  it  was  of  genmne  worth 
and  authenticity. 

•  Tricotrin  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  with  restless  un- 
even steps.     The  French  statesman  approached  him. 

'  Tricotrin,  if  you  needed  gold  why  not  have  asked  me  ?  * 

Tricotrin's  eagle  glance  flashed  upon  him. 

*  G-ifts  to  men  of  my  station  are  bribes;  and  if  they  are  not 
that,  they  are  alms.    I  take  neither  I  * 

'  But  a  wage  for  a  &ir  sendee  P  Look  you,  what  serriee 
you  might  render  the  government — * 

'  By  making  the  flocks  submit  still  more  passively  to  be 
shorn,  and  the  droves  to  be  driven  out  still  more  docilely  to 
perish  in  the  war-tracts  ?    It  is  not  my  work.' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  murmured  the  facile  and  courteous  statesman ; 
'  not  that.  But  by  the  use  of  your  influence  over  the  people 
at  the  elections — ' 

*  I  never  interfere  in  such  matters.' 

*  Why  BO?' 

*  Why  P  Because  if  I  did  J  must  show  them  the  naked  truth 
as  I  see  it ;  and  if  the  nations  once  saw  that  of  those  whom  they 
call  rulers,  the  world  would  be  red  with  a  sea  of  blood.  For 
the  people  are  lon^  submissive  as  the  camel ;  but  when  once 
they  rise  they  are  tigers.  We,  who  know  that,  tremble  to  bid 
them  to  throw  off  their  orerladen  burdens,  lest  Ihe  patient  beast 
that  has  knelt  in  pain  for  so  Ions  should  rise,  transformed  with 
talon  and  fang,  to  destroy  both  his  kind  and  his  drivers.* 

H!e  spoke  with  passion,  with  more  bitterness,  too,  than  was 
common  with  him.  Phiuramonde  looked  at  him  almost  with 
fear,  and  was  silent. 

'That  is  not  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  demagogue/  he 
thought. 

'I  am  no  demagogue,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  rapid  divination 
of  his  musing.  'Do  you  know  what  the  demagogue  is  P  The 
man  who  rouses  the  camels  into  impatience  of  their  burdens, 
that  he  may  rifle  the  baggage  as  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the 
strifer.' 

'Milerdsent  yon  this,'  interrupted  a  servant,  approaching 
him  with  the  gold  for  the  Dante. 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  gave  the  book  in  its  stead,  without  a 
word.  Pharamonde  eyed  him  curiously,  as  though  he  were 
some  natural  phenomenon. 

'  You  are  a  strange  man,  when  yon  might  pick  up  wealth  by 
the  handsful ! ' 

*l  do  not  care  to  goU  my  fingers/  he  answered  curtly,  as  be 
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mnA^  a  gestare  of  adieu  to  the  statesman,  and  went  dow&tbe 
steps  of  the  terrace.  He  had  not  been  wholly  at  ease  in  the 
uxterview ;  it  had  galled  him,  and  ca^used  him  a  cerfcain  pain. 
The  Waifs  pretty  toys  were  purchased,  like  many  another 
luxury,  at  the  price  of  a  pang  to  a  human  heart.  He  loved 
the  book  well ;  also,  in  one  sense,  he  loved  the  man  to  whom 
h^  had  bartered  it. 

Pliaramonde  went  within  and  joined  his  host,  who  was 
cttanding  in  the  library  of  the  chateau,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  purchase. 

.  *  You  do  not  understand  Tricotrin,'  said  the  French  minister. 
'  He  is  as  proud,  in  his  own  flEishion,  as  you  can  be  in  yours. 
Charity,  patronage,  hospitality  even,  if  it  be  such  as  he  can- 
not return, — pshaw  I  Xricotrm  will  suffer  them  no  more  than 
hd  would  sufier  the  lash*' 

*  Well,  a  good  spirit  that.    But  who  is  he  ?  * 
'  TWcotrin.* 

'  That  is  not  a  name  ?  * 

/  It  is  his  name ;  and  no  name  since  Mirabeau's  has  had  more 
charm  for  the  people.  He  could  have  been  a  second  Mirabeau 
had  he  cared  to  be  so.' 

*  And  why  did  he  not  care  ?  * 
Fharamonde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  He  loves  his  liberty,  and  he  has  no  ambition.  I  have  seen 
much  of  him  at  divers  times ;  he  has  no  love  for  me,  but  he  k 
a  curious  study.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar;  he  has  marvellouB  elo- 
quence when  he  will ;  he  has  the  genius  of  command  in  hiui  if 
«ver  he  choose  to  exert  it ;  and  be  never  troubles  himself  to 
do  anything  except  to  play  at  a  peasants'  bridal  feast  or  a  vil- 
lage wine-shop's  carousal,  With  the  talent  of  Paganini  and  Jam- 
boche ! ' 

/  4  bobemian ! '  said  Estmere,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  com- 
prehension and  disgust.  '.He  is  not  the  first  by  many  v:}\o  has 
wasted  a  genius  that  might  have  ruled  an  empire  in  rcignlug 
over  a  pot-house  revelry ! ' 

The  conclusion  was  unjust,  but  it  pleased  Fharamonde :  H 
sras  a  littte  revenge  for  the  rebuff  that  the  bohemian  had  given 
him. 

^  A  scholar  you  say  ? '  ccmtinued  Estmere,  still  looking  over 
the  Dante.  '  rray  what  W6r&  his  anteoedentsy  then  ?  he  must 
have  had  other  domiciles  than  wine-shops.' 

*  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you/  said  the  statesman  very  truth- 
Ailly.  *  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  livins;  soul  that  knows  where 
h^  came  irom.    AotcK?edenti  I  he  would  not  aolmowledge  any* 
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tbiDg  BO  arittocratie.    On  my  honour  I  think  be  i^rang  oat 

of  tte  earth.' 

'  Full-armed,  I  Buppoie  P '  said  Eatmere  with  a  satirical  in^ 
flection  in  his  voice  that  his  guest  did  not  relish. 

Fharamonde  felt  that  his  Knglish  friend  had  a  polite  con- 
tempt for  both  him  and  his  bohemian.  He  changed  the  sub- 
jec  ,  and  Estmere  put  the  book  aside  in  a  cabinet. 

It  was  late  in  tne  ermaing  when  Tricotrin  returned  to  his 
Waif.  He  had  been  to  Bluid,  which  was  many  miles  distant, 
and  a  full  day's  journey  from  the  little  lonely  Tineyard-shrouded 
village  which  lay  hidden  under  greenery  by  the  watersidOi  like 
a  lark's  nest  among  the  grasses^  ,; 

Viva  was  sitting  on  the  hlone  stile  of  the  doorway,  with  the 
white  cat  B^b4  in  ner  lap.  The  sun  had  gone  down ;  but  there 
was  just  ruddy  glow  enough  left  to  warm  to  rich  hues  her  pretly 
dro(  ped  head,  and  the  soft  grace  of  her  shoulders  and  bosom, 
as  she  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  enclosing  B^b^  in  their  clasp ; 
while  the  quick  heave  of  her  chesfc  was  shown  by  the  open 
squi  re-rut  Dodice  she  wore — a  dress  half  like  a  peasant's,  half 
litf  art  oid  pl'»ture,  in  which  the  provincialism  of  grand*mcre 
and  the  £in<4A£tic  fancy  of  the  child  had  been  blended. 

•Something  in  the  shadows,  or  something  in  the  attitude, 
made  her  l^/ok  less  cliildlike  and  more  womanlike  to  Tricotrin 
than  she  had  ever  done.  Perhaps  it  might  he  because  one 
mail  bad  sought  her  as  woman,  not  child,  that  th^  fact  of  her 
childhood  having  well-nigh  passed  away  struck  on  him  for  the 
firdt  time. 

He  paused  a  moment  unseen,  looking  at  her :  and  for  the 
first  tmie  also  a  dreaming  conjecture  came  over  him.  He 
thrust  it  away,  with  half  a  smile,  half  a  sigh. 

^  Pshaw  I '  he  thought  to  himself.  '  She  is  a  child  to  me, 
though  not  to  that  youth.  What  should  I  get  but  the  fate  of 
Bruno  ?  * 

He  looked  no  longer,  but  softly  approached  her  and  .dropped 
the  packet  lie  bore  into  her  lap.  She  started  to  ^er  feet,  up- 
setting the  luckless  'B6h6,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  As  the 
string  of  the  packet  had  broken,  into  her  hands  had  fallen  the 
facsimilies  of  her  lost  bijoux,  with  something  still  costlier  and 
prettier  added — golden  toys  that  glittered  with  rainbow  hues 
ux  their  gems,  under  the  flame-like  reflections  that  still  came 
from  the  west. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  thanked  him  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  the  frank  abandonment  of  her  nature ;  and  he 
.was  repaid  for  the  sale  of  the  Attavante. 


124  '     '  TRICOTRIN: 

« Will  they  do  as  well  little  one  ?  *  he  asked  h^. 

*  As  well !  A  thousand  times  better !  For  you  know  how 
dearly  I  love  yow,  and ' — she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  leaned  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  with  the  most  charming,  confidential,  and 
pnitent  grace  in  the  world — ^  it  is  very  wrong,  perhaps,  for 
he  meant  to  be  kind,  and  he  begged  me  so  often  to  love  him; 
but  I  never  could  care  for  him  as  much  as  I  wished  to  do. 
He  was  only  a  Prince  Faineant  after  all.' 

Tricotrin's  face  lightened  with  a  brighter  gleam  than  it  had 
worn  all  the  day  through. 

*  A  Prince  Faineant — ^true  1  And  his  offered  crovms  would 
have  been  only  of  brass,  and  very  heavy  on  your  brows,  if  you 
had  worn  them.' 

*  Ah  P  *  Viva  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  touch  of  awe  ou 
her ;  she  had  some  vague  impression  that  some  evil  of  unknown 
magnitude  would  have  befallen  her  if  she  had  been  enticed  into 
following  her  fairy  prince.  *  But — Paris  would  have  been  real, 
would  it  not  P    I  do  so  want  to  see  Paris.* 

'  The  heaven  and  the  hell  of  women !  0,  child,  you  are 
better  here.' 

*  But  just  to  see  it,'  pleaded  Viva.  '  Just  to  see  those  won- 
derful summer  nights  he  told  me  of,  with  the  streets  like  streams 
of  living  fire,  and  the  avenues  all  glittering  with  lights  like  a 
million  of  stars  among  a  million  leaves  1  As  I  grow  older,  you 
will  take  me  with  you,  will  you  not  ? — ^take  me  with  you  every- 
where P ' 

A  radiance  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her  and 
laughed. 

*  We  will  see,  when  you  are  older.* 

The  evening  seemed  very  fair  to  him  as  he  played  her  fa- 
vourite airs  of  Lidli  and  of  Or^try  in  the  moonlit  porch ;  and 
the  girl  listened  in  thoughtful  pleasure,  thrown  down  in  her 
young  careless  grace  at  his  feet. 

The  Prince  Faineant  was  well-nigh  forgotten ;  and  Tricotnn 
was  repaid  for  the  loss  of  his  long-treasu^  Dante. 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 

Ths  next  day  the  vintage  began. 

All  through  the  grape  country  there  were  mirth  and  work, 
and  rejoicing  and  abundance.  Grapes  on  the  laden  trailing 
bough ;  grapes  on  the  heavy  oxen  wagons ;  grapes  piled  high  in 
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the  winepresses  under  the  shade;  grapes  on  tiie  braided  Iiair 
of  girls  where  they  laughed  in  the  sun ;  grapes  in  the  rosj 
hands  of  children  where  they  lay  asleep,  flushed  with  theur 
feasting ;  grapes  everywhere  in  lavish  plenty ;  for  the  summer 
had  been  splendid,  and  the  harvest  was  fine  in  due  sequenca 

Tricotrin  loved  the  vintage  month. 

It  had  been  vintage  time  when  he  had  first  come  among  his 
Loirais,  and  laughed  and  danced,  and  been  crowned  like  a  young 
Bacchus  in  the  years  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  rarely  that  he  was 
away  from  central  France  in  the  wine  season ;  and  the  good  peo 
pie  averred  that  in  his  presence  the  harvest  was  always  more 
profuse  than  it  was  in  the  autumns  he  was  absent.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  more  cay ;  for  they  never  worked  so  joyouslyi  thej 
never  danced  so  heedlessly,  as  when  he  was  among  them.  B!e 
would  work  himself,  giving  the  wage  that  he  gained  to  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  district,  or  to  some  fatherless  child*  He  would 
make  the  young  girls  laugh  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  he  would 
lighten  the  oxen's  toil  by  bringing  them  great  cool  juicy  leaves 
and  grasses  where  they  stood  in  the  hot  noonday.  He  would 
play  to  the  young  of  the  villages  half  through  the  sultry  starry 
nights,  while  their  feet  flew  to  the  most  intoxicating  dance 
melodies  that  ever  were  heard  even  under  the  skies  of  France. 
And  of  all  those  whose  labour  he  thus  lightened  with  jest  and 
with  raillery,  and  with  a  sunny  mellow  laughter,  fit  for  the  lips 
of  a  Dicmysus,  there  was  not  one  who  was  happier  than  he. 

From  the  first  years  of  her  remembrance  his  Waif  had  learned 
to  look  for  him  at  the  vine-gatherings.  Wherever  he  might 
wander  during  the  three  other  seasons — and  he  wandered  very 
far  and  wide  with  ceaseless,  restless  pleasure  in  the  mere  sense 
of  motion — he  was  almost  certain  to  enter  France  at  the  late 
summer-time,  to  be  among  the  pleasant  voices  and  the  browui 
bright  eyes  of  the  people  he  loved  best. 

The  vintage  had  long  been  the  child's  festal  month,  for  there 
were  none  for  leagues  around  her  but  welcomed  the  stray  thing 
whose  history  they  all  knew,  and  who  was  hallowed  and  en- 
deared to  them  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  pity  on  her  desti- 
tution and  abandcmment.  Among  the  peasantry  the  singularity 
and  mystery  of  the  child's  appearance  in  their  presence  had 
something  of  the  same  enchantment  that  it  possessed  for  herself. 
Nothing  vras  too  wonderful  for  them  to  believe  of  any  creature 
whom  Tricotrin  protected ;  and  Viva's  own  views  as  to  her 
elfin  origin  were  not  so  wholly  unshared  by  the  country  people 
as  might  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  iffuorant  of  how  deeply 
struck  are  the  roots  of  superstition  in  the  primitive  places  of 
all  countries. 
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"*  Sbe  iincohscibusly  ba J  fostered  the  impression  by  her  dainty 
tastes,  her  proud  ways,  her  haughty  young  waywardness,  to 
which  they  cheerfully  submitted  because  she  belonged  to  Tri- 
cotrin ;  and  Viva  held  an  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  river  side,  in  which  her  fair  face  was  ever  seen.  And 
now,  in  the  gladness  and  the  gaiety  of  the  vintage,  she  swiftly 
forgot  the  love  passages  of  her  fairy  prince.  Her  heart  had 
not  been  touched,  and  her  admiration  had  not  been  excited. 
She  now  possessed  as  pretty  things  as  those  he  had  given 
her^  and  she  enjoyed  them  more  because  she  enjoyed  them 
openly,  wiliiout  the  latent  fear  that  she  was  doing  wrong, 
which  had  poisoned  her  pleasure  in  the  young  lord's  gifts. 
Beyond  a  certain  gratification,  unconscious,  bilt  born  of  the 
innate  coquetry  in  her,  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  subh 
an  episode^  little  remained  with  her  of  the  poisoti  he  h^td  sdwH 
**-nothing  sufficient  to  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  the  harvest 
timOy  save  that  she  would  now  and  then  think  that  to  ride  on  a 
buUock-drawn  wagon,  or  to  dance  on  the  top  of  a  wioepress. 
was  hardly  amusement  regal  enough  for  such  a  princess  as  hh 
had  told  her  that  she  was.  But  the  amusement  was  too  at* 
tractive  to  be  relinquished  for  that  consideration,  and  she  con- 
soled herself  by  thinking,  that  at  any  rate  he  was  hot  there  to 
see  her. 

Tricotrin,  moreover,  was  with  her,  and  Viva,  in  his  presence, 
was  always  her  brightest,  her  gentlest,  her  best ;  i^e  felt  *  good* 
with  him,  as  she  never  did  with  any  other.  He  knew  the  way 
to  the  hidden  gold  in  this  capricious  and  thoughtless  nature— 
a  way  which  others  continually  missed. 

Vineyards'  lay  all  about  the  old  place  where  she  dwelt,  on 
either  side  of  the  flashing  river,  and  stretching  far  away  into 
the  interior,  broken  here  and  there  by  path  or  road,  by  wood  or 
hamlet,  but  extending  widely  round  on  every  side,  and  rich,  at 
this  period  of  the  vine's  life,  with  the  fruit  all  ripened  and 
glowing  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Viva  wandered  in  them  in  joy- 
ful'idleness  all  the  livelong  day ;  and  he  himself  asked  no  bet- 
ter life  than  this  out-of-door  life,  stripping  the  laden  branches, 
laughing  with  the  handsome  brown  women,  aiding  the  aged  who 
could  not  work  for  themselves,  and  taking  the  oxen  homeward 
through  the  coot  shaded  bridl0*lanes. 

'The  possessor  of  an  Attavante'is  Dante  6hould  not  be  a 
labourer  in  a  vineyard,*  said  a  slow  melodious  voice  behind  him 
o^e  morning  as  he  worked — worked  in  earnest,  for  he  wanted  a 
day's  wage  to  make  up  the  loss  ofa  poor  old  womfin  whose;  hen** 
house  liad  been  pHlaged  of  idl  its  fowls  in  the  night,  ' 
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Tricotrin  looked  ttp  and  saw  the  pnrobiiBer  of  tbe  Dante, 
who,  riding  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  Tines,  had  checked 
his  horse  for  an  instant. 

'  Good-day,  Lord  Estmere.  Why  not  ?  *  he  returned.  *  An- 
other poet,  Virgil,  loved  the  fields  right  well.  Besides,  "to  be 
a  husDandman  is  but  to  retreat  from  the  city — irom  the  world 
as  it  is  man's,  to  the  world  as  it  is  G-od's." ' 

Estmere  regarded  him  earnestly.  Here  was  a  French  bohe- 
mian  quoting  Cowley  in  the  purest  English. 

'  You  are  a  scholar  and  a  poet  yourself? '  he  asked.  ^ 

Tricotrin  laughed. 

< «  Niemand  will  dn  Scihniter  floyii 
Jedermann  ein  Dichter." 

Though  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  he  who  mends  other  people'* 
shoes  is  not  of  more  use  tbim  he  who  only  tinkers  his  own 
sonnets/ 

Estmere's  meditative  eyes  dwelt  on  those  that  the  rich  Aris-> 
tophanic  humours,  the  bnlliant  Swift-like  irony,  the  Burgun* 
dian  Firon  wit  of  many  nationalities,  seemed  to  lighten  to  their 
Hudibrastic  laughter. 

'  Yon  speak  three  languages  with  equal  purity  of  accent.  Of 
what  country  are  you,  may  I  ask  P '  he  said  at  length. 

*  I  will  speak  twenlry  if  you  like ;  and  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan.' 

*  A  "  citizen  of  the  world,"  tiien.  You  have  travelled  greatly  P* 

*  I  have  lived  all  over  the  world,^  said  Tricotrin,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders ;  4t  is  not  big  enough  to  make  that  much  of 
a  boast.' 

'  And  the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is  to  bring  you  back 
to  a  vine-field  ?  * 

'  Well — Diocletian  went  back  to  a  cabbage-garden.  A  vine- 
field  is  more  poetic.' 

*  But  Diocletian  had  been  sated  with  empire  ? ' 

'  Well;  and  if  the  result  of  empire  and  satiety  be  to  o(»k. 
dude  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  cabbage  for  comfort,  is  i/ 
not  better  to  take  the  vegetables  at  first  and  eschew  the  travail- 
altogether  ? ' 

Estmere  smiled.  Despite  his  pr^udices  against  the  class  ot 
men  to  which  he  believed  Tricotrin  to  belong,  and  his  dislike^ 
to  anything  that  approached  to  lawlessness  or  democratic  senti- 
ment, he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  attraction  toward  the. 
speaker.  His  intuition  told  him  that  he  addressed  no  common 
man,  though  he  spoke  with  one  working  like  a  day-labourer 
fuuong  the  vines. 
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^  *I  imagine/  he  answered,  Hbat  Diocletian's  was  an  affecta- 
tion of  philosophy  and  renunciation  rather  than  a  ^nuine 
tribute  to  the  charms  of  cabbages.  Moreorer,  talent  is  rare ; 
it  is  always  a  pity  that  it  should  be  wasted  while  its  possessoi 
does  hand-work  that  any  boor  could  equally  well  execute.' 

'  Pardie  1  May  not  talent  be  equally  wast'Od  in  organizing 
wholesale  murders  by  shot  or  steel,  or  wholesale  political  chi- 
caneries of  the  people?  yet  those  are  what  you  statesmen 
call  '*  glory"  and  '*  state  craft."  Zoroaster  says  that  he  who. 
sows  the  ground  with  diligence  acauires  more  religious  merit 
than  he  who  repeats  ten  thousand  prayers ;  and  I  belieTe  he 
is  right.' 

*  That  may  be ;  yet  the  sowing  is  only  fop  the  body,  the 
meditations  may  well  enrich  the  mind,  or  as  men  cidl  it,  the 
soul.* 

'  That  is  true ;  and  a  great  thought  maJces  the  world  richer 
than  ten  shipments  of  gold.  But,  believe  me,  Earl  Eustace, 
because  the  hands  labour,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  soul  lies 
barren  of  tillage.  Ooethe  knew  what  beautiful  things  the  yincs 
can  utter ;  he  need  not  have  heard  those  less  in  working,  than 
in  strolling,  among  them.' 

Bstmere  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  his  roice  had  a  certain 
haughty  cadence  in  it  that  it  had  lost  in  exchanging  these- 
phrases. 

*  Why  do  you  change  my  titie  thus  P '  he  asked.  '  It  is  a 
singular  mode  of  address.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  with  the  same  ironic  mirth  that  had 
been  in  them  before,  when  he  had  heard  himself  arraigned  for 
entering  the  rose-gardens. 

'Why  so?  Ton  are  Earl  Eustace,  are  you  not?  There 
haye  been  Earl  John,  and  Earl  Philip,  ana  Earl  Louis,  and 
many  more — ^the  Blind  Earl,  and  the  Mad  Earl,  and  the  Child 
Earl,  and  some  others,  in  the  chronicles  of  your  race.  Why 
should  not  you  be  distinctiye,  too,  by  your  name  ? ' 

*  You  know  much  of  my  family  P '  asked  Estmere,  in  more 
■urprise  than  he  chose  to  display. 

'  0-fa6 ! '  said  Tricotrin  carelessly.  '  I  know  most  things ;, 
and  the  Estmeres  are  not  lights  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Your 
people  haye  never  loved  obscurity,  beau  Sire.' 

*  We  have  done  our  best  not  to  deserve  it,'  said  Estmere 
coldly.     *  Good-day  to  you.' 

He  rode  onwara  through  the  vine-fields,  astonished,  per- 
plexed, a  little  annoyed ;  he  did  not  feel  pleasured  by  the  fami« 
tiarity  of  this  bohemian,  and  the  off-hand  allusions  to  his  gceafe 
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nee  went  against  all  his  taste,  his  pride,  and  his  oaste ;  and  yet 
the  man  interested  him ! 

And  interest  was  a  thing  to  which  he  was  yeij  rarelj 
stirred. 

Tricotrin  looked  after  him  wifch  a  shade  of  thoughtfolness  oq 
his  features ;  then  went  on  again  with  his  work,  langhin^  with 
his  next  neighbour,  a  noble  MuriUo-like  woman,  with  ul  the 
rich  old  G-amois  blood  in  her  clear  olive  cheek. 

*  That  is  a  very  singular  person — ^your  friend,  what  is  he 
called,  "  Tricotrin"  P '  said  Estmere  that  eveninc;  to  the  French 
statesman  Pharamonde.  '  A  most  striking-looking  man — the 
head  of  a  poet,  a  marvellous  head  for  beau^  and  power.  What 
a  wasted  and  misguided  life  must  his  be  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent thus  with  au  errant  bohemianism ! ' 

'  Humph  I  *  said  Pharamonde,  who  did  not  forgive  the  wan- 
derer being  accredited  to  him  as  his  friend.  '  I  am  not  sure  he 
is  not  the  wisest  man  in  his  generation ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  is 
the  happiest.' 

'  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  happy  P '  said  Estmere, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  ironical,  but  weary. 

Some  days  later,  he  aud  some  of  bis  guests  rode  by  the  same 
route  through  the  vineyards  below  Villiers,  at  evensong.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  vintage,  and  they  reined  up  and  drew 
aside,  some  four  leagues  from  the  chateau,  where  they  en- 
countered the  procession  of  Bacchus  borne  along,  in  its  relic 
of  pagan  worship,  with  all  the  old  accustomed  honours. 

Patriarchal  as  the  days  of  Palestine,  classic  as  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  with  a  thousand  memories  of  old  G-aul,  and  a 
thousand  traces  of  the  cultus  of  Ghreece  and  of  Eome,  the 
crowning  feast  of  the  grape-harvest  came.  The  meek-eyed 
oxen,  with  their  horns  wreathed  with  flowers,  dragged  wagons 
that  were  laden  high  with  the  yellow  and  violet  clusters ;  while 
before  them,  around  them,  behind  them,  crowded  the  laughing 
throng  of  girls  and  youths  and  little  children,  reeling  under 
the  burden  of  the  fruit,  shouting  under  their  chaplets  of  late 
roses.  It  was  like  some  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  triumph, 
when  the  kings  of  Q-anl  celebrated  harvest,  or  victory  in  war ; 
and  the  pageant  moved  to  the  divinest  vintage  ode  that  was 
ever  breathed  over  the  finiitful  fields  of  France — music  mellow 
as  wine,  full  of  intoxicating  joy  that  the  people  caught  in  echo* 
ing  chorus,  and  deepening  now  and  then  into  the  grandeur  of 
a  Te  Deum,  as  though  in  thanksgiving  to  God  who  made  the 
earth  increase.^ 

involuntarily  tiie  riders  paused  and  listened  spell-bound  to 
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that  harvest  chant.  It  was  played  by  Tricotrin  where  he  walked 
in  front  of  the  oxen,  in  front  of  the  foremost  wagon.  ^ 

On  that  wagon  all  eyes  turned,  and  in  its  decoration  all  the 
choice  blossoms  and  the  gayest  ribbons  had  been  employed. 
For,  throned  high  among  the  grapes,  with  a  green  crown  of 
vine-leaves  on  her  head,  and  half-covered  with  autumn  flowers, 
sat  Viva — gloriously  happy  and  triumphant,  the  universally- 
elected  queen  of  beauty  and  of  the  grape  festival ;  all  her  love 
of  light  and  mirth  and  music  and  homage  gratified;  all  her 
childlike  adoration  of  display  fed  to  its  utmost  will. 

Estmere  looked  at  her  as  the  bullocks,  nodding  their  heads 
under  their  garlands,  drew  her  slowly  past  him. 

'  What  an  exquisite  face !'  he  murmured.  'That  child  can- 
not belong  to  the  peasantry.' 

She  heard  and  looked  down  from  beneath  her  vine-canopy, 
a  deep  delight  beaming  in  her  eyes,  an  exultant  pride  laughing 
on  her  lips ;  then  a  blush  of  shame  replaced  the  glow  of  ecstasy, 
her  head  drooped  as  if  her  vine-crown  were  a  circlet  of  lead, 
her  pleasure  in  the  vintage  feast  was  gone — she  had  been  seen 
by  a  great  man  among  the  people ! 

*  More  poison  for  her  from  them  !*  muttered  Tricotrin,  as  he 
saw  and  heard ;  and  for  an  instant  there  were  discord  and  a 
break  in  the  delicious  melody  he  gave  the  villagers.  In  another 
instanjb  the  music  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  silvery  sweetness, 
but  to  Viva's  heart  the  harmony  was  not  so  easily  restored. 

Estmere  rode  on,  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  he  had  done ; 
and  the  procession  moved  away  along  the  line  of  the  river, 
while  the  glad  tumult  of  the  multitude  echoed  down  the  even- 
ing air. 

*  What  an  exquisite  face  1'  thought  the  earl  once  more :  and 
he  sighed — a  short  quick  sigh.  The  fairness  of  women  had 
been  poisoned  to  him. 

*  Will  you  not  dance,  VivaP'  Tricotrin  asked  her  that  night, 
when  the  vintage  ball  followed  the  vintage  feast  on  the  green 
vf  her  little  hamlet,  and  he  played  for  the  dancers  in  airs  so  be- 
witching that  the  stout-built,  white-haired  old  priest  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  joining  in  the  rounds  and  measures. 

'No!'  said  Viva  shyly  and  petulantly,  with  the  colour  hot 
on  her  cheeks.  She  usually  danced  with  all  the  grace  of  a  fiairy 
and  the  abandonment  of  French  blood ; — would  have,  so  danced 
all  night,  all  by  herself,  if  she  had  had  the  chance ;  but  this 
evening  the  young  boatmen  and  vintagers  vainly  pressed  and 
entreated  her.  She  was  obstinate ;  she  would  not  join  them — 
nothing  could  make  her ;  and  the  vine-garland  pressed  almost 
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m  heaTfly  on  her  browe  as  real  crowns  on  those  of  real  sore^ 
reigns.  Tricotrin  looked  at  her  eamestlj  several  times,  bat  he 
let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  did  not  seek  to  persuade 
her. 

When  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  young  and  the  old — of  the 
lovers  who  danced  on  the  star-lighted  turf,  and  the  children 
who  played  at  their  mothers*  knees,  and  the  aged  who  lookeil 
ou  amused,  and  recalling  the  days  of  their  youth — was  over, 
and  the  planets  were  growing  large  in  the  blue  sultry  skies,  he 
approached  her  where  she  sat  listlessly  under  one  of  the  lime- 
trees. 

'  Viva^  what  ailed  you  to-night  P* 

She  lifted  her  hcMui,  and  he  saw  tears  swimming  full  in  her 
eyes. 

'He  said  I  could  not  be  of  the  peasantry!  And  I  am  not/ 
— yet  I  live  with  them  as  if  I  were^  and  I  have  no  name  and 
no  heritage !' 

The  words  were  violently  uttered.  As  he  heard  them  a  look 
of  pain  went  over  his  face. 

*  I  have  done  all  I  could  that  you  should  not  feel  your  loss ; 
but  that  "all"  is  little,*  he  murmured.  *Why  should  a 
stranger's  idle  speech  move  you  thus  ?' 

*  Because  he  is  so  great !  And  I  want  to  be  great  too.  And 
he  saw  me  riding  among  the  villagers — among  the  common 
people ! — as  if  I  were  some  farm  girl,  some  dairy  servant !' 

And  Viva,  a  child  still,  though  something  more  than  child- 
hood had  begun  to  wake  in  her,  pulled  the  beautiful  grape- 
garland  off  her  hair  and  threw  it  on  the  turf,  and  stamped  on 
it  with  her  feet,  as  though  it  were  the  badgeof  ignominy,  Servi- 
tude, and  opprobrium. 

Tricotrin  caught  her  arm. 

*  Viva,  Viva,  for  shame !  The  people  whom  you  scorn  strove 
their  best  to  pleasure  you,  and  the  peasant  girls  you  despise 
yielded  place  to  you  without  jealousy,  and  wove  yon  that  wreath 
m  simple  love  and  good  will ;  and  at  the  first  light  word  from 
a  great  man  you  turn  against  them,  and  are  ungrateful  thus  I' 

The  grave  gentle  rebuke  sunk  into  the  child's,  heart ;  her 
chest  heaved  with  a  sob,  her  face  grew  crimsort  with  shame. 

*  I  know!  I  know  it  is  wicked ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  He 
thought  1  was  beautiful ;  he  said  so ;  and  he  saw  me  among,  all 
the  peasantry ;  he  can  think  me  no  better  than  they  V 

*  If  you  be  as  good  as  they,  as  single-hearted,  as  patient,  as 
brave  under  burdens,  you  will  be  nobler  than  you  promise  to 
he  now !' 
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There  was  the  first  scorn  and  the  first  severity  he  had  eyei 
flhown  to  her  in  the  words. 

Viva's  fiery  spirit  fiiashed  np  under  the  lash. 

*  They  are  good  as  the  mules  are  good !  Just  so  stupid,  just 
so  plodding ;  only  content  because  they  know  of  nothing  better 
than  their  yoke,  and  their  pack-saddles,  and  their  straw  yards  !* 
she  cried  vehemently.  *  I  cannot  be  of  them — ^I  know  I  can- 
not— and  that  English  lord  said  so.  And  if  he  meets  me  again 
he  will  never  speak  to  me,  because  he  will  always  remember 
nie  on  that  grape-wagon !' 

And  her  tears  fell  in  swift  tempestuous  emotion,  as  though 
foreboding  some  hour  when  that  memory  would  rise  up  between 
her  and  the  aristocrat  whose  notice  had  spoilt  all  the  innocent 
joy  of  her  vintage-feast. 

Tricotrin  listened  with  bis  face  growing  darker  and  more 
impatient. 

'  You  are  ungrateful !  ungrateful  as  a  woman ;  who  can  say 
more?'  he  said  bitterly.  *Why  has  he  bewitched  you P  He 
is  a  cold  man, — he  is  not  even  young, — he  will  never  think 
twice  of  you  V 

*  But  he  looks  so  great  J '  cried  Viva,  unconscious  or  unheed- 
ing of  the  irritated  pain  in  his  voice.  'And  he  is  beautiful  too 
like  that  Arthur  of  England  you  have  told  me  the  legends  of, 
with  his  blue  grave  eyes  and  his  air  like  a  king's ! ' 

Tricotrin  left  her  side  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  grass  under 
the  limes ;  he  was  deeply  wounded,  passionately  angered ;  but 
he  would  show  neither  wound  nor  anger  to  her.  The  creature 
that  was  wholly  dependent  on  him,  whom,  were  it  his  wish, 
he  could  cast  back  destitute  upon  the  world,  should  never  hear 
a  harsh  word  from  him. 

Viva  watched  him  one  moment,  pride  and  rebellion  still 
strong  in  her:  then  all  the  child's  better  nature  conquered 
them,  she  sprang  to  him  and  wound  her  arms  about  him  in 
caressing  penitence. 

'  O,  forgive  me  1  I  was  so  wrong — so  ungrateful.  Do  pardon 
me — do  smile  at  me.    I  care  for  nothing  else  if  you  love  me  I ' 

He  gently  unloosed  her  arms  from  him. 

'I  forgive;  I  am  not  angered,  only  regretful — for  your 
ftiture.' 

'And  why  fop  that?' 

Were  there  ever  young  eyes  that  saw  clouds  on  the  Fu^ 
ture? 

*  Because  you  know  you  are  beautiful  and  have  no  mother ; 
because  you  are  proud  yet  are  nameless;    because  you  are 
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amcmg  the  peasantry  and  pine  for  a  palace ;  because  you  are 
divinely  natured  in  much,  out  have  faults  that  may  make  your 
misery  and  your  sin.  Waif  of  mine !  better  I  fear  that  you 
bad  died  among  the  clematis ! ' 

The  words  were  infinitely  tender  and  solemn  in  their  sad- 
ness ;  Yiya  was  stilled  and  awed  by  their  grave  sweetness. 

'  I  know  I  am  wicked/  she  murmured  at  last.  '  The  people 
were  so  good  to  crown  me ;  and  you — O,  how  can  I  ever  love 
vou  enough  P  But — but — ^waa  it  indeed  so  wrong  to  be  glad 
Decause  I  had  beauty  in  that  great  lord's  sight  P ' 

*0f  true  to  your  sex  I'  said  Tricotrin  impatiently.  'The 
dearest  praise  comes  from  the  highest  lips  I  Estmere  will 
never  thijik  once  of  you ;  why  waste  thought  on  him  P  * 

*1  cannot  help  it/  pleaded  Viva  musingly.  '  He  looks  like 
a  monarch;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  his  fiice  has  a 
charm — * 

*  Because  you  know  him  to  be  a  great  man ! — ^if  he  were  a 
vintager,  Yiva,  ^ou  would  never  clance  twice  at  him !  I  would 
have  never  believed,  till  I  heard  you  to-night,  that  the  first 
vain  word  that  a  stranger  could  speek  would  turn  you  against 
all  the  Mends  of  your  chUdhood.  His  one  light  compmnent 
was  ill  worth  your  poor  vine-garland.  Though  your  future 
were  to  crown  you  as  it  crowned  the  slave  Catherine  and  the 
Creole  Josephine,  you  would  look  wearily  back  from  your  state 
as  an  empress  to  the  time  when  that  viUage  chaplet  was  worn 
on  your  innocent  forehead ! ' 

Viva's  tears  fell  fast,  in  remorse  and  in  penitence  now. 

*  My  beautiful  vine-crown !  I  was  cruel— I  was  mad,'  she 
murmured  brokenly,  as  she  lifted  up  the  wreath  in  contrite 
tenderness,  and  touched  fondly  and  regretfully  the  drooped 
tendrils,  the  faded  leaves,  the  crushed  freshnese  of  the  fair 
green  diadem. 

Tricotrin  smiled  mournfully. 

'  Yes,  you  were  mad  as  those  ever  are  who  yield  to  the  temp- 
ters of  vanity  and  ambition.  Your  remorse  can  avail  nothing. 
You  cannot  mend  what  you  have  destroyed,  or  recall  what  you 
have  crushed.  The  bloom  will  not  come  back  to  your  grape- 
garland,  nor  your  childhood  come  back  to  you ! ' 

Viva  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  him ;  lustreless  and  brimming 
still  with  tears,  yet  sweeter  in  their  grief  than  in  their  radiance. 

*  Ah,  I  bate  myself;  *  she  whispered.  *I  scorn  myself  more 
than  you  can  ever  scorn  me !  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  are  so 
good,  and  all  I  do  is  to  repay  you  with  wicked  words.' 

Ho  passed  his  hand  gently  over  her  brow. 


r 


f$4  TRICOTRINi 

*  Say  no  more  I  All  my  fear,  is  your  future.  The  world  will 
not  forgive  so  easily  as  I.  And  now — talk  no  longei,  little 
one.     Q-ood-night.'  . 

And  he  left  her,  and  though  the  day  had  been  long  both  in 
jnirth  and  labouTi  walked  away  into  the  dusky  midnight  rapidly 
and  alone. 


CHAPTEE  X7. 

'Viva,  will  you  come  to  Paris? ' 

He  spoke  very  quietly  behind  her  the  u^xt  morning  wbere 
jihe  stood  feeding  Eoi  Iiore  and  all  his  feathered  seraij.  .    , 
.   All  the  barley  dropped  down  in  a  heap  to  the  hejas  and 
chickens. 

*  To  Paris  I ' — ^^the  ecstasy  of  her  face  said  the  rest. 
-    He  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

'  Well,  fop  a  few  days.  The  good  woman  Blaze  M^vert  goes 
up  to  see  her  son  in  hospital ;  you  can  go  too  if  grand'mere 
can  spare  you.    Ask  her.- 

..  The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand :  tricotrin  looked  after  her 
with  a  musing  doubt  in  his  eyes. 

*  It  may  be  for  the  best,'  he  thought;  'here  she  will  only 
dwell  on  the  boy's  memory.  There — well!  God  knows  what 
will  happen.  It  will  be  present  pleasure  at  least  for  her ;  and 
a  week  can  do  no  b»rw.' 

.The  future  was  a  thing  with  which  he  had  never  bur/dened 
himsielf :  he  concerned  himself  with  the  present.  If  the  fruit 
in  his  hand  were  rich  and  sweet  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
fears  as  to  whether  next  year's  orchards  would  bring  equal  blos- 
som. It  was  only  now  for  the  first  time  as  the  Waif  grew 
nearer  womanhood  that  the  question  grew  perplexing  to  him ; 
for  it  was  the  question  now,  not  of  his  future,  but  of  hers. 
The  future  of  a  girl,  nameless,  motherless,  but  for  him  homeless, 
proud  as  though  she  were  the  daugliter  of  kings,  aud  passionate 
in  her  desire  for  greatness !  "WTiat  could  its  portion  be  except 
the  darkness  of  disappointed  desire,  or  the  false  brilliancy'  pf 
evil  attainment  f  That  either  should  become,  hereafter,  the 
share  of  the  creature  that  he  loved  anil  sheltered  was  a  cruel 
thought  to  him :  yet  he  could  not  see  how  to  avert  both. 

"While  she  had  been  happy  in  his  country  life ;  while  sTie  had 
been  a  child  to  find  her  pleasures  in  a  play  among  new-mown 
bay,  in  a  sail  in  a  cumbrous  barge,  in  a  gift  of  grape^  from  the 
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▼ine,  or  of  a  fairy  story  from  a  pedlar's  wallet,  to  make  hei 
bappy  had  been  very  easy.  Even  now,  if  she  had  clung  by  pre- 
ference to  the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  freedom  of  rarai  fife ; 
if  like  himself  all  her  sympathies  and  attachments  had  been 
among  the  people ;  if  she  had  been  satisfied  with  the  warm  and 
loyal  liking  of  the  peasantry  who  had  been  about  her  from  bar 
infancy,  and — without  her  yain  desire  for  alien  things,  for  worlds 
which  she  had  never  entered — had  found  content  in  her  own 
heart,  and  in  his  care  of  her,  it  would  have  been  poasible  te 
have  carried  into  her  future  years  the  sunshine  he  had  shed  on 
her  early  ones.  But  he  knew  well  that  an  unfulfilled  aspiration, 
a  strangled  ambition,  an  ever-struggling,  ever-repressed  long* 
ing,  are  as  poison  to  the  soul  in  which  their  stifled  fire  bums ; 
he  knew  that  to  such  a  woman  as  Yiva  would  become,  aueV 
poison  is  worse  than  death,  such  fire  is  an  ever-devouring  flame 
ofhelL 

Tricotrin,  who  had  led  so  careless  and  so  rich  a  life  of  laughs 
ter,  meditation^  indolence,  labour,  love,  and  wisdom  intertwined 
to  one  harmonious  whole,  had  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of 
that  life  a  pain  so  keen,  a  fear  so  intangible,  as  faced  him  now 
in  the  future  of  what,  on  the  pure  instinct  of  pity,  he  had  res- 
scued  and  succoured  without  thought  of  the  burden  it  might 
become  to  him  in  an  after-time. 

It  was  possible  that  some  man  might  behold  her  who  woul  1 
be  won  by  her  beauty  to  lift  her  into  that  blaze  of  worldly 
power  which  she  coveted.  But  he  knew  that  it  is  not  to  tlie 
foundlings  of  bastardy  that  love  which  is  honour  also  is  ofler^; 
and  even  love  with  honour,  if  ever  it  were  given  to  her,  seemed 
to  him  a  robber  that  would  steal  from  him  that  to  which  he 
had  the  natural  right.  A  right  precious  to  him  though  for  so 
long  he  had  only  thought  of  her  as  a  pet  thing,  like  a  spaniel 
or  a  bird. 

He  started  as  the  old  woman  approached  him  through  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  autumnal  gourds. 

'  Is  it  Irue  the  dear  child  is  to  go  to  Paris  ? '  she  asked. 

Tricotrin  looked  down  on  her  with  compassionate  kind  eyei{ 
he  knew  the  pang  that  it  dealt  to  this  aged  soul. 

*  Well,  grand'raere,'  he  said  gently,  *  is  it  not  best — only  for 
a  week; or  two  ?  And  a  week  or  two  will  chase  away  this  joixng 
hero  from  her  memories.  Now  he  is  nothing  to  he;r ;  but  if  she 
have  naught  else  to  think  of,  he  will  gather  from  absence  beau^ 
and  statmre  not  his  own.  Tell  me,  does  not  your  experience  of 
your  sex  suggest  the  truth  of  that  P ' 

Grand'mere  sighed,  and  shook  her  white  head* 


lj6  TRICOTRM : 

*  I  daresay,  Tricotrm.  You  know,  in  my  girlhood,  among 
my  people,  if  one  had  a  dream  in  tke  head,  or  a  pang  at  the 
heart,  there  was  the  baking,  or  the  washing,  or  the  beetroot 
hoeing,  or  the  grass-carrying,  or  the  cow  that  was  sick,  or  the 
calf  that  was  hand-reared,  always  to  occupy  one,  and  thrust  ono. 
self  out  of  the  way — see  you?  "With  the  little  darling  it  it 
different  of  courise :  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream.' 

'  And  such  dreams  are  the  highways  to  sin.  It  would  have 
been  better — ^ten  thousand  times  better — if  she  had  had  the 
beetroot-hoeing  and  the  farm-house  cares.  But  between  us 
we  have  spoilt  the  child.' 

*  Tricotrin,  she  is  a  little  bom  princess !' 

'  Bom  princesses  without  palaces  ready  fpr  them  are  in  a 
Bony  pHght.  Viva  is  only  vain,  ambitious,  and  thoroughly 
femmine.    Those  qualities  are  not  confined  to  palaces.* 

*Tou  always  jest,'  murmured  grand'mere.  'But  will  you 
rea^  take  her  to  that  terrible  city  P ' 

*  That  city  is  more  terrible  while  it  is  seen  through  the  mists 
of  her  unsatisfied  longing.  And  she  shall  come  back  in  a  fort- 
night at  the  farthest.' 

The  still  bright  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman  clouded  with 
the  slow  painful  tears  of  age. 

*  Come  back  P '  she  echoed  as  she  turned  away.  *  Never  the 
same,  Tricotrin — ^never  the  same !' 

And  on  her  there  weighed  a  bitter  foreboding.  She  had  seen 
thiee  fearless  hopeful  young  lives  pass  from  her  into  that  fur- 
na^  of  Paris,  never  again  to  sit  in  the  light  of  her  lonely 
hearth. 

*  Never  the  same,'  thought  Tricotrin.  *  She  will  never  be  the 
same,  though  she  stay  here  for  year  after  vear.  The  aged  will 
never  remember  that  the  youth  which  they  love  will  escape 
from  them — will  die  out  of  their  sight  into  its  own  all-absorbed 
ego.' 

Meantime  the  Waif  herself  grew  wild  with  rapture ;  Paris 
suggested  to  her  a  beatitude  that  Paradise  entirely  failed  to  do. 
All  her  elastic  and  vivacious  nature  was  loosened  to  ecstatic 
joy,  in  which  both  her  young  Faust  and  her  King  Arthur  were 
alike  forgotten. 

True,  she  was  going  in  a  manner  very  different  £r6m  her  am- 
bition :  she  was  going  with  the  homely  wife  of  the  miller,  whose 
mission  was  nothing  more  elevated  than  to  seek  a  sick  son,  a 
private  soldier,  in  hospital.  She  was  '  going  like  a  peasant,* 
she  thought  wistfully,  into  that  great  blazing  whirlpool  of  sove- 
^^ignties  and  splendours.    But  the  delight  <n  it  far  outbalanced 
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the  minor  drawback ;  and  moreover,  her  love  for  Tricotrin  was 
BO  much  stronger  than  even  her  ambition  as  yet,  that  when  she 
was  ^ith  him,  no  want  or  wish  remained  upon  her.  His  influ- 
ence was  great  on  her — greater  because  rather  suggested 
than  ever  forced ;  and  in  his  presence  all  that  was  nobler  m  her 
awoke,  all  that  was  baser  waned. 

Besides,  she  was  but  a  child — a  child  who  had  seen  nothing, 
and  to  whom  all  the  earth  was  glorious.  Paris  was  the  golden 
land :  once  permitted  entrance  to  it,  all  things  seemed  possible 
to  happen  to  her — even  to  its  people  finding  m  her  the  daughter 
of  the  old  dead  races  of  the  throne  of  Oaul.  To  be  claimed 
and  crowned  in  Paris  would  not  have  been  too  wonderful  an 
apotheosis  to  her  triumphs,  as  she  dreamed  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  earliest  jouth  is  so  happy  because  its  present 
is  sufficient  to  it.  Is  it  not  rather  because  the  future  is  still 
an  empire  as  yet;  uninherited,  in  whose  unentered  domain  all 
glories  and  all  ecstacies  are  possible  P 

It  went  to  her  heart,  warm  though  wayward,  to  give  pain  to 
the  old  woman  she  loved — to  bid  adieu  to  the  poultry  and  this 
doves,  and  the  pigeons  that  plumed  themselves  all  day  long  on 
the  thatch  of  the  shed,  and  knew  her  voice  and  their  own  names 
so  well ;  to  kiss  the  white  cat  for  the  last  time,  and  know  that 
for  fourteen  long  days  it  must  miss  her  when  it  mewed  for  its 
milk  and  its  bread.  But  the  joy  of  her  departure  outweighed 
her  regret ;  and  though  she  felt  all  that  cunging  to  the  onl^ 
home  she  had  known  which  every  young  thing  does  when  it 
first  goes  forth  into  its  new  and  separate  existence,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  possibilities  that  she  saw  before  her  in  that  one 
word  '  Paris,'  stifled  the  emotion  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

She  went,  with  scarce  a  sigh,  with  scarce  a  backward  glance, 
away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Away,  for  au^t  she 
knew,  for  ever. 

The  slow  sail,  miles  down  the  river,  in  the  early  da¥ni,  to 
the  landing-place  nearest  the  town  whence  the  diligence  started. 
The  postir^-inn,  with  its  busy  noise  and  movement,  its  ponde- 
rous gilded  sign  swinging  against  the  wooden  grape-wreathed 
balcony,  with  its  cha^r  of  many  tongues.  The  dashing  of  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  along  the  sunny  road,  with  the  incessant 
flack-crack  of  the  leathern  whips,  and  the  jingling  chimes  of  the 
galloping  horses'  harness  bells.  The  stoppages  oj  picturesque 
wayside  cabarets,  bowered  in  pear-trees  golden  with  fruit,  or 
chestnuts  full  of  their  spike-armoured  nuts,  where  the  timbers 
were  as  old  as  the  days  of  crusadesi  and  the  lichens  all  gray 
tynxk  iix  centuries'  growth. 


ijS  TRICOTRIN : 

The  night's  sleep  in  an  antique  town  where  a  cathedral  that 
was  a  Kyrie  eleison  in  stone  uprose  in  tlie  midsfc,  witli  the  low 
peaked  crowded  roofs  lying  far  down  about  its  feet,  as  the  worlds 
fie  around  the  feet  of  God.  The  next  day's  repetition  of  the 
joys  of  the  day  past,  while  the  varied  scenes  flew  by  like  magic, 
and  woods  and  streams,  hamlets  and  convents,  church-spires 
and  river-bridges,  were  all  left  behind  in  the  sunlight.  He 
approach  to  Paris  in  tbe  meUow  evening-time,  through  the 
beautiful  broad  road  of  Versailles,  down  the  stony  slopes  of 
Sevres  and  Billancourt,  past  the  noble  wooded  heights  of  St 
Cloud,  and  so  into  the  city  in  its  gorgeous  night-beauty.  Al 
that  was  tedious  or  irksome  to  others,  to  her  was  one  perpetual 
panorama  of  delight. 

Viva  was  in  enchantment. 

In  that  warm,  ruddy,  luscious  autumn,  when  summer  heats 
stretched  over  the  vintage-month,  there  were  high  festivals  in 
the  City  of  the  "World.  Even  as  Some  before  her,  she,  with 
her  vast  proletariate  and  her  vast  armies,  lulled  the  hungry  cry 
of  the  one,  with  the  feast  and  spectacle  in  which  she  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  other. 

There  had  been  war,  and  suceessful  war.  The  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  the  people  had  been  poured  out  on  the  African 
sands,  and  the  tricolor  nad  been  borne  aloft  over  thousands  of 
Quivering  bodies.  Prance  had  conquei^d,  and  was  rapturous 
in  pride;  for  the  vulture  of  Qreed  and  the  skeleton  of  Debt 
were  her  trophies,  and  they  wore  to  her  eyes  the  shapes  of  the 
archangels  of  Patriotism  and  Honour. 

There  was  a  week-long  rejoicing  and  ceasing  froii^  laboui*. 
The  dumb  brutes  travailed  in  agony ;  the  women  went  down 
into  the  depths  of  bestial  vice  to  mid  their  daily  b;read;  the 
patriots  and  the  thinkers  were  forced  into  silence  in  prison  or 
m  exile ;  the  future  was  pawned  to  the  Gtoli  Devil,  that  he 
might  gild  with  ita  happiness  the  present  But  the  songi  and 
the  dance,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  trumpet  were  all  thajb  were 
heard  on  the  air.  .,  , 

In  the  first  of  those  nights,  when  the  populace  was  «pfl4 
with  delight— when  the  long  avenues  shone  with  a  millioii  oif 
lights — when  the  red-white-and-blue  banners  tossed  in  the 
golden  gas-glare — when  the  wings  of  the  glittering  eagles 
glowed  in  the  ruby  torch-flame— *when  the  air  was  ahve  with 
wild  melody,  and  music  burst  from  every  nook  of  the  city— in 
the  first  of  these  nights  the  Waif  first  beheld  Paris. 

She  forgot  all  her  woes  and  all  her  ambitions  j  she  oared 
nothing  whether  she  came  as  princess  or  peasant }  she  was  in  a 
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ddiriom  of  delight,  a  trance  of  magic.  This  was  the  world.  O, 
how  rapturous  a  thing  was  the  mere  sense  of  liyingi  how 
endless  a  pageant  the  mere  succession  of  jearal  So  the  child 
thought,  wafted  into  the  yictory-dronk  flower-crowned  joy  of 
the  dty^  and  gazing  oyer  the  throngs  with  her  eyes  like  two 
stars,  and  her  cheeks  huming  scarlet,  and  the  breathle^r 
kughter  on  her  happy  parted  lips. 


CHAPTBEXVI. 

^  Lm  had  no  terrors,  no  darkness,  no  iadness,  no  peril  in  ike 
sight  of  Yiya ;  it  was  only  one  moying  picture  of  changeleM 
colour  and  endless  charm.  There  was  nothing  in  her  of  the 
poet's  melancholy,  of  the  visionary's  instinctiye  sigh  for  woes 
that  are  old;  as  the  world»  and  that  keep  their  orum  time  with 
every  pulse  that  beats.  Paris  and  she  were  like  obe  another^*- 
gay,  beautiful,  volatile,  vivacioOs,  inconstant,  ardent,  glittering 
things,  full  of  fond  enthusiasm,  yet  full  of  fickle  ci4)rice,  always 
willing  to  smilO)  never  willing  to  weep,  ardent  in  instantaneous 
worsjbip,  cruel;from  pvire  thoughtlessness.  The  city  car^^od 
the  child,  the  child  loved  the  city«t. 

He^.fair  bright  face,  with  itfi(  great  dark  radiant  e^es,  and:the 
yellow  hair  pushed  back  under  her  little  seiuiet  hood,  dtew 
every  glance  after  it,  in  the  crowds  of  the  theatres^  in  the  Uttle 
wooden  booths  of  the  fairs,  under  the  trees  of  the  public  ga&> 
dens,  or  beneath  the  lamps  of  the  boulevards  a^ev^ng»  T3fi 
was  with  her;  she  wasr  sacred  to  the  people ;. and  all  the 
flowers  and  flags  and  wreaths  and  toys  that  form  the  current  of 
merchandise  of  such^festal  times,  .were  trained  ypon  her. 

But  that  which  Viva,  loved  tih^  best  was  to  see  the  throog 
in  a  street  turn  by  one  impulse,  to  gaze  at  her.  What  made 
her  pulse  throb  highest  was,  to  hear  the  men  who  looked  noble 
murmur  after  her> '  Is  it  a  child  or  woman  ?  What  a  perfect 
fiice!' 

The  air  was  rife  with  adulation  for  h^;  but  it  wns  less  dan«> 
gerous  than  on^  voice  whispering  it  in  soUtude,  ejen  aa  pokons 
that  neutralise  each  other  injure  less  thaiX  one  drop  poia*ed 
alone.     She  lived  with,  the  good  woman  Miivert,  high  in  a 

Juaint  old  wooden  house  on  the  border-line  of  tiie  Fays  Latin  ^ 
ut  she  was  withTricotrin  all  theday,  and  all  the  long  lustrous 
evenings.    She  was  e^p^tiealljclbappy*  and  he  imagined  her 
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content ;  bo  she  was,  because,  wandering  through  the  palaces, 
or  watching  the  grand  people  in  their  carriages,  Viva  already 
mused,  *  I  have  power  because  I  have  beauty.  I  will  be  great 
too  some  day.* 

He  thought  her  satisfied  with  the  lot  he  gave  her,  as  she 
laughed  on  her  buoyant  way  beside  him ;  she  was  only  so  be- 
cause, without  reasoning  why,  she  felt  she  should  ere  long 
escape  from  it. 

Tricotrin  for  once  was  blind,  and  believed  that  which  he 
wished  to  believe.  Living  in  a  poor  little  room  with  the 
miller's  wife,  she  was  happy,  he  believed,  in  the  people's 
pleasures,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  young  life,  in  such  music, 
such  mirth,  such  festal  sights  as  he  could  give  her  by  merely 
bringing  her  through  streets  and  gardens.  There  had  been 
nothing  inordinate  in  her  desires ;  they  were  gratified  by  such 
mere  change  of  place  as  this.  Why  should  she  not  always  be 
happy  thus  P 

vHie  man*s  own  intellect,  so  richly  stored,  and  his  own  soul, 
80  catholic  in  sympathy,  made  him  contented  in  the  simplest 
form  of  life,  so  long  as  he  had  liberty,  and  health,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  earth.  Forgetful  of  the  difference  between  a  life 
that  draws  its  pleasure  from  the  mind  within  and  the  life  that 
needs  to  have  them  supplied  by  the  world  without,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  happy  thus  also. 

But  Viva  was  dreaming  a  different  dream.  When  she  had 
been  six  nights  in  Paris,  and  three  of  them  had  been  spent  at 
tiieatres  tlm)wn  open  to  the  public  in  the  Parisian  houday,  a 
new  and  strong  passion  took  possession  of  her.  It  was  the 
passion  for  the  stage.  Nothing  of  all  she  saw,  save  the 
splendid  pomp  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  charmed  her  like 
the  stage. 

^  Her  yine-harvest  feast  that  she  had  scorned  was  a  million 
times  more  poetic,  more  picturesque,  more  classic,  more  fiill  of 
peace  and  mirth  and  beauty  than  aught  she  saw  in  the  theatres. 

But  to  the  child,  the  artificial  orilliancy,  the  mock  sove- 
reignties of  the  drama  werefiar  more  attractive ;  partly  because 
they  were  novel,  chiefly  because  they  representea  that  phase  of 
life  which  had  a  fatal  charm  for  her  and  gained  that  visible  and 
public  applause  which  seemed  to  her  the  choicest  and  the 
sweetest  of  rewards. 

She  was  all  in  the  wrong.  Her  imagination,  although  so 
fanciful,  was  barbaric  in  its  passion  for  show  and  for  triumph ; 
but  her  nature  had  been  created  thus,  and  nothing  could  nave 
eiradicated  that  one  evil  instinet  from  it. 
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The  chief  thing  that  enchanted  her  with  the  stage  wm  this: 
•he  heard  that  actors  and  actresses  were  people  whose  origin 
was  either  totally  obscured  or  confessedly  very  low.  She  saw 
them  intoxicating  a  multitude,  and  recemng  a  public  homage 
of  whose  real  character  she  was  wholly  ignorant.  She,  who  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  her  fairy  progenitors  would  never  do  verT 
much  for  ner,  did  not  see  why  to  her  also  this  golden  path 
should  not  open.  She  would  glance  at  herself  in  the  mirrors 
she  passed,  and  would  think,  *  If  even  I  had  not  genins  I  should 
haye  beauty.' 

And  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  the  latter  was  the 
greater  and  more  potent  influence  of  the  two. 

There  was  one  actress  who  especially  influenced  her — an 
actress  who  looked  almost  as  young  as  herself  on  the  stage, 
with  a  gay,  innocent  face,  like  a  cherub's,  and  the  most  grace- 
ful caprices  that  eyer  adorned  the  coquettish  parts  that  she 
played.  She  was  a  yery  great  actress — yery  famous,  yery  full 
of  riches,  very  widely  worshipped — one  who  ruined  every  fool 
that  loved  her  with  a  laugh  as  light  as  a  lark's  song,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the  height  of  her  reckless  vice  as  a  conqueror  in 
the  altitude  of  his  power.  Of  that  Viva  knew  nothing  what- 
soeyer,  but  she  heard  the  thunder  of  applause  with  which  the 
public  greeted  her ;  she  saw  the  crowns,  the  wreaths,  the  iewels 
that  were  flung  in  profusion  at  her ;  she  thought  nothing  on 
earth  could  be  so  glorious  as  to  be  this  enchantress  whom  they 
called  Coriolis. 

Coriolis's  eyes — acute,  swift-seeing  eyes,  though  so  lambent 
and  so  blue  with  their  sunny  laughter — caught  the  look  of  rapt 
adoration  on  the  handsome  young  face  under  its  scarlet-hood 
among  the  dose-packed  audience,  and,  well  used  as  she  was  to 
homage,  was  amused  and  pleased  with  the  child's  rapture  at  her. 
She  knew  that  it  was  the  most  sincere  she  could  haye  ;  and  she 
gaye  Viva  one  night  a  smile  across  the  house  that  made  its 
recipient  as  proud  as  though  an  empress  had  caressed  her. 

One  day  the  child — wandering  under  the  boulevard  trees 
with  her  old  friend  M^yert,  in  a  morning  when  Tricotrin  had 
not  as  yet  joined  her — was  touched  lightly  by  the  long  white 
wand  of  a  lackey  glistening  in  gold. 

*  Come  to  the  carriage ;  Ma£ime  wishes  to  see  you,'  said  the 
servant. 

Yiya  turned,  and  saw,  looking  out  at  her,  the  loyely  cherubic 
head  of  her  sts^^overeign.  Yiya — restlessly  uneasy  because 
Mere  M^vert  wore  the  quaint  costume  and  white  cap  of  her 
province,  and  she  herself  was  dressed  half  like  a  gipsy  and 
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half  like  a  girl  of  the  old  ages — went  up  to  tbe  eqttipa^e, 
breathless  with  wonder  at  seeing  her  deity  in  mere  mortal  guise 
and  out  in  the  daylight.  She  felt  ^ddy  and  incredulous  of  her 
own  fortune.  Gould  it  be  that  this  potentate,  whom  all  Paris 
adored,  would  prove  after  all  Queen  Titania  ? 

Coriolis  leaned  over  the  low  door  of  her  carriage. 

'  Child  I  you  are  an  adorer  of  mine,  are  you  not  P  Where 
did  you  come  from  with  your  picture  of  a  face  P  * 

'  The  Loire,  madame.' 

Yiva^  for  the  only  time  in  her  life,  was  shy.  She  was  ab« 
sorbed  in  gazing  at  the  matchless  tints  and  graces  of  h^  idol. 

*  Sprung  out  of  the  river  P — a  second  Venus ! '  laughed  Co- 
riolis. *  Do  you  know  what  a  fortune  you  have  in  your  face, 
little  one  P  Here  take  these ;  you  are  young  enough  still  to 
care  for  them.' 

She  put  into  Viva's  hand  some  silvered,  paintecd  glittering 
bonbon  boxes,  that  were  among  the  many  purchases  piled  in 
her  elegant  carriage. 

*  "Would  you  not  like  to  come  on  the  stage  P  *  she  went  on, 
as  the  child  tried  to  thank  her  as  well  as  she  could  in  her 
amazed  entrancement.  *  Tou  have  got  it  in  your  face,  in  your 
limbs,  in  your  smile.     It  is  a  fair  life  enough.' 

And  the  actress  laughed.  She — a  lovely,  soulless,  sensual, 
airy  thing,  with  a  cherub's  face  and  a  kitten's  folly — had  found 
it  BO.  She  did  not  mean  evil ;  she  meant  kindness  in  her  way, 
in  inciting  the  giri  to  follow  her  choice  of  it. 

Viva  flushed  crimson  to  her  temples. 

'  O,  madame !  you  think  that  I  could  P  * 

*  Of  course  you  could.  Why  not  ?  With  a  face  like  yours 
you  may  have  no  more  brains  than  a  wooden  Punch.  You  need 
act  no  more  than  a  stick ;  they  will  run  after  you.  Look ! 
Tou  are  poor,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so/ assented  Viva,  with  a  burning  sense  of  shame 
and  a  glance  at  Mfere  M^vert's  costume. 

*  Of  course  you  are ;  you  were  among  the  populace.  Well, 
come  to  me  to-morrow  at  that  address,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  tQ  put  you  in  the  way  amd  show  you  to  some  im- 
pref^rio.* 

'Ah,  madame!*  cried  the  child  rapturously.  'And  I  shall 
have  all  that  applause  p  I  shall  have  just  such  hopiage  as  yours? 
I  shall  becotoe  uke  you,  shall  IP  *  '     ' 

*  Become  like  me  ?  O  yes  !  *  laughed  Coriolis ;  but  for  the 
moment  a  shade  of  irritation  clouded  her  gay  forget-me-not 
eyes. 
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'If  I  thought  BO  I  would  kill  her  where  she  stands/ 
Yiya  and  the  actress  both  started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice 
near  them.  Tricotriu  had  drawn  near  as  the  last  words  were 
uttered.  He  put  one  hand  on  his  Waifs  shoulder^  and  with 
the  other  tossed  the  costly  sweetmeat  boxes  back  into  the 
carriage.  The  eyes  of  Coriolis  glittered  with  astonishment  and 
wrath.     She  was  a  soyereign  in  her  way,  and  a  pampered  one. 

*  Monsieur  I  who  are  you  that  dare —  ? ' 
Tricotrin  turned  his  flushing  glance  on  her. 

*  A  year  ago  I  saw  Jean  Bruno— a  maniac.' 

And  without  another  word  he  forced  Viya  away — ^far  away 
down  under  the  trees  of  the  street. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

/  Was  that  wrong  too  ? ' 

.  His  mouth  quiyered  with  rage. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling !  not  wrong  m  you.  Ah,  God  1 
why  cannot  they  let  you  be  P ' 

'  But  you  said  you  would  rather  kill  me  than  let  me  grow 
like  her!    What  is  she?' 

*  Woe  to  those  who  teach  you  what  sin  means,*  he  muttered 
in  his  beard.  *  Viya,  that  woman  broke  the  heart  of  an  honest 
man.  Would  you  not  rather  die  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
than  do  that  .^  ' 

yiya  hung  her  head  in  silence  ;  she  knew  in  her  own  heart 
iihat  she  would  not. 

'  But  she  is  so  lovely,'  she  murmured, '  and  such  an  cxqui- 
site  life  she  must  lead;  and — and — I  do  so  Want  to  be  an 
actress.' 

*  What  • 

He  moved  from  her  as  if  he  were  stung.  He  seemed  to  see 
a  bottomless  abyss  yawn  beneath  the  light-daucing  feet  of  the 
child  that  he  loyed. 

*  I  do/  murmured  Viva.  *  All  those  brilliant  nights,  those 
beautiful  dresses,  those  jewels  that  they  toss  her.  O,  I  should 
be  so  happy  on  the  stage ! ' 

His  face  darkened  with  hot  wrath,  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.    He  had  fancied  her  happy  because  she  was  with  him. 

*  1  have  said  I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave,*  he 
answered  her. 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Viva,  awed  but  undeterred. 
How  could  he  tell  her  ? 

*  I  thought  you  were  proud,  Viva,'  he  said  bitterly.  '  Fine 
pride,  to  desire  to  show  yourself  nightly  for  gold !  to  lay  bare 
your  beauty  to  the  populace !  to  be  on^  living  lie  from  the  hue 
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on  your  cheek  to  the  passions  you  simulate !  to  be  a  tlung 
whose  graces,  and  features,  and  limbs,  and  laughter,  the  lowest 
cur  of  the  people  can  gaze  at  or  enjoy  if  he  pay  a  few  coins  to 
your  master  I  Noble  pride  truly  I ' 

Viva,  who  had  never  beard  from  him  that  scathingirony  of 
word  and  tone,  was  rather  terrified  than  convinced.  Her  head 
dropped.    She  kept  silence. 

'  But  that  exquisite  woman  I '  she  whispered  at  last.  *  She 
is  happy !  * 

'  That  exquisite  woman ! '  he  echoed  with  acrid  contempt. 
*  Happy  ?  O  yes !  Possibly  she  is  happy.  "Without  soul,  with- 
out pity,  without  honour,  as  mindless  as  any  flower  that  blows 
in  the  breeze,  but  a  flower  that  poisons  all  who  breathe  near  it. 
She  is  happy,  doubtless,  because  things  without  conscience  o** 
brain  cannot  sufler ;  because  gold  makes  the  paradise  of  such 
creatures  as  she  I  "  Exquisite  "  ?  Pshaw !  have  you  lived  amid 
nature  not  to  be  able  to  know  what  is  false  when  you  see  it  P 
The  red  of  her  lips,  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  white  of  her 
bosom,  the  tears  and  the  laughter  you  by  turns  deem  so  divine 
•—they  are  all  lies  !  Lies  like  the  life  she  has  chosen  to  lead. 
Tliink  of  that  woman's  old  age,  think  of  her  future ;  child 
though  you  be,  cannot  you  feel  soms  of  their  horror? ' 

He  spoke  with  the  more  vehement  bitterness  of  the  things 
he  could  Bjiesk  of  to  her,  because  he  could  not  taint  her  youns 
mind  by  all  the  truth  of  this  lamia  whom  she  took  for  an  angeL 
It  awed  her,  it  frightened  her ;  but  it  utterly  failed  to  convince 
her.  The  actress,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  actress,  had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  into  her  fancy. 

*  Ah  r  said  Tricotrin,  half  fiercely,  half  tenderly,  *  you  prefer 
^a  painted  lie  to  an  undecked  truth  P  That  is  ever  your  sex's 
'  choice.' 

He  walked  on  in  a  silence  which  the  child  did  not  break. 
She  was  puzzled  and  keenly  disappointed ;  he  was  wounded 
and  roused  to  hot  wrath  with  this  traitress  who  must  needs 
seek  to  taint  and  allure  what  he  cherished. 

Viva  took  courage  at  last  to  speak,  though  she  felt  the  only 
fear  of  him  that  she  had  ever  known. 

'  But  the  Coriolis  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,* 
she  whispered,  'at  the  place  on  this  card,  in  the  day-time,  you 
know.    May  I  not  even  do  that  P ' 

Tricotrin  stopped  in  his  rapid  stride  and  looked  straight  in 
her  uplifted  eyes. 

*  Yes,  Viva.  Go  if  you  choose.  I  coerce  no  one's  liberty. 
Dnt  I  do  not  share  your  life  with  that  wanton.  If  you  fp  id 
Cl^*>^^  vou  will  be  dead  ♦•  me.' 
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The  girl's  head  dropped  again.  She  was  struck  with  the 
sharpest  terror  her  fair  caressed  life  had  ever  known.  He 
waited  vainlj  some  moments  for  answer ;  then  he  asked  her^ 

*  Which  do  you  choose  P  * 

She  lifted  her  face  eagerly^  and  he  saw  her  lashes  all  wet 
with  unshed  tears. 

*  O  you — you  !    What  should  I  do  without  you  ? ' 

His  face  cleared  like  a  landscape  from  which  the  sun  , 
sweeps  away  all  the  storm-mists. 

'  That  is  well/  he  said  simply.  *  And  now  let  us  go  and 
look  for  some  bonbons  as  hanasome  as  those  I  threw  away 
from  you  just  now.' 

Yira  shook  her  head  with  a  sieh. 

*I  am  not  a  baby  I*  she  said  impatiently;  and  a  grave 
shadow  was  over  her  face,  that  no  pageant  of  the  streets,  no 

BkQsage  of  the  troops,  no  Folichinelle  chattering  his  fun,  no 
ulcamara  vaunting  his  wares  at  beat  of  drum,  nothing  of  all 
the  frolic  and  the  glitter  of  the  holiday-noon  availed  to  chase 
away.  In  the  audaciousness  of  her  supreme  ignorance  she 
disbelieved  that  this  woman  could  be  aught  save  what  the  fair 
cherubic  face  of  her  avouched;  and  she  looked  back  with 
passionate  vexed  longing  to  those  golden  gates  that  he  had 
closed  upon  herself— the  gates  of  an  actress's  career. 

She  is  not  the  first  who,  saved  from  hell,  have  thought  that 
they  lost  heaven. 

*  Is  this  all  that  Paris  has  done  P '  thought  Tricotrin.  *  To 
exchange  her  young  Taust  for  the  stage  of  Paris  is  a  poor 
mending  of  evils  I ' 

His  spirit  chafed  within  him;  all  his  happy  philosophies, 
which  loathed  anxiety  and  sought  mirth  and  serenity  as  tiie 
essence  of  existence,  were  jarred  and  dethroned  by  this  femi- 
nine incarnation  of  Caprice  which  he  harboured. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  despair  before  her  future;  he  to  whose  , 
strong  and  sunny  nature  despair  had  been  unknown.  Bich  ' 
he  could  never  make  her;  give  her  the  life  she  coveted  he 
never  could.  How,  then,  could  he  make  her  content,  or  even 
perhaps  keep  her  from  destruction  P  !For  Tricotrin  knew  b^ 
sex  well ;  and  knew  that  these  passionate  propulsions,  such  as 
hers,  to  wealth,  and  glitter,  and  luxury,  are  a  hundredfold 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fall,  than  the  softer 
and  more  generous  emotions  to  which  their  dishonour  is  sen- 
timentally attributed. 

He  had  answered  her  with  a  bitterness  and  a  sternness 
nhoUy  unnatural  to  him,  because  his  powerlesaness  in  this  ona 
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thing  stung  him  keenly.  Fop  one  solutiosi  only  of  the  pro- 
blem rose  before  him.  She  loved  him  with  a  genuine  ardent 
lore,  if  it  were  only  the  love  of  a  child;  she  had  grown  itf- 
finitely  dear  to  him  in  the  past  year — ^her  loveliness  beguiled 
hiis  eyes,  her  grace  bewitched  his  senses ;  and  all  his  heart  and 
his  soul  had  kept  so  full  of  youth  stilli  through  the  warmth  of 
his  sympathies  and  the  healthfulness  of  his  life,  that  he,  so 
young  stni  in  all  the  best  things  of  youth,  forgot  he  was 
not  so  in  her  eyes.  Forgot  it  at  times  when  the  thought 
swept  by  him, — ^why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  this  bright 
bird  to  find  its  best-loved  nest  in  his  own  bosom,  there  to  be 
safe-harboured  ever  from  the  beat  of  the  storm- wind  and  the 
swoop  of  the  hawk  P  He  never  drew  the  thought  out  intofull 
light  fpom  the  goldeii  haze  of  immature  resolve  and  resistod 
desire  in  which  it  lay ;  but  it  abode  with  him,  and  grew  daily 
stronger  than  he  knew.  It  had  moved  him  to  the  vehemeiSi 
and  caustic  satire  with  which  he  had  retorted  on  her  allui^ 
ment  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage ;  he  had  mdeed  scorned  the 
traiiress  of  Bruno,  but  it  was  as  the  temptress  of  his  Waif  that 
he  abhorred  Conolis.  ' 

He  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  when  he  took  the  child  td 
the  gay  follies  of  the  gayest  theatre,  that  this  woman,  whose 
triumphs  were  more  than  half  due  to  her  sins,  would  exercise 
«o  iiistantaneous  and  fatal  a  sorcery  over  the  mind  of  a 
creature  whom  he  would  have  thought  far  too  proud  to  care 
for  the  tinsel  lusl^e  and  the  false  glamour  of  a  dramatic 
earner.  To  him,  knowing  the  vain,  cruel,  criminal,  sensual 
life  of  the  lost  wife  of  Bruno,  the  actress  was  no  more  than^ 
marionette  set  in  play  to  provoke  a  crowd^s  laughter ;  that  she 
could  be,  by  virtue  of  her  smiling  eyes  and  her  enchanting 

frace,  an  angel  in  Viva's  ^ght,  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
iong  doubtful  whether  or  no  to  darken  the  sunny  horizon  6i 
her  thoughts  by  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  misery,  he  was 
fitong  at  last,  by  her  persistent  regret  for  her  lost  deit^,  to  t^l 
her  the  story  that  the  Marseillais  sailor  had  told  him.  He 
<Ud  not  show  her  the  guilt  to  which  Bruno's  wife  had  fled,  but 
he  showed  her  the  heartlessness  of  that  flight,  he  sketched  4d 
her  the  awful  wreck  of  the  man's  mind,^  and  the  pathetic 
flddity  of  hifl  wrcmged  love.  Viva  was  volatile,  carelesilt, 
selfish^  though  in  a  soft  bewitching  fashion.  He  fanci^ 
almost,  ti,t  times,  that  Uhe  needed  to  be  scourged  with  pain  to 
l^ecome,  like  Undine,  a  human  creature  to  feel. 

She  fistened,  where  they  had  stopped  by  a  bench  under  the 
great  Ituxembourg  trees,  with  her  eyes  tuil  of  eamestnet^s,  her 
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face  full  of  wondering  regret.    It  touched  her,  this  tragedy — 
if  it  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply. 

*  The  poor  Bruno ! '  she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  pity.  She 
was  always  pitiful,  when  she  paused  to  see  pity  was  needed. 

*  Well/  said  Tricotrin  gently,  when  the  tale  had  been  told, 
— *  well,  which  are  your  sympathies  with  now,  your  goddess 
Goriolis,  or  the  sailor  whom  she  wronged  and  forsook  ? ' 

Yiya  meditated  wistfully,  her  head  sinking  down  like  a 
flower  with  dew  in  its  bells. 

'  Of  course  she  was  cruel — she  was  wrong,*  she  murmured. 
*  But,  then,  how  could  they  be  happy  P  He  was  content  with 
the  life,  and  she  was  not.' 

Even  while  the  swift  instinct  of  the  child  fixed  with  accu- 
rate aim  on  the  one  secret  of  the  misery  of  so  many  wedded 
lives,  she  stabbed,  in  h^  innocent  unconsciousness,  to  its  core 
the  generous  and  noble  heart  that  gave  her  such  unrequited 
tenderness. 

Tricotrin  rose  quickly  from  their  seat  under  the  chestnut- 
tree. 

'  So !  Discontent  is  pretext  enough  for  disloyalty,'  he  said 
bitterly.  *  Well,  what  we  allow  to  nations  we  must  accord  to 
women,  I  suppose  I ' 

And  he  took  her  home  in  silence  to  her  little  city-nest,  high 
in  air,  in  the  Pays  Latin. 

She  knew  that  in  some  way  she  had  vexed  him,  but  she  did 
not  seek  to  find  out  why,  with  her  customary  caressing  peni- 
tence ;  she,  in  her  turn,  was  aggrieved  because  her  ficur  idol  ht^ 
been  cast  down  from  her  altar,  and  proved  no  longer  of  soillens 
ivory  and  of  pure  silver,  but  of  common  dark-stained  clayi 
The  actress  had  brought  the  first  severance  and  difierenoe  be^ 
tween  them ,  because,  by  the  lips  of  the  actress  the  voices  of 
the  world,  the  voices  of  sins  that  are  sweet,  had  spokrai  to 
Viva.  ' 

Meantime,  circumstance  fashioned  her  fate  as  it  commonly 
fashions  the  fate  of  all,  let  prescience,  and  sagacity,  and  skilly 
and  care  strive  how  they  may  to  shape  them  so. that  no  cl^Uicei 
or  accident  should  ever  have  power  adversely  to  affect  them.   . 

That  night  Tricotrin's  heart  smote  him  ;  he  thought  he  had 
been  harsh  to  the  '  little  one.'  He  rebuked  himself  for  having 
so  roughly  brushed  away  her  happy  ideals ;  for  having  so  ruth- 
lessly  shown  her  the  corruption  of  what  looked  to  her  innocent 
eyes  so  divine.  He  had  spoken  on  the  spur  of  an  acute  pain, 
and  of  the  fear  that  had  fiued  him  lest  she  should  fall  into  the 
pleasure  and  passion-baited  snares  of  a  courtesan's  career. 
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He  fancied  lie  bftd  been  cruel  to  ber,  as  he  watched  her  sitting 
in  the  attic-wiudow,  lookinc  out  over  the  sunset-tinged  roofs 
of  Paris  with  a  troubled  shade  on  her  face  and  her  hands  lying 
listlessly  in  her  lap. 

Yet,  if  she  deemed  him  cruel  because  he  would  not  launch 
her  on  that  life,  he  knew  that  she  must  continue  so  to  think 
him.  He  would  as  soon,  or  sooner,  have  aided  her  to  throw 
herself  into  the  black  Seine,  flowing  yonder  under  the  old  wafls 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

*"Well,  Viva,  what  good  was  it  for  you  to  set  your  heart  on 
roaming  with  me,  if  the  first  yellow-haired  woman  you  meet 
makes  you  dissatisfied  thus  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  that/  the  girl  answered  slowly.    It  is — ^ 
at  is  what?' 

*  Well,  I  was  thinking  if  one  would  be  like  her  through 
being  wicked,  it  must  be  very  hard  work  to  keep  good/ 

Tricotrin  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

'You  have  found  out  that  commonplace  ?  I  do  not  dispute 
It.  Evil  thrives ;  and  honour  will  not  be  wooed  because  she 
brings  plenteousness.  It  is  just  this  which  corrupts  the 
world,  viva ;  evil  pays  well,  honour  will  not  be  followed  by 
mercenaries.* 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

*But  she  looks  so  happy  P*  The  question  could  not  be 
general  to  her,  she  argued  only  from  the  personality. 

*  Happy !  As  a  mollusc  is  happy  so  long  as  the  sea  sweeps 
prey  into  its  jaws ;  what  does  the  mollusc  care  how  many  lives 
have  been  shipwrecked  so  long  as  the  tide  wafts  its  worms  ? 
She  has  killed  her  conscience,  Viva ;  there  is  no  murder  more 
awful.    It  is  to  slay  what  touch  of  Q-od  we  have  in  us ! ' 

Viva  was  awed,  and  was  silent. 

*  Why  does  Q-od  let  such  things  live  then  ? '  she  asked,  at 
the  last. 

*  Ah,  child !  Why  does  God  let  the  dumb  beasts  be  born 
only  to  perish  after  lives  of  long  torture  ?  The  marvel  of 
creation  is  one  we  shall  never  solve  on  earth.  But  come. 
13io86  problems  are  too  deep  for  your  age.  Let  us  go  and  see 
the.  last  firewoi^s.* 

The  fireworks  made  her  a  child  again ;  they  were  the  end 
and  crown  of  the  long  week  of  festivity,  and  they  fell  in  golden 
showers  and  leapt  in  fires  of  every  hue,  till  they  were  seen  by 
those  far  away  on  the  distant  terraces  of  Saint- Germain. 

The  young  nplifted  head,  with  that  glow  and  conflict  of 
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colour  reflected  on  it,  as  the  sparkling  rain  of  flame  sprang  up* 
ward  and  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,  attracted 
maruy  a  glance  near  her  far  more  than  did  the  fire-play.  Witii 
the  lofby  stature  and  the  leonine  head  of  Tricotrin  Denind  her, 
as  he  guarded  her  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  she  was  a 
picture — even  to  the  picture-sated  eyes  of  worn  Parisians. 

Among  those  who  thus  saw  her  were  two  whose  gaze  nerer 
lefb  her  face,  so  unconscious  of  their  study  of  it,  as  her  eyes 
followed  the  gay  magnificence  of  the  fireworks  display. 

One  of  thim  WM  a  man  jammed  in  the  dense  p^ss.  into 
which  he  had  accidentally  been  entangled — the  man  to  whom 
Tricotrin  had  given  his  *  chance/  And  he  read  her  face  with  a 
hard  eager  intentness,  as  one  who  reads  the  lines  of  a  book 
that  he  roust  commit  to  memory  and  use  at  need. 

The  other  was  a  person  looking  wearily  out  from  where  his 
carriage  was  blocked,  in  a  by-street,  refused  entrance  into  the 
Champs  l^s^es  that  was  consecrated  to  foot-passengers.  He 
was  an  invalid,  a  scholar,  a  nobleman,  a  recluse  of  middle  age ; 
and  the  face  of  the  girl  with  its  brilliant  tint,  its  careless 
happiness,  its  marvellous  perfection  of  beauty,  youth,  and 
health,  stirred  him  to  a  strong  emotion,  half  pain,  half 
pleasure. 

The  carriage  was  close  to  the  comer  of  the  street ;  its  object 
had  been  to  cross  the  road,  but  the  mounted  gendarmes  had 
interposed.  Tricotrin  was  scarcely  a  yard  from  it ;  its  occupant 
leaned  slightly  forward  and  spoke  to  him. 

'Tricofenn!  Let  your  yoimg  companion  come  hither;  she 
is  not  safe  in  that  throng.' 

Tricotrin  looked  round  and  smiled. 

*  Thank*  you ;  you  are  very  kind.' 

The  offer  had  been  frankly  made ;  he  accepted  it  as  firankly 
knowing  well  the  speaker.  Viva  was  lifted  in  an  instant  upon 
the  seat  of  the  equipage ;  and,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  if  she 
had  only  not  had  that  scarlet  cloak  on,  with  its  hood  half  over 
her  curls,  who  could  have  known  she  was  not  a  young  duchesa? 
Her  vexation  about  the  doak  slightly  spoiled  her  pleasure  in 
the  fireworks;  she  had  not  thought  of  it  on  foot,  but  in  a 
carriage — ^it  was  so  different.  She  would  not  have  been  much 
consoled  if  slie  had  known  how  exquisitely  picturesque  tha^ 
costume  made  her  look.  Viva,  like  many  of  her  sex,  well  as 
she  loved  her  loveliness,  would  rather  have  looked  greater  than 
have  looked  beautiful. 

She  was  occupied,  too^  in  glancing  at  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle :  he  was  worn,  pale,  attenuated,  plain  of  feature,  though 
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his  connteBance  wfts  cme  of  great  intelligence ;  he  did  not  at  all 
look  like  the  knight-errant  who  waff  to  take  a  dispossessed  prin- 
cess back  to  her  rightful  heritage,  but  he  had  an  attraction  for 
her  because  he  was  visibly  of  some  high  rank  by  his  attendants, 
and  because  liis  weary  melancholy  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  so 
unmistakable  an  admiration. 

She  talked  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  with  vivacious 
volubility ;  she  was  happy,  elated,  excited,  and  had  an  intense 
enjoyment  in  being  so  prominent  in  that  grand  carriage — an 
enjoyment  only  damped  by  the  hapless  scarlet  cloak. 

Tricotrin  leaned  against  the  door,  and  listened  to  her  mirth- 
ful chatter — in  silence. 

'  May  I  not  drive  you  home  P '  asked  the  owner  of  t^e  car- 
riage, when  the  last  of  the  fire-show  was  over.  Tricotrin  lifted 
the  girl  down  on  to  the  ground. 

'  No ;  those  bom  to  walk  had  best  not  learn  the  ease  iA 
equipages.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  your  cour- 
tesies.' 

The  Due  de  Liri  smiled  wearily. 

^That  man  is  a  character,'  he  thought,  as  Estmere  had  done 
before  him ;  '  and  Uie  child — ^i^e  child  is  like  a  summer-day  in 
one's  youth.' 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  elegant  equipage  Altered  the 
Pays  Latin,  and  its  master  ascended  the  five  flints  of  rickety 
stairs  to  the  chamber  where  Viva,  after  a  long  morning  out  of 
doors,  sat  on  the  boarded  floor,  cracking  nuts,  and  tossing  them 
uncracked  to  her  old  friend  Mistigri,  singing  to  herself  a  gay 
opera  air  of  Eicci's,  caught  up  from  the  streets.  Mire  M^vert 
was  with  her  sick  son ;  Tricotrin,  on  a  smooth-planed  plank  of 
deal,  was  painting  with  that  rare  happjr  skill  he  possessed, 
smoking  the  whil^,  and  thrusting  out  01  sight  for  the  moment 
that  vexed  question,  *  "What  would  become  of  her  P  * 

He  rose,  and  welcomed  the  new  comer  cordially,  though 
with  surprise.  Viva  dropped  her  nuts,  and  sprang  to  her  feet 
-^-to  be  caught  sitting  on  the  floor  was  worse  than  to  have  been 
seen  in  a  scarlet  clo^ !  But,  his  carriage  apart>  this  stranger 
had  so  little  of  grandeur  about  him,  was  so  grave,  so  unassum- 
ing, so  dumb,  as  it  were,  before  the  dauntlessness  and  the 
p^ty  insolence  of  her  own  air,  that  Viva  concluded  heeould 
nave  been- nobody  very  great,  after  all,  and  heeded  his  presence 
but  littte. 

Tricotrin,  on  the  contrair,  treated  him  with  a  regard  he 
itirely  showed  to  men  of  rank ;  he  knew  the  worth  of  chamet^r 
wben  he  met  it,  and  this  character  was  of  piire  gold. 
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Teurs  before,  in  the  wild,  hot  days  of  a  midsummer  reyolu* 
taon  he  had  seen  it  tested.  The  iQDb  had  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  hotel,  and  forced  the  faronze  and  brazen  scroll- 
work ha.  On  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  entrance- 
door,  when  the  court  was  filled  with  seething  human  life,  there 
had  come  one  weak  and  slender  form,  inspired  with  all  the  fire 
and  the  dignity  of  a  great  race  in  that  one  moment.  The 
sickly  and  suffering  Due  de  Lir&  had  looked  quietly  down  on 
the  infuriated  people  with  a  look  half  contempt  and  half  com- 
passion. '  You  intend  to  pass  my  threshold  P '  he  had  said. 
*Very  well;  but  it  will  be  over  ray  dead  body.  Now,  ad- 
vance ! ' 

And  Tricotrin,  whose  pulse  never  beat  so  high  as  under  the 
^ine-draught  of  revolution,  and  whose  voice  the  insurgents 
followed  as  chargers  the  trumpet-call,  hearing  that  quiet  and 
gallant  defiance,  had  turned  on  his  own  people,  and  forced 
wem  back  at  risk  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and  scourged  them 
with  fiery  words  as  pillagers  and  thieves. 

The  nobleman  and  the  revolutionist  had  rarely  crossed  each 
ot)i6r's  paths  since  then.  The  career  of  the  ailing,  learned^ 
secluded  gentlemas,  and  that  of  the  adventurous,  erratic, 
simnvrtempered  bohemian,  could  have  few  points  of  meeting ; 
but  there  had  been  ever  since  esteem  between  them,  though 
the  enormous  divergence  of  their  lives  kept  them  far  asunder. 
.  The  Due  de  Lir^^kst  of  a  mighty  race — oftentimes  envied 
yfiJ^  a  sigh  the  saberb.  health,  the  careless  joyousness,  the 
liberty,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  man  who  owned  naught  but 
his  Mistigri  and  his  Straduarius.  He  himself  had  been  deli- 
Qiite  .of  frame  from  his  birth  upward ;  and  for  this  solitary 
ippresentative  of  bis  old  legitimate  line  there  was  but  one 
creed,  one  king,  one  flag,  possible ;  and  he  had  no  place  nor 
part  in  the  Erance  of  the  present.  Lonely  are  the  men  who 
a^;,before  their  own  time;  but  doubly  isolated  are  the  men 
^ho  are  behind  it.      . 

Eestrained  by  a  fancied  honour  from  departing  ever  from 
the  political  traditicms  of  his  houi^e,  he  spent  ms  years  in 
charity,  in  study,  in  travel,  mingling  little  in  the  pleasures  of 
1^  janjlc,  not  at  all  in  their  ambitions.  He  had  never  married, 
he  had  shimned  the  society  of  women ;  he  was  of  a  nervous  and 
sensitive  temperament,  and  now,  even  the  presence  of  the  gay 
and  haughty  child^oundling  though  she  was — ke^  the  great 
i^leman  almost  silent  and  fdmost  embarrassed.  Foi;  so  long 
a  iperipdi  he  had  never  heeded  the  fairness  of  woman ;  her 
b^tj^ti  W  youth,  b^r  pretty  audapiibie^  were  like  some  starts, 
linsf  revelation  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  missed  and  lost. 
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*Ho  stayed  an  hour  or  more,  watching  the  progreSB  of  the 
painting,  talking  with  Tricotrin  as  scholar  with  scholar,  glanc- 
ing always  at  the  child.  Her  history  he  learned  in  a  few 
words ;  and  he  wondered  to  himself  what  lordly  or  princely 
stock  had  given  to  this  nameless  Waif  her  royal  air  and  her 
imperial  grace.  He  offered  her  many  pleasures ;  among  them 
he  inyited  her  to  go  and  see  his  house,  a  palace  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  art  that  Tricotrin  had  saved  from  the  moh's  de- 
struction. But  Tricotrin  gently  declined  all  his  proposals ;  he 
followed  his  visitor  out  down  the  staircase,  and  spoke  what  he 
would  not  speak  before  Yira. 

'  See  here,  M.  de  Lir^'  he  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway. 
'You  have  just  heard  the  little  one's  history.  I  have  no 
riches ;  she  can  have  none.  What  avail  to  give  her  tastes  that 
cannot  be  gratified,  desires  that  can  only  be  wormwood  P  I 
let  you  come  near  her  because  you  are  a  man  of  pure  honour 
-^she  is  safe  with  you ;  but  I  would  scarce  do  so  with  anyone 
else.  Viva  is  a  foundling ;  Viva  must  be  of  the  people.  She 
is  ready  enough  now  to  rebel  at  her  lot ;  ready  enough  in  her 
innocence  to  throw  herself  into  misery,  if  the  misery  hfive 
gilded  gates  that  she  fancies  are  the  portals  of  power.  We 
must  t^ch  her  content  as  best  we  can,  or  her  future  will  be 
one  of  absolute  wretchedness — if  not  of  disgrace.  I  know 
wdl  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  push  her  one  step  nearer 
that;  so,  understand  my  sole  motive  when  I  saj,  ** S^  merci- 
ful to  the  child,  and  do  not  suggest  to  her  briUiances  she  can 
never  justly  enjoy.** ' 

The  Due  de  lArh  listened  and  bent  his  head. 

*  G-od  forbid  she  should  be  harmed ;  but — such  a  creature  ai 
that — Tricotrin,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be  possible  toteaehher 
contentment  in  poverty.* 

Tricotrin's  eyes  darkened  with  impatience. 

'  I  saved  her  life  for  wretchedness  then,  or  for  shame.  How 
can  riches  come  with  honour  to  a  nameless  ownerless  thins  P 
You  forget ;  men  have  hard  enough  work  to  emerge  from  me 
prejudices  of  your  legitimate  worid ;  women  are  crushed  to 
pieces  under  them.* 

*  That  is  true,'  said  the  nobleman  rimply :  and  he  went  away 
without  more  words. 

Tricotrin  stood  lookmg  out  down  the  narrow  street,  with  its 
peaked  roofs,  and  the  sunset  glimmering  ruddily  in  ike  case* 
Aent  ^lass.  A  band  of  blue-bloused  workmen  were  coming 
along  it  singing  cheerily;  some  boy-painters  were  laughing 
and  talking  aver  theiir  thin  rod  wine  in  the  little  cabarel  op* 
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posite ;  in  a  window  high  above  sat  a  pretty  black-ejed  girl, 
stitching  away  at  the  rose-coloured  skirt  in  which  she  would 
dance  at  a  harriers  ball  that  night.  It  was  all  of  the  *  people ;  * 
but  it  was  all  bright  and  contented. 

He  crushed,  ere  they  rose,  both  a  sigh  and  an  oath. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  happy  in 
Viva's  place;  wh^  must  she  alone  have  this  restless, ambitious, 
incessantly- aspinng,  unconsciously-disdainful  nature,  whick 
made  her  so  ill  at  ease,  so  petulantly  impatient  of  the  life  into 
which  accident  had  thrown  her  ? 

Was  it  the  irrepressible  natural  instinct  of  some  patrician 
blood  in  her  that  thus  worked  in  her  soul  and  corroded  her 
present  peace  by  its  desire  for  unattainable  power  ?  It  might 
be;  who  could  tell  whence  she  came,  this  child  who  thought 
herself  bom  from  the  fairies  ?  Be  that  as  it  might,  it  was  ^e 
that  she  would  never  be  satisfied  as  she  was.  And  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him,  for  his  love  for  her  grew  very  great. 

After  awhile  he  turned  and  went  within ;  he  ascended  the 
stairs  and  called  to  her.  She  came,  thrusting  her  head  out  of 
the  gloom,  like  some  old  master's  Angel  out  of  a  background 
of  bistre  shadow. 

'  My  child,'  he  said  gently,  *  you  have  seen  some  of  the  sights 
of  Paris ;  but  there  are  some  still  that  you  have  not.  Come 
and  look  at  those  now.^ 

She  came.  He  was  more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  she  won- 
dered where  he  was  going.  He  did  not  tell  her ;  but  he  went 
first  to  a  building  where  within  the  entrance- way  was  a  little 
iron  cradle  that  swung  on  a  pivot ;  just  placed  in  it  was  a  year- 
old  child,  naked  and  crying  piteously.  The  cradle  was  just 
turning  for  the  infant  to  be  taken  within. 

'  That  boy  is  a  foundling,  as  you  were,  my  Waif,'  he  said 
softly. 

Some  streets  farther  on  he  paused  again ;  a  group  of  young 
students  were  reading  what  was  written  on  the  door  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

*  Thejr  are  looking  what  operations  take  place  to-morrow,* 
he  said  in  the  same  time.  '  There  are  six ;  six  lives,  then,  that 
will  sufier  the  torment  of  the  knife— suffer  it  that  they  may 
still  drag  on  existence,  sweet  to  them,  though  they  are  poor 
and  of  no  account.' 

Viva  did  not  answer ;  the  unusual  seriousness  of  his  voice 
awed  and  stilled  her.  He  led  her  next  to  a  long  low  shed, 
around  which  a  silent  crowd  was  pressing. 

*  A  dead  body  lies  in  there,'  he  said  to  her.    *  A  young  girl 
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not  much  older  than  you,  who  drowned  herself  last  night  in  the 
Mare  d'Auteuil.  People  have  come  all  daylo  see  if  they  could 
recognise  her ;  no  ono  has  done  so  yet.  There  are  lives  that 
are  quite  lonely  upon  earth.' 

The  child's  face  was  grave  and  pale.  She  still  answered 
npthing ;  but  he  heard  her  breath  come  and  go  quickly. .  He 
passed  onward  to  a  great  dark  melancholy  pile,  where  the  high 
casements  were  barred  with  iron.  He  motioned  to  her  to  look 
up  at  it. 

'  That  is  a  madhouse  for  the  poor.  Among  them  is  an 
actress,  once  as  brilliant,  as  your.  Coriolis.  Can  you  guess 
M^bat  made  her  a  maniac  ?  She  had  an  accident  that  spoiled 
her  beauty,  and  when  she  first  appeared  after  it,  the  cruel 
people  hissed  as  loudly  as  they  had  adored  her.  She  stood  a 
moment  under  the  storm  of  execration,  then  burst  into  frantic 
laughter.  Her  brain  was  gone  from  that  night.  She  had 
been  extravagant  and  vicious.  Such  women  have  n^any  lovers 
ai|d  no  friends.  There  was  only  the  public  asylum  for  her. 
Yet  Coriolis  now  is  not  so  great  as  this  maniac  once  was. 

Still  Viva  said  not  a  word;  but  her  hands  twined  on  his 
arm,  and  clung  there  closely  in  the  fading  evening  light.  He 
led  her  onwara  in  silence  through  dark,  crooked,  wretched 
streein  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of:  she  had  seen  the  Paris 
of  pleasure,  the  Paris  that  was  full  of  light,  of  wealth,  of  mer- 
ciless gaieiy,  of  boundless  recklessness ;  this  was  the  Paris  of 
crime,  of  misery,  of  famine. 

!Fetid  odours  met  her  like  the  blasts  of  poisonous  furnaces ; 
hideous  outcries  filled  the  air ;  ghastly  shapes  flitted  through 
the  gloom,  of  raving  women  and  of  starving  men,  and  of  crea- 
tures all  unsexed  by  drink  or  guilt,  who  had  nor  womanhood 
nor  manhood- left.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  that  Gehenna, 
where  the  love  of  that  brutalised  populace  made  him  sacred, 
he  felt  the  child*  brave  though  she  was,  trembling  through  all 
her  delicate  limbs.    He  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

*  Viva,  look  well.  Take  that  picture  with  you  on  your  me- 
mory. This  is  how  the  mass  of  hiiman  lives  in  every  city  lives ; 
they  who  of  their  own  will  sink  to  it  may  merit  their  hell,  but 
thousands  on  thousands  are  horn  in  such  a  pit  of  crime,  of  in- 
famy, of  agony  as  this,  breathi;^  its  poisons  as  their  first  and 
onlv  breath  of  life— and  then  the  world  can  wonder  that  it 
"eoKs  with  ^in !  * 

She  shuddered,  and  clung  closer  to  him,  and  hid  her  face 
upon  his  breast. 

•  Take  me  away  I  O,  take  me.  away ! '  she  whispered.  *  How 
wicked  T  was  to  ever  complain  or  repine! '  ^ 
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He  led  her  home  in  the  same  silence,  and  up  the  itaini  to 
where  a  wood-fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  little  chamber ;  in  its 
light  he  saw  that  she  was  yerj  pale,  her  hair  was  heayj  with 
night  dew,  her  limbs  shook  still.  He  drew  her  to  the  warmth, 
and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 

'  Have  I  been  cruel,  mj  child?  Your  feyer  of  discontent 
needed  a  sharp  cure.  Life  lies  before  you,  Yiya,  and  you  alone 
can' mould  it  for  yourself.  Sin  and  anguish  fill  nine-tenths  oi 
the  world :  to  one  soul  that  basks  in  Mgnt^  a  tho'tisaod  perish  in 
darkness ;  I  dare  not  let  you  go  on  limger  in  your  dangerous 
belief  that  the  world  is  one  wide  paradise,  and  that  the  high 
road  of  its  joys  is  the  path  of  reckless  selfishn^M.  Can  you 
not  think  that  there  are  lots  worse  than  that  of  a  guiltless 
child  who  is  wdl  loyedand  well  guarded,  and  has  all  her  future 
still  before  her?' 

Ere  his  words  were  done,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  in  an  abandonment  of  emotion, — the  loosened  tide  of  all 
her  pent-up  wonder,  grief,  and  fear.  It  was  the  terror  of  eyery 
young  life  that  sees  &r  the  first  time  the  hopeless  and  unnum- 
bered miseries  that  fill  the  world. 

'  O,  how  wicked  'I  was  1 '  she  murmured  again,  lifting  her 
tear-laden  eyes  to  the  face  that  oyer  for  her  had  the  compas- 
sion and  benignity  of  a  god.  '  I,  who  am  so  happy  I  I,  who 
haye  you  to  care  for  me ! ' 

A  beautiful  light  shone  in  his  own  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her  • 
he  answered  nothing  in  words,  but  he  stooped  bis  head  and 
kissed  her.  To  her  it  was  only  the  old  familiar  tenderness  of 
pardon  and  of  sympathy ;  but  for  him  it  had  a  new  sweetness — 
the  sweetness  of  a  new  loye. 

As  children  dream  by  firelight,  so  he  dreamt  too  in  the 
warmth  of  the  burning  logs. 

Her  loye  for  him  was  deep  and  true ;  the  unrest  of  her  yery 
early  youth  would  |mms  away ;  her  fanciful  desires  were  the 
caprices  of  an  imaginatiye  and  but  half-dawned  intelligence ; 
was  it  not  possible  tliat  his  pity  on  her  when  she  ha4  been 
naught  to  him  might  be  rewaraed  now  that  she  had  grown 
dear  to  him  P 

Feminine  natures  were  things  so  mutable ;  the  fancied  am- 
bitions of  women  faded  so  often  and  so  happily  in,  the  d«iwn  of 
their  affections ; — could  she  not  find  her  pleasure  as  he  did,  in 
wandering  oyer  fresh  lands,  keeping  oyer  in  eternal  summer  P^— 
could. she  not,  as  others  of  her  sex  had  done,  forget  the  desires 
of  pomp  and  of  power,  in  the  sunny  eyes  aiid  the  murmuring 
Upa  of  (^hpring  that  should  spring  up  in  her  youth,  like  the 
wnite-blossoms  that  encircle  the  scarce-opened  blush-flower  ? 
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It  was  only  a  dream ;  but  dreams,  only,  are  fair,  till  the 
dreamer  awakes. 
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The  dream  remained  with  him  all  the  following  day — a  day 
spent  at  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  where  every  graceftil  tree 
that  grew  tall  and  beautiful  above  the  mossy  sward,  and  every 
water-bird  that  splashed  and  floated  in  the  weed-choked  pools, 
whispered  to  Viva's  fancy  some  mournful  warning  of  the  in- 
stability  of  power.  She  was  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  the 
warning.  The  Trianon  made  her  very  thoughtful,  she  did  not 
know  much  history,  but  she  knew  that  one  history  which 
looks  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  speaks 
in  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  old  music,  and  steals  down  the 
gentle  winds  that  stir  the  same  boughs  which  once  screened 
sun  and  heat  from  the  white  Austrian  brow. 

It  made  her  thoughtliil,  but  she  was  very  happy  lying  under 
the  odorous  pines,  and  listening  to  Tricotrin's  stones  of  that 
old  dead  time. 

The  thoughtfulness  passed;  the  ha|)piness  remained  when 
she  was  back  again  in  the  Pays  Latin,  in  the  little  high  cosy 
chamber,  watching  the  simmering  of  a  wonderful  sweet  soup 
she  had  concocted  in  Spanish  fashion,  after  his  directions,  of 
potatoes,  and  wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices,  bubbling  Altogether 
m  a  brazen  jar. 

*  Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre,  Viva,  when  we  have  tasted  that 
oila  podrida  P '  he  asked ; — ^they  had  gone  to  the  theatre  each 
night  that  she  had  been  in  Fans. 

V  iva  shook  her  head. 

*  And  why  P    Theatres  were  your  Elysium.* 

'Thev  are  nothing  to  me  since  she  is  not  true! '  murmured 
the  child.    •  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  act  again !  * 

*  Chut !  How  can  actresses  be  true,  little  one  ?  They  are 
alwaprs  representing  what  they  do  not  feel.' 

Viva  shook  her  head  again. 

'  I  thought  it  was  all  true,'  she  said  softly ;  *  else  I  should 
n6t  have  cared.' 

She  had  been  wounded  in  her  tonde^est  point — her  good 
faith.    She  had  believed  in  this  woman  with  all  her  soul;  she 
had  identified  herself  with  all  that  the  actress  had  portittyed' 
that  all  this  which  had  so  moved  her  should  have  been  talsdi 
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made  her  feel  cheated  and  despoiled ;  that  the  Bweetneas  of 
that  angel-face  should  have  been  only  a  painted  mask,  made 
her  resent  the  theft,  on  false  pretences,  of  her  sympathy  and 
love. 

At  that  moment,  happily  for  the  disianction  of  her  thoughts, 
the  soup  boiled  over ;  viva  was  at  once  absorbed  in  its  rescue. 
It  was  hot,  sweet,  strong,  delicious,  and,  better  than  all,  of  her 
own  preparation.  She  was  just  pouring  it  out,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Due  de  Jjirk  entered  in  the  twilight.  Yiva 
was  incensed  beyond  measure !  Ah,  how  mean  a  thing  of  the 
people  she  must  look,  she  thought,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  the 
nre,  her  hands  filled  with  a  brass  pipkin,  her  laueh  ringing 
loud  and  long  because  the  little  round  apples,  studc  all  over 
with  cloves,  bobbed  so  droUj  up  and  down  in  the  fragrant 
mixture  1  So  she  fancied ;  little  dreanung  that  the  stranger 
was  musing  what  a  picture  for  Hebe  she  looked,  and  thinldn^ 
that  he  would  have  given  all  he  owned  to  be  able  to  find  mirth 
and  pleasure  in  apples  dancing  on  a  frothy  lake  of  wine  as  she 
did,  and  as  Ben  tfonson  had  done  before  ner. 

She  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  new  comer ;  she 
did  not  know  his  rank;  she  thought  him  cold,  gray,  silent, 
uninteresting, — not  the  least  like  King  Arthur,  or  even  the 
Prince  Faineant ;  but  he  had  given  her  a  seat  in  a  carriage, 
and  Viva  was  of  the  temper  that  made  her  always  want  to 
look  her  very  best,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  organ-grinder  that 
she  listened  to  in  the  streets.  Moreover,  she  saw  that  he 
admired  her  and  studied  her,  though  he  said  little  to  her,  but 
conversed  almost  entirely  with  Tricotrin  or  Mere  M^vert; 
and  she  had  that  thorough  coquetry  by  nature  which  made  her 
love  homage,  whether  or  no  she  cared  two  straws  for  the  one 
who  rendered  it.  To  some,  admiration  is  valueless,  unless 
from  those  who  in  turn  they  also  admire ;  but  Yiva  was  not  so 
fiutidious.  She  delighted  in  even  the  stupid  open-mouthed 
stare  of  amazement  at  her  loveliness,  that  a  despised  cow^bo^ 
would  give  as  she  passed  the  place  where  he  lay  among  his 
gnusing  herds.    For  she  was  feminine  to  her  heart's  core. 

The  Duke's  advent  spoilt  her  soup,  and  also  spoilt  her 
content. 

Tricotrin  saw  that  impatiently.  Himself,  he  had  both 
regard  and  respect  for  the  grave,  gentle,  melancholy  person 
whose  dignities  brought  so  little  joy  with  them ;  but  he  wished 
the  nobleman  had  not  found  his  way  to  this  attic,  and  he  was 
perplexed  as  to  his  meaning  in  coming  there.  With  less  than 
Ids  usual  courtesy  he  cut  the  visit  shorter  than  it  would  have 
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been  by  bidding  bi&  caller  fareweU,  and  taking  Yiva  with  him 
to  a  caf6  chantant. 

The  girl  heartily  enjoyed  these  things,  and  he  loved  to  see 
her  among  them,  since  they  were  what  he  could  easily  bestow. 
The  music  enchanted  her ;  and  the  coarser  meanings  of  some 
popular  songs  could  not  harm  her,  since  she  was  in  absolute 
Ignorance  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  phrases  that 
evoked  auch  laughter  around  her.  She  laughed,  too,  because 
the  melodies  were  so  mirth-provoking  in  their  airy  and  droll 
cadences,  because  the  ga»>lit  scene  was  bo  pretty  and  exciting, 
because  all  those  students  and  grisettes  about  her  laughed  so 
riotously ;  but  the  songs  might  have  been  in  Greek  for  aught 
that  she  understood  of  them. 

Then,  when  they  were  over,  she  sat  at  a  little  round  taMe 
and  ate  her  ices,  and  tasted  her  first  champagne,  and  amused 
herself  with  the  eternal  stream  of  picturesque  ^as-lit  life  that 
passed  before  her,  and  went  to  bed  just  tired  enough  to  £ftll 
asleep  at  once  and  dreamlessly.  He  had  made  her  forget  her 
own  discontent :  she  was  happy,  and  found  that  it  was  after 
all  possible  to  enjoy  oneself  among  ^  the  people.* 

But  fate  undid  all  that  he  had  done.  The  next  day,  in  the 
dusky  hour,  Yiva,  1^  alone  for  a  little  while,  sat  in  the 
window-seat  reading  by  the  lingering  light  a  historical  romance 
that  delighted  her — a  romance  wherein  a  herdsman's  adopted 
daughter,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  proved  to  be  sole  heiress 
of  the  mighty  castle  that  had  frowned  upon  her  from  her  birth. 
She  was  absorbed  in  it  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
some  personage  in  a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold^  and  into  thie 
chamber^  thus  ushered  but  unannounced,  came  the  niost 
exquisite  little  figure  she  had  ever  beheld.  The  figure  of  a 
very  small,  very  old  lady,  with  the  most  delicate  features  con- 
ceivable, white  hair,  black  eyes,  that  still  shone  like  stars,  a 
profusion  of  laces,  a  gold-heaaed  stick,  and  red  high-heeled  shoes 
that  clicked  a  musical  patter  all  over  the  bare  floor. 
^  A  fairy  at  last !  Viva  rose,  transfixed.  '  It  must  be  Cinder- 
*  ella's  godmother  herself!'  she  thought;  Hhere  could  liot  be 
-  two  fairies  like  that  1'  Aiid  in  an  instant  her  imagination  l^apt 
I  back  to  her  home  by  the  Loire,  and  she  saw  Boi  I)or6  changed 
into  a  beautiful  prince,  and  B6b^  into  four  whi^  horses,  and 
the  pumpkins  into  gilded  carriages,  aud  the  chestnuts  into  dia- 
monds, and  herself  into ^but  her  dreams  were  broken  by 

the  fairy's  voice,  imperious  but  kindly : 
*Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  child?' 
*  Yes,*  murmured  Viva,  awed  by  this  immortal  visitant  as  she 
would  have  been  bv  no  aortal  empress. 
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•Indeed!  Who,  then P* 

Viva's  answer  was  hushed  and  reverential.  *  A  fairj  I  And 
I  have  hoped  for  you  so  long.* 

The  lady  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  then  fairly  laughed 
outright.  She  was  not  displeased ;  her  old  age  being  very 
lovely  and  delicate,  it  was  neither  distasteful  nor  inappropriate 
to  be  taken  for  a  fairy. 

'  No  my  dear,  you  mistake/  she  said,  seating  herself  on  one 
of  the  hard  chairs.  '  I  am  no  fairy,  though  I  may  do  as  well  as 
one,  perhaps.    I  am  the  Duchesse  do  Lir&.' 

Viva  said  nothing ;  she  {elt  perfectly  certain  that  she  was 
right,  that  nothing  mortal  could  be  so  exquisite,  so  small,  yet 
so  awe-inspinng  as  her  visitant ;  but  she  knew  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  contradict  fairies  when  they  wished  to  suppress  their 
identity,  and  remained  discreetly  silent  accordingly. 

'  Come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you,*  said  her  visitant. 

Viva  obeyed,  a  little  anxiously  ;  how  did  she  know  but  what 
her  guest  might  change  the  brass  pipkin  into  a  chariot,  and 
whisk  her  off  through  the  open  lattice  ? 

Madame  be  Lira  turned  her  gently  to  the  fiiding  light,  and 
looked  her  all  over  with  inexorable  scrutiny.  Not  a  single  fla;w 
could  have  escaped  those  ruthless  and  piercing  eyes ;  but  they 
failed  to  find  one,  and  softened  their  gaze  ere  their  inspection 
was  done. 

*  Very  well,  very  indeed,*  she  muttered  as  she  loosened  her 
hold  on  the  child.  '  Of  an  exquisite  grace,  as  he  said ;  and 
surely  not  of  the  people.* 

Viva  coloured  hot  as  she  heard. 

*  Ton  are  very  pretty — nay,  you  are  very  beautiful!*  pursued 
the  old  lady  calmly  and  critically.  *  "With  another  year  or  two, 
when  your  form  shall  have  fully  developed,  you  will  be  magni- 
ficent,— with  culture  and  dresd.  I  have  heatd  idl  about  you. 
Ton  call  yourself  Viva?* 

'Yes,  madame;*  she  was  still  thinking  of  all  ^at  she  would 
l^t  this  fairy  to  do :  first  and  foremost,  Tricotrin  must  be  made 
King  of  the  World,  and  grand'mere  must  be  given  new  youth. 

*  Viva  I  It  means  nothing,  but  it  is  not  ugly.  You  could 
'  not  have  heen  baptised  in  a  Oatholic  country,  for  there  ib  no 

such  name  in  the  Saints*  .Calendar.  Well,  you  e^  «  hand- 
some child,  and  I  pity  you,  my  dear.  I  will  take  you  home  to 
stay  with  me.* 

*  To  stay  with  you  !*  echoed  Viva  in  amazement.  She  had 
been  a  little  bewildered  as  to  why  a  fairy  godmother  should 
allude  to  the  matter  of  a  baptism  at  which  she  must  have  been 
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tlie  principal  person  present,  and  sbe  did  not  think  it  according 
to  elfin  creeds  to  be  very  particular  about  tbe  saints  or  their 
calendar  either.  But  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  in  her  palace  of 
doud  or  of  sea-cayern,  was  an  instantaneous  transformation 
about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Did  she  not  know  what 
Cinderella  had  gone  to  ?  *  But  I  cannot — I  dare  not !'  she  mur- 
mured in  sudden  remejnbrance.  '  I  must  hear  first  what  he 
says.  He  was  so  angry  about  the  young  Prince,  and  I  cannot 
vex  him  again — * 

'I  thank  you,  my  Waif,'  said  a  voice  from  the  doorway, 
*  You  have  been  faithful  under  trial,  which  Peter,  whom  men 
call  saint,  was  not.' 

The  Duchees  de  Liri  put  up  her  gold  glasses  at  the  figure  she 
beheld — a  figure  very  strange  to  ner,  with  his  linen  blouse, 
and  his  greaj;  meerschamn,  and  his  little  black  Mistigri,  who 
•poke  in  this  caireless  fashion,  and  blasphemed  the  rock  of  the 
Church ! 

'  Madame  la  Duchesse,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  her  with 
that  courteousness  which,  frank  to  all  men,  was  graceful  to  all 
women,  'you  are  come  to  see  my  Waif?  Nay,  that  is  kind  and 
generous.    May  I  ask  to  what  ^ou  were  tempting  herP' 

Tbe  old  Duchess  gazed  at  him  in  silence ;  she  had  heard  of 
him,  but  she  had  never  seen  him.  She  had  expected  a  man  of 
the  has  peuple,  with  whom  she  could  have  dealt  in  sublime 
condescension ;  she  saw  a  man  to  whom  even  she  felt  conde* 
scension  was  not  possible,  and  who  had,  even  to  her  fastidious 
eyes,  an  air  of  race  and  of  breeding  undeniable. 

Tricotrin  turned  to  the  child.  '  Go  to  your  room,  Viva ; 
Madame  and  I  will  talk  alone.' 

Yiva  obeyed,  though  very  reluctantly  and  with  many  a  glance 
at  her  fairy. 

'  There  was  no  need  to  send  her  away,'  said  the  old  lady 
coldly.  'My  son  is  interested  in  her;  he  begged  me  to  show 
her  some  kindness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  child  of  so 
much  promise  should  be  lost  in  such  a  life  as  this.  I  am 
willing  that  she  should  come  and  stay  a  while  in  my  house- 
hold, that  I  may  see  if  anything  can  be  made  of  her — 

'Made  of  herl'  echoed  Tricotrin  bitterly.  *Tou  mean, 
madame,  that  you  would  amuse  yourself  with  her  while  she  is 
fresh  to  you,  as  with  some  new  bird  from  the  tropics ;  and 
then,  when  you  have  tired  of  her,  have  her  trained  for  the 
opera,  or  cast  off  for  the  theatre,  as  the  bird  might  be  given 
to  sing  in  a  public  show,  no  matter  whether  its  first  notes  we/e 
Us  death-knell  't ' 
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He  spoke  with  unconBidered  irony,  on  the  sting  of  the  im- 

f>atient  wrath  that  he  felt  that  these  aristocrats  could  never 
eave  her  in  peace,  hut  roust  ever  try  to  turn  her  away  froit. 
him  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  seemed  knitted  closest  to  hia. 
Madame  de  Lira  rose  with  that  dignity  which,  in  so  fragile 
a  form,  had  so  awed  the  Waif. 

*  Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  ingratitude  on  your  part,*  she 
said  icily, '  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  Your  insolence  is 
■ufficient  to  frustrate  all  my  efforts  for  the  young  girl's  welfare.' 

Tricotrin's  forehead  flushed ;  he  saw  tmit  he  had  been  rude 
to  an  aged  woman* 

'  I  was  wrong,  madame, '  he  said  quickly.  '  Pardon  me.  It 
ftings  me  to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  bartered  inj 
that  is  all.' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  barter,'  said  the  slow  gentle  voice 
of  the  Due  de  Lir&  behind  him. 

His  mother  interrupted  his  words. 

*  My  son,  to  comply  with  your  wishes  I  have  done  what  has 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.  The  matter  has  concluded 
lui  I  foresaw  ;  take  me  to  my  carnage.' 

'  Stay,  madame,'  entreated  her  son  reverentially ;  *  the  mat- 
ter is  but  commenced.  What  has  Viva  herself  said  ? — The 
Duchess,'  he  continued  to  Tricotrin  hurriedly, '  came  to  invite 
the  child  for  a  month's  stay  with  her,  at  my  wish.  Surely  you 
cannot  refuse  such  a — ' 

*I  leave  yon  to  make  your  entreaty  to  your — ^friend,'  said 
the  Duchess  with  her  deUcate  glacial  sneer,  that  she  did  not 
spare  even  to  her  son.  'The  girl  can  accept  or  can  refuse. 
But  I  must  beg  you  to  take  me  downstairs.  Whether  it  be 
ignorance  or  insolence  in  this  person,  I  do  not  seek  to  inquire ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  ingratitude,  and  strange  neglect  of  that 
young  creature's  interests.* 

The  last  sentence  struck  Tricotrin  with  a  pang.  Was  his 
love  growing  brutal  in  selflshness  P 

*  Forgive  me,  madame,'  he  said  rapidly ;  '  I  was  rude  to  you. 
It  stings  me  to  have  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  traded  in ; 
but  what  is  it  you  mean  to  her  ?  ' 

The  old  aristocrat  was  softened  tram  her  wrath. 

'  A  fine  man,  and  gracefully  mannered,'  she  mused,  as  she 
answered  still  coldly :  '  I  mean  well,  as  you  may  imagine.  M. 
de  Lira  interests  himself  in  this  child.  She  is  beautiful ;  she 
is  unfortunate ;  she  occupies  a  terrible  position  in  having  no 
firiend  but  yourself.  I  would  rescue  her  from  it,  if  it  be  pos- 
9iUe.    M.  de  Lira  afErms  that  he  hkoself  answers  for  the 
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trath  of  your  story  concerning  her;  he  has  perfect  ikith  in 
your  integrity ;  and  it  seems  to  us—' 
Tricotrin's  eyes  blazed  like  a  lion's. 

*  Madame,  I  can  hear  no  more  words  in  that  tone  I  Do  you 
speak  of  us  like  paupers?  "A  terrible  position  I"  why 
does  Viva  occupy  a  terrible  position  P  She  has  been  reared 
according  to  nature,  and  not  according  to  art.  Is  that  ter- 
rible?    It  is  rare.' 

*It  is  impossible  to  converse  with  anj  one  who  demeaira 
himself  thus,*  dfcserved  the  Duchess  frigidly.  '  I  say "  ter- 
rible "  advisedly.  The  position  of  any  female  child  just  grow- 
ing to  womanhood  must  be  so  with  no  friend  but  a  man  who 
states  that  he  is  hot  her  father,  and  does  not  purpose  to  be- 
come her  husband.' 

Tricotrin  started,  and  the  blood  flushed  his  forehead  as  he 
heard.     He  paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

'  I  am  old  enough  to  be  the  one,  too  old  to  be  the  other/  he 
answered  at  length.  *  But — I  thank  you  for  having  shown  me 
a  danger  for  her  that  I  had  overlooked.' 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  him  with  her  piercing  eyes,  whidb 
had  lost  little  of  the  keenness  of  their  youth. 

*  The  girl  is  beautiful,'  she  said  curtly,  taking  a  sweetmeat 
from  a  sflver  box. 

He  felt  all  that  she  intended  to  convey  under  that  simple 
observation. 

'Madame,  I  thank  you,'  he  said  hurriedly.  *Tou  have  re- 
called to  jme  the  world's  scepticism  of  all  innocence  or  honesty, 
and  its  ready  credulity  of  all  vileness!  Por^ve  my  late 
roughness,     what  is  it  you  would  offer  to  the  child  ? ' 

I&dame  de  Lir^  coughed  a  little.  She  was  hardly  prepftl^ 
for  so  direct  a  question ;  so  she  parried  it. 

'  I  offer  her — ^my  countenance.  If  she  come  under  my  roof 
for  a  few  weeks,  I  can  better  determine  what  will  be  for  her 
real  good  hereafter.  In  any  case  you  may  be  certain  that  I 
shoula  do  whatever  was  just,  and  give  whatever  social  advantages 
she  might  prove  herself  to  deserve.' 

He  repressed  a  passionate  oath  at  the  insolence  of  patronage 
that  ran  through  all  the  words.  They  were  meant  in  kindliness, 
and  out  of  justice  towards  Viva :  it  was  not  his  right  to  cast 
them  back  with  all  the  contempt  and  impatience  that  rose  at 
them  in  his  soul. 

*Do  you  mean,^  he  said  at  length — and  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  hard — 'that  you  will  play  with  Viva  for  awhile  as  with 
some  new  lapdog,  or  rare  piece  offaienee,  and  when  you  have 
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wearied  of  her,  east  her  aside  aa  jou  cast  the  dog  and  the  chiiia 
to  the  pages  or  the  cabinets  P  Or  do  70a  mean  a  noble  una 
humane  benevolence,  which  will  honour  jou  more  than  all  jonr 
charities  and  bequests  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world  ?  Do 
you  mean — * 

Madame  de  Lira's  sparkling  eyes  were  gathering  fierce  fire, 
and  she  would  haye  answered  the  audacity  of  such  an  arraign- 
ment b^  withdrawing^  once  and  for  all,  her  unappreciated  con- 
descension,  had  not  the  gentle  voice  of  her  son  mterposed. 

'  Tricotrin^  you  misapprehend  us,  I  fear.  It  it  at  my  ei»- 
treaty  that  my  mother  has  come  hither  to  see  what  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  our  power  to  do  for  your  Waif.  Will  you  come 
aside  with  me,  and  let  Yira  return  to  the  Dnchessf  * 

Tricotrin  shook  himself  with  a  gesture  of  intoloable  impa> 
tience. 

^For  what?  That  she  may  be  made  more  ill«oontent  still 
with  the  life  that  is  simplest,  truest,  and  most  innocent  for  her  i ' 

Madame  de  Lir^  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  My  son,  oblige  me  by  taking  me  to  my  carriage.  You  wiU 
be  so  good  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  ia  the  right  when  I 
predicted  the  outrage  I  should  receive  as  my  reward  for  gratify- 
ing your  wishes  against  my  own  judgment. 

'  Outrage !  By  heaven  1 '  cried  Tricotrin,  with  all  the  head- 
long impidse  of  pain.  '  Would  you  admit  the  title  of  a  stranger 
to  claim  one  .of  your  lapdogs  ?  Yiva  has  as  much  interest  lor 
me  as  your  greyhounds  for  you.' 

But  the  old  Duchess  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
W(»rds,  and  was  descending  the  crooked  stairs  to  her  equipa^ 
A  few  moments  later  her  son  reentered  the  room.  Q&riootna 
stood  silent  on  the  hearth,  with  tiie  red  blaze  of  the  stormily 
setting  sun  shed  full  across  him.  He  did  not  lock  up ;  he  did 
not  speak.    The  other  hesitated  a  minute,  thrai  approached  him. 

'  T^cotrin,  you  were  surely  discourteous  to  my  mother  P  * 

^  Possibly.*  ,  ■  T 

'And  you  tofnlly  misapprehended  heir.' 


That  I  doubt. 


ij 


',  /The  ftiflt  of  h^r  visits  if  fault  it  be,  lies)  mthme^-  I  haye 
endeavoured  to  interest  her  in^  Yiva ;  I  have  sueeeeded' in  doing 
PQ.  Xou'  must  kdow  that  she-  caEn  be  a'  vaUiable  friend  if  she 
pteases ;  [and  in,.tbis  inslknce'I  .beKeve  she  would  so  pleasd. 
Are  you  justified  in  depriving'  the  child  of  all  the  benefits  she 
wotld  derive  from  such  friendship  ?' 

'Benefits!    What  benefits?    To  be  subject  to  the  cold 
winds  of  caprice  P    To  be  tiie  playti^ing  of  a  fine  lady's  vagaries  P 

u  2 
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To  flee  the  flmQe  of  to-day  become  the  sneer  of  to-morrow  f 
To  be  a  patronised  thing,  on  whom  great  people  can  vent  at 
their  wilt  their  variations  of  ennui  and  spleen  P  I  perceive 
nothing  in  such  '*  benefits  "  deserving  either  of  my  acceptance 
or  of  her  gratitude.' 

*  You  are  unjust.  "We  are  not  the  heartless  and  frivolous 
creatures  you  would  make  us  to  be.    If  Viva — ' 

Tricotrin  was  not  softened  by  the  gentle  words :  they  tenfold 
increased  ihe  unreasoning,  vehement  rage  that  possessed  him-^ 
the  rage  bom  of  pain  like  that  of  some  gallant  animal  under  a 
•hot-wound. 

*  Viva !  what  of  Viva  P  What  has  any  living  creature  to  do 
with  Viva  save  myself  P  Because  I  cannot  keep  her  in  the 
luxurious  wastefulness  of  a  palace,  can  I  lay  no  claim  to  a  life 
that  I  saved  P  Because  I  found  her  nameless,  penniless,  owners- 
less,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  first  stranger  that  fancies  her 
has  stronger  daim  on  her  existence  than  I  r  Because  a  child's 
heated  imaginations,  and  the  poisonous  whispers  of  fools,  for 
awhile  make  her  ingrate  enough  to  despise  the  life  that  has 
sheltered  her  body  and  kept  stainless  her  soul,  is  that  plea 
enough  for  me  to  surrender  every  right  to  protect,  and  eveir 
title  to  guide  her  P  "  She  is  ill-content,"  say  you.  Good  Gtodl 
was  thero  ever  a  fondled  thing  that  did  not  bite  through  the 
hand  that  caresses  itP  Was  there  ever  a  plant  rearea  with 
eare  and  with  t^idemess  that  an  alien  hand  did  not  break  off 
the  flowering  crown  when  it  blossomed  P  ''  Ill-content ! "  A 
fine  plea!  Would  she  have  been  more  content,  pray  you, 
learea  in  the  public  nurseries,  where  the  children  of  bastardy 
are  cursed  from  their  infancy  up,  for  the  crime  of  having  come 
to  the  birth  undesired  and  un-welcomed  P ' 

The  flery  torrent  of  words  rushed  headlong  from  his  lips  ; 
the  claims  he  never  breathed  to  her,  he  flung  out  in  the  face 
of  those  who  desired  to  rob  him  of  her ;  the  passion  of  his 
temperament,  that  slept  under  the  sunny  vivacity  of  his 
habitual  nature,  broke  loose  under  the  unbearable  pang  that  it 
was  to  him  to  have  her  thus  sought  and  thus  bribed.  Ilia 
impulses  were  hot  and  swift  as  volcanic  fire,  and  he  stayed 
neither  to  consider  nor  restrain  them. 

The  Due  de  lArk  listened  witii  regret,  but  not  in  anger ; 
for  he  knew  the  provocation  that  he  gave,  and  he  knew  the 
justice  of  the  resentmeut  it  awakened. 

'  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  sneak  quite  plainly  P '  he  said  at 
last.  *  Of  course  you  have  indisputable  claim  to  all  her  love 
tnd  fealty  \  indisputable  til^e  to  defend  and  shape  her  lift 
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liowioeyer  may  soom  heat  to  joa.  But  what  is  it  that  does 
seem  so  ?     W  hat  va  it  you  intend  to  do  with  her  ? ' 

Tricotrin's  ejes  fired  like  an  angry  hawk's. 

'I  deny  the  right  of  anj  one  to  ask  the  ^estionP* 

'  Perhaps  I  have  no  nght,'  answered  his  hearer  patiently. 
'  Nevertheless  I  do  so.  listen,  Tricotrin.  K  you  project  to 
make  this  girl  anything  more  to  you  than  she  is  now,  say  so^ 
and  I  wHl  not  press  a  single  word  more  on  you.  She  ft  jours 
by  right  in  that  case ;  ana  none  of  a  surety  have  weightier  ov 
nobler  claim  upon  her  heart  or  her  future  than  you,  who 
stand  in  the  stead  to  her  of  eyery  tie.  But  if  you  haye  no 
such  intent  and  all  you  haye  hitherto  said  imphes  that  you 
l^ye  not,  you  will  scarcely  be  enabled  much  longer  to  continue 
your  present  relationship  to  her.  Beflect,  jott  have  no  pa* 
rentage  to  her ;  can  you  oe  the  sole  companion  and  protector 
of  ber  life  without  exposing  her  to  injurious  suspicion  ?  Will 
the  world  give  you  credit  for  your  disinterestedness,  <^  her  for 
her  innocence  ?    It  has  too  little  of  either  itself  to  do  so.* 

'  Pshaw  1 '  broke  in  Tricotrin  with  imperious  scorn.  '  Haye 
I  ever  lived  for  the  world — that  bugbear  and  scarecrow  of  the 
millions  of  fools,  the  breath  of  whose  lungs  is  the  lies  off  other 
men's  lips  ?  The  world !  What  have  Yiva  and  I  to  do  with 
the  world?  We  forg^et  it;  it  can  afford  to  forget  us,  a 
bohemian  and  a  foundlmg.* 

*  You  can  forget  it ;  she  cannot,  she  will  not ;  ioir  it  will  noi 
forget  her.  Hear  me  out.  You  are  just,  you  are  true.  You 
will  admit  a  truth  even  when  it  militate  against  your  desire. 
If  Viva  be.not  vour  wife,  not  your  daughter,  bow  shall  you  pern 
suade  others  that  she  is  ndt  your  mistress  ?.  If  her  love  foe 
Tou  be  not  such  as  would  make  her  happy  in  union  with  you» 
how  shall  you  render  her  future  content  r  You  said  yourself 
a.few  nights  ago,  that,  if  ill-content,  she  must  beeesie  of  all 
women  the  most  miserable.  It  is  certain  she  will  do  so.  You 
will  attempt  impossibilities  if  you  seek  to  keep  her  womanhood 
in  the  same,  sohtude  that  has  made  her  childhood  so  joyfoJU 
She  is  ambitious,  proud,  quick  to  resent,  eager  to  enjoy ;  is  it 
for  the  child  whom  you  regard  so  tenderly  that  you  can  de- 
termine to  prepare  a  future  in  which  all  the  darkness  of  an 
imputed  shame,  and  none  of  tbe  iK)lace  of  an  indulged  love, 
wiU  be  her  portion  ? ' 

'  O  Godr  The  words  escaped  him  with  the  stifled  cry  itf  a 
fierce  suffering.  He  swung  round  and  flashed  his  eyes  over 
the  speaker.  *You  find  strange  eloquence!  Axe  jfou  hef 
lover  too  ? ' 
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-  '  Yoa  know  me  better  than  tiiat/  said  the  other  simply,  with 
a  gentle  dignity  that  bore  an  unspoken  rebuke  in  it.  '  A 
lover ! — I  !  My  ^ars  may  be  no  more  than  your  own ;  but  I 
have  none  of  your  youth  left  in  me.  Left,  do  I  say  ?  I  never 
knew  it.  No ;  I  speak  as  I  do  merely  from  such  interest  in 
her  as  any  one — not  a  brute  or  a  tibertine^-must  feel  for  * 
young  creature  of  such  promise.  What  I  say  sounds  harsh 
tend  insol^t,  doubtless ;  but  your  justice  will  acknowledge  the 
singleness  of  ray  motive.  I  have  no  title  to  dictate  to  you,  no 
excuse  perhaps  £3r  interference  with  you ;  but  I  do  repeat^ 
this :— you,  who  are  so  anxious  to  guard  her  from  every  e¥il 
breath ;  you  who  have  acted  with  so  much  nobility  toward  har 
m  her  defeneelesMiess,  must,  for  your  own  conscience'  sake^ 
and  the  sake  oi  her  future,  choose  between  one  of  two  things. 
Take  the  right  of  maarnage  over  her  life,  or  do  not  sta^ 
between  her  a|id  ^my  mother's  protection  of  her.  You  alone 
•%n  know  which  of  the  two  win  bedt  advance  her  happiness 
and  yours.  Whichever  you  decide  on,  tdl  me ;'  and  in  either 
ease,  believe  me,  my  friendship  is  yours  if  you  will  have  it. 
A  Lira  does  not  soon  forget ;  I  have  not  forgotten  the  July 
night  in  my  Cour  d'Honneur.' 

'  He  passed  quickly  through  the  evening  gloom,  and  out 
firooi  the  Jlttle  chamber  as  the  words  left  his  lips;  he  was 
generous,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  it  had  not  b§en'  without  fear 
flind  hesitation  that  he  had  spoken  them. 

i'  Tricotrin,  in  his  solitude,  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood 
before  the  wood'-fire,  whose  flames  were  now  the  only  li^ht 
kit  in  the  darkened  room.  The  chimes  of  a  neighbourm|( 
ctock  told  off^iwo  quarters,  with  the  strokes  echoing  through 
the  open  casement,  but  he  did  not  heav  them.  He  was  mi 
lii  thought.  -       • 

J  The  m»rcy  he  had  shown  was  bringing  its  reward-— in  bitter*^ 

nvDv. 

'  '  To  have  the  fiite  of  B^uno  I '  he  muttered,  dashing  the  fiiU* 
ing  hair  fr^n  his  eyes  that  looked  gloomily  down  into  the 
leading  flames. 

-  To  take  from  gratitude  what  would  not  come  from  love*-^to 
gain  through  innocent  tenderness  what  would  not  be  given 
through  )dp^^t>afttion-^  to  bind  to  him  in  its  wax-like  mallea- 
bility what,  when  it  changed  shape  with  older  years,  would 
teeoiL  perchfibo^  from  his  dasp — ^to  claim  the  sweetness  of 
kisses  bv  the*  pka  that  the  lips  which  he  sought  had  %een  fed 
By  his  Dread — &SBe  wiere  what  he  would  do  if  he  chose  tiie 
first  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him,  if  he  cheated  her  and 
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himielf  into  the  faith  that  a  child's  affection  was  a  womant 
love.  And  these  done,  what  would  be  their  end,  theil 
sequel  P 

The  fijeshness  of  winds  and  waters,  the  changes  of  motion 
and  rest,  the  sound  of  a  song  on  the  air,  the  glow  of  an  alp  in 
a  sunrise,  the  tire  of  toil  among  yine  or  olive  or  millet,  the 
plaj  and  the  pleasure  of  sinew  and  muscle,  the  bright  shock  of 
sea-water  in  a  leap  from  the  rocks,  the  careless  zest  of  free 
daja  untroubled  with  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  frankness 
of  welcome  from  the  grasp  of  the  mountaineer  or  the  eyes  of 
the  girl-gipsj, — all  these  made  his  Hfe  rich,  made  it  happj, 
because  with  them  also  he  had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  the  liberty 
of  a  man.  But  she — her  fancy  panted  for  power ;  her  scorn 
recoiled  from  this  simplicity  of  joy  which,  being  far  above  her, 
she  deemed  lay  far  beueatn  her ;  the  fhul  strength,  and  the 
lan|;uid  senses,  of  a  girl's  youth  could  not  grasp  the  warmth, 
and  the  force,  and  the  rapture  which  he  could  feel  from  the 
iQere  life,  within  him,  and  the  mere  life  around  him.  The 
happiness  he  had  he  could  not  transfer  to  her.  She  would  lie 
inms  bosom,  restless  as  a  bird  restrained  by.  a  captive  hand ; 
she  would  ache  and  sigh  and  grow 'weary  for  the  things  of 
wealth  and  of  pomp  that  he  could  not  bestow ;  and  then — and 
then — ^to  those  sighs  some  other  would  answer ;  and  acrosa  his 
Ufe  would  be  the  blackness  of  dishonour  and  desolation. 

He  beheld  her  future  and  his  own  as  in  some  mirror  of  pro- 
phecy. He  could  make  her  his  own — yes ;  as  the  hand  that 
nas  fed  and  fondled  the  tame  hare  can  stay  the  trustful 
creature  as  a  captive  when  it  comes  for  a  caress.  But  scarce 
at  less  cost  than  the  fate  of  Bruno  for  him — of  Goriolis  for 
her. 

And  yet — ^he  loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  his  tropical 
natifre ;.  Ipved  her  with  a  new  and  sudden  love,  since  the  day 
ihat  he  h^  flung  her  young  Faust  from  him.  To  let  her  go 
fropi  him,  to  let  ner  drift  to^  others,  was  torture  to  him. 

With  unconscious  violence  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  on 
Ijhe  iron  of  the  stove  hj  which  he  stood. 

*  My  Gbd !    For  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  wish — * 

^he  w|sh  died  unuttered  in  his  throat.  For  the  first  time 
iii  all  his  laughter-lightened  years  he  wished  that  a  thing  done, 
tiil^tacWce  made>  m  his  earliest  youth  could  be  undone,  and 
be  i^vers^.  These  were  the  rewards  tl^it  his  tenderness  to  a 
foundling  brought  him — ^futile  regret  and  Tain  deme ! 
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He  stood  there  still,  in  the  darKness,  mth  his  clenched  hand 
resting  on  the  iron ;  a  light  swift  movement  came  near  him,  a 
gay  langh  echoed  through  the  silence. 

*  I  could  not  stay  in  the  dark  any  longer.  Have  you  sent 
my  fairy  away  P ' 

The  thoughtless  words  thrilled  through  his  soul  as  Viva 
came  to  him:  was  the  jest  symholical  of  a  terrible  truth? 
Was  he,  in  his  own  selfish  covetousness  of  her,  driving  away 
the  influence  by  which  all  the  colours  of  glory  that  she  djreamed 
of  might  bathe  her  life  in  their  radiance  ?' 

She,  all  unconscious,  came  nearer  still,  and  put  her  handi 
upon  his  arm. 

*  "Was  she  a  fairy  P  I  have  been  thinking  since  it  might  be 
foolish  of  me  to  fancy  her  so  ;  and  yet— she  looked  Bd  exactly 
like  one,  and  nothing  but  a  fairy  could  have  promised  me  all 
she  did!* 

'  What  a  child  you  are  I  *  he  said  impatiently,  with  an  accent 
in  his  voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before.  *  Fairy  P  No  I 
Do  you  suppose  fairies  are  real  things  ?  * 

*  Q-rand'mere  does,'  said  Viva  gravely.  '  But  do  tell  me, 
why  did  you  send  her  away  P  May  I  go  and  see  her  P  If  she 
be  not  a  fairy  she  must  be  something  very  great ; .  aild— O, 
those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  when  she  uncovered  her  hand 
to  feel  my  hair !  *  . 

Ho  shook  her  clasp  o£F  him  and  "walked  to  the  window — his 
heart  was  full  of  tenderness,  anxiety,  yearning,  pain,  and  contest 
for  her  sake ;  and  she  thought  of  the  glitter  of  jewels  on  a 
stranger's  hands ! 

Yiva  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sense  of  fear ;  then  glided 
down  on  to  the  floor,  and  leant  there  in  front  of  the  stove, 
with  the  light  from  its  open  door  playing  fitfully  all  over  hep 
picturesque  limbs. 

She  began  to  think  he  was  unkind ;  he  had  sent  away  her 
Faust,  her  Coriolis,  and  now  her  Fairy. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  to  her;  then  it  was 
gravely,  but  very  gently. 

*  You  thought  me  harsh  to  your  actress,  VivaP  *  It  seemed 
an  irrelevant  question,  but  it  sprang  from  his  own  train  of 
thought.     Viva  looked  into  the  embers. 

'Yes,'  she  said  truthfully  at  last:  she  wondered  hnw  hit 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  Coriolis. 
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^  Do  you  deem  her  justified  then  in  the  blow  she  dealt  to 
her  husband  ? ' 

He  stood  behind  her;  and  she  conid  not  see  the  intense 
anziet^r  that  was  in  his  eyes  as  they  were  fastened  on  her. 

She  took  thought  a  moment ;  then  she  answered  him  with 
her  golden  head  dropped  on  one  side  in  meditation. 

'  Justified  ?  No*  Yon  say  nothing  wrong  is  that ;  and  it 
was  wrong  in  her  of  conrse.  But — ^you  see  I  can  fancy  what 
she  felt.  He  had  the  sea,  and  the  storms,  and  the  boats,  and 
the  other  fishermen — and  he  was  bom  for  it  too,  and  chose  it 
himself.  But  she — she  might  love  him  all  the  same,  you 
know,  and  yet  she  might  hate  the  life,  might  she  not  P — ^feel 
the  cabin  stifle  her,  and  the  days  go  slowly,  and  the  great 
waters  look  dreary,  and  so  grow  htdf  mad,  neyer  seeing  the 
world  that  she  wanted  to  see.  It  was  wrong,  because  he  Toyed 
her  yon  ray,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  could  not  help  being 
poor.  But  still  for  her — ah,  it  is  so  hard  neyer  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do !  It  made  her  wicked,  I  fancy ;  and  then  she 
grew  cruel,  and  fiorgot  that  he  would  snffer,  l>ecause  she  went 
to  enjoy !  * 

He  heard  in.  silence,  then  moved  from  her  back  to  the  open 
casement:  he  was  answered ;  and  each  word  had  gone  through 
his  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 

Her  yery  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  sin  made  her  plead- 
ing for  its  excuse  more  pregnant  with  meaning  to  his  ear. 
Unconsciously  to  her,  her  sympathy  with  the  actress  was 
prescience  for  herself. 

Yiva  sat-  silent  some  moments  gazing  into  the  fire,  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  know  that  he  had  not  replied 
to  hori  She  started  as  his  ymce,  after  awhile,  came  again 
through  the  gloom  from  where  he  leaned  by  the  little  lattice. 

'You  justify  infideliinr  and  ingratitude!  Well,  they  tire 
accursed  sins  in  my  sight,  but  it  may  be  I  am  too  haraito 
them ;  it  may  be  they  grow  ingrained  in  women  I ' 

'O,  no!  I  do  not  justify  them!*  tsried  the  child,  as  she 
spraug  to  hei  feet,  frightened  and  |;rieyed.  'What  do  you 
meanF  "What  cwi  you  think  ?  I  tried  to  say — only  I  say  it 
so  ill — that  what  bhe  did  was  heartless  and  guilty,  bnt  yet 
she  could  not  help  doirxg  it,  as  it  were,  because  the  weariness 
in  her  life  drove  her  to  it.  Now  look  !-^how  I  love  grand'- 
mere,  how  I  long  to  see  tKi>  little  kitchen  again,  how  fond  I 
am  of  Roi  Dor6,  and  B6b^,  and  the  pigeons,  and  all.  And 
yet ! — so  wicked  I  am,  so  sham^sful  I  am ! — that  I  know  if  you 
take  me  back  and  leave  me  th^re  month  after  month,  year 
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alter  year,  I  shall  grow  so  impatient  of  them  every  one,  I  shall 
80  long  for  excitement^  and  light,  and  music,  and  applause,  and 
all  that  one  hears  and  sees  here  in  Paris,  I  shall  so  hate  that 
still  even  life  with  no  change  in  it  save  the  change  of  the  leaves 
from  green  into  yellow,  that — let  me  try  how  I  may — I  shall 
long  for  that  glitter  and  renown  on  the  stage  as  she  did*  Do 
npt  be  angry  with  me ;  it  is  better  to  tell  you  the  truth ;  and 
hpw  can  I  help  what  I  feel  ?  * 

.  He  gave  a  sharp  quick  sigh  as  he  heard  the  words  poured 
out  in  half-penitent  vehemence ;  how  "was  he  to  hope  to  keep 
happy  and  innocent,  since  he  could  not  keep  it  in  nches,  this 
nature  that  panted  so  wistfully  for  forbidden  and  unattainable 
things? 

*I  am  not  angered,'  he  said  wearily,  'and  €ML  forbid  I 
should  blame  you  for  truthfulness^  But  I  see  plainly  your 
danger  and  my  duty.  You  .must  tread  a  path,  high  and  bright 
in  nie  sun  of  the  world's  smile;  or — or — ^my  child,  you  will 
live  to  curfife  me  that  my  feet  did.  not  stamp  the  life  out  of  you 
wken  that  life  was  scarce  more  than  a  butterfly's  among  the 
flowers  I  * 

Then  he  stooped^  and  touched  her  lips  with  hot  s^ivift  kisses, 
and  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  went  out  alone  into  the 
shades  of  the  autumn  night. 

She,  awed  and  contrite,  stood  bewildered  in  the  glow  of  the 
burning  wood,  with  a  vexed  impatience  on  her  beautiful 
quivering  mouth.. 

'What  could  he  mean?  He  grows  so  strange!'  she 
thought,  restlessly  beatins  her  foot  upon  the  boartb.  . '  And 
lie  never  told  me  now  of  flie  Fairy !  * 

*  Viva  I '  said  Mere  M6vert  from  the  doorway^  *  Vivfb  here 
are  some  chestnuts  the  greengrocer  below  us  has  just  sent  you. 
liook  what  fine  ones  T 

/Viva  took  them  without  attention,  but  they  were  so  large 
and  so  tempting  that  she  interested  herself  in  setting  them  on 
the  embers  to  roast,,  and  as  she  watched  them  in  their  cooking, 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  good  woman,  and  had  fors^otten 
all  her  wrongs  and  her  woes,  as  she  peeled  off  the  shining 
brown  skins  irom  the  white  fruit  within,  and  dipped  it  down 
into  the  sialt. 

She  had  no  care  but  what  the  chestnuts  consoled ;  what  did 
^e  kuo^  of  the}  great  soul  th^ib  suiTcrod  for  her  sake  ? 
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He  did  not  return  all  the  following  day* 

Yivn,  accustomed  to  look  to  bim  for  all  her  amusements,  and 
impatient  to  bear  more  of  her  Fairy,  grew  restless,  peeviahy 
wayward,  and  full  of  impatience. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  autumnal  dayi  and  she  had  to 
spend  it  all  in*doors^  The  woman  M^yert  was  with  her  siok 
son,  Mere  Hose  busied  with  a  full  household.  Yira  tried  aU 
her  occupations,  to  fling  each  away  in  discontent^  and  spent 
the  chief  of  her  hours  beating  her  rosy  fingers  on  the  lattijoe 
in  petulant  wrath  at  her  detested  detention.  As  the  day  worft 
on  into  evening  she  grew  rerj  angry,  like  the  spoilt. child  that 
she  w«s;  and  deeming  herself .  injured  by  such  unwonted 
neglectj^  worked  herself  into  a  chafing  rago  at  her  eaptiyity, 
which  at  sunset  she  varied  by  gliding  unperceived  down  the 
iftairway,  and  seating  herself  on  Uie -wooden  8tq>  of  the  door — 
a^forbioden  seat  that  she  was  resoluta  to  occupj  since  she.  bad 
been  kept  imprisoned  &om  sunrise. 

Some  momentary  anxiety  touched  her  as  to  what  oould  hMte 
kept  him  away ;  but  she  believed  devoutly  in  his  omnipotenceb 
9pd  her  chief  sensation  was  fiery  ange^r  at  her  own  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  He  is  cruel-*^cruel,'  she  said  feverishly  to  herself.  '  He 
will  not  let  me  go  to  Coriolis,  and  he  sends  avtti  that  lovelj 
old  fairy  away.     He  is  cruel  I  * 

^  And  she  felt  that  for  once  she  could  rebel  against  him  with- 
Qi^t  sample.  / 

A  caged  linnet  sang  above  her,  shaded  by  a  lim&4)ough ;  a 
pot^f  autumn  roses  shed  their  fragrance  near  her$  tike  sun- 
shine wfks  playing  brightly  throi^h  the  picturesque  old  alley; 
bi^t  she  found  na  pleasure  in  anything.  She  was  restlessly 
Sj^gii)gaway  the.  gold  ti^easures  of  her  childhood  in.r^kless 
eagerness  for  the  mirage  of  her  womanhood. 
.  ^  If  only  he  would  let  me  go  to  the  stage/  she  thought  with 
wistful  ,vehement  longing.  <  He  says  I  must  tread  a  high 
path :  why  will  he  not  let  me  make  one  for  myself  there  ?  * 

The  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  hei^  capricious, mind ,  they  had  startled,  touched,  and  moyed 
her ;  but  she  was  capable  rather  of  feeling  vividly  and  passion- 
ately^ tb^n  of  feeling  for  any  very  long  duration.  She.  waa  at 
once  intensely  childlike  and  intensely  womanlike;  and  she 
^d  all  the  feryour  of  the  first,  with  all  the  chanj^bility  of 
the  latter  temper. 
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*  Souvent  femme  varie,  hienfol  qui  8*y  fie,  was  never  truer  in  ita 
unmerciful  statement  tHan  it  was  of  this  bright  changeling; 
but  with  her  as  with  most  of  her  sex,  though  the  needle  of  hei 
fancy  veered  round  so  many  times  and  with  such  swifb  alterna- 
tions, it  never  long  ceased  to  point  to  the  one  pole-star  of  hei 
own  vanity. 

The  pageant  of  the  stage  had  allured  her  with  fatal  power ; 
the  blaze  of  a  public  recognition  wore  to  her  all  the  luminance 
of  a  heavenly  apotheosis ;  she  panted  to  be  great,  as  a  young 
leopard,  captive  since  it  was  a  cub,  pants  for  the  freedom  of 
the  forest  and  the  riot  of  the  chase ;  and  she  could  see  no 
other  way  to  greatness.  He  told  her  that  the  wav  was  thorn- 
set,  and  ended  in  a  Lake  Avemus;  but  she  disbelieved  him 
with  all  the  assured  audacious  obstinacy  of  young  ignorance, 
and  she  thought,  If  only  she  could  find  it  out,  and  pass  up-* 
Watds  by  it,  and  smile  at  him  from  the  eminence  to  which  it 
led! 

The  poison  had  entered  her  soul ;  and  although  he  had 
thought  timt  he  bad  drawn  out  all  its  virus,  it  had  sunk  too 
deeply  for  any  antidote  wholly  to  act  against  it.  Moreover, 
the  face  and  the  grace  of  Coriolis  had  seduced  her  imagination ; 
abd  no  warning,  no  counsel,  no  statement  of  fact  could  dethrone 
tl^is  sovereign  of  her  fancy.  Through  Coriolis  she  had  had  a 
glimpse  into  the  one  world  that  attracted  her — the  one  life 
that  to  her  looked  well  worth  the  living ;  her  thoughts  recurred 
tsD  her  lost  paradise  again  and  again  and  again.  But  now  with 
more  dangerous  force,  for  they  were  nursed  in  silence.  She 
had  learned  not  t<^  speak  of  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  her 
heart :  there  is  no  surer  sign  with  any  youthful  thing  that  its 
consciousness  has  come,  and  that  its  mnocence  is  in  peril. 
'  A.  few  noons  befbre  she  had  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  little  win* 
ddw,  impatient  to  go  out  into  the  sunny  noisy  street  below. 
fihe  had  wondered  why  the  grisette,  who  a  few  days'  before 
had  been  sewing  so  merrily  that  rose-coloured  skiiti  now 
worked  without  song  and  with  her  head  drooped  so  low. 

*  What  ails  thee,  Th6r^se  P '  She  had  heard  the  girl  who 
leaned  out  beside  her;  and  the  dark-eyed  worker  had  dropped 
her  head  lower  over  her  labour. 

'  Lulu  is  ^one  to  study  in  Borne.* 

'  Ah,  bah  I '  the  consoler  had  cried.  ^  There  are  plenty  more 
stud^its  as  good  as  Lulu ;  and  besides,  he  will  come  baoL' 

The  grisette  had  shaken  her  glossy  head  with  a  smile  as  sad 
as  tears. 

'  They  come  back  from  Home ;  yes,  but  back  to  what  thej 
lefb — ^never.' 
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And  Viva,  with  a  dim  perception  of  what  her  meaning  bad 
been,  felt  h^  heart  ache  for  the  speaker,  and  had  watched  her 
with  a  dreamy  interest,  half  sympathy,  half  scorn. 

'  Why  care  for  a  student  ?  If  it  were  a  king  now,'  thought 
the  patrician  foundling.  '  Still,  it  must  be  very  sad  to  lore 
like  that  a  creature  who  does  not  care,  but  only  goes  away 
gaily  to  his  Borne  and  to  his  pleasures.* 

She  was  being  quite  as  cruel  as  the  painter  Lulu ;  bat  she 
did  not  dream  of  applying  the  lesson  to  herself. 

As  she  sat  there,  fretting  at  her  durance,  doing  nothing; 
thinking  herself  cruelly  used  because  she  had  missed  one  day 
of  sunlight  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Paris,  she  looked  now 
and  then  up  at  the  opposite  window,  where  the  grisetta  sat  at 
work.  She  saw  how  tearfully  the  stitcher's  eyes  drooped  over 
the  heavy  work ;  how  wearily  yet  how  tenderly  the  sewing-girl 
stooped  ever  and  again  to  a  little  wooden  cradle  at  her  feet; 
how  listless  and  full  of  pain  was  the  wan  faded  look  of  the  face 
that  the  sunset  light  only  lit  to  make  paler  still ;  and  she  felt 
vaguely  sorry  for  the  sorrow  that  never  had  touched  herself* 
Yet  she  thought,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  compassion : 

'  I  would  not  sit  weeping  there  ;  I  would  go  to  a  Home  of 
my  own,  and  make  myself  happy  with  somebody  else.' 

Of  the  love  that  sees  all  the  world  centred  in  one  single  life 
Yiva  had  no  conception.  It  looked  as  foolish  to  her  as  a  bee 
would  have  looked  which,  finding  one  flower  yield  it  no  fra** 
grance,  yet  should  have  clung  persistently  to  the  one  cruel  and 
iterile  blossom,  rejecting  all  the  thoasand  odours  of  the  thou* 
isand  other  roses  round  it. 

Instinctive  egotism  is  ever  instinctively  philosophical. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  sun,  with  the  striped  i^wning  ot«r 
her  heady  and  the  carol  of  the  linnet  on  her  ear,  there  came  to 
her  a  dainty  little  pa^e,  all  scarlet  and  gold>  like  a  little  galliuit 
from  the  ealleries  of  Versailles,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  md 
a  profound  obeisance  that  would  have  done  hgnour  to  a  prince* 
Yiva  started  and  coloured  at  the  tight  of  him ;  tiien,  mindful 
of  her  dignity  sat  still  and  regarded  him  with  a  mingling  of 
curiosity  and  command.  Her  memory  went  to  her  lost  Faual  s 
this  dazzling  baby-servitor  looked  just  like  such  an  emissary  m 
he  would  have  sent.  ^ 

He  bowed  again  very  low  to  her. 
-    *  Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  entreats  to  see  you  once  more** 

*  Tour  mistress  I ' 

Viva's  heart  beat  loud ;  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her 
thoughts  sprang  instantly  to  the  truth — earth  held  for  her  huk 
<)ne  woman. 
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'  Madame  GorioHs,  she  begs  to  speak  to  jrou/  contmued  tli0 
little  page.    ^  Her  carriage  waits^  at  the  end  of  this  passage- . 
way ;  she  trusts  you  will  do  her  this  honour.* 

Viva  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart,  to  still  the  choHtig  sob 
that  rose  in  her  throat  at  the  recollection  that  she  must  refuse 
this  by  every  law  of  duty,  of  love,  and  of  obedience. 

^  I  cannot,  I  must  not/  she  murmured.  *  It  would  be  so 
wicked ! ' 

The  page,  regardless  of  her  words,  pressed  his  message  oA 
her.  His  mistress  only  craved  a  word ;  his  mistress  never  was 
answered  by  a  refusal ;  his  mistress  was  accustomed  to  havi 
her  own  way  and  will  at  all  times. 

'  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,'  pleaded  Viva,  losing  all  the  memory 
of  her  own  dignity,  and  ready  at  every  word  to  burst  into  tears. 
*  He  has  forbidden  me ;  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again  if  I  go 
to  her.  I  long  to  come,  I  do  indeed ;  but  how  can  I  disobey 
him  ?  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  ;  he  is  so  good,  so  noble; 
80  generous ;  it  would  be  so  hideously  wicked  to  rebel  against 
him ! ' 

The  baby  in  scarlet  and  gold  suppressed  the  immeasurable 
scorn  that  he  felt,  and  proved  himself  a  delicate  tactician.  To 
live  in  the  service  of  the  actress  was  to  Kve  to  do  her  depire,  \^ 
fair  means  or  by  foul.  He  entreated,  he  beguiled,  he  argued, 
he  begged  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  counselled  for  her  own,  in 
language  so  well  chosen  that,  when  backed  by  the  seduction  of 
her  own  wishes,  it  proved  only  too  powerful  with  Viva. '      " 

'  It  is  only  to  speak  to  me ;  it  cannot  be  much  harm,'  shfe 
pleaded  with  her  conscience,  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  back 
mto  the  house.  The  two  women  were  not  there  to  see  j  Trico- 
trin  was  away ;  there  was  no  fear  of  detection ;  and  who  knew 
what  she  might  miss  for  ever  if  she  flung  this  chance  avfay  Ua- 
twed-*-if  she  threw  this  offer  away  untested  ? 

^I  will  go,'  she  said  breathlessly,  casting  her  red  cloak  that 
by  behind  her  over  her  head,  and  fleeing  fast  down  the  stree]^ 
—as  fast  as  though  she  fled  from  temptation. 

She  knew  that  she  was  committing  a  great  sin ;  she  kne^ 
that  she  was  doing  what  Was  base,  disloyal,  and  cowardly,  sin<i6 
she  would iiot  have  disobeyed  him  thus  save- in  his  absence; 
she  knew  that  she  was  false  to  every  better  thing  within  her. 
But  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  the  allurement  was  too 
ghirioas'in  hue  to  be  rejected ;  she  felt  vile  in  her  own  sight, 
yet  nevertheless  she  went. 

It  Was  the  transgression  of  every  law  of  love,  and  honour, 
;^d  duty,  and  pure  &ith,  that  bound  her  life ;  it  was  the  casting 
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away  by  deliberate  act  of  all  the  sweetness  and  the  safety  of 
the  guardianship  which  environed  her ;  it  was  the  obliyion  of 
his  gravest  counsel^  and  the  defiance  of  his  tenderest  desirei 
But  the  passion  for  glory  that  possessed  her — for  the  glory  that 
to  hep  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  Coriolis — was  stronger  than 
every  other  feeling  in  her.  She  blindly  followed  where  that 
ignis  fatuus  led. 

Panting,  trembling,  growing  pale  and  scarlet  by  turns,  with 
expectation  and  her  own  consciousness  of  evil  doing,  she  stood 
by  the  closed  carriage  from  which  the  face  of  her  angel  looked 
out,  in  the  little  antique  darkened  street,  through  which  the 
evening  light  was  wandering  in  rich  deep  rays  of  blended 
colour. 

'  You  sent  for  me  P '  she  asked  tremulously ;  and  looking  up 
in  this  woman's  sweet  azure  eyes,  she  thought  with  all  th^ 
noble,  senseless,  vain,  generous  obstinacy  of  youth,  that  her 
intuition  must  be  more  true  than  all  the  experience  of  otheify 
that  with  this  fair  bright  face  no  sin  could  go. 

'  You  little  fool  I '  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile ;  '  why  did  yon 
let  that  man  take  you  away  from  me  the  other  day  P  ' 

Yiva  grew  very  pale ;  but  she  gave  an  honest  answer. 

'  He  says  you  are  very  wicked,  and  he  would  rather  see  me 
dead  than  like  vou.* 

Coriolis  laughed  aloud— a  silvery  musical  laughter,  happy  as 
a  child's. 

'  He  is  complimentary,  your  friend.  Well,  do  you  believe 
him?* 

'  I  ought,*  murmured  Viva  wistfully  and  piteously ;  *  but  I 
cannot.    I  think  you  are  an  angel.' 

Coriolis  laughed  afresh :  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  reply 
did  not  touch  oer  to  pity,  merely  to  amusement. 

'Think  so  if  you  like,'  she  said,  'and  I  will  be  your  good 
angeL  See  here,  little  one :  I  was  in  earnest  when  l  offered  to 
hem  you  to  a  career.  I  can  make  you  the  fashion  in  a  night* 
and  I  will  do  it  if  you  have  any  sense,  and  are  any  way  tract- 
able. You  have  a  splendid  head,  I  tell  you  so ;  I  was  not  hand- 
somer myself,  I  verily  believe.  A  creature  with  a  face  like 
yours  can  always  have  the  world  at  her  feet ;  but  not  if  she  be 
■hut  up  in  a  garret,  where  no  eyes  see  her.  One  may  as  well 
be  a  sparrow  as  a  kingfisher,  if  one  never  glitters  in  the  sun 
under  men's  sight.  You  are  a  kingfisher.  Well,  come  and  fly 
in  the  light ;  do  not  mope  in  a  wicker  cage.  I  will  take  you 
with  me,  and  show  you  my  world.     Come  1 ' 

Viva,  while  to  her  lips,  and  trembling  sorely,  looked  up  witb 
appealing  eyes. 
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*  Do  not  ask  me — do  not  ask  me  1 '  she  cried  piteously.  '  1I# 
says  he  will  never  share  me  with  you— that  he  will  never  look 
on  me  again  if  I  go  with  you.  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  I 
had  it,  to  come ;  hut  I.  dare  not  grieve  him — I  dare  not ! ' 

*  Pooh ! '  cried  the  comedian.  *  What  are  women  made  for, 
but  to  plague  the  souls  of  men  ?  It  is  our  empire,  that ;  of 
course  he  likes  to  keep  you  in  prison — all  jailers  love  power.' 

Viva  shook  her  head. 
/     *  O  no,  no !    You  do  not  know  him ;  he  is  so  good,  so  ge- 
nerous, so  gentle.     He  would  never  tell  me  anything  but  for 
'  my  happiness.     He  fears  you  because  he  thinks  vou  are  so 
wicked,  and  he  says  that  you  broke  that  poor  sailor's  heart 
with  your  cruelty.* 

Coriolis  set  her  delicate  teeth,  and  a  slight  flush  heightened 
the  bloom  of  art  on  her  cheeks ;  but  she  smiled  with  amused 
negligence,  and  took  tlie  means  which  she  saw  would  be  the 
surest  to  blind  the  child's  instinct  of  right. 

'Tour  friend  calumniates  me — a  very  general  crime.  It  is 
the  penally  we  pay  for  our  eminence,'  she  answered.  '  Sailors ! 
have  I  ought  to  do  with  common  seamen  P  He  errs  strangely ; 
but  we  wHl  show  him  his  error.  Come  you  only  with  me,  just 
for  these  next  few  hours,  and  I  will  make  a  princess  of  you. 
He  shall  see  you  on  the  throne  of  the  world ;  for  is  not  the  ap- 
plause of  all  Paris  that  ?  And  he  will  thank  me,  and  worship 
me  as  your  best  friend.  Look  you,  little  lady :  he  is  poor,  this 
Tricotrin  of  yours ;  you  are  a  great  tax  upon  him ;  vou  are  a 
burden  that  serves  him  in  nothing.  Have  you  ever  thougbt  of 
that?' 

'  Never.'  Her  head  drooped ;  the  remembrance  was  a  deadly 
blow  to  her  pride. 

'But  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  Now,  if  you  will  trust 
me,  I  will  make  you  great,  applauded,  coutted,  powerful,  above 
all,  independent.  And  what  is  there  so  sweet  as  independence  ? 
To  go  where  one  will,  to  do  as  one  chooses,  to  have  to  ask 
naught  except  one's  own  fancy,  to  scatter  money  where  and 
when  and  how  one  pleases.  Ah,  try  that — you  will  never 
endure  dependence  after  it  I  You  have  a  proud  face :  how  can 
you  bear  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  ? ' 

The  child  was  stung  to  the  quick  ;  the  merciful  hand  that 
had  saved  and  sheltered  and  succoured  her  looked  now  like 
a  glove  of  iron,  whose  clasp  froze  her  blood.  Coriolis  saw  the 
pain  that  she  inflicted,  but  she  was  pitiless  to  it. 

*  You  are  nothing  but  a  young  pariah,  a  young  pauper  now,' 
■be  continued.    '  If  you  will  come  with  me,  we  wnl  cTuinge  all 
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that.  You  will  leap  iJ:  a  bound  into  your  proper  sphere ;  you 
will  become  rich  as  well  as  famous.  Think,  then,  how  you  ca,\ 
repay  this  man  whom  you  love ;  whereas  now  you  are  only  a 
care,  a  weight,  an  expense,  an  onus  upon  him.  Have  you  re- 
membered all  this  P  Come,  juat  to  see  for  two  hours  what  my 
empire,  what  my  world  are  hke.  You  shall  return  at  night- 
fall;  I  will  send  you  home,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  hears 
at  once  that  you  are  with  me.  I  know  where  he  is ;  and  he 
will  be  too  just,  I  trust,  when  he  sees  my  desire  to  serve  you, 
to  continue  to  think  such  false  and  such  evil  things  of  me.' 

'  O  yes !  I  know  very  well  that  he  would,  if  he  would  but 
believe,'  sighed  Yiva ;  and  a  beautiful  vision  arose  before  her  of 
her  idol  purified  in  the  sight  of  her  friend,  cleansed  of  calumny, 
and  beloved  by  him  as  well  as  b^  herself,  in  ail  the  radiance  of 
that  new  world  for  which  she  pined.  It  was  a  child's  vision, 
all  glorious  with  colours  never  seen  upon  earth,  generous  with 
all  the  fanaticism  and  chivalry  of  youth,  vain  and  self-con- 
fident with  all  youth's  headstrong  bigotry  and  ignorance. 
Every  warning  had  died  out  from  her  remembrance.  Coriolis 
was,  in  her  belief,  at  once  the  noblest  empress  and  the  noblest 
martyr  that  the  world  could  hold. 

*  You  shall  make  him  believe,'  said  her  temptress,  indifferent 
what  she  averred,  so  that  she  became  successful  in  her  caprice 
of  divorcing  from  the  man  who  had  offended  her,  and  aroused 
her  hatred,  the  only  creature  that  was  dear  to  him.  *  Come 
with  me,  at  least  for  an  hour  or  so.  You  ^e  no  baby,  that 
you  must  have  no  will  of  your  own.  You  are  old  enough  to 
act  for  yourself;  and  you  must  act,  if  ever  you  desire  to  be 
great.  The  years  are  few  that  a  woman  reigns ;  she  cannot 
afford  to  waste  one.  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what 
my  life  is  like.  I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  it  to-night.  I 
vrill  metamorphose  you  into  a  young  soyereign;  you  are 
nothing  now  but  a  little  peasant.  You  want  costume,  jewels, 
lace,  trailing  skirts,  everything.  All  those  embellishments  are 
to  a  creature  like  you  as  its  gold  setting  is  to  an  emerald. 
Without  them  you  may  be  a  gem,  indeed,  but  you  are  un- 
polished, and  will  glitter  in  no  regalia.  Come,  you  cannot  be 
afraid  P  You  look  brave  enough  to  take  jour  own  way,  and 
adhere  to  it.  If  you  listen  to  him,  you  Yfiil  pass  your  whole 
life  in  an  attic  like  the  one  that  imprisons  you  now :  you  will 
never  be  seen  except  by  some  clowns  on  a  farm  or  some  boors 
in  a  tavern ;  you  will  never  wear  anything  better  than  linen 
and  serge ;  you  vrill  always  go  on  foot,  and  have  others  splash 
you  with  the  mud  of  their  chariot- wheels ;  you  will  always  sit 
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at  your  lattice-wiudow  to  seo  the  world's  processioDS  pass  by 
Avritlioufc  you :  you  will  always  be  obscure — obscure  like  a 
wretched  mole  under  a  tree — when  with  one  eiffbrt  of  will,  one 
touch  of  sense,  you  might  have  changed  all  that,  and  been  as 
f'reat  as  I  am.  Only  think,  little  fool — only  think  what  it  is 
thatyou  do ! ' 

*  viva's  colour  had  changed  many  times  during  the  utterance 
.  of  the  actress's  conjuration ;   her    breath    came    and   went 

rapidly;  her  whole  form  was  tremulous  with  emotion  and 
desire.  'To  be  obscure!*  It  was  the  one  hell  that  she 
dreaded.  *To  be  great!'  It  w^as  the  one  heaven  that  she 
craved.  To  be  one  of  those  who  *  sat  at  their  lattices '  in  the 
quietude  of  an  humble  home,  while  the  great  pageantry  of  life 
swept  on  below  her  window,  with  no  place  in  its  carnival 
crowds  for  her,  no  voice  of  hers  in  its  laughter,  no  banner 
amid  its  proud  standards  upheld  by  her  hand,  was  the  future 
that  she  feared  with  a  passionate  terror — the  terror  of  inborn 
ambition,  of  predominant  vanity. 

With  a  single  bound  her  foot  was  on  the  carriage  steps,  her 
hand  upon  the  carriage  cushions. 

*  I  will  come,*  she  cried  breathlessly.  Shame  was  on  her, 
and  all  the  consciousness  of  sin  against  the  one  to  whom  her 
life-long  allegiance  and  her  uttermost  sacrifice  were  due.  She 
felt  the  burning  horror  of  some  great  wickedness  consume 
her ;  she  knew  that  she  wronged  him  in  his  absence — a  crime 
and  a  cowardice  in  one ;  but  the  temptress  prevailed  with  her ; 
the  desire  for  the  unknown  conquered  her ;  her  idolatry  of 

.  this  one  forbidden  thing  was  stronger  with  her  than  all  ties  of 
gratitude. 

*  I  will  come,*  she  cried ;  while  in  her  ear  there  seemed  to 
.  sound  the  words  that  he  had  spoken :  *  Share  your  life  with 

that  wanton  I  will  not.* 

*  That  is  right — that  is  wise,'  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile,  as 
she  drew  her  up  into  the  carriage.  *  You  are  a  baby  no  longer ; 
you  have  a  woman's  divine  right — Self-Will.' 

Viva  did  not  hear ;  her  eyes  felt  blind,  her  senses  grew  dizzy, 
her  ears  had  a  singing  sound  in  them ;  she  could  have  sobbed 
aloud  with  remorse  and  fear  and  contrition;  but  the  guilty  joy 
of  victorious  rebellion,  the  guilty  sweetness  of  unlawful  longing 
.  near  to  its  fruition,  the  guilty  liberty  of  self-emancipation  were 
in  her  veins,  and  there  was  too  much  in  her  of  the  leaven  of 
Eve  for  her  not  to  deliver  herself  up  to  their  usurpation.  She 
knew  herself  treacherous,  faithless,  cowardly ;  but  curiosity, 
vanity,  and  the  desire  of  pleasure  conquered  her  conscience* 
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She  elected,  as  millions  wiser  hare  chosen,  to  turn  her  faee 
aside  from  duty  and  follow  where  her  sorceress  led. 

The  equipage  dashed  off  with  her ;  and  if  conscience  spoke, 
it  could  not  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  flashing  whirling 
azure  wheels  that  swept  her  down  white  roads  and  under 
green  ayenues  through  the  gold  and  bronze  gates  of  the 
actress's  villa. 

Coriolis  was  not  without  her  kind  impulses ;  she  was  of  a 
Bunnj  temper,  and  could  be  generous  wnen  to  be  so  did  not 
interfere  with  her  own  supreme  selfishness.  The  rapt  adoring 
face  of  the  child  had  attracted  her,  and  she  felt  a  fancy  to  see 
it  closer.  But  beside  these  she  had  motires  less  innocent :  one 
on  whom  her  own  charms  had  palled,  but  whose  contentment 
and  patronage  were  essential  to  her,  had  also  seen  that 
*  flower-like  face '  under  its  scarlet  hood,  aad  had  bade  her  let 
him  see  it  once  more,  and  more  closely.  And  Coriolis  was 
one  of  those  women  who  own  but  one  oultus  and  one  passion 
— ^those  of  gold. 

Viva's  heart  was  beating  at  fever  heat  as  she  followed  her 
enchantress  through  the  exquisite  miniature  palace  in  which 
the  stage-sovereign  reigned.  The  knowledge  of  her  own  sin  in 
coming  thither,  her  terror  for  the  rebuke  her  flight  would 
draw  down  on  her  head,  the  sharp  stinging  sense  of  a  criminal 
action  that  seemed  to  prick  her  Hke  an  iron  goad,  served  yet 
in  some  fashion  to  render  her  ecstasy  in  her  own  transgression 
wilder  and  sweeter  and  stronger.  She  had  done  very  wrong 
— she  knew  that;  but  she  had  rushed  forth  into  perilous 
liberty ;  she  had  seized  the  forbidden  fruit ;  she  had  entered 
into  the  unknown  land  ;  she  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Eve 
in  her  not  to  take  delight  in  her  daring  deed.  Moreover, 
glancing  around  on  all  the  luiurous  beau|y  that  blinded  her, 
she  thought,  *  She  was  unknown  and  penniless  once,  they  say. 
^hy  should  I  not  become  like  her  toof ' 

In  this  lay  Coriolis's  charm  for  her :  that  the  actress  was  to 
her  the  incarnation  of  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
force  of  beauty  alone  against  every  antagonism  of  origin  and  of 
circumstance ;  and  of  the  price  at  which  such  accomplishment 
was  attained  Viva  ktiew  nothing.  ^    ^ 

*  Come  in  hither,'  said  Coriolis,  leading  her  into  the  daintiea 
of  dressing-chambers,  that  made  the  child  think  of  an  empty 
tird's-nest  she  had  once  seen  in  an  elder-bush,  ail  silvered  over 
^th  glistening  hoar-frost  inside  and  out. 

*  Let  us  look  at  you,'  pursued  her  hostess ;  and  she  remorse- 
lessly pulled  off  the  red  cloak,  and  shook  down  all  Viva's  hair, 
I  !  N  2 
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talking  in  a  pleasant  little  murmur  like  a  singing  mouse  a| 
the  while  to  herself. 

Coriolis  was  a  woman,  without  any  sort  of  mind ;  she  was 
almost  as  absolutely  brainless  as  any  parroquet ;  but  she  knew 
human  weaknesses  well,  and  she  knew  how  to  flatter  them ; 
and  those  two  forms  of  knowledge  suffice  to  conquer  a  child* 
They  suffice  many  times  to  vanquish  a  man. 

'  Have  you  sent  to  teU  him,  madam  e  ? '  asked  Viva,  a  pans 
of  conscience  stirring  amidst  the  bliss  of  her  intozicatea 
ranity. 

*  Your  Mend  P  O  yes/  said  Coriolis ;  and  Viva  did  not 
know  that  the  daily  bread  of  suck  women  as  this  lies  in 
falsehood. 

Coriolis  asked  her  all  her  history ;  and  Yiva  told  it :  the 
sense  of  shame  at  her  costume  and  her  homely  dwelling 
striving  with  her  own  conviction  that  she  belonged  to  some 
lineage  of  special  though  hidden  splendour. 

Coriolis  heard  and  laughed. 

'  Ahy  ha !  It  is  always  out  of  such  as  you  that  women  like 
me  are  made.' 

'  Is  it  P '  asked  the  child,  breathless  with  hope  and  joy,  un- 
witting the  frightful  truth  that  lay  in  the  words. 

*  Is  it  ?  Of  course  it  is  1  *  cried  her  temptress  *  The  world 
lb  against  us  as  we  start,  and'  we  have  our  revenge ;  we  trap  it, 
and  strip  it,  and  make  it  our  laughing-stock  and  our  golden 
granary  both  in  one.  You  do  not  understand  ?  Pooh,  little 
one !  You  will  learn  all  this  fast  enough.  0,  life  is  a 
pleasant  thing  I — ^you  may  believe  that.  Look  here !  since  I 
— since  I  came  on  the  stage,  have  I  not  lived  like  an  empress, 
and  eaten  like  a  Strasburg  duck,  and  dressed  like  a  fashion- 
plate,  and  had  jewels  that  outshone  the  duchess's  diamonds, 
and  seen  all  the  world  turn  after  me  as  I  drove  or  as  I  walked  P 
To  be  sure !  It  is  hard  work  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  not  for  a 
beautiful  woman.  I  am  beautiful ;  you  will  be  so.  When  a 
woman  can  look  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  and  say  honestly, 
"  I  am  handsomer  than  one  in  a  million,"  it  is  as  good  for  her 
as  if  she  said,  *'  I  am  bom  to  a  crown."  Better,  indeed— 
because  it  is  a  much  gayer  time  that  waits  for  her.  Do  you 
seeP' 

'  Yes,*  said  Yiva^  drinking  the  poison  in  as  though  it  were 
tiie  water  of  life. 

Coriolis  believed  what  she  said.  To  a  creature  without  soul 
and  brain,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  joys  of  the  palate  and 
of  the  vanity  are  all  in  all.  Coriolis  was  honest—shi^  «n- 
>oyed._  ^  . 
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'  Stay  an  instant,  and  you  shall  behold  yourself  as  you  viJ 
be/  she  pursued,  as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  one  of  her 
cabinets,  and  pulled  out  laces  and  silks  and  yelvets  and  gems 
till  the  girl's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Viva  felt  none  of  the  prescience  which  usually  awakes  in 
innocence  that  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  vice.  There 
was  nothing  of  warning  mingled  with  the  allurements  exer- 
cised over  her.  She  Iim  no  idea  of  aught  of  evil  or  of  danger 
in  her  sorceress ;  she  saw  an  exquisite  thing  with  a  eheruD's 
face  and  the  power,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  a  magician ;  and  every 
one  of  Coriolis's  movements  f&scinated  her  with  a  sense  of 
wonder,  attraction,  and  delight. 

'As  this  woman  was,  she  might  herself  be  one  day.'  This 
was  the  one  thought  that  enchained  her. 

Laughing,  and  keeping  up  her  silvery  mirthful  babble,  that 
was  like  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells  over  snow,  Coriolis,  who  had 
much  of  the  infant  in  her  and  much  of  the  fool,  and  who  had  ai 
many  caprices  as  a  spoiled  marmoset,  loosened  and  tossed 
aside  with  disdain  Viva's  white  linen  dress,  and  threw  over 
her  one  of  her  own  costly  trailing  robes,  and  all  the  fantasy  of 
a  jewelled  court-costume.  Her  hands  were  quick  and  agile  at 
such  transformation ;  and  she  changed  her  in  fifty  seconds 
from  a  little  picturesque  bohemian  to  a  magnificent  young 
beauty ;  while  Viva  gazing  at  the  alteration  in  the  long  mirrors 
that  m)nted  her,  touched  herself  to  know  if  she  were  awake, 
and  g^d  witli  parted  lips  and  throbbing  temples  at  her  own 
apparition. 

'  There,'  cried  Coriolis,  laughing  more  and  more, '  look  there ! 
See  what  Dress,  the  god  and  the  devil  of  women«  can  do  for 
you !  Dress — dress  1  "Why,  child,  your  beauty,  without  the 
aid  of  costume,  is  nothing  better  than  the  pearl  before  it  leaves 
the  oyster-shell.  'Will  you  go  back  to  your  shell,  you  pretty 
pearl  ?    Not  if  I  know  aught  of  your  heart.' 

Viva  made  her  no  answer.  ML  the  self-love  of  Narcissus 
hdd  her  entranced. 

'  I  am  as  beautiful  as  you  1 '  she  cried  at  last  aloud  in  ecstac} , 
throwing  her  arms  above  her  head. 

CoriouB  turned  away,  with  a  cloud  for  onceover  her  smiling 
azure  eyes. 

*  More  BO,'  she  said  shortly,  with  the  impulses  of  frankness 
at  times  natural  to  her — '  more  so.  You  have  what  I  have 
lost.] 

Yiva  did  not  ask  what  this  was ;  she  did  not  inquire  at  the 
ftice  of  what  loss  this  celebrity  and  this  wealth  that  she  coveted 
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had  been  acquired.  She  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
herself*  The  actress  looked  at  her  and  smiled;  her  own 
passing  emotions  had  swiftly  vanished. 

*  How  it  runs  through  us  all ! '  she  cried.  '  With  all  the 
love  one  has,  one  never  loves  anything  like  oneself.  What  a 
supreme  joy  it  is,  that  knowing  oneself  fair !  But  there  is  a 
still  greater  joy  than  that :  it  is  to  hear  the  world  say  so.  Do 
you  see,  you  charming  bagatelle,  how  happy  you  are  P  You 
are  beautiful.  You  can  scoff  at  all  the  Csasars ;  their  power 
is  nothing  to  yours.  To  be  handsome  while  one  lives,  and  to 
die  before  any  of  that  fades.  If  one  can  do  this,  one  can  laugh 
at  all  the  priests  and  all  the  sages.' 

And  she  laughed  yet  again ;  and  Viva  joined  in  her  laugh. 
The  airy  paganism  suited  the  child's  temper ;  and  Coriolis  was 
that  most  persuasive  of  proselytisers — a  disciple  who  believed 
implicitly  in  the  doctrines  she  inculcated.  1\3  be  fair  all  her 
years  through,  and  to  die  before  any  of  '  that '  waned  i^d 
withered,  was  to  Coriolis  the  perfection  of  human  existence ; 
and  the  only  form  of  dread  that  ever  weighed  on  this  careless, 
thoufi;htless,  mindless,  shameless  thing,  was  the  terror  that  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  she  should  dash  her  hand  through 
her  mirror  in  despair  at  the  lustreless  eyes  and  the  lined  brow 
and  the  dulled  tresses  it  should  give  back  to  her  vision. 

Viva  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard. 

*  Ah,'  she  murmured  *  if  I  could  only  have  ten  years  of  a  life 
like  yours  I  should  be  content.' 

'  To  resign  it  P  Not  you !  Little  one,  when  we  have  tasted 
triumnh  we  have  fed  on  a  fruit  of  Olympus  that  makes  all  mprtal 
food  navourlesa^  and  leaves  us  with  a  cruel  craying  appetite 
never  still.' 

Coriolis  had  heard  a  poet  say  this,  and  used  the  answer  as 
one  picturesque  and  likely  to  be  persuasive  to  this  youpg 
listener  and  tyro. 

^  What  matter  P '  cried  Viva  in  the  jnagnificent  recklessness 
of  ignorance.  '  I  would  rather  taste  it  once  and  hunger  for 
fver  than  never  know  its  flavour  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Coriolis,  with  a  curious  fancy  for  this  daring,  vain,  lovelv 
creature,  who  made  her  think  of  her  own  childhood,  laid  both 
hands  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that 
was  more  earnest  than  her  volatile,  sparkling  wandering  eyes 
ImkI  ever  given. 

*  Are  you  too  good  for  it,'  she  murmured  to  herself.  *  No ; 
not  a  whit.  You  are  just  what  I  was — cleverer,  perhaps,  and 
of  more  wit,  but  just  like  me.    You  would  only  bre^Js  oq 
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honest  man's  heart,  if  you  were  to  begin  with  one.  It  is  better 
to  commence  as  you  will  end,  with  pillaging  fools  and  knaves, 
Pooh  I  you  don't  understand,'  she  cried  aloud  with  all  her 
gaiety.  *  Tou  are  a  little  simpleton.  Listen.  I  will  put  you 
on  the  stage.  Tou  will  have  talent,  I  can  see.  If  you  have 
not  it  will  matter  nothing.  Walk  well,  dress  superbly,  do 
strange  things — ^the  odder  the  better — and  with  your  features 
you  can  make  your  fortune,  though  you  can  say  no  more  than 
a  squeaking  doll  at  a  fair.' 

'  JBut  I  want  to  be  great^  cried  Viva,  dissatisfied  with  hc^ 
future  prospects. 

•  Nonsense !  When  a  woman  passes  down  through  a  crowd, 
and  the  people  look  back  after  her  and  call  out,  *'  That  is  ihe  !  " 
has  she  not  greatness — ^the  best  greatness  P  Some  Latin  idiot 
says,  they  have  told  me,  that  the  "pointing  finger"  is  no  sure 
sign  we  are  great.  Ridiculous  1  when  it  points  our  way  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  fame.  Besides, 
"great,  great,  great!"  What  does  that  matter?  What 
matters  in  this  world  is  to  eat  and  drink  well,  and  dance,  and 
play,  and  laugh,  and  see  others  perish  in  envy  of  us,  and  have 
more  gold  than  we  can  take  up  in  both  our  hands,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  while  we  are  living.  That  is  what  matters.  And  no 
one  can  do  all  those  better  than  a  beautiful  woman.  Now  go 
you  in  there,  and  wait  till  I  come  to  you.     I  will  not  be  long.* 

She  pushed  Viva  gently  through  a  door  that  opened  into  a 
small  cabinet,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  It  had  been  very 
late  in  the  day  when  she  had  met  the  actress ;  it  was  now  even- 
ing. The  liitie  chamber  was  softly  lit,  and  full  of  the  perfume, 
of  flowers  and  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  Viva  dropped  down  on 
a  couch,  and  wondered  whether  she  were  awake  or  dreaming! 
A  sense  of  fear  and  a  great  remorse  stole  on  her ;  she  knew' 
she  had.  done  wickedly ;  and  a  vague  indefinable  dread  of  some 
unknown  evil  came  over  her.  She  began  to  grieve  for  her 
disobedience,  and  to  long  to  be  safe  in  the  little  attic  with 
Tricotrin.    What  would  he  say  ?    What  would  he  think  ? 

Her  throat  swelled ;  she  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  out  loud ; 
even  the  elegance  and  the  fragrance  of  the  place  added  to  its 
strangeness  and  her  own  fears.  Instinctively  her  hand  wan- 
dered over  the  rich  silk  of  her  robe,  and  her  eyes  watched  the 
glisten  of  its  gold  embroideri^  seeking  consolation  in  these. 
They  brought  a  certain  solace. 

*  If  i  coiSd  only  wear  them  always  ? '  she  thought ;  and  the 
vision  of  herself  upon  the  stage,  before  the  world,  covered  with 
flowers/welcomed  with  tumult  of  applause,  intoxicating  multi- 
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tudes  witb  licr  grace  and  her  glance  in  all  the  triumph  that 
she  had  seen  attained  by  Coriolis,  arose  before  her,  and  numbed 
all  her  repentance. 

The  desire  to  be  *  great  *  possessed  her.  When  that  insa- 
tiate passion  enters  a  living  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  a  woman- 
child  dreaming  of  a  coquette's  conquests,  or  a  crowned  hero 
craving  for  a  new  world,  it  becomes  blind  to  all  else.  Moral 
death  falls  on  it ;  and  any  sin  looks  sweet  that  takes  it  nearer 
to  its  goal.  It  is  a  passion  that  generates  at  once  all  the 
loftiest  and  all  the  vilest  things,  which  between  them  ennoble 
and  corrupt  the  world — even  as  heat  generates  at  once  the 
harvest  and  the  maggot,  the  purpling  vine  and  the  lice  that 
devour  it.  It  is  a  passion  without  which  the  world  would 
decay  in  darkness,  as  it  would  do  without  heat,  yet  to  which» 
as  to  heat,  all  its  filthiest  corruption  is  due. 

*  I  shall  be  great,*  thought  Viva  to  whom  the  greatness  of 
the  stage  looked  as  the  greatness  of  an  empire ;  and  remorse 
ceased  to  touch  her.  They  must  suffer  that  she  might  ascend. 
This  was  the  reckless  reasoning  of  the  human  and  female 
egotism  within  her. 

A  fiood  of  light  startled  her  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
Goriolis  entered  freshly  arrayed,  and  with  her  fair  feathery 
hair  lying  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  diademed  with  flowers  and 
with  gems.  She  floated  to  the  child  with  her  soft  swift  undu- 
lating movement — the  movement  of  the  bom  almdh,  in  whom 
motion  is  poetry,  and  in  whose  limbs  lies  eloquence. 

*  Thou  art  in  the  twilight,  little  one,'  she  cried,  using  the 
familiar  and  caressing  'thou '  for  the  first  time.  '  Come ;  I  have 
a  better  light  for  thee  than  that,  and  one  in  whicli  there  are 
eager  eyes  to  behold  thee.     Come !  * 

'  Where? '  asked  the  tempted  one  with  wistful  wonder. 
Coriolis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

*  Hush !    We  never  ask  "  where  "  in  our  world  s 

On  va  oil  va  toute  chose, 
Oil  va  le  lamier  et  la  xoael* 

And  she  drew  the  girl  from  the  chamber  with  her  soft  wliite 
dimpled  hand  clasped  on  Tiva  as  though  it  were  a  glove  of 
■teel 

The  roses  had  all  cankers  at  their  cores*  and  poisoned  the 
lips  that  kissed  them ;  the  laurels  were  all  twined  in  with 
thorns,  which  drew  blood  from  the  brows  that  they  wreathed. 
What  of  that  ?  Cankerless  roses  die  also ;  and  therd  are  so 
laurels  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 
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She  led  the  child  in  its  ignorance  to  perdition ;  but  she  did 
not  think  so.  Vice  was  fair  in  her  own  sight,  and  the  devil  of 
gold  was  her  god — a  good  god,  who  enriched  those  that  served 
him.  She  thought  she  could  do  no  better  than  bring  a  neo- 
phyte to  believe  in  her  cultus  and  serve  in  her  temple. 

•  Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy ! '  her  heart  had  whispered  in  her  own 
childhood,  when  she  liad  sat  on  the  lonely  seashore  and  longed 
for  a  world  that  was  unknown ;  and  she  had  enjoyed,  and  it 
seemed  well  to  her  still»  and  the  sole  thing  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  a  mortal  to  do.  In  tossing  the  fruit  of  desire  into  the 
child's  young  bosom,  she  only  gave  that  which  had  been 
luxuries  to  her  own  lips,  and  whicn  seemed  to  her  still  the  one 
apple  of  life  worth  the  plucking.  She  was  wicked,  because 
thmgs  all  senses  and  no  soul  must  be  so ;  but  she  was  honest, 
and  she  only  led  where  abe  herself  had  ever  gone,  with  tuneful 
swift  feet,  rejoicing. 

'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  she  had  said,  in  her  fair,  wanton, 
indolent,  careless  fashion,  and  evil  had  been  her  good ;  it  had 
served  her  well,  heaped  wealth  on  ner,  made  the  air  she  lived 
in  full  of  laughter,  and  the  lovers  she  sought  facile  to  their 
yoke,  and  the  jears  that  flew  over  her  head  sunlit  and  short 
and  radiant  with  mirth.  Evil  had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  and 
graces  to  her,  and  had  recomp^ised  her  as  kings  recompense ; 
she  deemed  that  there  was  no  better  master  upon  earth* 
Virtue  was  a  niggard  tyrant,  who  left  his  servitors  to  starve ; 
but  Svil  was  a  prince^  who  scattered  gold  and  flowers  with 
both  hands. 

There  be  those  who  in  their  g^ded  shame  feel  the  shrinking 
Bcomful  passion,  at  their  own  fall,  of  the  poet's  Egyptian 
harlot: 

'What  18  lilb  witiioiit  honoittr 
And  what  can  the  life  that  I  live 

Qive  to  me  I  shall  care  to  oontinne,  not  caxing  for  axight  it  can  give  P 
I,  despiajng  the  fbola  that  despiae  me^ — a  plaything  not  pleanng  mvael^ 
Whose  life  for  i&e  pelf  tiiat  maintains  it  most  sell  what  is  paid  not  hv  pelf ! 
And  the  fitncies  of  men  ohuige.    And  bitterly  iNmgfat  is  the  oread  that  I  eat. 
For,  though  purchased  with  body  and  spirit,  when  purchased 'tis  yet  all 
imsweet.' 

But  there  be  also  many  others  in  whom  this  sting  of  scorn 
is  dead,  this  ache  of  conscience  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  opiates 
of  vanity  and  of  pleasure ;  there  be  those  to  whom  the  life  that 
they  lead  looks  the  best  life,  and  to  whom  license  is  precious, 
to  whom  enjoyment  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence,  and 
to  whom  the  chime  of  golden  coinage  is  the  only  music  of  the 
spheres. 
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And  Coriolis  was  one  of  these.  Sbo  had  been  very  weary^ 
and  fretful  as  a  caged  bird,  in  innocence ;  in  vice  she  rejoiced 
and  was  free !  A  future  might  come  indeed  when  she  would 
perish  of  famine  on  the  stones  of  the  streets — ^what  of  that  ? 
Thej  must  have  some  soul  in  them  who  dread  a  future ;  and 
there  was  no  soul  in  this  gay  airy  thing,  though  her  dancing 
feet  trod  the  souls  of  men  down  and  killed  them. 

Like  Dorat  she  had  gathered  every  flower  except  the  im- 
mortelle; and  the  one  that  i^e  had  passed  over  ahe  never 
missed. 

Immortality!  The  word  is  ridicnloiia  named  in  the  «ime 
breath  with  such  things  as  Coriolis.  What  has  etemitv  to  do 
with  women  such  as  this,  too  foul  for  heaven  wid  too  frail  for 
heU? 

She  led  the  child  through  dusky  fragrant  passagof,  aromatic 
in  odour,  with  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satin  glimmering,  in  the 
shfkdow  from  their  walls. 

!then  she  drew  back,  and  sweeping  aside  a  curtain  that  hong 
before  an  arched  and  opened  door^  motioned  to  Viva  to  pass 
within  before  her. 

It  was  the  entrance  to  a  banq\ieting-room. 

Viva,  touched  for  the  first  time  with  a  chill  of  timidity,  a 
throb  of  fear,  hung  back,  wistful  yet  longing. 

Through  the  arch  of  the  gilded  portal  there  were  a  blaze  of 
light,  a  glisten  of  rose  colour,  a  splendour  of  gold,  a  wildaness 
of  flowers,  an  odour  of  wines  and  spices  and  burnt  ineense,  a 
gay  laughter  £rom  young  men's  throats,  that  all  biased  aod 
whirled  together  upon  the  girl's  wondering  eyes  nnA  ears. 
.She  paused,  hesitating  and  half  frightened,  b^ore  thatpanh 
dise  of  forbidden  evil. 

'  Is  it  a  temple  P  -  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

Coriolis  laughed ;  a  more  cruel  laugh  than  any  that  had 
rung  from  her  mocking  lips. 

^  A  temple !  yes.     Go  in,  and  worship  our  godL' 

Ai^d  she  thrust  the  child  through  the  opening. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day  when  Tricotrin  r^sttcmed. 

He  was  tired  out,  heated,  exhausted;  as  his  habit  was  when 
in  pain,  he  had  wandered  far,  walking  on  and  on  through  the 
open  country,,  seeking  solitude  on  ^  same  impulse  as  the 
stricken  stag.    In  the  red  woods  of  the  late  autumn^  in  the 
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wide  ieldii,  with  their  arc  of  purple  angrj  sky,  in  the  bleak 
plains  swept  by  equinoctial  gales,  he  could  breathe,  think, 
resolve,  kill  passion  in  him,  and  call  back  his  strength.  In  joy, 
this  Arab  little  loved  the  oppression  of  cities,  the  pent  conmies 
of  chambers,  the  close  atmosphere  of  crowded  roofs ;  in  suf- 
fering, they  maddened  him.  They  were  like  the  bars  of  his  den 
to  a  caged  lion  whom  his  jailers  wound  and  taunt. 

By  evening  fall  he  returned;  the  linnet  had  ceased  to  sing 
under  its  plume  of  lin.e;  the  sunbeams  had  ceased  to  play, 
through  the  little  brown  dusky  street ;  in  the  doorway  stood 
the  woman  of  the  house  looking  up  and  down,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  like  a  robin's,  and  the  bright  dress  of  her  native 
Basque  province  glow!  \g  in  the  shade,  like  a  poppy  growing 
out  of  a  pile  of  black  limber  in  a  wood-yard. 

*  Is  the  child  not  with  you  f '  she  cried^  as  he  drew  near. 

He  lifted  his  head  wemly. 

'  With  me  P    No ;  I  left  her  at  home.' 

Mere  Bose  turned  pale  under  her  ruddy  southern  skin. 

*Left  her  here!  Where  is  she,  then?  She  is  not  gone 
with  the  M^vert — that  I  know ;  we  have  not  seen  her  all  the 
last  half  of  the  day |. and  we  made  certain  that  you  had  taken 
her.' 

He  said  nothing,  but  pushed  past  her  and  sprang  up  the 
staircase. 

He  threw  door  after  door  open,  the  house  ringing  with  his 
voice  as  he  called  her  name  aloud  from  cellar  to  attic ;  there 
was  no  answer.  Her  books,  her  bonbons,  her  knot  of  autumn 
daises,  lay  on  tho  table  in  the  little  chamber;  but  of  Viva 
there  was  no  trace. 

The  woman,  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  neighbours,  stood 
listening  below,  frightened  and  bewildered.  They  had  ho  love 
for  this  fantastic  cmld,  *  la  demoiselle,*  as  they  called  her  ironi- 
cally, who  held  herself  so  haughtily  with  so  much  airy  scorn 
above  them  and  theirs ;  and  who  either  sat  aloft  in  her  case- 
ment like  a  framed  picture,  or  glittered  out  in  the  sun,  with 
the  negligent  grace  of  some  elfin  thing  far  too  good  for  the 
earthly  shrine  that  enclosed  her.  But  they  loveid  Tricotrin 
with  the  faithful  impassioned  love  that  aU  the  populace  gave 
him ;  and  for  his  trouble  they  sorrowed  themselves. 

They  f^lt  a  certain  fear  of  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  de- 
feended  the;  stairs  and  came  to  them. 

'  When  saw  you  her  last  P '  he  asked  them. 

They  had  seen  her  at  the  doorway  some  hour  in  the  afler- 
noon,  they  told  him ;  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the  time ;  they 
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were  busy  people,  occupied  with  their  washing,  their  ironing, 
their  cooking,  their  flower-making,  their  Bweatmeat-baking  $ 
Miey  had  had  no  time  to  take  further  note. 

The  grisette,  sewing  still  by  the  fast  fading  light  at  her  lat- 
tice, looked  down;  moved  by  that  sympathy  which  makes 
strangers  become  in  a  second  as  friends  of  a  lifetime. 

*  You  ask  for  the  child  ? '  she  said  to  him.  '  I  can  tell  you ; 
the  little  one  sat  there  on  the  doorstep  as  four  o'clock  sounded ; 
a  little  page,  a  creature  all  red  and  gold,  came  np  to  her  and 
took  her  away.  They  went  together  down  the  passage  to  that 
first  comer  yonder ;  and  after  a  little  while  I  heard  the  noise 
of  fast  wheels  and  the  trotting  of  horses.  She  is  gone — that 
I  know — for  she  never  came  back  to  the  doorway.* 

Then,  without  interest  to  see  how  her  news  was  taken,  she 
bent  again  over  her  work,  to  save  the  few  precious  moments 
of  dying  light ;  rocking  the  wooden  craole  with  her  foot, 
and  coughing  painfully,  a  short  hard  feverish  cough.  A  month 
before  she  had  sung  as  blithely  as  the  linnet  under  his  lime- 
bough,  the  mischievous  students'  wine-songs  that  had  served 
her  as  cradle-ballads. 

Tricotrin  heard :  and  he  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath,  as 
a  soldier  will  do  when  the  bullets  have  struck  him. 

*  It  is  Coriolis,'  he  said  in  his  throat ;  then  without  another 
word  he  swept  the  eager  women  aside,  and  passed  down  the 
street  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  the  turn  of  the  alley  into  the  breadth  of  the  street 
adjoining  there  came  at  a  quick  pace  a  string  of  young  horses : 
they  were  from  Normandy,  and  were  wild  and  strong,  and, 
being  young,  fleet  of  foot. 

He  knew  the  man  who  rode  their  leader ;  a  sturdy  Norman 
breeder  of  cattle.  They  had  been  friends  for  many  a  year, 
smoking  and  sauntering  and  laughing  together,  under  the 
spring-blooming  apple  orchards  of  the  pleasant  farm-country. 

Tricotrin  caught  at  the  rope-bridle  of  one  of  the  fore* 
most  colts. 

*  Will  you  lend  him  to  me  P  *  he  asked  breathlessly.  *  I  am 
in  sore  need  of  haste.    He  shall  be  back  by  dawn.* 

*  Take  him ! '  cried  the  Norman,  startled,  like  the  women, 
by  the  look  which  he  saw  on  a  &uce  that  he  had  never  beheld 
before  clouded  with  aught  of  care.  *Take  him ;  and  keep  him 
as  long  as  jou  need.  I  am  at  my  old  stables;  you  will  oting 
him  there. 

*  Surely.'  He  stayed  for  no  more  words,  but  threw  himself 
across  the  colt's  bare  back,  and  nrged  it  at  a  stretching  gallop 
through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  quarter. 
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The  young  horse,  nothing  loth  to  be  free  of  the  ttringi  flew 
fast  without  urging. 

Tricotrin  tunied  its  head  straight  southward,  to  where  the 
actress  rested  in  her  gilded  harbour,  rich  and  soft  with  the 

S]  under  of  many  lofty  galleons  that  had  struck  flag  and  foun- 
ered  under  the  pirate's  prow. 

He  had  spent  no  time  m  speech ;  he  had  wasted  not  a  single 
moment  in  self-abandonment  to  the  anguish  that  possessed 
him.  But  as  he  rode  bis  heart  was  a  hell  within  him ;  he  was 
not  alone  a  man  who  went  to  rescue  from  his  spoilers  a  child 
that  he  cherished,  he  was  a  loyer,  who  went  to  saye  from  dis- 
honour the  creature  that  he  idolised. 

And  he  knew  that  he  might  reach — too  late. 

The  Norman  colt,  with  its  rough  mane  flying  and  its  bright 
eyes  full  of  flame,  asked  no  more  welcome  task  than  to  be  let 
loose  to  its  fullest  speed,  as  though  it  were  once  again  at  play 
in  its  own  natiye  pastures.  Buildings  and  throngs,  and  all  the 
varicoloured  eyenmg  life  of  the  city  were  passed  by  as  fast  as 
a  Bxunmer  breeze  sweeps  by  over  the  corn ;  yet  nignt  was  down 
ere  he  reached  the  outlying  woods  and  gardens  amid  which  the 
toy-palace  of  Coriolis  reared  its  gilded  cupolas  and  shining 
roofs. 

The  colt  was  panting  and  tired  out  by  the  pace  at  which  it 
bad  been  ridden;  it  stood  passiyely  whilst  he  flung  himself 
from  its  back  and  tied  the  nalter  to  the  post  of  an  entrance- 
gate.  The  gates  were  unfastened ;  he  passed  through  then^ 
atid  up  the  grounds  of  the  yilla,  strewed  with  the  damp  odorous 
leaves  of  the  late  autumn.  Lights  glistened  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  shutters  all  over  the  frontage  of  the  dainty  dwelling, 
bosomed  in  its  shrubs  and  trees. 

He  cursed  it  as  he  looked. 

Vice  lived  like  this,  while  innocence  died  daily  in  the 
streets. 

As  the  velvet  curtain  fell  behind  her,  Yiva  found  herself 
within  the  chamber. 

The  fear  died  away  in  her ;  curiosity,  wonder,  eagerness,  a 
thrill  of  triumph  and  a  throe  of  delight  at  her  own  rebellion  all 
conquered  it,  and  were  stronger  than  the  instinctive  and  name- 
less dread  within  her  a  moment  earlier. 

Six  or  eight  young  men  all  rose  and  all  turned  their  eyes  on 
her,  and  aU  came  to  her  with  words  of  admiring  greetingi 
which  fell  in  a  confused  but  delicious  sense  of  homage  on  her 
ear.  She  shrank  back  with  all  a  child's  innocent  shyness;  she 
went  forward  with  all  a  coquette's  innate  impulses. 
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8ho  know  ttat  she  looked  very  lovely;  nhe  knew  that  thif 
exquisite  sorceress  at  her  side  was  content  to  be  eclipsed  by 
herself;  all  the  weakest  and  the  worst  things  of  her  nature 
were  appealed  to  and  inflamed.  The  room  whirled  round  her 
in  a  blaze  of  colour ;  the  heavy  perfume  on  its  air  seemed  to 
float  round  her  in  clouds  of  odour ;  the  dazzle  of  the  jewels 
and  the  precious  metals  on  the  banqueting-table  looked  to  her 
like  the  riches  of  an  India.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
laughed  a  little  soft  quivering  wondering  laugh,  that  yet  had 
half  a  sob  in  it. 

This  was  the  world  at  last  then. 

The  world  1 — this  paradise  of  brilliant  hues,  and  priceless 
gems,  and  subtle  perfumes,  and  honeyed  words,  and  ardent 
adoring  eyes  I  The  world ! — ah,  how  she  marvelled  that  there 
could  be  found  lives  holy  enough  to  sigh  for  heaven  if  this 
elysium  were  to  be  found  on  earth  1 

She  had  never  a  clear  memory  of  all  that  followed  on  her 
entrance  into  that  enchanted  room.  All  distinct  remembrance 
was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  splendid  images.  Eor  splendid  this 
false  glitter,  this  glory  of  meretricious  colour,  this  joyless  joy, 
this  Imckneyed  revelry,  looked  to  the  youthful  eyes  which  only 
saw  its  surface.  Eor  Yiva,  reared  amid  the  ^uth  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  in  innocent  solitude,  was  too  essentially  a 
slave  to  the  feminine  soul  within  her  to  be  poet  enough  to 
recoil  from  the  falsehood  of  pleasure,  poet  enough  to  cling  to 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  higher  life  escaped, 
the  lower  allured  her.  It  was  the  beaten-out  gold  of  the 
jeweller's  laboratory,  which  was  still  far  more  beautiful  in  her 
sight  than  the  sun-fed  lilies  and  lilacs  of  the  spring. 

She  had  a  confused  knowledge  of  being  led  to  the  first  seat 
at  the  table  under  the  dome  of  light,  that  seemed  to  her  like 
the  noontide  sun ;  of  seeing  some  haiidsome  courtly  faces  bent 
toward  her  virith  that  delight  in  their  regard  which  she  already 
knew  so  well  as  the  tribute  to  her  charms ;  of  hearing  sucn 
flattery  that  her  brain  grew  dizzy  with  it,  and  she  felt  stupefied, 
like  a  bee  overcloyed  with  honey;  of  catching  the  vision  of 
herself  repeated  on  every  side  in  mirrors,  till  she  saw  that  one 
best-loved  image  wherever  her  eyes  turned ;  of  being  moved 
to  her  gayest  words  and  brightest  laughter,  till  the  audience 
applauded  her  idlest  phrase  as  wit,  and  she  felt  herself  a  sove- 
reign, whose  words  were  precious  as  pearls  and  diamonds ;  of 
tasting  strange  fruits,  and  wondrous  confections,  and  wines 
that  shone  like  so  much  sunbeam,  till  she  seemed  to  float  on 
air  and  lose  all  sense  of  earth,  and  to  dream  that  she  was 
smong  the  godis  of  the  Greek  fable. 
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She  Was  drinking  in  poison — the  poison  of  a  hideous  evil— 
^ith  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes,  and  thoughts ;  but  she  did 
not  know  it ;  she  was  happy,  she  was  rictorious,  she  was 
exultant,  and  she  was  too  innocent  to  be  conscious  that  sin  was 
encircling  her  on  every  side. 

They  were  heedful  not  to  affright  her,  but  only  to  allure ; 
they  wreathed  the  death's  head  in  summer  flowers  for  her ; 
they  drew  her  to  the  abyss  vnth  sweet  careless  joyous  music ; 
they  killed  her  with  a  poisoned  rose.  And  she  did  not  know ; 
she*  was  still  a  child,  and  still  only  happy. 

As  she  reigned  there  proudly  and  joyously,  the  actress  Go* 
riolis  looked  at  her  once  with  a  throb  of  remorse  in  her  dead 
conscience ;  but  she  hunted  it  away  as  it  arose. 

*  Pshaw ! '  she  murmured ;  *  what  matter  ?  A  little  earlier? 
a  little  later  ?  Things  like  her  are  made  to  slaughter  and  to 
plunder.  She  would  end  like  me ;  it  id  better  to  begin  so. 
She  will  thank  me  one  day  that  she  has  wasted  none  of  the 
years  of  her  youth !  * 

As  she  thus  thought,  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cham- 
ber opened ;  through  it,  facing  her  and  behind  the  child,  came 
softly  the  gracefiil,  slender  shape  of  a  handsome  boy— a  boy 
with  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  with  malice  and  triumph. 

He  stole  gently  across  the  room  and  up  to  Viva,  and  as 
gentiy  his  arm  stole  round  her  fair  throat,  and  his  lips  brushed 
her  curls. 

*  Viva,'  he  whispered,  *  I  have  thee  at  last.  O,  my  truant ! 
And  here  are  the  deathless  roses,  the  fairy  pageants,  the  wines 
of  the  gods,  that  I  promised  thee  ! ' 

With  a  scream,  as  though  a  snake  had  touched  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

The  spell  on  her  was  broken ;  the  netted  dove  soared  from 
the  snare. 

*  Let  me  go ! '  she  cried  aloud,  as  though  by  some  instinct 
the  full  sense  of  her  peril  flashed  on  her.  *  Let  me  go  !  O,  how 
vile  I  have  been  to  come  here !  It  iByou  f — you  whom  he  for- 
bade me  ever  to  see,  ever  to  speak  to,  ever  to  think  of  again  ; 
you  who  gave  me  your  toys,  and  deemed  me  some  peasant  girl 
you  could  kiss  at  your  fancy.  It  is  you  I  How  could  I  tell  it? 
How  could  I  dream  it  ?  Let  me  go — let  me  go !  I  have  sinned 
once  against  him ;  I  will  not  disobey  him  again — ^never  again, 
never,  never ! ' 

The  childlike  words  rang  out  loudly  through  the  chamber  5 

'  fbe  stood  vrith  her  face  flushed,  scarlet  with  rage,  and  shame, 

KsA  outraged  pride;  her  eyes  Pushing  with  sc^rn  on  her  boy^ 
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loYor ;  her  mouth  trembling  with  grief  for  her  own  diso^O' 
dience. 

In  an  instant,  by  the  voice  of  her  young  Faust,  the  full 
knowledge  of  her  own  error  had  burst  on  her,  piercing  through 
the  mists  of  vanity,  and  delight,  and  wonder,  and  intoxicated 
triumph.  , 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  Ooriolis. 

'  O,  take  me  back  to  him — take  me  back.  You  said  you 
would ;  and  I  feel  so  frightened ! ' 

Coriolis  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 

The  devil  is  never  so  brutal  as  when  he  comes  into  a  woman's 
form. 

The  cold,  cruel,  mocking  laugh  stung  all  the  child*s  proud 
spirit  into  life. 

'  O,  I  see  now  I '  she  cried  out,  in  a  mortal  anguish  that  no 
man  there  heard  unmoved.  '  I  see  now  how  true  he  was — how 
wicked  you  are !  You  laugh ! — ^you  laugh  because  you  have 
made  me  disobey  him.  It  is  Satan  who  laughs  just  so  when 
men  disobey  God.  O,  how  mad  I  was  to  hearken  to  you ! — O, 
take  me  back,  take  me  back !  Has  not  one  of  you  all  a  heart 
to  pity  me  ?  I  never  meant  to  grieve  him !  1  only  meant  to 
grow  great,  and  to  pleasure  him,  and  to  be  his  glory.  And  I 
loved  her  so — that  woman  I ' 

Her  voice  died  in  a  sob.  It  was  a  bitter  suffering  to  her, 
the  fdl  of  her  sovereign,  the  death  of  her  ideal. 

Her  young  lover  smiled. 

'  Love  her  still !  *  he  murmured.  *  What  is  her  guilt  ?— to 
have  brought  you  totnef* 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  sought  to  draw  her  into  his 
embrace, — the  door  was  burst  open,  the  curtain  dashed  aside, 
a  strong  hand  fell  on  him  and  forced  him  from  her,  and  tossed 
him  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber. 

With  a  shriek  of  joy  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
saviour.  ! 

The  voice  of  Tricotrin  rang  like  a  trumpet*call  through  the  \ 
silence. 

'  What  I — ^had  men  need  to  dream  of  a  Devil  when  the  world 
held  Woman !  * 

Holding  her  to  him  with  both  arms  he  faced  the  baffled  and 
cileuce-stricken  revellers;  and  a  great  awe  fell  upon  them, 
Buch  as  fell  on  the  dissolute  patrician  mob  of  Bome  before  the 
passion  of  Yirginius. 

'  One  cannot  kill  such  things  as  you — the  vilest  things  that 
breathe ! '  he  cried,  as  his  eyes  blazed  upon  Coriolis.    *  Yo« 
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murder — body  and  soul ! — and  yet  we  must  let  you  go  free 
because  ye  are  women,  because  ye  can  crouch  and  shelter 
behind  the  shield  of  the  sex  that  ye  outrage !  God !  if  I  set 
my  heel  on  your  throat  I  should  do  no  more  guilt  than  if  I 
straugled  the  life  from  an  adder.  Yet  I  must  leaye  you  free 
because  you  are  "  woman  '* ! — ^because  you  are  the  sole  thing 
living  on  earth  that  can  slaughter  yet  break  no  law ;  that  can 
slay  yet  be  left  to  smile  on ;  that  can  make  men  curse  the 
mothers  that  bore  them,  yet  be  safe  in  the  safety  of  feeble- 
ness ;  the  only  thing  living  on  earth  that  has  the  strengi/h  of 
the  giant  for  crime,  and  the  weakness  of  the  coward  for 
shelter.  Had  Israel  no  courtesans  in  her  camps,  that,  in  the 
parables  of  her  Scriptures,  she  made  the  chief  leader  of  hell  a 
male  creature  ?  * 

A  dead  stillness  followed  on  the  scathing  fury  of  his  words. 

The  banqueters  drew  aside,  and  gathered  together,  and  left 
the  woman  alone. 

Men  feast  with  Coriolis,  but  none  will  fight  for  her. 

They  drain  her  wine-cups,  for  their  own  gold  fills  them ;  ^'i*t 
no  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard  for  her  sake. 

In  pleasure  she  has  many  followers ;  in  need  she  is  ever 
alone. 

Then  with  hands  that  were,  for  that  one  time  alone,  ungentle 
to  the  child  he  loved,  he  tore  from  off  her  the  jewels,  the  flowers, 
the  laces  of  her  festal  robes,  and  flung  them  all  crushed  and 
torn  at  the  feet  of  her  temptress, 

*  Great  God  I'  he  cried  aloud,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 
*The  tigress  and  the  leopardess  are  tender  beside  Woman. 
Brutes  though  they  be  they  do  not  drive  the  young  of  their 
own  kind  down  into  the  nets  and  the  knives  of  the  slaughter ! 
That  work  is  spared  for  her — Man's  helpmeet,  God's  best 
work  I* 
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What  followed  she  never  remembered. 

^Vhen  she  recovered  consciousness  the  cool  autumn  vnnd 
was  blowing  on  her,  and  the  starless  rainy  night  skies  were 
above  her;  she  was  lying  on  the  turf  that  edged  the  highway, 
under  a  knot  of  roadside  trees ;  beside  her  in  the  gloom  stood 
the  dim  shadowy  form  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse. 

The  former  leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  lips  with  hii 
band  as  she  stroye  to  speak 
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*  Say  nothing ;  there  is  no  need/ 

The  old  familiar  sweetness  of  the  yolce  struck  through  her 
heart ;  she  raised  herself  and  gazed  into  his  eyes ;  then  trembled 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly :  she  felt 
unutterably  ashamed,  though  the  shame  on  her  was  yague  and 
\ithout  name. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  turf,  and  turned,  and  rested  her 
orebead  upon  the  wet  short  grass,  moaning  a  little  like  a 
wounded  fawn. 

He  said  no  word,  and  his  eyes  were  dry,  as  he  stood  oyer  her 
in  that  attitude  of  abasement  and  humiliation.  But  he  suffered 
a  greater  torture  than  had  eyer  wrung  his  bright  and  happy 
life. 

He  had  come,  indeed,  in  time  to  eaye  her  from  more  than  a 
child's  broken  ideal,  a  child's  sorrowful  disenchantment ;  but 
neyertheless  was  she  to  him  as  utterly  killed  as  though  he  stood 
be?^*de  her  dead  body.  His  rage  had  spent  itself  upon  her 
temptress ;  he  had  none  for  her. 

It  had  an  exceeding  pathos  for  him,  this  frailness  that  had 
been  seduced  by  such  fictitious  greatness,  this  innocence  and 
folly  welded  into  one,  which  had  been  allured  by  such  a  painted, 
worthless,  wooden  shape,  mistaking  it  for  the  goddess  of  loyeli- 
uess  and  pleasure. 

He  saw  it  with  the  pitying  tenderness  with  which  a  gentle 
shepherd  would  see  his  youngest  lamb  allured  by  poisonous 
and  gorgeous  blossoms,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  splendid  to  the 
eye,  on  to  the  edge  of  a  yolcanic  pit.  Anser  against  her  he 
could  not  feel ;  she  was  too  young,  too  blind,  too  well-beloyed. 
But  the  thing  that  he  had  cherished  seemed  for  eyer  dead  to 
him  ;  and  a  great  blow  smote  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
first  hand  stretched  out  to  her  with  the  world's  golden  bribes 
had  been  strong  enough  to  lead  her  away  without  a  thought  of 
him. 

He  had  said  that  if  she  forsook  him  for  that  wanton  he  would 
Icaye  her  alone  to  her  choice ;  but  when  the  test  had  come  he 
had  been  goyemed  by  no  impulse  saye  that  of  saying  her  frofl 
peril  and  pollution.  Yet  the  same  feeling  which  had  made  him 
say  that,  were  she  faithless,  he  would  neyer  seek  to  coerce  her 
to  fidelity,  moved  him  now,  and  made  him  hold  her  for  ever  as 
utterly  lost  to  him  as  though  her  will  had  had  its  way,,pnd  she 
had  gone  to  the  career  which  to  her  ignorance  and  her  credulity 
looked  so  fair. 

He  was  struck  the  deadliest  blow  that  life  could  haye  dealt 
him. 
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In  the  same  sense  that  the  sailor  of  the  Biviera  had  beea 
robbed  and  deserted  by  the  flight  of  the  wife  he  adored^  so  waft 
he  by  tlje  abandonment  of  the  creature  that  had  been  made  hiB 
own  by  every  tie  of  human  gratitude. 

He  had  reached  that  sublime  self-sacrifice  which  speaks  in 
the  words — *  If  I  lore  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  P*  But  he 
knew  the  bitterness  which  goes  with  those  words,  in  the  know- 
ledge that, the  love  which  is  given  is  counted  as  naught  by  the 
one  on  whom  it  is  lavished ;  that  it  is  of  so  little  account  that 
the  life  which  it  cherishes  passes  heedlessly  on,  with  no  more 
thought  of  it  than  a  laughmg  child  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
takes  of  the  shy  primrose  and  the  purple  belLsl  of  thyme,  which 
his  foot  crushes  as  he  runs. 

*  K  I  love  thee  what  is  that^  to  thee  P' — ^it  is  the  supreme 
utterance  of  the  passion  which  can  withstand  absence,  and 
neglect,  and  oblivion,  and  opprobrium,  and  scorn,  and  thought- 
less crunlty,  and  still  live  on,  strengthened  by  every  year,  and 
purified  by  every  stroke.  But  none  the  less  is  it  the  supreme 
martyrdom  of  love. 

And  it  was  in  this  wise  that  his  good  deed  returned  to  him  ; 
and  the  bread  that  he  had  flung  upon  the  waters  came  bkck, 
and  was  as  ashes  in  his  teeth.  For  of  all  things  that  are  true 
upon  this  earth  this  is  most  true — that  the  recompense  of  our 
holier  acts  comes  not  in  this  world,  and  is  not  given  by  the  hand** 
of  humanity. 

*  Eejoice,  O  ye  faithful  servants,'  is  not  uttered  under  the 
sun ;  for  Life  is  merciless,  and  in  its  many  agonies  and  in  its 
many  evils  there  is  not  even  the  wild  justice  that  belongs  to 
vengeance  ;  there  is  but  the  sound  of  a  mocking  yoice  through 
all  the  desolation,  laughing  ever  at  the  travail  and  the  cheated 
hopes  of  men. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  caught  hold  of  faim,  and  gazed 
up  in  his  eyes  again ;  she  did  not  ask  for  pardon  with  her  Kpd, 
but  her  gaze  prayed  for  it  with  the  mute  touching  prayer  ©f  a 
dog's.  •"** 

He  turned  from  her  with  ail  irresistible  bhudder ;  she  vmd'a 
child  still ;  she  did  not  know  what  shid  had  done ;  she  was  <^n- 
scious  of  her  error,  but  not  of  its  effect  •  she  knew  f^e  had  doiie 
wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  that  she  was,  in  his  sight,  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  "^  ^ 

The  creature  that  had  forsaken  him  must  go  from  him ;  ttee 
love  that  paid  its  fealty  only  to  coercion,  was  worse  to  him  I3ian 
hate.  * 

*  Hush !'  he  said  gently,  as  she  dtroye  to  speak.    <  You  an 

•  2 
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not  well  enough  for  wordi.    There  is  no  need  of  them — ^I  know 
aU/ 

He  knew  all — without  her  shedding  one  ray  of  light  upon 

the  tale ;  knew  all  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  innocence^  the 

wilfulness^  the  vanity,  that  had  lured  her  down  a  flower-sown 

path,  on  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  knew  all  the  insufficiency 

\  of  the  affection  borne  to  himself,  and  given  by  himself,  to  hold 

\  ber  back  from  the  sweet  insidious  seductions  of  riches  and  of 

;  flattery ;  knew  that  he  had  been  deserted  and  betrayed  with 

none  the  less  cruel,  the  less  merciless  infidelity,  because  that 

infidelity  was  the  fault  of  a  child's  selfishness,  in  lieu  of  a 

woman's  passion. 

Then,  still  with  the  same  gentleness  that  had  more  terror 
for  her  than  his  heaviest  anger  could  have  borne,  he  lifted  her 
into  a  covered  cart  that  he  had  summoned,  as  it  rolled  slowly 
toward  Paris  with  a  night  fireight  of  autumn  flowers,  and  lead- 
ing the  Nonnan  colt  by  its  halter,  walked  slowly  toward  the 
city  by  the  side  of  the  little  wagon,  in  whose  shelter  Viva 
crouched,  sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  rich  silk  robes  covered  by 
a  leathern  rug,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

For  the  hour  the  bittomess  of  her  chastisement  equalled 
the  cruelty  and  the  weakness  of  her  fault. 

To  the  child — ^proudest  among  the  proud — no  punishment 
could  have  been  so  great  as  this  intense  humiliation,  this  pa«^ 
sionate  shame,  that  seemed  to  her  scorching  her  very  life  up 
with  its  ignominy. 

The  way  into  Paris  appeared  one  endless  road  of  martyr- 
dom ;  only  two  brief  weeks  before  she  had  passed  along  tnis 
self-same  highway,  in  the  lustre  of  the  illuminated  night, 
dreaming  that  the  city  would  receive  her  as  some  royal  crea- 
ture, some  daughter  of  Carlovingian  or  Capetian  races,  bom 
to  wear  their  diadem,  and  sway  their  sceptre !  And  this  was 
how  she  returned  from  her  first  flight  toward  greatness. 

No  discrowned  queen  ever  went  with  heavier  heart  from 
ker  palace  than  she  went  now  back  from  the  first-fruits  of  her 
own  will,  the  first  reward  of  her  own  ambition. 

*  Shall  I  fiever  be  other  than  I  am  ? '  she  thought  in 
desperation ;  the  dread  was  stronger  on  her,  even  in  that  hour 
than  any  other  fear,  stronger  still  than  gratitude,  or  repent- 
ance, or  love  for  her  redeemer,  through  these  were  all  startled 
to  vivid  existence  in  h^. 

He  himself  walked  in  silence,  wearily  and  slowly  though 
the  dark  and  chilly  night,  the  tired  steps  of  the  colt  keeping 
pace  for  pace  with  his  own. 
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I'assioD  liad  spent  its  first  outburst  of  mad  fury;  a  dull 
hopeless  anguish  remaiued. 

For  she  was  dead  to  him  as  utterly  as  though  he  had  slain 
her  like  Yirginius,  to  save  her  from  the  arms  of  her  spoilers. 

The  life  that  was  fedthless  to  him  could  stay  by  hu  side  no 
longer. 

He  spoke  nothing  as  the  wagon  rolled  tediously  on  its  way ; 
nothing  as  it  paus^  before  the  door  of  M^re  Kose,  and  he 
lifted  her  out  from  its  shelter  and  led  her  within  the  house. 

As  the  women  rushed  to  her,  with  tearful  cries  of  welcome 
and  of  joy,  he  motioned  them  away. 

*  She  was  lost.    Let  her  be — she  is  tired.' 

The  mingled  love  and  fear  in  which  they  held  him  8ubdue4 
their  curiosity;  they  herded  together  in  the  passage  hushed 
and  afraid ;  and  she,  with  her  head  hung  down,  and  her  face 
hidden  from  them,  crept  up  the  wooden  stairs  in  the  dull  oil 
light  with  slow  sad  steps,  from  which  all  the  elastic  buoyancy 
of  her  youth  was  banished. 

Once  within  the  little  attic  that  served  her  as  her  bed-cham* 
ber,  she  thrust  the  rusted  iron  bolt  within  its  socket,  put  out 
the  oil  flame  with  a  quick  gesture,  as  though  she  dreaded  still 
that  there  were  some  to  look  on  her,  and  flinging  herself  down 
on  her  straw  pallet,  wept  with  heart-broken  self-pity — half 
like  a  child  from  whom  his  favourite  playthings  havB 
been  taken,  half  like  a  woman  from  whose  passions  an  ever- 
abiding  shame  has  sprung. 

•   *  If  I  could  only  be  great !  *  she  priced ; — and  fell  asleep 
with  that  prayer  on  her  lips. 

Without — through  the  heavy  rains  that  were  falling  through 
the  dark  and  weary  streets^-he  went  slowly,  leading  the  colt 
homeward. 

He  had  received  his  recompense. 
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At  midnight,  and  till  midnight  was  long  past,  he  waited  m 
tiie  great  courtyard  of  a  great  building. 

The  rains  beat  fiercely  on  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  them. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  lights  of  a  carriage  flashed  red 
through  the  mists;  he  sprang  forward  between  it  and  t^ 
gateway. 

Its  occupant  alighted,  and  was  stopped  by  him. 

*  One  word  with  you  t  *  he  asked. 
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The  Due  de  Lira  started,  turned,  and  paused. 

*  Now ! — yes,  if  you  desire  it.' 

They  went  within,  out  of  the  wet  black  night,  into  a  great 
lighted  frescoed  chamber,  like  the  cbambera  of, the  palaces  of 

His  hair,  his  garments,  his  beard  were  dripping  with  jain; 
liO'  was  splashed  and  jaded,  and  pale  with  exhaustion  and 
pain;  he  observed  no  ceremony,  and  heeded  no,  form;  he  stood 
facing  the  m^n  he  had  sought^  and  spoke  without  preface  or 
^dr^ss.      ,  ... 

*  Tou  were  in  earnest  to-day  P '  ^,.   .       .    . -' 
*I  was.'                                                             ^  . . 

*  Then  I  come  to  take  you  at  your  word.  You  were  righ<5 — 
1  was  wrong.' 

The  noblest  wprds  thfl^t  can  b^  uttered  b^  human  lips  cost 
him  a  great  pang  in. their  utterance. 
X  The  other  looked  quickly  at  him  and: said  nothkig. 

*  I  was  wrong,*  he  pursued  rapidly.  *  i  mistook  selfishness 
for  justice,  and  was  led  astray  by  m'y  oy^  desires*  I  threw 
Siflide  a  great  good  for  another,  because  I  considered  and 
rtudied  myself.  I  was  rough  in  anger  with  you,  a^d  ungrate- 
ful for  the  benefit  that  you  ofi*ered.  Tou  stung  my  pride  and 
my  heart,  and  I  was  blind — blind  to  duty  and  justice.  Stay ! 
heai;  me  out-^it  was  so*    To-night  I  have  had  my  punishment.' 

He^ paused  abruptly.  He  breathed  loud  and  fast;  but  his 
eyes  never  left  their  straight  and  keen  regard  into  his  com- 
^aijiaon'Sf.aDd  his  wor48  were  spoken  unflinahingly. 

*  Tou  said  rightly.*  No  duty  can  hold  a  female  thing,  no 
teo/iJ^mesB  can  content  her,  when  once  tiie  passion  of  her 
yanity  has  beeii  fired.;  Look  you,  that  chil4  is, innocent  af  any 
lamb  in  the  meadows,  any  dove  in  the  woods,  and  yet  the 
leaven  of  her  womanhood  is  in  he^,  and  wiP  urge  her  on  tp  de- 
struction. I  thought,  in  my  folly,  that  not  to  sm,  not  to  suffer, 
not  to  know  the  meaniDg  of  evil,  not  to  want  any  more  than 
a  bird  wants  in  spring,  just  to  live  the  free  harmless  life  of  a 
country-bom  creature,  would  suffice  to  make  a  child's  joy  and 
a  woman's  content.  I  erred ;  many  mefn  have  erred.  liKe  me. 
There  is  a  devil  thrice  as  stroi^  aS;  'we  are-r-the  devil  of 
Discontent.  There  is  the  tempter  that  lures  away  from  us 
.our  wives,  and  our  mistresses,  and  oui*  daughters, — there  is 
ike  huckster  that  buys  a  soul  with  a  string  of  seed-pear^  4uifl 
ehaffers  away  honour  for  a  knot  of  sapphire  stones.' 

His  listener  grew  paler  as  he  heard. 

'  What  has  chanced  to  the. child  f '  he  asked  iittrri^dlj- . 
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She  had  touched  his  heart  more  deeply  than  he  knew. 

*  This  has  chanced  to  her, — that  the  word  of  a  strapga  wo* 
man  had  more  sway  with  her  than  mine ;  that  the  ejei  of  vpteu 
have  found  out  that  she  has  loveliness ;  that  the  snares  of  the 
city  haye  been  spread  for  her,  and  have  caught  her^  and  have 
maimed  her.  Two  hours  since  I  brought  her  out  firpm  tb 
house  of  Coriolis.* 

*  Coriolis ; — the  actress !  * 

*  Coriolis— ^the  courtesan.  Why  be  choicer  in  name^  tha 
iihe  is  in  he^sins?  She  lured  the  child  tbitber  by  speciomi 
words  and  gracious  promises.  In  the  ejea  of  Yiva  she  w^  an 
empress — an  augel !  C(»ioli8  caught  her  fancy  as  the  light 
takes  a  moth's.  She  led  her  where  she  chose,  for  she  promised 
to  give  her  greatness !  She  decoyed  her  there  toward  evening. 
I  had  left  her  aloue.  When  I  returned  she  was  lost.  She  hsd 
been  absent  some  hours.  I  knew  at  once  where  she  was  sure 
to  have  wandered.  I  forced  my  entrance  into  the  villa — inte^ 
the  chamber  where  they  sat  at  their  banquet.  They  had 
throned  the  child  there  as  a  queen,  and  a  terror  of  her  reign 
had  just  commenced  to  touch  her.  I  was  in  time  to  save  her. 
What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  have  forgotten.' 

The  broken  abrupt  sentences  escaped  him  harshly  and  in 
liaste.  The  recital  was  terrible  to  him.  Honour  and  honeslnr 
demanded  it  from  him ;  but  none  the  less  was  it  bitter  eze^ea- 
ingly. 

'  Stay !  Hear  me  out/  he  said  quickly,  as  hifi  listener  inter- 
rupted him.  '  Let  me  end  what  I  have  to  say.  I  rescued  hex 
from  that  accursed  place  ere  she  had  learned  more  than  a 
vague  fi^r  and  a  wakening  horror  of  the  world  into  which*  she 
was  flung.  But  what  use  is  it  to  rescue  the  goat  from  the  pit| 
if  it  return  again  and  a^in  to  eat  the  poison-flowers  that  grAW 
on  its  sides  P  And  that  is  what  Viva  will  do.  She  is  imiocent— 
yes ;  but  how  long  can  innocence  grow  side  by  side  with  vanity 
and  ambition  ?  The  eyes  of  libertines  have  beheld  her ;  the 
brutality  that  christens  itself  love  has  fastened  on  her;  the 
powers  that  lie  in  wealth  are  arrayed  against  her — she  is  not 
safe  one  moment  longer.  If  lier  own  heaii;  were  content,  in* 
deed,  all  these  could  with  ease  be  defied.  But  against  the  foe 
in  her  own  soul  I  can  bring  no  army.  I  may  restrain  her  from 
sinj-^she  is  Ibrave,  and  proud,  and  pure  of  thought — vice  once 
unmasked  to  her  would  be  loathsome.  But  I  cannot  keep  her 
in  peace ;  and — and — I  dare  not  keep  her  in  misery  1  Now,  I 
have  told  you  this.  It  was  your  duty  to  know  it.  It  may  well 
be  that  you  will  withdraw  the  offer  you  made  her  two  evenings 
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ago.  Tou  will  be  justified  in  so  doing.  She  doea  not  know 
the  evil  she  haa  wrought  herself ;  but  I  know  it,  and  I  know 
that  a  woman-child  tliat  has  been  once  beneath  the  roof  of 
Coriolis  may  well  be  marked  as  dishonoured  for  ever/ 

*  Hush,  hush  !  Would  you  deem  me  so  brutal,  so  harsh  ? — 
for  a  young  girl's  unthinking  rashness,  a  playful  creature's 
foolish  fault  P* 

*  It  would  be  no  harshness ;  it  would  be  justice.  A  woman's 
fair  repute  is  like  a  blue  harebell — a  touch  can  wither  it. 
What  she  did  to-day — in  rashness,  in  folly,  as  you  say — may 
rise  up  in  future  years  and  bring  her  bitter  chastisemwit.  Yet 
it  mates  no  difference  with  you,  this  thing  that  I  have  told  P  * 

'  None.     I  desire  to  serve  her  as  greatly  as  I  ever  did.' 

*  That  is  very  nobly  said.  Then  I  accept  your  offer.  I  do 
not  dare  to  thrust  it  aside.' 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  died  away 
in  a  whisper.  The  other  made  no  answer;  he  divined  the 
suffering  that  accompanied  this  adhesion  to  his  will. 

*  Let  her  come,'  he  said  softly,  at  length.  *  For  a  brief  space, 
at  least.  At  its  close — who  can  tell !  Early  impressions  have 
great  force,  and  what  we  are  nurtured  in  we  commonly  prefer. 
Her  absence  may  show  her  how  strong  her  love  for  you  is,  and 
how  needful  to  her  is  the  life  of  ^ich  her  ignorance  now 
wearies.' 

'  There  is  no  likelihood  of  that.  She  is  a  hawk  that  once 
c&st  down  the  wind  will  never  come  back  to  the  Wrist  of  her 
keeper.' 

*  Why  so  P    She  loves  you  P ' 

*Ay,  as  children  love.  Where  is  the  child  whom  some 
costlier  bauble  than  what  you  can  give  will  not  lure  away  from 
your  hold  soon  or  late  ?  No  ;  if  she  come  to  you  once  she  goes 
from  me  for  ev^.    But  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  myself.' 

'  There  is  great  need.  Look  what  an  immeasurable  debt  she 
owes  to  you.' 

'  I  do  not  count  it.  Neither  need  she  nor  any  one.  I  de- 
sire her  to  be  happy,  that  is  all.  There  is  another  matter  which 
concerns  her.  The  youth  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  that  young 
lordling,  was  one  of  th&  accursed  crew  to-night.  Doubtless  it 
was  his  gold  that  bribed  Coriolis  to  the  setting  of  her  snare.' 
He  has  had  his  punishment;  he  will  not  stir  his  bruised 
frame  for  months.  When  he  does  arise  shame  will  tie  his 
tongue,  and  I  can  drive  him  from  the  country,  for  a  season,  L^ 
a  power  I  have  over  him — the  power  of  the  knowledge  of  hia 
own  vices.    But,  if  you  have  aught  to  do  with  Viva,  it  is  need- 
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fill  that  you  should  be  aware  of  him.  He  is  the  son  of  Estmere. 
Ho  has  broken  faith  with  me.  He  is  traitor  as  well  as  tempter; 
But  I  care  not  to  wring  his  father's  great  heart  with  the  tale 
of  his  shame.  Cowardice  and  falsehood  never  before  touched 
his  race.' 

*  You  spare  the  child's  tempter !  Tou  are  generous  indeed  I  * 

*  I  spare  Estmere — not  him.* 

*  Lord  Estmere !     What  is  he  to  you  P  * 

'  He  is  a  man  who  is  honoured ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  suffered. 
They  are  titles  sufiSdent  to  forbearance.  Beside  a  girl's  in- 
nocent name,  a  girl's  stainless  youth,  they  are  things  that  will 
no  more  bear  men's  handling  than  will  a  snowflake  as  its  falls. 
Is  there  any  other  thing  to  be  said  P  Tell  your  mother  what  I 
have  told  to  you ;  Viva  enters  no  home  under  the  shelter  of 
falsehood.  But  do  you  know  that  the  world  will  call  you  a 
loadman  P ' 

•Wherefore  P  * 

'  For  believing  the  word  and  receiving  the  Waif  and  Stray 
of  a  bohemian.' 

*  The  world  can  do  so.  I  have  attended  to  it  as  little  in  my 
fashion  as  you  in  yours.  I  know  that  I  have  the  truth  from 
your  lips ;  I  have  been,  also,  at  the  pains  to  verify  the  facts  that 
you  have  related  to  me ;  and  I  believe  that  I  see  my  way  to 
rendering  another  life  happy.  As  for  my  being  deemed  a  mad- 
man,  it  is  ever  the  better  things  in  us  that  the  world  calls  our 
insanities.' 

Tricotrin  gave  no  reply.  His  eyes  dwelt  on  those  of  the 
speaker  with  a  long,  searching,  penetrative  regard,  that  seemed 
to  seek  to  pierce  the  secret  tnoughts  of  his  innermost  blind. 
Then,  with  an  abrupt  n^ovement,  he  turned  away. 

'  You  have  a  noble  nature,  and  yon  do  a  noble  act/  he  said 
briefly.  '  But  I  cannot  thank  you  till,  in  the  years  to  come,  I 
see  how  it  is  with  her.' 

Then,  without  farewell  or  obeisance,  he  quitted  the  chamber 
swiftly.  He  was  even  as  the  shepherd  who  had  left  the  ewe 
lamb  that  he  had  saved  through  storm  and  drought,  and 
warmed  in  his  bosom,  and  fed  with  his  hand,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  rich  man's  palace.  . . 

The  Due  de  Lira  started  as  the  door  closed  and  leant  in 
perplexed  meditation  against  the  bronzed  reading-stand,  on 
wluch  the  great  volumes  that  he  usually  studied  lay. 

He  was  a  man  of  pure  intent,  of  gentle  heart,  of  noble 
nature,  untouched  by  pride,  untainted  by  evil  desire.  He 
earnestly  desired  to  benefit  this  beautiful  young  thing,  whose 


briglit  youth  fiiacinated  him.  He  was  wholly  unconscions  that 
any  selfish  iuipulse  prompted  the  detenninate  effort  with  which 
be  had  Tanquished  his  mother's  diaiacli nation  to  take  a  found- 
ling beneata  her  roof.  He  was  incapable  of  cruelty,  incapable 
of  A  base  egotism;  he  belieTed  himself  only  actuated  by  a 
genuine  compassion ;  he  had  in  no  war  awakened  to  any  per- 
ception of  the  attraction  that  Yivas  personal  lorelinesv 
he  bad  been  entirely  honeat  in  all  that  he 

id  there,  a  certain  sense  that  he,  with  every 
intent,  had  still  done  that  which  was  cruel 
lie  on  him.  Ho  bad  considered  only  her 
een  callous  to  the  pain  that  her  loss  might 
one  who  hitherto  bad  set  any  value  on  her 
mclaimed  life.  He  had  thought  only  of 
ful  desires  that  shone  in  Lor  radiant  e^es ; 
that  her  translation  to  new  spheres  might 
r  to  be  filled  again,  in  the  heart  that  had 
„  OS  its  treasure. 

n  to  be  a  careless,  fearless,  hioh- 
wanderer,  imprisoned  by  no  ties, 
I  to  no  home.  It  had  never  seemed 
a  one  could  love  as  tenderlv  as  he 
ly,  or  that  his  affections  could  strike 
ii  flung  off  all  fetters.  It  was  only 
)  this  was  useless,  that  any  glimpse 
of  its  truth  flashed  npon  him. 

. ' '  I  hoped  to  do  good,'  he  thought  vearily.    '  "What  if  it  egid 
inerilP' 
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YiTi  filept  an  the  noon  of  the  next  day. 

Wben  she  awoke,  rest  and  slumber  had  bealed  all  the  harm 
tliat  the  nighf  3  terror  and  fatigue  had  wrought  on  hei-.  To 
tbe  health  and  the  strength  of  her  youth  illuesa  was  impossible. 
But  the  wound  to  her  pride  and  her  conscience  had  struck 
more  deeply.  It  was  with  a  dull  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  of 
shame  that  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  and  went  to  her  ac- 
customed seat  in  the  attic  casement.  For  tbe  first  time  fear — 
the  sure  shadow  of  all  evil  doing — possessed  her ;  for  tbe  first 
time  she  felt  afraid  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  friend  whom  she 
had  wronged. 
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Horeoyier,  there  wM  the  old  leaven  stiU  workiiig  in  her,  d^ 
spite  all  her  loathing  of  her  temptress,  despite  her  instinctiye 
consdousoess  of  having  escaped  some  terrible  danger.  The  old 
desire  and  discontent  still  murmured  in  her  soul  as  she  gazed 
at  her  white-linen  dress  and  thought  of  those  pearls  and 
sapphires  she  had  worn ;  as  she  looked  round  the  wooden  walls 
of  her  attic  and  thought  of  the  soft  scarlet  hues  and  sibrer 
glisten  of  the  actress's  hanqueting-chambw. 

'Ah !  why  does  wickedness  have  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
pleasure  P '  she  wondered  with  an  aching  heai^,  perplexed  )^J 
the  question  that  mocks  divines  and  scoffs  at  philosophers,  i^ 
baffles  at  every  torn  the  efforts  of  moralists  and  teachers^ 

Virtue  gives  her  children  so  often  but  stones  when  they  ask 
of  her  for  the  bread  of  life.  Wickedness  oasts  the  golden 
apples  by  thousands  to  her  followers.  And  false  is  the  preacher 
who,  denying  thi9,  l^ribes  to  the  allegiance  of  the  ^§t  by 
promise  of  her  crowns^  and  seeks  to  affright  ftom  the  palacas 
of  the  last  by  oaths  that  her  festivals  and  banquets  are  Bar? 
mecide. feasts  held  above  an  oubliette  of  death. 

The  poignant  grief  of  the  past  night  had  somewhat  softened 
with  the  waking  day ;  had  somewhat  changed  into  the  flattered 
sense  that  her  very  error,  her  very  deception),  her  very  perils 
were  befitting  the  romance  that  belonged  to  such  an  enchanted 
princess  as  herself.  Although  the  natusal.  conscience  an,d  im- 
pulse of  the  child  had  made  her.  recoil  from  her  disobedience^ 
and  repel,  in  an  instinct  of  loathing,  the  overtures  of  her  young 
lover,  now  that  she  was  safe  and  was  alone,  a  certain  sweetnesf 
Ifty  for  her  in  the  rememjbrajace  of  ^uch  an.. episode-r-*. certain 
flight  existed  in  the  sense  that  she  had  been  deemed  wpi:th 
the  weaviqg  of  such  a  web  tQ. entrap  her.. 

The  dominant  thing  in  her  was  pride, .  and  her  pride  had 
bee»  up  in  airms  againsi;  her  tempters ;  but  the  next  strongest 
thing  in  her  was  vanity,  and  vanity  found  a  charm  in  the  re- 
«nembr«(ice  that  she  liad  passed  through  sruch  a  proof  of  her 
power. 

At  night  she  had  wept  with  joy  to  be  given  back  to  the  safe^ 
familiar,  innocent  life  of  her  childhood ;  but  with  the  morning 
she  grew  well-nigh  ungrateful  for  safety,  and  thought  in  all  the 
restlessness  of  nascent  ambition:.  ' Shall  I  always  stay  thus, 
like  a  wood-dove  in  a  wickerwork  cage,  when  the  world  holds 
io  oaany  ])alace  gardens  whence  such  paradise-birds  as  I  can 
ipread  their  golden  plumes  in  the  sun  f  , 

She  had  escaped  from  Coriolis ;  but  she  had  not  escaped 
frem  the  poison  that  Coriolis  had  breathed  ov^  Jier. 
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It  was  well,  she  knew,  to  be  safe  in  her  hayen ;  but  it  was 
tedious,  it  was  monotonous,  it  had  no  picturesque  colour  in  it. 
And  she  began  to  sigh  again,  though  ashamed  of  her  sighs,  fop 
those  glittering  pleasures  that  she  had  just  tasted,  as  a  humy 
ming-bird  just  tastes  the  honey  in  a  flower  which  a  cruel  win(f 
shatters  down  into  a  heap  of  bruised  petals. 

The  poison  had  touched  her  lips ;  though  she  had  shuddered 
at  its  baneful  sweetness,  yet  the  thirst  for  more  of  its  luscious- 
ness  had  been  left  awakened  and  unappeased.  She  thought, 
with  a  sort  of  despair,  of  her  future.  Is  was  the  first  time  that 
eyer  she  had  dreaded  t^is  unknown  thing,  which,  eyer  ere  now^ 
had  been  enfolded  in  the  gold-spangled  mask-dress  of  so  mys* 
tmous  and  royal  a  new-comer ;  for  the  first  time  she  now  re- 
membered that  under  its  gay  domino  there  might  be  seen,  per- 
chance, a  skeleton — a  death's-head.  She  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  she  felt ;  but  she  had  a  yague 
nameless  terror  of  herself,  as  though  she  were  conscious  that  if 
innocence  must  be  leashed  with  obscurity,  the  wild  desire  for 
greatness  that  lay  in  her  would  hurl  her,  sooner  or  later,  into 
the  dominion  and  the  power  of  eyil. 

The  full  noon  light  was  slanting  through  the  lattice  when 
the  step  which  she  knew  and  loyed  the  best  came  up  the  wooden 
stair.  She  <K)WOTed  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
She  fdt  heart-sick  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  loye  she  bore 
faim  smote  her  with  its  remorse. 

One  thing  alone  had  he  eyer  forbidden  to  her ;  and  that  one 
thmg  she  had  seized  in  all  the  wilfulness  of  rebellion! 

She  neyer  looked  np  as  he  crossed  the  chamber ;  she  treoi* 
bled  as  she  felt  that  he  drew  near ;  she  heard  him  pause  beside 
her,  and  she  shrank  farther  and  £Eurther  back  in  silence. 

He  stood  near,  silent  also. 

Then,  by  a  swift  impulse,  she  caught  his  hands  and  gazed 
np  in  his  lace. 

'  Forgive  me !  O,  do  forgiye  me !  *  she  cried,  while  her  voice 
was  choked  with  tears.  *  I  was  so  wicked !  and  yet  I  meant  no 
harm.  She  said  you  should  know,  and  that  you  would  Ic^arn  to 
see  you  wronged  her,  and  that  I  was  a  burden  to  you  when  I 
might  grow  great  and  be  your  glory  I  I  never  knew  that  young 
prince  would  be  there — I  never  did,  indeed  I  Believe  me — O, 
pray,  believe  me  I ' 

*1  believe  you.  If  I  had  thought  that  you  could  lie,  1 
woidd  have  left  you  to  live  and  die  in  that  hell  yon  bad  chosen*' 

The  words  were  stem  and  chill,  and  perfectly  calm.  She 
ahuddered  und^  them,  yet  she  took  courage  to  look  up  in  his 


___J 
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beloved  familiar  face.  And  she  saw  tbat  his  ejei  were  fixed  on 
her  with  a  look  that  smote  her  to  the  heart — the  look  that 
tearless  eyes  will  give  to  some  treasured  thin|;  that  lies  cold  in 
death.  She  gaye  a  cry  as  of  irrepressible  oauii  and  flang  her- 
self at  his  feet,  all  the  force  and  fervour  of  ner  variable  nature 
roused  in  self-accusation  and  self-bate. 

'  Blame  me — beat  me — kill  me ;  but  do  not  look  at  me  like 
that  1  I  was  wrong — 0. 1  know  it  so  well  I  I  was  vain,  and 
foolish,  and  mad,  and  wicked ;  but  throw  me  out  on  to  the 
stones  of  the  streets.    Do  not  look  at  me  again  like  that ! ' 

A  great  oity  cbauged  and  softened  his  gaze  as  he  heard  :  he 
stooped  anu  raised  her  gently. 

'  1  was  harsh ;  forgive  me.  I  forgot  how  weak  and  yonng 
a  thing  you  are.  Hush !  do  not  sob  so  bitterly.  You  were 
tempted^  and  you  had  not  streugth  to  resist.  'Well,  it  is  ofleii- 
times  so  with  all.    You  are  not  alone,  my  little  one.' 

There  was  an  intense  compassion — a  passionless  sadness  in 
the  words,  which  awed  her  as  no  words  of  upbraiding  could 
have  done. 

*  But  I  am  vile,*  she  murmured ;  *  so  vile,  to  have  ever  ^iii- 
believed  you  and  disobeyed  you  I  Let  me  tell  you  all,  aod 
then—' 

He  stopped  ber. 

'  No ;  I  know  all  I  need  to  know.  Spare  me  the  tale  of 
bow  much  dearer  than  1  were  the  world  and  that  wanton  to 
you.' 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  hide  the  anguish  that  this 
one  disloyalty  had  wrought  him.  The  child  hung  her  head  and 
said  nothmg.  She  blushed  for  the  thoughts  which  a  moment 
before  had  haunted  her ;  she  was  disloyal  to  him  stiU ;  the 
world  still  dethroned  him. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  the  chamber  awhile,  conquering  the 
fierce  longing  which  possessed  him  to  seize  for  his  own,  lot  it 
cost  what  it  would,  this  fair  faithless  life  that  already  seemed 
60  wholly  his  own.  When  he  came  again  to  her,  it  was  with 
tbat  tranquillity  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  had 
striven  so  many  hours  through,  to  attain  ere  he  had  come  into 
her  presence. 

*  We  will  never  speak  again  of  this,'  he  said  gently.  '  You 
disobeyed  me,  indeed,  but  you  were  sorely  tempted ;  you  were 
wooed  through  your  weakest  follies,  and  you  were  moved  by  a 
noble  thought  even  in  the  midst  of  jouc  selfishness.  I  forgive 
it.  I  do  not  say  forgive  yourself ;  for  you  were  very  wrong, 
and  I  would  fain  have  tha  xemembrance  of  your  error  woum 
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jou  sharply  awbile,  so  that  the  cicatrix  it  leayes  be  a  warning 
So  you  for  ever.  Bat  wo  will  never  speak  again  of  your  action 
or  of  your  tempters.  As  you  grow  into  womanhood  you  will 
see,  as  you  cannot  see  now,  the  full  extent  of  their  wicked- 
ness  and  of  your  peril.  I  have  other  things  to  say  to  you. 
Listen.' 

Yiva,  stilled  and  vaguely  half  affrighted,  half  consoled, 
raised  her  tear-laden  eyes  to  his,  and  held  her  breath,  and 
waited  with  an  indefinite  prescience  that  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  he  and  she  would  be  no  more  as  they  so  long  had 
been  in  this  joyous  and  unshadowed  life,  which  to  her  impa- 
tient ignorance  had  grown  so  wearisome. 
'  ' '  Listen,'  he  Went  on,  speaking  still  with  that  calmness 
which  he  had  taught  himsefr  to  wear  before  her.  *  Tour  act 
last  night  has  taught  me  what  I  had  feared  before — ^that  I  have 
not  the  means  nor  the  power  to  make  you  happy  any  longer. 
No ;  hear  me  out.  It  is  not  ingratitude  in  you ;  it  is  your 
woman's  nature.  You  pine  and  pant  for  things  that  are  not 
in  my  hands  to  bestow  on  you.  A  female  soul  that  chafes  and 
longs  and  harbours  discontent  is  ever  on  the  balance  towards 
evil ;  for  sin  has  already  its  surest  forerunner  and  ally  fastened 
upon  the  life  that  is  at  war  with  itself.  Therefore,  since 
I  cannot  provide  the  gratification  of  your  desire,  others  must 
do  so.' 

He  paused ;  and  his  breath  came  with  a  short  sharp  sigh. 
She  listened,  moved  with  keen  repentance,  yet  also  moved  to  a 
vague  and  eager  expectancy. 

*  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,'  he  continued  with  an 
effort,  *  that  your  fairy  was  no  fairy,  as  you  may  be  sure,  but 
what  is  quite  as  potent  in  this  world— a  rich  and  nobly-born 
person.  She  is  tne  mother  of  that  e^entleman  whom  you  have 
seen  here  some  few  times — ^the  Ducnesse  de  Lir^.  She  is  very 
aged,  but  very  powerful,  very  eminent,  very  wealthy ;  and  she 
is  filled  with  excellent  intent  to  you.  She  invites  you  to  pass 
a  brief  season  with  her,  as  her  guest.  Testei*day  I  refused  j 
perhaps  selfishly,  but  deeiiiing  that  it  was  best  for  you  not  to 
enter  and  enjoy  a  mode  of  life  that  I  cannot  continue  to  you. 
Now,  I  know  that  some  change  must  be  made  for  you,  and  I 
have  accepted  this  offer,  because  otherwise  much  evil  Will  come 
unto  yd 

^  O  no,  O  no ! '  Ae  murmured.  *  I  will  be  good,  I  will  be 
content,  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will  try,  never  to  long  for  any- 
thing save  what  1  have,' 

♦  toiafc  wffl  be  vain/  he  said  bitterly.    •  The  dog  that  is  only 
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Held  by  her  chain  will  be  ffdthless  the  first  instant  that  she 
tears  her  neck  from  her  collar.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
cruel  to  you,  my  child.  I  mean  only  that,  though  you  should 
honestly  intend  to  be  contented,  ana  striye  to  be  so,  the  con- 
tent which  requires  to  be  striyen  after  is  a  hollow  thing,  which 
embitters  and  deceiyes  alike  the  one  who  seeks  for  it  and  the 
one  who  liyes  near  it.  l%e  moment  that  loye  or  content  need 
an  effort  to  keep,  both  are  yalueless ;  both  are  dead  bodiei 
from  which  the  spirit  has  flown.  I  haye  been  your  guardian ; 
I  will  not  be  your  jailer.' 

He  stopped  once  more;  the  child  said  nothing;  she  could 
not  haye  promised  him  honestly  a  content  that  should  haye 
been  spontaneous  and  shadowless. 

After  a  while  he  spoke  again. 

*  The  change  that  your  temptress  offered  you  was  to  woo  yon 
from  health  and  peace  to  the  plague  and  the  horror  of  a  lazar 
ward ;  but  the  diange  that  this  great  lady  holds  out  to  you 
may  be,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be,  splendid.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  chance — a  chance  for  you  that  I  dare  not  put  away  un- 
tried, since  the  past  night  showed  me  how  easily  to  be  led  into 
peril  you  are,  and  how  hard  to  be  weaned  from  eyil.  At  your 
years,  Coriolis  was  no  worse  than  you  are  now — a  young  thing, 
on  innoc^it  thing,  a  thing  gay  and  careless,  and  full  of  play  on 
a  sunny  sea-shore ;  but  yain  and  restless,  and  full  of  yi^gue 
ambition  and  seething  discontent,  and  impatience  at  hei^  lot 
and  at  her  home.  Lest  the  time  should  ever  come  when, 
looking  on  you,  I  should  curse  you — as  eyery  mouth  that  is 
pure  with  truth  curses  hers  that  is  one  lie  incarnate — I  know 
that  you  must  go  from  me;  I  know  that  you  must  pass  out  of 
my  life  and  out  of  my  loye  now,  and  it  may  be  for  ever/ 

His  yoice  sank  yery  low,  and  grew  imsteady  oyer  the  last 
words ;  but  there  was  in  his  accent  that  which  struck  her  with 
an  intense  fear,  and  moyed  her  with  a  strange  dim  horror  of 
the  thing  she  might  become,  48  though  in  some  glass  of  sori^ery 
she  beheld  the  fair  face  of  her  beaming  youth,  gray  and 
shrunken  and  sightless,  and  ghastly  with  the  corruptioti  of 
death,  with  the  ashes  of  age.  .      . 

She  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  some  yisfon,  the  power  of  eyil 
that  lay  slumbering  in  her — the  weakness  that  would  grow  to 
guilt — the  dream  that  would  fructify  in  sin — the  ambition  that, 
reaching  up  to  heayen,  would  recoil  and  fall  to  hell — the 
nascent  passions  hushed  under  the  calm  of  youth,  like  painted 
eimkes  asleep  beneath  the  leayes  of  roses,  that  would  arise  and 
HciiLf  and  sting  and  slaughter,  and  die  at  last  of  their  own 
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poison.  She  shuddered  where  she  stood,  and  her  h'ps  ^w 
pale,  and  she  stretched  her  arms  out  to  bim  with  a  blind 
piteous  gesture. 

*  She  said  that  such  things  as  I  were  always  bom  for  evil ; 
it  seemed  her  glory,  and  she  bade  me  make  it  mine.  Ah,  why 
did  you  not  set  your  foot  on  me  and  crush  me,  when  you  found 
me  among  the  grasses  P    It  had  been  better  so.' 

He  quivered  as  though  she  had  pierced  him  with  a  knife ; 
the  reproach  that  he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  feared  rebuked 
him  ;  he  had  his  reward  at  last. 

But  his  thoughts  chiefly,  even  in  that  moment,  were  for  her. 
He  took  her  hands,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  pitiful  gen* 
tleness. 

'  My  child,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  you  would 
utter  that  plaint  against  me.  You  are  a  woman,  and  born  of 
i  woman.  But  you  are,  for  all  that,  of  a  brave  spirit,  and 
your  reproach  to  me  is  the  reproach  of  a  coward.  It  rests 
with  you  to  live  your  life  nobly  or  vilely.  We  have  not  our 
choice  to  be  rich  or  poor,  to  be  happy  or  unhappy,  to  be  in 
health  or  in  sickness ;  but  we  have  our  choice  to  be  worthy  or 
worthless.  No  antagonist  can  kill  our  soul  in  us ;  that  can 
perish  only  from  its  own  suicide.  Ever  remember  that. 
Indeed,  to  creatures  like  you,  the  way  to  evil  is  perilously 
easy ;  but  none  can  force  you  down  its  decline  unless  your 
own  vanities  and  passions  first  impel  you.  You  have  re- 
proached me,  for  the  first  time,  with  having  saved  you  to  run 
your  eourse  of  life ;  it  is  that  you  may  not  have  to  utter  that 
reproach  in  far  more  deadly  earnestness  in  years  to  come,  that 
I  shall  send  you  from  me  now.  Frail  flowers  such  as  you  need 
fence,  and  shade,  and  culture,  and  training  towards  the  sun. 
You  cannot  soar  upwards  and  grow  straightly  in  storm  and 
cold  and  drought.  I  was  to  blame  that  I  forgot  this ;  but  I 
shall  never  again  forget  it.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream 
that  I  might  grafb  on  you  some  of  my  philosophy  ;  I  forgot 
that  you  were  not  of  my  sex.  The  life  that  has  been  so  good 
to  me  would  not  suffice  to  you.  I  should  have  known  it 
earlier — ' 

'  Yet  my  life  has  been  so  happy !  *  she  cried  in  inyoluntary 
self-reproach. 

'  Ah,  so  you  will  remember  and  realise,  years  hence,  with 
lain  regret ;  but  it  is  no  longer  happy  to  you  now.  The  desire 
for  the  unknown  has  come  on  you-  Let  us  speak  of  it  no 
more ;  I  have  fair  news  for  you.  This  great  lady  seems  wiDing 
to  befriend  you ;  go  to  her  for  a  short  season — it  will  be  somye* 
thinr  fresh,  at  least.' 
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'  Bat  what  will  ^nd*in&re  think  ?  * 

'She  has  not  liyed  through  eighty-three  years  to  eipect 
gratitude  in  the  young,  or  memory  in  the  absent.  Tou  were 
angered  with  me  yesterday  that  I  told  you  no  more  of  your 
fairy.  I  ought  to  nave  done  so ;  it  miffhthaye  saved  you  &om 
one  harsh  experience.  But  I  was  selfish :  I  waited  on  my  own 
wishf  and  I  forgot  your  welfare.' 

And  to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  man^s  eenerous 
nature  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  un- 
generous and  of  an  illiberal  thing  in  counting,  before  the 
benefit  of  this  foundling  whom  he  had  harboured,  the  wish  and 
the  peace  of  his  own  future.  It  seemed  to  him  that  to  lay  a 
claim  to  this  existence  which  he  had  sayed  because  it  had  been 
thus  sayed  by  him,  was  a  meanness  and  a  cowardice  that 
deserved  its  chastisement. 

*  I  rejected  the  offer  for  you,'  he  pursued  with  effort.  *  I  did 
wrong ;  I  see  that  now.  I  can  only  hope  my  error  can  be  re- 
paired. Last  night  I  sought  out  the  Due  de  Lir&  ;  I  told  him 
this ;  I  told  him  also  what  you  had  done.  Nay,  do  not  shrink 
at  that.  You  might  shrioK,  indeed,  if  I  let  you  go  under  his 
roof  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth.  I  told  him  all — of  your  passion 
for  the  stage ;  of  your  idolatry  of  this  dazzling  sinner ;  of  the 
scene  in  which  1  found  you ;  of  the  allurements  that  had 
tempted  jou.  He  knows  everything ;  but  your  folly  does  not 
change  his  desire  to  befriend  you.  I  have  seen  him  again 
this  morning.  You  can  go,  at  once,  to  the  existence  he  offers 
you.* 

Viva  drew  a  deep  breath. 

*  They  are  great  people  ?  *  she  asked  wistfully. 

*  They  are  of  great  rank — do  you  mean  thatP  There  are 
great  lives  spent  in  garrets,  in  mines,  in  beds  of  l^ny,  in 
galley-slaves'  benches.  But  ^  great/'  in  your  sensCi  means 
only  affluent  and  arrogant.' 

A  feverish  bitterness  in  his  tone,  altogether  foreign  to  him, 
arrested  her  attention. 

'  You  do  not  wish  me  to  go  P '  she  asked  with  the  same 
wistfulness.  'Tell  me;  you  know  I  will  never  disobey  you 
again.' 

'Disobey!  Am  I  your  taskmaster?'  he  said  fiercely— the 
fierceness  that  pain  arouses  in  man,  as  in  evety  other  animaL 
'  If  you  loved  me,  woidd  you  talk  of  obedience  r  In  love,  two 
wills  move  together,  inspired  by  one  soul,  as  the  two  wings  of 
a  bird  move,  ever  apart,  yet  ever  in  union.  But  that  love  is 
net  beween  m.    Your  wings  are  your  own ;  let  them  bear 
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yon  where  you  will.  What  pleases  you  pleases  me.  Be  free 
as  air  to  follow  your  fancies.  It  may  be  for  your  good  that 
this  thing  opens  to  you ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  close  the  door.' 

'But  what  do  you  wish?  It  is  that  which  I  want  to 
know.' 

.,  '  "What  you  wish  is  the  question  here.  Tou  wish  for  rieheSy 
rank,  luxuries,  prominence,  all  sorts  of  vanities  and  indul- 
gences. Well,  you  will  see  them  nearer  at  least  by  this  visit 
— that  is  something.  It  may  be  that  they  will  lose  their  en- 
chantment ;  and  then — ' 

The  sentence  broke  off  abruptly ;  he  could  not  put  into 
words  the  hope  which  rose  in  hun  that^  closely  seen,  these 
tlungs  which  look  to  him  so  idle  and  so  artificial,  might  lose 
their  glittering  bewitchment  for  her;  and  that  in  their  hot- 
pressed  atmosphere  her  young  free  heart  might  spring  back  at 
a  rebound  to  the  liberty  and  the  freshness  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  life  in  which  she  had  been  reaped. 

*  And  then  what  ? '  asked  Viva  anxiously. 

*  No  matter ;  they  may  only  gain  surer  sorcery  over  you.  I 
forgot  that  you  were  feminine,  my  Waif!  At  any  rate,  your 
new  friend  means  well ;  she  can  be  of  use  to  you,  as  poor  old 
^rand'mere  never  can;  she  shows  great  kindness  in  the  mere 
interest  she  takes  in  you»  because  you  are^-what  yon  sae. 
You  have  grown  impatient  of  the  life  you  lead  ;  yes,  and  will 
grow  more  so,  despite  all  your  promises,  which  I  know,  for  all 
that,  were  sincere.  In  the  household  of  Madame  de  Lira  you 
con  see  a  little  for  yourself  what  the  greatness  you  covet  is 
like.  You  can  measure  for  yourself  the  differences  between 
the  existence  you  lead  through  me,  and  the  existence  in 
wealth  and  in  pomp  which  you  imagine  can  have  no  cures. 
The  opportunity  ofiers :  it  is  but  right  you  should  take  it. 
Come,  there  is  nothing  te  wait  for ;  I  will  leave  you  there, 
and  in  eight  days  I  wiU  return  for  you.* 

Viva  stood  irresolute;  something  in  bis  words,  colder  and 
more  brief  than  they  had  ever  been  to  her,  though  still  so 
gentle,  moved  her  with  a  certMu  fear,  that  dashed  a  chiUness 
over  the  prospect  before  her. 

*But  ii  I  am  not  happy  there  P'  she  murmured  with  a 
Budden  terror. 

In  an  instant  she  «aw  the  smile  she  knew  00  well  beam  in 
its  brightness  and  its  tenderness  over  the  face  above  her. 

*  Well,  you  will  know  your  refuge.  Oome  te  me  in  your 
sorrows,  it  you  forget  me  in  your  joys.* 

for  the  first  time,  some  conception  of  the  depth  and  magni- 
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tude  of  this  priceless  love  whicli  succoured  her  in  all  things^ 
and  claimed  nothing  at  her  hands  in  recompense,  stole  on  her 
senses  with  a  vague  emotion  of  her  own  absolute  unworthi- 
ness  of  its  sublimity.  She  could  not  measure  its  height,  more 
than  the  unaccustomed  sight  can  gaufi;e  the  height  of  mountains ; 
ut  in  some  way  it  moved  and  awed  her  as  the  majesty  of  the 

erlasting  hills  will  do  those  who  gaze  upward  to  them. 

She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  then  threw  herself  into  his 

rms  with  all  her  childhood's  abandonment. 

'  Ah,  how  selfish  you  must  think  me  I  If  you  bad  only  let 
me  die  when  you  first  found  me,  what  burden  and  what  trouble 
you  had  been  spared.* 

'  Chut  I '  he  said  softly,  though  there  was  an  infinite  sadness 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her.  '  Where  tw;o  love,  one 
of  them  is  always  selfish.  And  as  for  the  other  thing,  not  till 
you  regret  your  life,  my  "Waif,  shall  I  ever  regret  it  £w  jf  ou.  II 
vou  stain  it,  or  learn  to  feel  it  wearisome  to  bear,  then  indeed, 
out  then  only,  shall  I  lament  the  hour  in  which  I  saved  it.' 

'  But  I  have  been  only  a  care,  a  cost,  a  trouble  to  you  P  1 
have  done  nothing  to  repay  you  ? ' 

*  Pooh,  little  one ! '  he  said  lightly ;  for  in  that  moment  he 
felt  too  keenly  to  dare  trust  himself  to  earnest  words.  '  float- 
ing a  Waif  is  a  more  innocent  indulgence  than  most  of  our  mas- 
culine extravagances ;  and  as  for  payment,  when  I  hear  you 
laugh,  that  is  quittance  enough.  And  ypu  have  laughed  often, 
I  think,  in  your  fifteen  years  of  existence/ 

*  Ah,  yes  ! '  sighed  Yiva ;  and  for  the  moment  that  old,  life  by 
the  river-side,  that  she  had  grown  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  for 
the  '  great  world,*  looked  wonderfully  fair  to  her — transfigured- 
as  the  golden  light  of  distance .  alone  can  transfigure  eitj^^r  the 
landscapes  or  the  years  we  leave  behind  us.  -,  ^        ^ 

'  That  is  right,'  he  said  briefly.  *  Whatever  tixe  future  brxpj^ 
you,  it  will  be  well  to  have  had  that  laughter.  And  now,  mqke 
yourself  ready;  since  this  thing  is  to  be  done,  do  it  quickly.' 

He  moved  to  the  window  as  ne  spoke ;  he  was  impatient  o! 
all  bitter  moments ;  his  philosophies  and  his  instincts  alike  re- 
belled against  pain  as  the  great  foe  of  animal  life  and  of  mental 
peace ;  he  was  intolerant  of  depression,  and  resisted  all  calamity 
that  strove  to  weigh  him  dowA  as  he  would  have  resisted  a  phy- 
sical disease. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  little  casement  under  the  gable,  sat  the 
grisette ;  her  work  had  fallen  on  her  lap ;  her  tearful  eyes  were 
gazing  vacantly  out  into  the  street. 

Much  the  same  pang  ached  in  both  their  hearts ;  iihc  woman 

^  2 
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brooded  fondly  over  hers,  the  man  thrust  his  passionately  away. 
To  her  there  was  a  lingering  sweetness  in  it  that  she  clung  to 
to  him  there  was  an  intolerable  weakness  in  it  that  he  strove 
with  all  his  force  to  uproot. 

They  both  knew  that  they  who  go  to  the  Eome  of  their  de- 
sires never  return  to  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  left  in 
the  old  deserted  land. 

Viva  was  quickly  ready,  and  at  his  side;  she  was  in  eager, 
tremulous  excitement.  She  was  glad  that  her  desires  had  been 
granted  thus :  and  yet  she  was  fearful,  after  her  past  night's  de- 
eeption,  of  what  vipers  might  lie  curled  in  the  purple  passion- 
flowers of  the  world's  pride  and  pleasure. 

Tricotrin  said  little  on  their  way — a  way  that  led  through 
country  fields  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Yille  d' AvrSe  woods,  out 
toward  where  a  summer  i^lla  stood,  sheltered  under  reddening 
foliage  that  joined  the  forests  of  Versailles. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  covered  wagon  in  which  they  had 
dnven,  and  walked  with  her  some  little  distance  down  a  broad 
tree-shadowed  lane.  It  was  now  almost  dark.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  were  the  gates  of  her  destination.  In  this  sunny  autumn 
weather  the  Duchesse  do  Lir^  preferred  this  light  and  pleasant 
place  to  either  her  great  palaces  in  the  Paubourg,  or  her  chdteau 
under  the  shadow  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Outside  the  gates 
he  paused  a  moment.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  save  an  old 
man  sitting  under  one  of  the  sycamores,  resting  with  a  load  of 
wood.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes. 

'My  child,  vou  have  your  heart's  desire;  you  go  among 
^  great  people.  It  may  make  your  happiness;  it  may  make 
your  misery.  Granted  wishes  are  sometimes  self-sown  curses. 
Whichever  it  be,  remember — ^go  where  you  will,  do  what  you 
may— jrou  can  idways  come  back  to  me. 

The  infinite  tenderness  of  the  words  raised  something  akin 


you  again 

He  smiled,  the  smile  that  smote  her  heart  "with  remorse ; 
though  why  she  could  not  tell. 

*  A  week  is  an  age  sometimes  at  your  years.  I  hardly  think 
you  will  remain  or  return  to  me — ^the  same.  But  that  we  must 
ehanee,  grand'm&re  and  I.  Anyhow,  love  that  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test  is  no  love ;  and  the  young  bird  that  has  never 
been  allowed  to  fly  likes  its  cage  from  habit,  not  choice.  Go 
within ;  I  have  rung ;  they  will  come  to  you.  In  elG;ht  days 
fott  shall  see  me  again.' 
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Before  she  could  reply  or  resist  he  bad  closed  the  gate  gently 
on  her,  leaving  her  standing  within  the  enchanted  ground  of 
her  new  paradise,  and  bad  gone  back  alone,  through  the 
chequered  twilight  shadow  of  the  road.  The  echo  of  his  steps 
upon  the  gravel,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  passed  away, 
filled  her  with  a  sudden  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  ingratitudie. 

*  O,  come  back,  come  back  I '  she  cried.  *  I  do  not  want  any 
one  but  you ;  I  do  not  wish  to  stay.' 

But  the  words  did  not  pierce  the  metal  gates  that  were  now 
closed  between  them ;  and  a  servant,  waiting  for  her,  approached 
her  with  so  courteous  a  deference,  that  she  forced  back  her 
i  tears,  and  began  to  dream  again  that  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  living  faiiy-tale,  in  which  she,  from  the  obscure 
chrysalis  of  a  Waif  and  Stray,  would  change  into  the  winged 
and  glorious  butterfly  of  an  omnipotent  Princess. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  fiord  beauty,  through  gorgeous 
autumn  flowers,  blooming  and  blazing  around  snowy  statues 
and  sparkling  fountain-spray,  through  aisles  of  scented  bushes 
^  and  of  orange-trees  powdered  with  their  yellowing  bi^,  she 
^  was  led  into  the  house.  For  the  third  time  she  was  in  an 
abode  made  luxurious  and  elegant  by  wealth ;  for  the  third 
time  the  glow  and  shadow  and  subdued  brilliancy  of  gold  and 
silver,  paintings  and  statuary,  velvets  and  marbles,  were  about 
her  as  she  moved ;  for  the  third  time  the  fragrance,  the  grace, 
the  stillness,  the  indescribable  beauties  of  good  taste,  and  of 
choice  art,  filled  the  chambers  through  which  she  went.  And 
they  had  lost  none  of  the  unutterable  delight  which  at  the 
ch&teau  of  Yilliers  and  the  house  of  Coriolis  they  had  possessed 
for  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  saw  and  felt  their 
sorcery ;  she  already  forgot  the  echo  of  the  steps,  at  whose  re- 
treating sound  her  tears  had  started  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 
She  saw  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms  and  galleries  she  tra- 
versed. Her  conductress,  a  Creole  woman,  took  her  in  silence 
through  them,  and  only  spoke  when,  at  length,  she  threw  one 
door  open. 

*  Mademoiselle  will  wish  to  rest ;  this  is  mademoiselle's  cham- 
ber,' she  said,  with  one  hand  lifting  up  the  silk  curtains  before 
the  entrance. 

Viva  gave  a  cry  of  delight — ^the  same  childlike,  eager,  rap- 
turous cry  as  when,  in  the  wine  country,  she  had  found  a  purple 
butterfiy,  or  heard  a  new  legend  from  grand'm^re. 

The  small  octagon  chamber  glistened  with  azure  and  white; 

a  silver-winged  angel  hovered  over  the  little  sequestered  bed ; 

I  flowers  in  profusion  filled  each  nook  and  corner ;  a  little  fragrant 
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fountain  played  in  a  jasper  basin;  between  the  mirrors  was  a 
single  picture,  a  Proserpine  wandering  among  lilies  and  aspho- 
dels ;  beyond,  through  the  open  window,  lay  the  gardens  and 
arenues  and  orangeries. 

yiva  stood  in  a  trance  of  enchantment,  flushed^  mute,  beati- 
fied. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  her :  she  was  left  alone.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  mirror;  her  next  to  gaze  around  the 
chamber  that  was  *  hers.' 

Tlie  little  wooden  chamber  under  the  ivy-covered  eaves  in 
hi^old  home  had  been  kept  for  her  at  the  cost  of  many  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice ;  and  the  trifles  that  adorned  it  of  quaint  carving, 
ol^^df  oil  sketches,  had  been  the  gifts  of  most  tender  pity  or  most 
gemeroos  love.  This  room  so  fair  to  her  sight,  was  but  one 
among  many  similar  in  the  house  of  a  great  personage ;  and  all 
its  beautieB  had  been  prepared,  not  for  her,  but  for  any  other 
visitant  who  might  be  guest  there; 

Tet  :hoW  mean  and  poor  looked  that  little  room  of  grand*- 
m^re's  !'*how  exquisite  and  luxurious  a  nest  was  this ! 

'The  fiiiri^QS  have  remembered  ine  at  last  1 '  she  cried  aloud^ 
with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head  in  breathless  ecstasy. 

And  riie  had  forgotten  one  who  never  had  forgotten  her 
ihrou^h  aiQ  the  years  wherein  the  fairies  had  been  silent  to  her 
call. 


>lc 
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Whek  he  went  thither  again  at  the  end  of  th&  eight  days,  the 
aervantfif  brought  him  a  little  note.  It  was  very  vshort,  and  like 
a  child's. 

*Mt  Biisil^EiiarD,— I  im  so  happy;  I  never  dreamed  that 
ally  life  could  be  one-half  so  beautiful.  They  take  me  to-day  to 
see  a  great  review  of  soldiers.  I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  you.  If 
I  do,  will  you  leave  word  whether  I  may  stay  here  three, 
mtliithia?  'xh*d  Duchess  has  asked  me,  and  I  hope  very,  much 
you  will  say  yes. — ^Your  own  V  iva.  . 

*'My  ISve  to  grand'mere  and  Mistigri.'  The  Duke  is  so  good 
to  Die,  and  has  bought  me  such  magnificent  things.' 

He  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  asked  them  for  a  pen- 
cil. '  Then  on  its  little  torn  envelope  he  wrote  the  oiie  word  of 
assent  reauired. 
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'  Oire  that  to  mademoiselle,'  be  said  simplj,  at  he  left  it  io 

the  servant's  hand,  and  went  out  from  the  gates. 

Mistigri  trembled  as  she  looked  np  in  his  face  that  was  white 
as  with  the  whiteness  of  death. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Tricotrin  might  have  been  nnm 
bered  among  the  dead  for  any  sign  that  came  to  her  from  him. 
Where  he  went  no  one  knew.    The  fishers  of  the  western  coast 
could  have  told,  and  they  only. 

The  weather  was  wild  and  fierce ;  storms  dashed  the  shores 
and  beat  the  boats  to  pieces ;  the  nights  were  filled  with  hurri* 
canes,  nnd  the  beach  was  strewn  with  driftwood  and  the  flotsom 
and  jetsom  of  barks  broken  on  the  rocks.  All  tkrongh  that  bit- 
ter time  of  the  eariy  winter  he  was  with  them.  It  was  no  new 
thing ;  and  they  were  well  used  to  see  him  in  the  driving  gpales 
— ^with  the  winds  tossing  his  hair,  and  the  rains  beating  on  his 
bare  chest  and  shoulders,  and  the  breakers  leaping  on  him  as 
on  a  granite  block — ^bring  in  some  fishing-boat,  whose  load 
would  be  the  sole  support  of  some  drowned  sailor's  widow,  or 
launch  some  lifb-rafb  through  the  surge  to  reach  the  stricken 
vessel  that,  reeling  and  dismasted,  ploughed  the  blackened 
sea« 

Few  winters  passed  but  brought  him,  in  the  time  of  peril, 
to  the  Biscay-beaten  coasts.  He  loVed  sea  and  storm  like  some 
Norse  Yiking  of  the  old  wild  years ;  the  rising  of  the  sUU^i 
winds  was  to  him  as  the  trumpet^ote  to*  th^  war-horse ;  the 
exultant  courage  in  him  delighted  in  the  contest  with  the 
waves;  and  he  loved  the  brave,  rough,  patient,  melancholy, 
great-souled  people  who  lived  bedde  the  everlasting  waters, 
and  gained  something  of  the  grandeur  and  the  poetry  of  those 
waters  in  the  midst  of  so  much  rugged  poverty,  so  hard  a  con* 
flict  for  the  bread  of  life.  For  many  years  he  had  appeared 
among  them  at  such  seasons ;  and  in  the  sfiperstition  engen- 
dered by  the  mingled  tragedy  and  simplicity  of  their  existence, 
they  looked  upon  him  as  on  one  of  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  power,  at  whose  bidding  the  seas  reletised  their  prey,  an^: 
delivered  up  their  dead; 

That  he  made  music  at  their  feasts,  thai  he  flung  their  nets 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  stacked  sea-weed  for'their  aged  and 
infirm,  that  he  mended  their  sails,  singing,  as  he  sat  on  the 
sands,  some  of  their  old-world  romances,  that  he  laughed  with 
theit  ha!ndsome  fisher-maideiis  pushing  a  boat  through  the 
Surf,— "all  these  things  had  not  made  tli^iri  the  less  de^n  him 
half  a  god,  though  his  vigorous  limbs  were  clothed  in  their 
^^t  fti^d  he  had  been  more  than  once^^darited,  braised  and 
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0eiiBeIe88|  on  (h^ir  rocks  in  yain  effort  to  snoconr  some  smking 
vessel. 

These  months  in  the  late  autumn  he  had  passed  among  them, 
in  the  salt,  hard,  fresh  seafaring  life.  If  pain  were  on  him,  he 
never  let  it  brood  on  undisturbed  ;  if  regret  or  desire  haunted 
him,  he  exorcised  them  by  some  means  or  other.  His  whole 
temperament  rebelled  against  the  weight  of  care  or  sorrow, 
and  sought  light  as  instinctively  as  do  the  simflowers. 

Yet,  agaiiist  all  his  efforts  and  all  the  happy  philosophies 
that  had  kept  youth  so  bright  and  ardent  m  him,  through 
years  that  bring  the  burdens  of  age  to  many  men ;  against 
his  will  and  his  endeavour,  he  coidd  not  turn  his  thoughts  from 
Viva.  He  could  not  tear  out  from  him  the  jealous  carking 
care  that  filled  him  when  he  thought  of  her  in  strangers* 
hands,  the  hot  senseless  bope  which  lived  in  him,  against  all 
reason,  that  she  would  ding  to  him  still  in  preference  to  the 
things  of  pomp  and  power.  He  grew  to  hate  his  love  for  her, 
but  never  to  hate  her.  He  knew  that  it  had  lost  the  purity 
and  the  peace  which  had  sanctified  it  for  so  long ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  fair  eyes,  and  the  smiling 
mouth,  and  the  white  limbs  of  the  woman's  beauty  that  tempts 
him.  That  love  he  had  known  oftentimes;  but  it  had  ever 
been  a  gay,  wind-tossed,  chance-sown  flower  in  his  path, — not 
a  long-cherished  blossom  like  this,  with  thorns  hid  in  the  heart 
of  its  sweet  white  leaves  to  wound  the  breast  upon  which  it 
was  clasped  in  caresses. 

He  hated  the  passion  tiiat  had  sprung  up  in  him  from  out  of 
the  kindly  and  pitying  care  he  had  given  her.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  poison  all  the  tenderness  he  had  felt  for  her  in  the 
time  when  his  hand  had  played  with  her  hair,  or  his  lips  had 
touched  her  cheek  in  the  unthinking  and  negligent  fondness 
that  he  might  have  felt  for  a  favourite  dog.  It  was  on  the 
impulse  of  that  hate  for  his  own  instinct  of  jealous  possession 
that  he  had  embraced  the  offer  of  a  new  life  for  her,  dreading 
kst  his  love  made  him  blind  to  what  was  best  for  her,  dreading 
lest  it  warped  him  to  injustice  and  egotism. 

He,  careless  and  heedless  in  so  much,  watched  with  keenest 
scruple  his  own  nature,  lest,  under  the  angelic  guise  of  tender- 
ness for  her,  there  should  be  the  hellish  snake  of  envious  de* 
sire.  He  had  served  her ;  all  she  had,  and  all  she  was,  she 
owed  to  him ;  at  his  will  he  could  have  cast  her  out  to  the 
atarvation  of  an  unowned  beggar  girl.  For  this  cause  he  held 
himself  debarred  by  all  common  law  of  honour  from  any  shape 
of  tyrannous  usurpation  over  that  which  lay  thus  wholly  at  nis 
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meFcy.  The  titlei  that  other  men  might  hare  thought  ^ve 
him  the  rights  to  do  with  her  as  he  would,  were  in  hii  nght 
the  strongest  forbiddance  from  all  such  rights'  despotie 
exercise. 

Once  he  had  saved  a  bird  whose  wing  was  broken ;  it  had 
been  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  had  grown  to  lore  fer- 
yentlj  the  creature  he  had  succoured,  whose  shattered  pinion 
he  bad  bound,  and  whose  food  and  water  and  sod  of  grass  had 
been  his  daily  care  for  months  through  a  keen  snow-laden 
winter.  With  the  spring,  just  as  its  song  grew  music  on  his 
ear,  and  the  brightness  of  its  pretty  eyes  rewarded  him,  the 
little  lark  fluttered  its  feathers  in  impatient  longing,  and  beat 
its  beak  against  the  cage  that  had  so  long  been  its  sanctuanr 
from  the  winds  and  the  hail  that  had  struck  so  many  birda 
down,  frozen,  on  the  ice-bound  earth. 

He,  a  mere  child,  had  wept  grieyously  as  he  saw  that  ferer- 
ish  fretting  of  the  lark  woich  wished  to  leaye  him.     Some 
others  standing  by  laughed  to  see  his  tears. 
•  '  Silly  lad ! '  they  cried ; '  can  the  bird  escape  yon  P  'Bani  its 
cage-wires  closer,  so  shall  you  always  haye  it  with  you.' 

But  the  boy  had  shaken  his  head. 

'  I  haye  done  it  good ;  shall  I  do  it  eyil  ?  It  must  be  free 
to  stay  or  to  go,  else  what  is  its  loye  worth?  * 

And  he  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  tamed  it  to- 
wards the  west,  where  the  son  was  setting.  Then  he  waited 
and  watched. 

The  lark  saw  the  glow  of  the  sun  and  moved,  and  lighted 
awhile  on  the  edge  of  its  prison-house ;  then  with  one  glorions 
burst  of  song  soared  upward,  higher  and  higher,  towards  the 
golden  radiance  of  the  skies. 

He  looked  after  it  as  it  flew,  with  the  great  tears  blinding 
his  eyes ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  heard  the  hymn  of  its  joy. 

'  It  is  happy,'  he  said  gently,  as  he  hung  the  cage  on  the 
bou^h  of  an  oi^;  *  and  when  the  winter  comes  bac^  perhaps 
it  will  be  glad  to  come  too.' 

But  the  bird  never  returned,  though  the  empty  cage  stood 
open  all  the  seasons  through. 

The  same  impulse  as  had  moved  him  then,  moved  him  now. 
As  he  had  given  his  lark  its  liberty,  so  he  gave  her  freedom  to 
his  foundling.  What  was  fidelity  worth  only  bom  of  coercicmP 
Ike  song  of  the  lark  had  been  sweet  to  him ;  but  its  melody 
would  have  been  jarred  for  ever  had  it  come  from  the  throat 
of  a  captive.  The  love  of  the  child  had  been  sweet  to  him ; 
boA  its  caress  would  have  been  embittered  to  him  Ibr 
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had  it  come  from  lips  on  whose  breath  there  had  hoyered  ft 
sigh. 

Let  her  go — ^the  child  like  the  lark. 

If  the  summer  of  other  lands  seemed  fairer  to  her  sight,  she 
must  be  free  to  take  flight  to  them ;  if  the  old  fostering  care 
seemed  dearer  than  the  glow  of  foreign  suns,  then  only  would 
the  love  be  willingly  given,  and  not  prison-bom.  Any  way, 
the  door  was  opened ;  and  though  the  ingrate  should  wing 
swift  way  to  vapour-palaces  of  sunlit  cloudy  still  would  the  de- 
serted refuge  wait,  unclosed,  in  case  that  storm  and  snow  and 
driving  blasts  should  ever  bring  the  wanderer  home,  with 
drooping  wing  and  breaking  heart. 


-■-    ■  ■  ♦:  'or 

CHAPTEB  XXV. 

TbB  thirtieth  day  of  the  last  month  came.  He  passed  onoe 
more  up  the 'linden-lined  road.  The  bounteoiisness  of  colour 
that  had  so  late  made  the  earth  beautiful  with  fruit  and  flower 
Imd'  shriyeUed,  dropped,  and  ^lished.  Wild  winds  were 
tossing  the  russet  leaves,  and  the  great  woods  were  bare  and 
brown.'  ^here  was  wutter  in  the  air,  and  all  the  spikes  of  grass 
were  white  with  frost.  In  eo  brief  a  space  all  the  brilliancy 
and  wealth  of  autumn  had  died  away  as  though  it  had  neyer 
be^i.  Was  tbe  brief  time  long  enough  likewiise  to  kill  the 
young  warmth  i»f  a  girlUrheart  as  it  had  killed  the  colour  of 
the  earth P  <^^ 

He  traversed  the  grounds  imobserved.  It  was  a  wild  anA 
tdoomj  day,  and  no  one  was  at  work  in  the  gardens.  The 
house  itself  was  long  and  low,  with  broad  windows  that  nearl]^ 
touched  ikim  ground,  and  had  a  terrace  running  beneath  them. 
The  rooms  WYthiu,  at  ail  times  visible,  were  doubly  clearly  seen 
from  the  bright  light  of  wood  fires  inside  them  that  glowed 
tiirougbdiieir  loz»ig6«shaped  panes. 

Instinctively  before  one  he  paused. 

In  the  ftdl  Rumination  of  ruddy  colour  that  Was  reflected 
bade  from  the  mirror-lined  walls  of  the  room,  and  glowed  upon 
the  rose  hue  of  its  velvet  hangings,  he  saw  her ;  and  his  heart 
bei^  thick  with  longing  and  with  fear,  with  hope  and  With 
dmmit. 

Sh^^tood  upon  the  hearth  in  the  full  warmth  of  thd  flr^ 
SMoes^ttidiWtts  laughing,  with  her  head  thrown  back^  as  rivs 
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tosted  to  and  fro  in  the  ftir  a  prettj  golden  toy,  a  Protean 
Arleodiino,  jewelled  and  enamelled,  that  went  through  change- 
ful  antics  as  he  was  tossed  or  poised.  Her  face  was  radiant  widi 
laughter  at  the  puppet's  evolutions ;  dauitj  robes  clothed  her 
tall  slender  limbs,  and  trailed  behind  her  on  the  floor ;  gold 
buekles  glittered  on  her  pretty  feet ;  and  her  ban*,  turned  back- 
ward in  the  Louis-Quatorze  fashion,  was  fastened  by  an  arrow 
of  gold  half  hidden  in  its  rippling  clusters ;  wealth  and  rank 
had  eet  their  seals  on  her;  sne  looked  no  more  a  child,  but  a 
beautifiil  woman. 

What  need  had  he  to  ^iter  P  His  question  was  answered  by 
his  first  glance  at  her  face. 

Had  the  lark  come  back  from  its  flight  through  the  sunlight 
ether  P  Would  the  girl  come  back  from  her  ascent  into  the 
luxoiy  of  riches. 

Bbi  heart  stood  still,  his  hope  died  out,  as  he  beheld  her. 
With  all  that  radiance  on  her  face,  where  was  the  shade  of  one 
regret  ?  With  all  that  mirtii  upon  her  lips,  where  was  the  sigh 
of  one  remembrance?  He  had  lost  h^  for  ever ;  and  he  knew 
his  loss  as  well  as  though  he  had  seen  her  laid  down  in  her 
grave. 

Slowly,  and  with  one  long  backward  look,  he  turned  and 
moved  away  toward  the  dark  cold  shelter  of  the  woods ;  and 
she,  unconscious  all  the  while,  laughed  on,  tossing  her  Arlec- 
chino  upward  in  the  fire-glow  till  his  jewels  sparkled,  and  his 
silvered  bells  rang  again. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Tricotrin  returned,  and  the  dark 
day  was  waning. 

He  desired  then  to  see  the  Due  de  Liri^.  He  was  admitted 
at  once,  and  condiicted  to  where  the  nobleman  spent  most  of 
his  hours  when  in  his  mother's  villa — a  small  lofby  book-lined 
room,  dusky  even  at  midday,  yet  rich  in  bronxe  and  statuary  and 
antique  things  that  gleamed  curiously  from  out  the  twilight. 

Tncotrin  went  quickly  forward,  and  spoke  ere  his  host  could 
speak. 

*  I  have  kept  my  word ;  keep  you  yours.  Let  toe  see  Viva. 
No,  do  not  speak!  Have  patience  with  me.  I  desire  to  see 
her  first  and  hear  you  later.  I  address  the  request  to  you 
since  she  is  beneath  your  roof;  but  my  right  to  her  is  not 
wholly  gone.     By  it  I  come  to  claim  her.' 

The  Duo  de  Lir^  looked  at  him  in  silence,  tlis  face  was 
pale,  his  blouse  was  wet  with  night  dews,  his  eyes  '^'ere  full  of 
speechless  woe,  like  the  dumb  woe  of  a  dog.  TluM-owas  that 
in  him  whidi  made  his  hearer  obey  the  abrupt  and  fiery  dis* 
oonrteiBiy  of  the  command. 
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*  I  will  send  ber  to  you  here/  he  said,  as  briefly  as  he  roM^ 
and  passed  out  through  the  door  of  his  chamber  and  closed  it 
behind  him. 

Some  moments  drifted  by — ^^whether  many  or  few  he  who 
waited  could  not  have  told ;  then  the  door  reopened^  and  with  a 
light  swift  bound  the  gay  grace  of  her  form  came  towards  him, 
all  lustre  and  light  in  the  gloom,  with  the  shining  Arlecchino 
still  in  her  hand.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and  delight 
that  she  sprang  to  him ;  and  it  thrilled  through  him  as  thi 
song  of  the  lark  had  thrilled  through  his  heart  as  a  child. 

He  caught  her  with  unconscious  passion  in  his  arms^  and 
kissed  her  with  kisses  that  burned  her  cheek  like  fire ;  then  as 
suddenly  he  loosened  her  from  his  embrace,  and  put  her  from 
him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  on  her 
caresses  for  which  in  a  brief  while  she  might  blush  with  shame ; 
no  right  to  steal  their  virginity  from  lips  that  another  might 
soon  seek  with  a  lover's  or  a  husband's  title. 

She,  all  innocent  of  his  thoughts,  laughed  up  in  his  eyes. 
Her  hair  had  been  ruffled  by  his  touch,  and  her  delicate  dress 
stained  by  the  night-dews  on  his  own,  and  the  toy  she  held 
bruised  and  bent  by  the  violence  of  his  embrace. 

*  O,  the  poor  Arlecchino !  *  she  cried,  *  how  you  have  hurt 
him  I  And  he  cost  a  thousand  francs  in  the  Fakis  Soyal  yes- 
terday.' 

With  an  inexpressible  impulse  he  dashed  the  puppet  from 
her  hold  on  to  the  ground. 

'  That  is  how  you  greet  me !  * 

She,  who  had  never  heard  that  bitter  burning  passion  in  his 
voice  before,  stood  silent,  tremUine,  afraid,  amazed,  gazing  at 
him  with  her  bright  large  eyes.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
had  done. 

*  I  did  not  mean  anything,*  she  murmured ;  Mt  is  only-^the 
Arlecchino  amused  me  so,  and  he  is  broken.' 

'  The  words  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  roused  him  from  the 
delirium  of  wounded  love  thaihad  found  its  violence  an  issue  in 
the  toy's  destruction.  He  stooped  for  the  puppet,  and  raised 
it ;  his  rival  of  tinsel  and  clockwork  that  was  beiore  him  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  creature  who  owed  him  her  salvation !  His 
voice  trembled,  but  was  very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

*  Forgive  vrt,  Viva;  I  erred  greatly.  I  had  no  right  to 
bruise  your  i/lavthing;  above  all,  as  I  have  not  a  thousand 
franca  to  grv<.  n)r  anj  to^r.  But  I  have  skill  at  these  things, 
and  I  will  mend  his  injuries ;  and — ^for  my  violence  give  me 
your  pardoa. 
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The  words  found  tbeir  instant  way  to  the  still  fond  heart  of 
the  chfld. 

*  O,  what  do  I  care  for  the  toy  ? '  she  cried.  '  The  Duke  will 
buy  me  another.  I  was  only  afraid  I  had  angered  you ;  and — 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more ! ' 

He  answered  her  nothing,  but  stooped  his  head  over  the 
Arlecchino.  The  welcome  was  little  worth ;  it  was  the  welcome 
of  a  playful  unconcerned  affection ;  and  already  she  looked  to 
a  rich  man  for  the  solace  of  her  woes,  the  provision  of  her 
pleasures. 

Yira  looked  at  him  earnestly,  in  some  perplezitjr ;  she  was 
afraid  that  she  had  pained  him ;  but,  also,  she  was  irritated  that 
he  should  have  acted  so  strangely.  Three  months  had  been 
sufficient  space  for  her  to  have  learned  to  look  upon  herself  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  witchery  to  whom  all  should  bow  and 
give  way. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them ;  a  silence  that  she 
spent,  almost  instinctively,  in  noting  the  stains  of  the  grasses 
and  the  rains  upon  his  liuen,  and  thinking  how  much  nobler 
he  would  look  if  he  wore  velvet,  like  the  men  whom  she  had 
seen  of  late.  The  feminine  mind  played  with  frivolities  and 
caprices  while  the  masculine  soul  suffered  a  mute  martyrdom. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  laying  the  puppet  down. 

*  The  toy  will  be  none  the  worse ;  I  will  remedy  what  is 
amiss.  And  now,  have  you  forgotten.  Viva,  that  tnis  day  is 
the  last  of  those  which  you  were  asked  to  pass  here  P  * 

She  started,  and  a  flash  of  remembrance  and  of  terror  came 
overall  her  face. 
'I  had  forgotten  it,'  she  murmured. 

*  And  you  regret  it  P ' 

She  looked  down ;  and  he  saw  her  mouth  quiver.  She  said 
nothing. 

'  You  have  been  happy  here,  then  P '  he  asked. 

<  O-Iiappy  P-yes  f'  Bhe  murmured,  the  flood^tes  of  her 
enthusiastic  speech  opened  at  last.  *  Happy  P  Wh^,  it  is  like 
enchantment.  You  do  not  know  how  beautuul  the  life  is.  They 
have  been  so  good  to  me :  they  have  given  me  a  little  horse, 
snow-white,  and  a  hundred  pretty  things  like  Arlecchino,  and 
many  dresses,  all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  some  more  so ;  and 
then  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  house  is  like  a  picture ;  and 
one  has  never  even  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water  for  oneself ; 
and  my  own  room  is  so  exquisite ;  and  the  Duke  is  always  giving 
me  some  new  surprise  or  pleasure.  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  And  then  one  feels  so  great,  too — like  a  princess — among 
it  all/ 
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•  And  who  loves  you  ? — ^whom  do  you  love  in  it  P  * 

The  question  was  passionate  in  its  scornful  demand — ^iti 
.ehement  reminder  of  the  one  thing  lackii^. 

'  Love  ? '  she  echoed.  *  O,  no  one.  But  then  it  is  all  so 
magnificent ;  it  does  not  matter  about  that.' 

'  You  have  learnt  the  world's  lesson  swiftly/  he  muttered  as 
he  swung  from  her. 

The  heartless  creed  couched  in  the  guileless  words  struck 
him  with  an  intolerable  suffering.  What  avail  to  have  given 
her  care  and  tenderness  for  all  these  years?  A  month  of 
luxury  outweighed  them  alL 

'  I  am  very  different  to  what  I  was/  Viva  retorted,  with  a 
certain  petulance  and  offended  pride,  as  instinctively  she 
glanced  at  herself  in  one  of  the  mirrors. 

Although  it  was  twilight,  she  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  gold 
arrow  in  her  hair,  and  the  trailing  grace  of  her  azure  skirts. 

'  Ton  could  not  speak  a  sadder  truth.' 

The  words  were  hoarse  in  his  throat  with  the  acuteness  of 
disappointed  mortification.  Unconsciously  he  had  hoped,  far 
more  than  he  knew,  that  the  ties  of  old  association  and  of  grati- 
tude misht  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations thi^t  sought  to  break  them  asunder.  Unknown  to  him- 
self, the  idea  that  the  gilded  restrictions  of  a  lofty  station  would 
gall  her  much  as  they  would  have  galled  him  had  misled  him ; 
and,  relying  on  the  free-born  temper  of  the  child,  he  had  for- 
gotten the. ambitious  vai^ities  that  ran  with  it. 

*  A  sad  truth ! '  echoed  Viva,  with  all  her  graceful  petulance 
m  arms  against  the  attack  upon  her  vanity,  while  her  eyes 
sought  the  beloved  reflection  of  nerself  in  the  mirror.  . '  A  very 
happy  one  surely  1  You  might  as  well  say  that  it  is  sad  that 
the  exquisite  little  old  duchess  here,  who  is  just  ^ke  one. pf  her 
own  porcelain  figures,  does  not  resemble  grand'mere  clicking 
over  the  snow  in  her  wooden  shoes,  or  peeling  onions  to  put  in 
the  soup-pot.'  ,     _ 

'Por  sname.  Viva,'  he  cried  vehemently.  'Have. you  less 
gratitude  than  the  stray  l^mbs  feel  for  the  hands  that  fe4  them 
when  they  were  motherless  ?  Your  duchess !  I  know  little  of 
her ;  but  I  know  that  if  all  her  life  through  she  have  had  the 
truth  and  courage  and  charity  and  chastity  of  the  brave  old 
woman  you  despise,  it  will  be  well  for  her  when  her  last  hpur 
comes.  What  think  you  the  noble  old  soul,  who  wearies  for 
ft  sight  of  your  face  as  she  sits  by  her  lonely  hearth,  would  feel 
if  she  had  heard  your  words  now  P' 

The  rebuke  was  .  passionatelv  uttered ;  it  touched  her  to^ 
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remembrance,  contrition,  and  all  the  affection  still  strong  in 
her  beneath  the  selfishness  that  stifled  it.  She  sprans;  tomm 
with  all  the  charming  impulsiye  grace  of  her  childhood. 

'  She  would  call  me  wicked  and  worthless,  as  I  am.  My 
tongue  should  have  been  cut  out  before  it  should  haye  breathed 
a  word  against  her.  Dear  old  graud'mere  1  I  care  for  her  so 
much — I  do  indeed.  It  is  onlj  everything  her^  is  so  different ; 
it  makes  me  fdrget,  I  think ;  it  turns  my  head  cliausy  like  wine.' 

*  Ihe  wine  of  flattered  vanity — ^yes.  Heads  wiser  and  older 
than  yours  grow  drunk  on  it,'  he  said  with  a  quick  impatient 
sigh  as  he  turned  slightly  from  her. 

'  You  think  me  cruel  and  foolish,  then  P '  she  murmured  with 
a  touch  of  piteousness. 

Her  reverence  and  love  for  him  were  stronger  than  anything 
else  as  yet  in  her,  and  were  making  her  odious  in  her  own  si^t 
if  she  were  unworthy  in  his. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  smile,  whose  sadness  and 
whose  tenderness  she  could  not  measure ;  for  they  were  beyond 
her  knowledge. 

'A  little  cruel — youth  always  is  in  its  own  intense  self- 
absorption  ;  and — as  for  foolishness,  we  cannot  look  for  yon 
to  be  very  wise;  but  you  follow  the  world's  wisdom  in 
choosing  the  things  of  the  world.  But  how  will  it  be  with 
you,  Yiva,  if  you  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  only  life  I  can 
,  give  you?' 

He  saw  her  turn  pale ;  and  she  gave  a  swift  upward  glanoe 
of  alarm. 

*  I  will  try  and  be  content,'  she  s«d  sofily ;  and  herpromife 
was  sincere. 

But  scarcely  any  uiswer  could  have  stung  him  more*  He 
knew  what  content  that  has  to  be  striven  for  is  wc^rth ;  he  &lt 
all  the  bitterness  of  such  niggard  return  for  the  lavishness  of 
his  own  donations.  He  repressed  the  words  that  rose  to  his 
lips.  She  had  been  so  utterly  and  entirely  his  debtor,  that  he 
would  not  brinff  against  her  the  charge  of  her  ingratitude,  lest 
%  should  seem  like  a  citation  of  his  own  benefits. 

'  You  mean,'  he  said  calmly  at  length,  though  the  calmness 
was  very  hard  to  attain,  '  i^at  you  could  not  be  dimply  and 
sincerely  happy  in  your  own  life,  having  once  tasted  the  luxury 
and  brilliancies  of  this?  You  meaui  that  if  you  have  to 
return  to  grand'mere  and  her  cottage  you  will  i^ebel  with 
ceaseless  regret  against  them  both  ? ' 

Viva  hung  down  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  ^jostinctively  to 
the  gleam  of  her  golden  arrow  in  the  mirror.  ,  . 
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*  No,  no/  she  said  with  the  tears  trembling  in  her  Toice ;  '  it 
is  not  that — ^I  love  you  so  dearly,  and  grand'm&re  too— but  it 
is  only — ' 

<  Only  what  P ' 

'That  I  think  I  am  bom  for  this  life.  I  always  seemed, 
somehow,  to  want  it  so  much,  even  when  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  like.  The  duchess  herself,  who  is  so  terribly  proud, 
says  that  she  is  sure  I  come  from  some  great  race  or  another ; 
and  it  may  be,  you  see.  Why  should  it  not  be,  when  all  this 
that  is  great  seems  to  come  to  me  by  nature  P  You  remember 
that  English  lord  with  the  beautiful  £ace  said  just  the  same 
thing  when  he  passed  me.* 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow,  where  she  could  not  tell  what 
changes  swept  over  his  features.  It  cost  him  a  long  effort  ere 
he  could  reply  to  her  as  he  desired  to  do — ^without  trace  of  the 
conflict  that  raged  in  him.  It  was  a  strange  caprice  of  accident 
by  which,  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  herself,  she  thrust  deeper  into  his  soul  the  iron 
wherewith  she  so  all  unconsciously  stabbed  him. 

'Tou  maybe  right,'  he  said  at  length.  'Though  beware 
how  you  lean  on  the  thought  of  some  K>fty  origin ;  it  will  be 
but  a  broken  reed  at  best.  I  see,  however,  plamly  one  thing  : 
that  whether  you  come  of  prince  or  peasant,  you  will  never 
again  be  happy  in  obscurity.  You  would  sooner  go  away  to 
(x>rioli8  than  Sack  to  grand'mire.* 

Viva  coloured  hotly. 

'Only  to  Oorioliss  £une:  it  has  greatness  in  a  way  at 
least.* 

'  Oreatness  i  Good  Gh)d !  how  irresistibly  what  is  vile  looks 
in  the  eyes  of  woman  I  Pshaw !  What  avail  to  rear  you 
fickle  exquisite  things  in  innocency  and  solitude  P  You  find 
your  way  to  sin  ana  its  pomps  as  instinctively  as  mice  steal 
out  to  honey.' 

The  violence  of  the  words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew  it  in  the 
insupportable  an^sh  that  it  was  to  him  to  find  her  thns 
wedded  to  vain  thmgs,  and  turned  from  all  that  he  had  thought 
would  grow  but  dearer  to  her  by  their  absence. 

She— ignorant  of  his  meaning,  but  comprehending  only  that 
he  deemed  her  inconstant  and  unworthy — stood  with  the  tears 
in  her  eves — ^half  of  sorrow,  half  of  offence.  She  knew  that 
she  had  oeen  heartless  and  wrong ;  but,  also,  she  felt  herself 
agmeved. 

She  could  not  tell  that  the  fiseling  which  moved  him  was  tbe 
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ecmaciousness  that  sbe,  unless  lifted  from  temptation  and  en- 
circled by  the  safeguards  of  a  sure  and  lofty  position,  was  pre* 
cisely  of  the  nature  that  would  be  swiftest  drawn  down  to 
gilded  evil ;  that  would  be  easiest  lured  to  drink  of  the  per« 
lumed  wines  which  poison  as  they  intoxicate.  The  very  igno« 
ranee  and  purity  of  her  mind  would  lay  her  open  and  un-> 
guarded  to  the  seductions  which  would  come  to  her  with  every 
appeal  to  her  vanity  and  her  tastes,  and  with  all  the  darker 
traits  veiled  from  her  and  unguessed.  He  saw  that,  had  the 
desire  of  his  heart  been  given  him,  and  the  creature  of  his  iove 
been  his,  there  could  have  waited  for  him  in  the  future  no 
other  fate  than  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

She  did  not  know  this. 

The  lovely  careless  graceful  thing,  thinking  of  her  golden 
arrow  in  her  hair  and  the  azure  glisten  of  her  dress,  never  even 
dreamed  of  the  sharp  despairing  torture  of  the  man.  And  he 
took  heed,  even  in  his  torture,  that  she  should  not.  Why  vex 
the  thoughtless  heart  of  a  child  by  letting  her  behold  a  wound 
which  she  could  neither  measure  nor  comprehend  P 

Kot  to  pain  her  was  his  first  thought ;  and  he  crushed  the 
thorns  into  his  own  breast  unseen,  rather  than  let  them  touch 
the  hand  which  she  might  have  stretched  out  in  pity  had  she 
known  that  they  were  wounding  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them ;  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  gently  and  gravely. 

*  I  seem  harsh  to  you,  my  child.  I  am  not  so,  Gh>d  knows. 
Xou  have  the  foibles  of  your  sex  in  a  strong  degree ;  but  we 
ehould  scarce  expect  you  to  be  free  from  them,-rwith  such  a 
face  as  yours,  and  barely  sixteen  summers  over  your  bright 
head !  Tou  are  enamoured  of  your  life  here,  doubtless,  though 
to  my  thinking  the  life  you  have  led  TV'as  far  simpler,  and  £re^f 
and  nappier.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  seem  to  have  forgot. 
Viva;  your  sojourn  here  was  but  for  a  visit.  Though  you 
have  been  given  so  many  gifts,  you  are  but  a  stranger.* 

She  was  silent.  He  saw  once  more  the  quiver  of  disap* 
pointment  on  her  mouth.  She  had  never  tiiought  of  this — to 
ner  belief  it  had  been  the  fairies  who  had  brought  her  to  her 
rightful  heritage. 

'Tou  have  forgotten  thatP'  he  pursued.  *  Tou  have  for- 
gotten then,  qIso,  that  to-day  you  were  to  go  back  with  me  to 
your  own  old  homOi  since  no  guest  can  outstay  the  limits  of  her 
invitation  ?  * 

Yiva  lifted  her  head,  with  an  impetuous  passion  in  the 
gesture. 
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*  O  wait,  wait ! — hear  me !  It  is  not  because  I  am  ungrate^ 
fill,  not  because  I  do  not  love  you  and  grand'mere  with  all  my 
soul ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  be  something  great  somehow.  If  it 
be  only  charity  here,  I  will  not  stay.  I  know  I  was  born  au 
aristocrat  like  themselves.  I  will  not  remain  for  their  ahns, 
however  splendid  they  be.  But  do  let  me  go  on  the  stage.  I 
need  not  be  wicked  as  that  cruel  Coriolis  is.  I  will  obey  aU 
you  wish  ;  I  will  do  all  you  say ;  but  there  I  could  conquer  th0 
world, — or  what  is  the  use  of  the  beauty  you  all  tell  me  I  have? 
It  is  not  because  I  am  heartless,  not  because  I  do  not  feel  all 
that  you  and  grand*mere  have  done  for  me ;  but  I  know  that  if 
I  go  back  to  be  shut  up,  all  the  long  winter  through,  in  our 
little  room  bv  the  river,  I  shall  die  just  with  longing  for  some 
other  world,  like  the  Mexican  bird  that  the  sailor  son  of  Sarazin 
brought  his  mother  from  over  the  seas ! '  ■  - 

The  whole  pent-up  passion  of  the  girl's  heart  broke  out  m 
the  vehement  words.  Under  the  terror  that  she  would  have  to 
return  to  the  monotony  and  peasant  companionship  of  her  home, 
the  flood-gates  of  her  impetuous  desire  were  imloosed;  and 
there  poured  out  before  him  the  turbulent  stream  of  her  long- 
repressed  thoughts. 

Of  what  the  stage  was  in  reality  she  had  even  yet  little 
notion;  it  was  only  in  her  sight  a  means  whereby  women  of 
beaotyand  genius  soared  their  way  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
into  the  light  of  the  world's  adulation.  Every  sentence  «b6 
uttered  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sharpness  of  steel ; 
but  she  knew  naught  of  that.  She  knew  only  ^hat  be  loved 
her.  Why,  then,  should  he  deny  her  this  one  yearning  of  her 
nature— to  be  great  ? 

He  let  her  speak  on,  answering  her  nothing.  To  answer  her 
must  have  been  to  either  oondemn  or  affiigbt  her ;  and'  h6 
dreaded  lest  she  should  see  the  tempest  that  raged  in  his  heart 
of  grief,  and  despair,  and  desire. 

This  was  idl  that  he  had  reared  her  for— to  hear  her  speat: 
of  the  river-nest  that  had  sheltered  her  as  of' some  pnson- 
house,  and  beseech  his  permission  to  follow'  the  steps  of  the 
vilest  women  of  Paris ! 

But  of  what  he  suffered  there  was  no  trace  in  his  Toice^  when» 
at  length,  he  replied  to  her, 

•  I  have  told  you— I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than 
on  the  stage.  But  that  may  be  a  prejtidice.  You  are  right; 
an  actress  may  be  as  noble  and  pure  a  woman  as  any  other  6f 
her  sex,  but — if  she  be,  she  is  hissed  off  the  boards !  I  see 
well  that  your  heart  is  set  on  some  far  different  life  than  any  I 
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can  give  you.  I  will  think  awhile  on  all  jou  have  said,  and  see 
vou  again.  Meantime,  go ;  and  if  jou  can,  bid  your  host  come 
to  me.* 

She  paused  before  him,  wistfully; 

'  You  are  angered  against  me  P 

He  stooped  to  her,  and  there  was  an  emotion  in  bis  voic^ 
that  she  had  never  heard  before  as  he  answered  her. 

*  Child,  if  with  years  you  grow  the  guiltiest  woman  that  ever 
shamed  her  sex,  /  shall  have  pardon  for  you.  Can  you  not 
even  dream  what  love  is  P  * 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  her  great  eyes  wide-open^ 
like  a  startled  stag's;  Of  such  a  tenderness  as  this  she  had  no 
conception ;  yet  it  stirred  her  to  a  vague  terror  and  ah  intenlie 
sense  of  worthlessness  and  weakness  beneath  the  divine  great- 
ness of  feu  A  a  gift. 

With  a  stidden  wild  awakening  to  its  strength  and  her  own 
blindness,  she  stretched  her  haids  out  to  him  with  a  broken 
cry. 

*  Ah !  who  will  ever  care  for  me  like  that  again  P  * 

For  this  one  instant  the  supreme  value  of  this  priceless 
bei^ediction  outweighed  with  her  all  lower  and  baser  things. 
She  saw,  in  that  on^  moment,  that  never,  so  long  as  her  life 
sbotild  last,  would  such  a  love  as  this  be  hers  again.   . 

A  delirioUB  hope  flashed  on  him.  He  caught  her  bands 
against  his  breast,  and  held  them  there  with  convulsive  force- 

*  "Would  that  love  suffice  to  you.  Viva  ?  If  you  wandered 
with  me  always  —  were  never  severed  from  me — would  yoii 
sigh  then  for  the  goBden  gifts  of  the  rich,  or  tlie  triupiphs  of 
CorioHaP' 

His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  feverish  longing,  with 
thirsty  ^ead  and  desire  mingled,  to  read  his  answer  there.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  lookiog  up  at  Mm  with  innocent  wonder^ 
knowing  no  meaning  in  his  question  save  that  she  should  go 
whithersoever  he  went  in  his  wanderings,  as,  when  a  child,  sue 
had  often  begged  to  do.  '        , 

'I  do  not  know,'  she  said  tenderiy,  and  v^th  a  tremor  iii 
the  answer,  for  she  loved  him  in  return  very  fondly,  though 
with  a  love,  to  him,  wellnigh  more  cruel  than  her  liiate  would 
have  been.  *  I  am  always  so  happy  when  I  am  with  you ;  only 
—only — ^it  is  to  be  great,  too,  that  I  want !-' 

He  dropped  her  hands,  and  turned  away.  The  hope  of  a 
moment's  span  was  gone. 

« Send  your  host  to  me,'  he  saia  briefly. 

She  went  as  he  bade  her  slowly,  musingly,  with  a  certain 

Q  2  • 
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terror  and  vague  eense  of  loss  and  of  remorse  upon  her.  .  She 
forgot  the  errand  on  which  he  had  sent  her ;  but  went  almost 
mechanically  to  her  own  room,  and  curled  herself  among  its 
velvet  cushions,  and  buried  her  face  among  its  hot-house 
flowers,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break — why,  she  could 
scarce  have  told. 

She  had  said  the  truth  sincerely,  yet  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  heartless  and  ungrateful;  she  felt,  too,  though  indefinitely, 
that  in,  the  answer  she  had  given,  she  had  in  some  way  or 
another  divorced  her  life  from  that  of  the  one  she  loved  beat. 
^est,  although  it  was  the  thoughtless  and  half-cruel  child's  love 
that  she  rendered  him  ;  best,  although  the  riches  and  glamour 
of  the  world  were  before  him  in  her  sight. 

In  her  solitude  she  thought  more  sadly  and  more  gravely  of 
him.  To  go  wiih  him  in  his  wanderings  as  she  had  used  to 
pray  to  do, — she  wondered  how  it  would  be  with  her  if  she  did 
BO.  She  remembered  many  happv  hours  spent  with  him  in 
careless  freedom ;  among  the  yellow  wheat  or  the  ripened 
vines ;  drifting  down  the  river  in  some  great  cumbrous  boat, 
that  was  yet  so  darkly  picturesque,  with  its  heavy  tavmy  sails 
and  loads  of  com  or  fruit ;  or  sitting  under  the  broad-leaved 
chestnut-trees  before  some  farm-house  door,  listening  while 
the  delicate  delicious  music  of  the  Straduarius  echoed  through 
the  evening  air,  and  made  the  very  watch-dog  lift  his  head  to 
listen.  She  remembered  so  many  of  those  joyous  seasons — 
Hfe  made  up  of  them  would  surely  be  fair  to  the  sight  and  the 
senses  P 

^nd  then  with  him  she  knew  her  better  nature  reigned  aa  it 
never  did  in  his  absence:  she  was  purer,  simpler,  braver^ 
nobler,  beneath  his  influence  than  under  any"  other.  She  knew 
as  well  as  he  that  in  this  life  that  she  now  led  she  had  deterio- 
rated. She  knew  that  for  sake  of  every  better  and  higher 
thing  in  her  she  should  cast  off  all  these  desires  for  a  fate  he 
could  not  give  her,  and  surrender  herself  in  innocence  and 
contentment  to  the  safety  and  simplicity  of  her  old  life  beneath 
his  will.  He  had  been  to  her  in  the  stead  of  country,  parentage^ 
home,  and  brethren :  he,  he  alone,  as  far  as  her  memory  could 
reach^  had  bestowed  on  her  everything  she  had  receiveld,  from 
the  very  bread  that  had  appeased  her  daily  hunger.  And  all 
the  reward  that  she  had  given  him  had  been  to  pine  for  an 
alien  greatness,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  him  through  the  years 
to  come  i  She  was  hateful  in  her  own  sight ;  hateful  and  full 
of  guilt.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  childlike  contrition 
and  longing  tenderness ;  but  her  pride  and  the  lusts  of  l^er 
Uuity  drew  her  from  him. 
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To  wander  with  him  always — ^what  would  it  be  but  to  be 
always  among  the  people  ?  True,  they  loyed  and  honoured  him, 
and  his  step  brought  gladness  and  mirth  at  his  coming,  as  the 
foot  of  the  wine-god  sowed  thyme  and  flowers  wherever  it  fell 

But  it  was  ever  amone  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  he  dwelt^ 
in  their  fields  that  he  laboured,  in  their  festivities  that  he 
shared.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  would 
never  break  bread  beneath  a  great  man's  roof.  The  domt 
under  which  he  worshipped  was  the  blue  of  the  starlit  skv, 
and  the  ears  for  which  his  melodies  were  breathed  were  the 
ears  that  through  long  labour  had  only  heard  the  moving  of 
Btythes,  or  the  beating  of  oars,  or  the  whirling  of  steam-wheels, 
and  had  been  deadened  and  deaf  to  the  sweet  seiinons  of 
music.  To  be  ?rith  him  was  to  be  *  of  the  people '  for  ever ;  for 
ever  to  be  banished  from  the  triumphs  of  greatness,  from  the 
luxuries  of  wealth. 

And  though  the  graciousness  of  love,  and  courage^  and 

etry,  and  charity,  and  tolerance,  and  peace,  would  be  ?rith 
er  in  the  life,  she  still  recoiled  from  it  because  it  would  be 
without  the  dreamy  splendours  and  sensualities  of  riches,  and 
without  brilliancy  in  the  sight  of  men  to  whom  she  would  stiU 
be  but  a  Waif  and  Stray. 

I  must  be  great ! '  she  murmured  vehemently.  '  I  am  sure  I 
came  from  ^eatness  r 

She  could  not  doubt  it^  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  mirror  opposite ;  there  were  patrician  pride  and 
patrician  blood  in  every  line  and  hue  of  it,  flashed  though  its 
not  cheeks  were,  and  tear-laden  its  brimming  eyes. 

She  felt  )ierself  the  offspring  of  some  mighty  race,  and 
destined  to  some  mighty  sovereignty :  should  she  be  £dbe  to 
these  P  No ! — rather  must  she  be  faLse  where  every  oommoA 
bond  of  gratitude  claimed  fealty. 
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Tbiootbik  remained  long  where  she  had  left  him,  his  arms 
resting  on  a  marble  shelf  Mside  him,  imd  his  head  bent  down 
on  them. 

The  torture  of  doubt  was  ended  $  th^re  remained  in  its  stead 
the  dulness  of  despair. 

The  bird  chose  to  spread  its  wings  toward  the  glistening 
golden  roofs  of  king's  palaces ; — ht  het  go  I    If  ahe  came  not 
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of  het  owtL  will  to  find  ber  repose  and  safety  in  his  bosorn^  not 
by  lure  nor  by  prayer  would  he  recall  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  lay  heavy  on  him,  and 
its  coldness  chilled  to  ice  the  strong  and  vivid  blood  within  him. 

Yet  not  now,  even  in  his  own  heart,  did  he  reproach  her. 
It  had  been  his  own  folly,  he  deemed,  to  think  that  the  free, 
wandering,  homeless  life  of  a  man  who  was  poor  could  suffice 
to  the  fancy  and  needs  of  a  fair  woman-child.  Yet  not  once 
did  he  "wish  he  were  rich  or  were  great,-^the  love  that  would 
not  cling  to  him  because  he  could  not  strew  its  path  with  roses, 
and  fill  its  hands  with  gold,  was  love  worse  than  indifference 
in  his  eyes.  Indifference  mi^  have  been  cold,  but  love  such 
as  this  was  cowardly. 

An  hour  passed,  nnwittingly  to  him;  then  the  door  once 
more  unclosed  and  his  host  entered.  Tricotrin  started  and 
raised  himself  erect ;  in  the  dusky  ruddy  light  of  the  declining 
day  the  agitation  on  his  face  was  veiled. 

'  I  only  this  moment  learned  that  Yiva  had  left  you,'  said 
the  Due  de  lAA,  *  It  seems  she  forgot  your  bidding  until  now. 
You  find  her—' 

He  paused,  hesitating  how  to  put  the  question  that  was  on 
his  lips. 

Tncotrin  filled  up  the  Uank. 

*  Changed  ? — or  well  P  Which  would  you  ask  ?  I  find  her 
^-as  I  thought  to  find  her — ruined  for  the  life  with  which  she 
had  been  hitherto  content,  and  ready  to  hurl  herself  to  auy 
depths  from  whieh  it  should  be  promised  her  she  would  rise 
enriched  and  great !  You  have  done  wltali  I  foresaw  would  be 
doner  I  donot  blame  you.  Yon  have  only  brought  out,  uoder 
hot-house  heat,  the  native  evil  that  always  sleeps  in  such  fiur 
fiftil  things  as  she*  You  have  thought  to  do  well  by  her, 
doubtless;  but  how  is  it  well  to  make  a.-creatuiei  half  infant 
and  half  woman,  loathe  all  that  is  honestly  hers,  and  crave  all 
that  can  never  be  hers  except,  with  dishonour? — how  is  it  well, 
to  make  the  pure  bread  of  life  taste  coarse  and  abhorrent  to 
her,  and  only  the  honeyed  gilded  confections  that  poison  and 
cloy  become  the  sole  food  she  will  feed  on  with  appetite  ? ' 

He  spoke  with  the  sw^  eloquence  thai  was  always  natural 
to  him  under  emotion ;  what  arrests  the  speech  on  most  men's 
Jips  brought  it,  burning  and  rapid  as  fire,  to  his.  His  hearer 
Ustened  withdUtaDger,  though  it  was  a  bohemian  who  rebuked 
him  for  what  the  world  would  have  called  a  generous  and  most 
marvellous  chlftrity.  * 

*  Yoa  do  us  some  wrongs  I  think,'  he  said  patiently.    *Hi6re« 
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the  tastes  i^t  were  iHherent  in  her  haye  developed;  that  ii 
all.  Is  it  net  better  they  should  do  so,  while  yet  her  future  is 
undecided  and  malleable,  than  that  thej  should  be  discoyered 
by  herself  and  by  others  too  late  ? ' 

'  Too  late ! '  echoed  Tricotrin,  withunconsciousyiolence.  *Ii 
is  always  too  late  for  a  child  to  discoyer  that  she  is  made  for 
riches,  and  rank,  and  honour,  when  the  is  motherless,  father- 
less, nameless,  and  penniless  1  What  ayail  is  it  ever  for  such 
A  one  to  discoyer  that  she  pines  for  a  palace,  and  has  the 
graces  that  empresses  have  not  P  What  ayail  eyer^  except  to 
lure  her  outward  to  the  road  where  yice  dresses  itself  as 
eplendour,  and  disgrace  thrones  itself  as  a  soyereign,  and  the 
woman  who  counts  the  most  honours  is  the  woman  who  counts 
the  most  sins !.  I  see  no  end  that  is  served,  except  such  an 
end  as  this^  by  her  learning  that  she  pasuonately  craves  what 
is  not  hers  by  birth  or  by  title,  and  can  never  be  hers  by  pur^ 
chase  unless  she  barter  her  beauty  for  it ! ' 

*  Ton  forget  our  covenant,*  interrupted  the  Due  de  Liri, 
still  gently,  for  he  interpreted  aright  the  despair  and  the  dread 
which  inspired  words  in  themselves  so  pregnant  of  offence  for 
him,  had  he  so  chosen  to  read  them.  '  xou  cannot  think  us 
such  barbarians  that  we  can  fcHrsake  this  lovely  child  when  once 
she  has  been  under  our  roof?  I  gave  you  my  word  to  provide 
in  such  measure  as  I  could  for  her  happiness.  It  is  I  who  am 
her  debtor  for  having  brought  so  much  of  youth,  of  gladness, 
and  of  freshness  into  my  own  sombre  existence.* 

Tricotrin  flashed  a  searching  burning  glance  upon  him :  he 
Bald  nothing,  but  in  that  glance  he  read  the  other*s  heart  like 
a  book,— his  suspidons  wereconfirmed. 
•  *  My  mother  has  grown  to  attach  herself  to  Viva,'  the  noble- 
man pursued.  "  She  would  part  from  her  with  regret ;  of  the 
,giri's  own  contettment  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  This  life 
suits  her  well — let  her  lead  it/ 

•  How  ?  * — his  teeth  were  set  hard  as  he  put  the  question. 

^    ^  A's  she  does  now.    I  have  no — absolutely  no — kindred.     I 

*ean  do  as  it  pleases  me  with  my  wealth  without  wronging  any. 

I  will  guarantee  to  her  such  a  fortune  as  shall  raise  her  above 

'bU  possible  neglect  or  need.    For  a  year  or  more  she  eam 

Expend  her  tin»  in  sucu  studies,  as  are  pleasures  to  her;  iibmi 

when  she  is  some  few  years  older  she  shall  enter  the  *'  gresA 

imeuH*'  that  she  longs  for,  in  sueh  fashion  as  shhll  show  to  her 

U)nly  its  brightest  sMe.    I  know  that  for  her  to  do  this  is  for 

you  to  surrender  all  i^  daims  on  her.which  you  justly  hold 

tier  sole  friend  and  protector;  but  it  iafor  her  own  happi- 
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ncss,  which,  I  think,  can  ill  be  made  in  any  other  way*  If  I 
wound  you  by  what  I  eay  you  must  remember  that  in  saying  it 
I  only  keep  my  word/ 

*  I  thank  you ;  you  are  very  generous.* 

That  waiB  all  he  answered  as  he  turned  and  paced  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  the  chamber.  He  knew  that  the  words  addressed 
to  ^Jim  were  spoken  in  honour  and  liberality ;  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  was  wrung  from  his  justice ;  yet  he  could  haye 
ieapt  on  the  man  that  uttered  them  and  have  strangled  him, 
as  wild  beasts  do  their  foes. 

'  You  will  prefer  the  assurance  of  her  future  from  a  woman 
than  from  a  man/  pursued  the  other ;  his  sympathies  were  too 
true  to  let  him  misconstrue  as  offence  to  himself  the  pain  that 
he  knew  his  words  caused.  *  My  mother  will  say  to  you  all 
that  I  say ;  in  her  name,  not  in  mine,  if  you  deem  it  better, 
Can  the  conveyance  of  such  wealth  as  we  may  decide  on  be 
made  over  to  Viva.  She  has  attached  herself  to  the  child :  it 
will  lend  a  charm  to  her  last  years  to  see  so  graceful  a  creature 
about  her  in  all  the  brilliance  of  youth.  What  more  can  I 
add  ?  Any  pledge,  any  security,  any  bond  you  may  wish  I 
will  give,  and  that  life  will  go  well  with  her  I  cannot  doubt. 
She  is  not  one  of  those  formed  to  suffer ;  under  calamity,  or 
poverty,  or  shame,  she  might  kill  herself  like  enough,  but  exist 
in  pain  or  want  she  would  never.' 

'  That  is  true.'  He  paced  still  to  and  fro  the  chamber,  his 
head  sunk  down  on  his  chest.  He  knew  that  it  was  true ; 
that  this  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dreariness  of 
death  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  chills  of  the  night,  was  of  that 
temperament  to  which  existence  must  be  sweet,  rich,  un- 
chcckered,  or  else, — u  cast  off  by  rash  passion  in  the  first  hour 
of  desolation. 

He  knew  that  with  himself  happiness  could  not  come  to  her, 
since  in  her  tight  that  ma^ic  gift  could  only  be  summoned  by 
a  wand  of  gold.  She  desired  these  things  which  now  were 
offered  to  her ;  though  the  effort  were  to  kill  him  he  would  not 
4ieek  to  hold  her  through  her  gratitude,  nor  permit  pity  to 
i^proach  him  from  those  whom  she  selected  in  his  stead.  His 
pnde  arose  to  repress  i^e  evidence  of  pain  before  the  man  to 
whom  her  allegiance  would  henceforth  be  given,  by  choice  of 
preference. 

He  came  and  stood  before  her  host,  grave,  calm,  with  ft 
haughty  and  patient  composure,  beneath  which  all  passion  and 
all  pain  were  alike  held  down  in  silence. 

'  xou  make  a  great  offer — ^a  generous  offer,'  he  saidbrinfly. 
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**  Prom  you,  moreover,  it  is  dictated  by  no  design  of  a  libertine 
no  desire  of  a  voluptuary.  I  comprehend  your  intention,  and  I 
honour  its  charity.  Its  acceptation  or  its  refusal  lies  with  her 
whom  it  concerns,  not  with  me.  It  were  idle  to  affect  doubt 
which  it  will  receive.  "Were  she  my  daughter  I  should  refuse, 
in  her  name,  a  liberality  which,  however  nobly  tendered,  must 
still  be  an  alms.  But,  having  no  sort  of  title  to  her  life,  I  can 
have  no  justification  in  forcing  her  away  from  your  charitv^ 
which  can  bestow  on  her  the  magnificence  she  covets,  to  retain 
her  under  mine,  which  can  scarcely  at  its  best  lift  her  above 
poverty.  Let  your  mother  state  to  her  to-night  what  you  have 
stated  to  me ;  let  her,  then,  weighing  well  the  two,  choose 
betwixt  you  and  me.  A  thing  of  so  much  moment  shbuld  not 
he  hastily  adopted  or  reject^.  I  forsee  many  objections  to 
your  plan ;  many  reasons  why  much  trouble  may  come  to  you 
through  it ;  we  do  not  know  whence  she  comes,  nor  who  may 
some  day  claim  her.  But  this  is  for  your  judgment ;  not  for 
mine.' 

The  Due  de  Lir&  answered  nothing.  He  stood,  looking 
earnestly  and  with  a  curious  wonder  on  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him  with  all  the  tone  of  one  gentleman  to  another, 
though  speaking  of  poverty  and  clad  in  the  guise  of  a  labourer. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  spoke  aloud  the  perplexity  that  had 
baffled  him  from  the  hour  when  he  had  first  seen  the  revolu- 
tionist, with  the  hymn  of  the  *  Marseillaise'  in  his  lips,  and 
the  red  flag  above  his  head,  drive  back  the  plunderers  iVom  out 
his  court  of  honour. 

*  Tricotrin,  what  are  you  f  Forgive  me  the  insolence,  if  in- 
solent it  be,  for  sake  of  the  friendship  I  would  bear  you  if  you 
lot  me.  A  bohemian,  a  genius,  a  scholar,  a  democrat,  a  wan- 
derer, a  man  who  might  be  everything,  and  who  chooses  to  be 
nothing.     What  can  one  make  of  you  P ' 

Tricotrin*s  fine  delicate  lips  laughed  slightly. 

*Sir,  the  people  do  not  share  your  perplexity.  I  would 
make  mysdf  intelligible  to  your  Order,  if  I  cared  for  their  com- 
prehension. I  am  no  mystery  that  I  know  of;  save  that  truly 
»  man  who  does  not  care  for  greed  or  for  gain  is  an  anomaly  in 
this  day.  Bu<>  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  myself.  I  thank  vou 
for  your  oflTer  of  friendship ;  but  I  make  no  fnendships.  And 
from  your  order  to  mine  they  would  savour  too  much  of  patron- 
age for  my  taste.  Let  us  rather  conclude  the  matter  whieh 
alone  unites  us-^for  a  season.  You  deaore  absolutely  to  adopt 
Viva  into  your  family  and  your  station  P '  •         " 

•IdosoV 
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..  *  Yoi^  remember  that  contingencies  may  arise  that  I  cannot 
aYort  ?  No  one  knows  whence  she  came,  nor  by  whom  Bbie 
was  born  or  begotten ;  there  is  the  possibility  at  any  time  of 
claimants  arising ;  specially  so  when  she  is  of  prominence  in 
the  world/ 

'  That  we  must  hazard.  I  think  that  there  is  little.  I  have 
had  fresh  inquiries  instituted  whence  you  discoY^red  her;  but 
there  appears  no  clue  whatever  to  her  parentage  or  abandon- 
ment;  and  the  crime  of  such  abandonment  will  keep  silent  its 
perpetrators,  Moreover,  who  has  seen  her  in  that  littk  t^tlet 
by  the  Loire  P  A  few  peasants  only.  There  are  indeed  Ooiiolts 
and  her  young  lover ;  but  we  can  guard  her  from  their  sight 
until  such  time  as,  with  her  womanhood,  she  shall  have  -  so 
changed  that  they  would. never  dream  of  her  identitj^.  Unless 
YOU  choose  to  reveal  it,  none  need  recognise  her  m  the  new 
life  she  will  lead,' 

'  I  shall  not  do  so.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  cannot  guard  you  or  her  from  such  possibilities ;  and  I 
deem  them  more  perilous  than  yeu  do.  Women  Hke  Goriolis 
never  forget  aught  save  their  God.  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
will  I  surrender  my  right  to  have  free  access  to  her  whenever 
1  may  deem  fit.    Account  for  my  connection  with  her  as  you 

E lease  y  but  I  will  not  be  debarred  from  some  watch  over  her 
fe.' 

'  Heaven  forlnd  you  should  be.  If  she  ever  forget  what  she 
owe  to  you — * 

'She  will  forget  it.  It  is  not  remembrance  of  that  kind 
that  I  need ;  but  I  desire  to  have,  always,  the  power  to  judge 
for  myjielf  of  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  hi^pinees  she  be. 
Tou  may  trust  me  to  exercise  the  power  in  such  wise  as  willbe 
best  for  her^  As  r^ards  wealth — it  would  not  be  just,  that 
taking  her  to  a  glittering  life,  she  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
chances  of  caprice,  or  lefjb  to  poverty  if  your  moth^  die.  There- 
fore, let  the  Duchesse  de  lArk  settle  on  her  such  sum  as  she 
shall  deem  just,  if  Yivaideoide — ^and  tiierecan  be  no  question 
but  she  will  so  decide— cm  acceptance  of  your  offer.  Let  her 
ponder,  well  understand  fully,  what  it  is  sheiloes.  As  she 
selects,  then  so  be  her  future;  K I  do  not  thank  you  as  ^ou 
may  deem  you  deserve,  believe  that  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate 
the  gentleness  and  benev<dencQ  ^hich  moYe  you.  .  I  leave  you 
to  acquaint  her  yourself  of  your  will  with  her.  You  can  then 
propose  to  her  all  that  you  desire,  and  see  if  she  accept  your 
guardianship ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  t^at  she  will  do  so.' 

As  he  turned  to  move  away,  his  host  stretched  out  his  bKnd 
to  arrest  him. 
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*  Stay !  Tricotrin,  if  it  give  you  pain,  if  it  cause  you  regret, 
to  part  with  her  to  our  keeping,  1  do  but  ill  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  to  you.* 

'  You  owe  me  none.  I  forced  my  people  from  plunder  and 
incendiarism  ;  think  you  I  should  have  done  otherwise  if  thej 
had  attacked  the  house  of  my  enemy  ? ' 

*  No  matter,  I  do  not  hold  what  you  did  so  lightly.  "Well 
as  they  loved  you  they  were  ni^h  turning  on  you  for  thwarting 
them,  like  tigers  balked  of  their  spoiL  And  if  to  lose  the  child 
you  have  cherished  cause  you  one  pang  of  regret—' 

Tricotrin  stopped  the  phrase  on  his  lips  with  a  smile  that 
had  an  irony  more  mournful  than  tears. 

*  Pshaw !  Is  there  ought  that  we  love  that  does  not  stabs  ub, 
somewise,  sopn  or  late  f  There  is  no  serpent  without  that  can 
sting  half  so  hard  as  the  tenderness  in  us  I ' 

Then,  his  pride  forbidding  him  even  so  much  as  these  words 
of  reproach  and  lament,  he  laughed  as  he  passed  to  the  doon 

'  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  no  ties  to  be  ruptured.  You 
solve  a  problem  that  began  to  grow  knotted  and  vexatious  in 
my  hands.  I  should  tha]^  you  more  than  I  have  done.  With- 
out  you  Viva  would  most  likely  have  passed  to  the  path  of  Co- 
riolis.    Her  rescue  is  mv  obligation.    Adieu  1 ' 

He  was  gone  as  the  farewell  was  spoken ;  in  his  hand  was 
the  injured  Arlecchino.  Even  a  trifle  that  pleasured  her  had 
^orth  in.  Us  eyes;  and  a  promise  concerning  a  toy  had  its 
bond  on  him,  even  though  the  toy  were  his  rival. 
:  As  he  passed  an  open  door»  a  soft,  silvery,  luminous  thing 
sprang  through  it  toward  him :  it  was  the  form  of  Yiva,  in  the 
auTgrace  of  her  evening  apparelling. 

*  xou  are  not  going  ? '  she  whispered.  *  Madame  receives  to- 
night, and  they  hi^ve  dressed  ipe  early — I  want  you  to  look  at 
me!' 

His  breath  came  and  went,  swift  and  hard.  While  his  heart 
was  breaking  over  her,  this  frivolous  thing  only  heeded  the 
sweep  of  laces  and  the  shimmer  of  silks. 

'  X  ou  were  fairer  in  yo^^  vine-garland,'  he  said  briefly. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  impatience. 

*  0,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Just  look  at  me>  I  am  all  snow 
a^d  silver,  like  a  fairy.' 

And  she  shook  herself  and  whirled  round  lightly,  that  the 
gossamer  tissues  might  gleam  in  the  light  and  float  on  the  air. 
A  strange  4reamy  memory  of  the  German  Willis  of  legend, 
who  dapo^  %  the  midsummer  moonlight,  and  vrith  whomso- 
ever dance  also  must  perish  ere  dawn,  came  to  him  in  the^ 
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moment,  as  such  weird  fancies  will  come  to  minds  of  tlie 
strongest. 

*  Nature  has  giveh  jou  beauty.  Take  heed  how  you  use  it,* 
he  said  wearily.  '  But  you  are  too  young  for  these  pleasures 
Viya.* 

'  0,  they  only  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  just  to  see  and  be 
seen ! '  she  murmured,  with  the  tears  still  wet  on  her  flushed 
cheeks.  'And  it  is  so  beautiful  there ;  and  the  great  ladies 
caress  me,  though  I  think  that  they  hate  me  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  great  nobles  tell  me  they  never  saw  anything  half  s« 
lovely  as  I  am.  And  I  think  it  is  true  when  I  look  in  the 
mirrors — ^there  is  no  one  like  me !  * 

The  confession  was  so  naive:  the  vanity,  as  yet  so  innocent; 
even  in  that  hour  he  could  not  choose  but  smile  at  them, 
though  the  smUo  was  very  mournful. 

'Rom  the  world  they  prepare  you  for,  and  the  world  of 
Coriolis  there  is  little  difference,  save  a  glazing  of  lip  honour. 
But  what  can  they  call  you  in  this  house  to  their  guests  ? ' 

*  Only  Viva ;  tnere  is  a  mystery  kept  up  about  me.  It  is 
thought  that  I  am  the  grandchild  of  a  dead  friend  of  madame's, 
whom  she  has  discovered  in  an  obscure  position.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  told.  Madame  likes  to  have  it  all  shadowy  and  vague, 
and  to  excite  people's  interest  without  conceding  anything  to 
their  curiosity.* 

'So!  You  take  kindly  already  to  the  lies  of  the  great 
world!* 

Viva  coloured.  The  dauntless  haughty  nature  of  the  child 
was  instinctively  and  inherentlv  truthful,  and  he  had  trained 
her  to  look  on  falsehood  as  the  aisgrace  of  the  coward. 

*  I  do  not  say  anything,'  she  murmured ;  *  it  is  supposed  so, 
and  I  am  not  to  contradict  it.  Madame  tells  me  that  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  it  to  be  divined  that  I  am — a  foundling.' 

The  last  abhoired  word  was  very  low ;  it  could  not  be  con- 
soled to  her  even  by  her  own  convictions  of  her  splendid  though 
hidden  lineage,  which  she  never  doubted  wotdd  soon  or  late 
blossom  out  into  some  magnificence  of  heritage  and  celebrity. 

'  No/  he  said,  with  a  grave  tenderness  in  his  tone  that 
moved  her  strangely ;  *  and  yet,  though  you  will  deem  me  cruelly 
harsh  to  say  so,  I  doubt  if  it  woidd  not  be  better  for  your 
future  if  that  one  memory  of  what  you  were  could  be  kept  ever 
before  you !    I  see  you  to-morrow — fiireweli.' 

She  stood  irresolute  and  remot*seful  as  he  passed  away ;  then 
a  strain  of  music  caught  her  ear,  and  she  turned  1x)  a  min^v 
near. 
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*  I  Bhall  Imye  no  beauty  if  I  cry/  she  thougHt ;   and  she 
cLoked  back  the  sobs  wbicb  were  fast  rising  in  her  throat 
she  looked  at  her  own  reflection. 
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*Sbx  has  accepted.  It  is  quite  natural  she  should  haT€ 
done  so.* 

He  spoke  quietly,  with  a  grave  courtsey,  where  he  stood  on 
the  morrow  in  the  chamber  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lirll.  He  was 
quick  to  conceal  all  emotion,  impassioned  and  impulsive  though 
nis  nature  was ;  and  he  came  before  them  calm,  careless,  full  of 
the  ready  wit  and  of  the  easy  negligence  of  his  habitual  man- 
ner. His  temper  made  him  fling  off  pain;  and,  having  once 
resolved  to  surrender  her  up  to  those  who  virtually  purchased 
her  by  superior  wealth,  he  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  con- 
ceal from  them  that  the  surrender  cost  him  aught.  The  in- 
telligence that  she  had  thus  chosen  was  no  blow  to  him ;  he 
had  not  dreamed  that  she  would  choose  otherwise.  All  that 
she  desired  they  could  bestow ;  nothing  that  she  desii^  could 
he  accord  her ;  and  he  knew  well  how  the  affections  of  such 
feminine  caprices  as  Yiva  were  guided  by  their  sunnj*  and 
unconscious  egotism. 

The  old  aristocrat  studied  him  with  well-concealed  wonder. 
She  knew  of  the  debt  that  her  son  had  owed  to  him  in  the 
times  of  the  revolution ;  but  she  abhorred  every  form  of  revolu 
tion,  and  had  imagined  him  a  coarse  eccentric  man  of  the  people 
who  could  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  his  Waif  were  purchasec 
from  him,  as  easily  as  the  husk  of  a  chestnut  is  thrown  awaj 
when  the  sweet  snowy  kernel  is  extracted.    She  was  lost  in  the 
same  amazement  and  wrath  as  had  at  the  first  moved  her  at 
finding  in  the  bohemian  whom  she  had  thought  to  relieve  by 
taking  a  burden  from  his  hands,  a  man  who  dictated  terms  to 
her,  and  made  the  presence  of  a  foundling  in  her  house  as  grav6 
a  matter  as  the  betrothal  of  a  princess,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
all  the  dignity  and  power  of  an  equal,  while  he  fascinated  her 
by  an  irresistible  charm  she  could  neither  analyse  nor  dispute. 

Through  worldly-wise  and  haughty  to  coldness,  the  aged 
duchess  had  a  certain  gentleness  of  heart,  and  a  great  gene- 
rosity. The  desire  of  her  beloved  and  only  living  son  was  law 
to  her ;  and  although  she  had  viewed  at  first  with  aversion  and 
disgust  his  attraction  toward  a  nameless,  aiid  doubtless  bastard 
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child,  she  had  ended  by  feeh'ng  a  woman's  tenderness  for  the 
child  herself,  whose  native  grace,  pride,  and  refinement  as- 
similated themselves  so  rapidly  to  her  own.  Her  son's  desire 
kad  been  at  first  inexplicable  and  most  unwelcome  to  her  5 
6ut  now  there  had  come  into  her  thoughts  a  vague  conception 
which  she  did  not  like  to  brood  upon,  yet  which  insensibly 
served  to  reconcile  her  to  his  wishes.  The  threatened  extinction 
of  his  race  was  a  great  misery  to  her,  her  craving  for  its 
perpetuation  still  stronger  than  her  pride ;  as  it  seemed  he 
could  never  be  wooed  by  those  of  his  own  rank, — since  the 
days  of  his  earliest  youth  when  a  cruel  treachery  had  taught 
him  his  alienation  from  their  sex, — would  it  not  be  better  that 
he  should  wed  even  with  a  peasant  than  leave  his  name 
to  perish? 

if  this  were  ever  to  be  so,  the  preparation  and  commence^ 
ment  for  it  must  be,  she  resolved,  the  absolute  and  unalterable 
banishment  of  all  things  connected  with  the  girFs  past  life. 
Therefore  her  chagrin  and  her  wrath  were  great,  .when  in  the 
man  whom  she  projected  to  dismiss  for  ever,  she  encountered 
as  proud  a  spirit  and  as  resolute  a  will  as  her  own,  one  who 
scarcely  thanked  her  for  her  splendid  offer,  and  who  dictated 
conditions  as  though  he,  not  she,  were  the  patron  and  the 
donor. 

At  his  last  stipulation,  she,  had  it  not  been  for  her  son 
would  have  bade  him  talse  back  his  foundling  and  make  a  ser- 
vant, a  gipsy,  an  actress  of  her,  what  he  would  ;^  yet  the  last; 
stipulation  which  offended  her  so  deeply  was  but  this : 

'  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add,*  said  Tricotrin,  wben- 
their  interview  drew  nigh  to  its  end.  *  It  is  to  stipulate  th^t- 
I  myself  shall  never  be  denied  access  to  her.  You  can  accoujit: 
for  my  knowledge  of  her  as  seems  best  to  you.  I  have  spokei^ 
my  desire  that  she  should  never  be  painfully  reminded  of  her 
past,  or  led  to  feel  that  she  is  deemed  of  an  inferior  class  to  that 
in  which  she  will  henceforth  move ;  you  may  be  certain  there- 
fore that  my  presence  will  never  be  forced  on  her,  unadvisedly 
or  inopportunely.  But  I  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  judgei^ 
for  myself  of  her  happiness  or  unhappiness.  I  will  not  relin- 
quish the  power  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  her  wel-. 
me.    I  will  not  consent  to  become  as  a  stranger  to  her.' 

'It  is  impossible,'  commenced  Madame  de  Inrk;  but  her 
BOUji  standing  beside  her  chair,  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

*  Naj,  madame,  it  is  but  just,'  he  said  quietly. 

*  It  IS  but  just,'  repeated  Tricotrin  calmly,  *  to  myself  and  to., 
her.     All  that  I  know  of  her  history  you  know ;  and  that  &U 
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is  nothing ;  but  I  bave  taken,  of  my  own  will,  tbe  maintenance 
and  direction  of  ber  life.  Having  once  assumed  those,  I  should 
err  to  ber  if  I  did  not  continue  to  bold,  at  least,  tbe  ability  to 
know  bow  life  goes  with  her  in  her  future.  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  it  if  that  be  needflil,  that  I  shall  exercise  the  right 
with  all  due  regard  to  her  position  or  your  prerogative ;  but 
tbe  right  itself  I  shall  not  relinquish.  She  will  see  me  very 
rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  if  she  be  happy  ;  but  whenever  she 
needs  me — ^if  ever  she  needs  me — ^I  shall  be  there.* 

*  Surely ! '  interposed  the  duke,  still  with  that  gentle  touch 
of  bis  hand  on  hers,  entreating  silence  from  bis  mother.  *  Do 
not  think  lAiat  we  seek  to  teach  her  either  ingratitude  or  obli- 
vion.' 

'  Th^re  ^iH  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Both  will  come  self- 
sown.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  say  this  either  in  irony  or  blame. 
She  is  human ;  why  should  we  expect  her  to  be  above  humanity^P 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  toward  her.  I  see  in  it  a  bene- 
ficence to  ttiyself.  For  evil  would  have  touched  her  in  obscurity 
iand  want  of  riches.  You  have  saved  her  from  the  chance— the 
certainty — that  in  the  only  life  she  could  have  led  through  me 
she  would  one  day  have  cursed  me  that  I  ever  came  between 
her  and  tbe  death  that  was  allotted  to  her  inflancy.  ^0  you, 
madame,  I  need  say  nothing.  Ton  are  a  woman ;  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  she  is  worse  than  motherless?  '  You  are  of 
getitle  blood;  X  n^ed  not  bid  you  remember  that  a  scornful 
word,  which  is  a  jest  to  the  well-bom;  can  sting  like  a  sferpeut 
what  is  desolate  and  dependent  ?  You  are  aged  ;  I  need  not 
8(^tcit  ^m  you  sympathy  and  pattence  with  the  fanciftll 
enthusiasms  and  wayvrard  ways  of  youth  ?  Tbe  gift  of  your 
gold  will  be  the  generosity  that  the  world  will  appraise;  It  is 
the  gift  of  your  love  and  your  gentleness  that  I  would  bespeak 
f<H!  Yiva.  An  old  peasant-woman  gave  them  ;  they  were  all 
she  had  to  give.  But  unless  they  be  added  to  your  treasures 
likewise,  the  child,  amid  riches,  will  remain  poor  indeed.  I 
will  bid  ber  farewell  now;  and  then-^she  has  ner'will,  she  is 
yours.* 

His  voice  was  calm  and  unbroken  throughout  tbe  wordsj  V 
yet  there  was  an  accent  in  them  that  tbriJled  through  thQ 
nearts  of  his  hearers ;  and,  as  she  heard,  dimmed  with  a  strange 
luiwonted  emotion,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  chill,  imperious,  dis- 
dainful protectress  of  what  had  for  evfer  abandoned  him. 

*He  dictated  to  i«c/'  she  murmured,  as  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  moved  as  she  had  never  been  through  many  years, 
beneath  whose  ice  tbe  love  she  had  borne  her  son  had  been 
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the  only  living  thing  of  warmth.    *  And  you  called  hiaa  a  mar 
of  the  people,  my  son ! ' 

*  He  calls  himself  so.' 

'  Of  the  people  ?  Of  the  mob  ?  Eidiculous  1  He  has  the 
voice  of  a  man  bom  to  rule ;  he  has  the  grace  and  the  negli- 
gence of  courts.     What  is  there  of  the  populace  about  him  ?  * 

'  Nothing  save  his  sympathies.  They  are  wholly  with  the 
people.* 

^  JBah  I  that  is  no  rule.  One  is  sometimes  tired  of  oneself 
— of  one's  order.  How  else  would  you  get  your  Egalites,  your 
Mirabeaux  ?  There  are  conservative  work-people ;  there  are 
democratic  princes.    Tou  know  nothing  else  of  him  ? ' 

*  Kothing.    No  one  knows  anything  of  Tricotrin.' 

^  Tricotrin  1  Pshaw !  Tricotrin  !  Is  that  a  pame  ?  It  means 
nothing ! '  answered  the  old  patrician,  with  impatience.  '  That 
man  has  borne  some  other  name ;  that  man  must  have  been 
noble  once.' 

*  Why  so  ?  He  is  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  a  bohe^- 
mian,  nevertheless,  to  the  core.  Por  the  twenty  years  and 
more  that  I  have  heard  of  him  he  has  been  simply  what  he  ij3» 
a  lawless  wanderer  of  the  ecole  buissonniere.* 

Madame  de  Xir^  shook  her  silvered  head. 

*  No  matter !  He  must  have  race  in  him.  Heraldry  may 
lie;  but  voices  do  not.  Low  people  make  money,  dnve  iq^ 
state,  throns  to  palaces,  receive  kings  at  their  tables  by  th^ 
force  of  gold ;  but  their  antecedents  always  croak  out  in  their 
Toices,,  They  either  screech  or  purr;  they  have  no  clear 
modulations ;  besides,  their  women  always  stumble  over  their 
train,  and  their  men  bow  worse  than  their  servants.  But  this 
man,  look  you — ^he  has  high  blood  in  his  veins,  however  be 
come  by  it ;  and,  he  suffers,' 

Her  acute,  penetrative  acumen  had  pierced  to  th^  truth, 
though  with  it  she  had  never  once  seemed  to  have  a  pulse  of 
sympathy.  Her  son  paced  slowly  and  musingly  to  and  fro  her 
imamber,  with  an  anxious  shadow  on  his  face. 

'  I  hope  not,'  he  said,  with  a  pang  of  self-remorse ;  'I  hope 
to  heaven  not  I    I  have  done  for  the  best.' 

'Bah!'  murmured  the  Duchess  with  her  delicate  irony. 
'Do  not  use  those  words.  Nobody  ever  takes  refuge  in  them 
except  when  they  divine  they  have  done  wrong.  Hiilf  the 
misery  of  this  world  is  made  by  persons  **  doing  for  the  best, " 
instead  of  leaving  others  alone  to  do  just  as  they  choose.  It 
is  "  best "  for  her,  of  course,  the  pretty,  heartless  thing.  But 
lor  the  man  it  is  a  little  bitter.    Your  silver  harlequin  and  my 
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EM  ihoe-buckles  outweigh  him,  and  all  bia  jean  of  esre^  witii 
er.    It  is  a  little  bitter  that ! ' 

^  It  must  be  so,  indeed/  murmured  her  son ;  and  for  his  good 
deed  he  felt  a  deeper  remorse  than  manj  feel  for  brutal 
crimes. 

He  had  gone  to  her  where  she  had  stayed  during  the  hour 
of  their  converse,  in  a  dainty,  radiant  little  room  that  was 
called  hers.  She  was  kneeling  bj  one  of  its  couches,  with  her 
head  bowed  down  upon  the  pile  of  cushions,  as  he  entered. 
She  had  chosen  as  her  desire  and  her  ambition  dictated,  chosen 
as  her  yanily  entreated,  chosen  as  the  evil  spirit  that  her 
Prince  Fain&EUit  bad  awakened  in  her,  tempted  and  urged  ber 
to  do.  And  yet  there  were  sorrow  and  sham^  on  her ;  she 
felt  unworthy  in  her  own  sight.  In  the  moment  of  her 
triumph  she  felt  humiliated ;  in  the  yery  seizure  of  her  wishes 
she  felt  disappointed. 

Though  yam  things  too  often  obscured  it,  the  core  of  her 
heart  was  pure  and  oraye ;  its  fibres  were  of  nobler  stuff  than 
the  egotisms  and  the  frivolities  that  surrounded  it.  There 
were  dauntlessness  and  truth  enough  there  still  to  make  her 
know  that  she  had  acted  basely ;  that  the  humblest  peasant 
girl  working  in  the  vineyards  in  summer  droughto  for  her  own 
eiistence  was  more  near  to  true  dignity  and  freedom  than  was 
she;  that  the  coarsest  shepherd  or  swineherd,  keeping  his 
herds  upon  the  plains,  md  giving  of  his  poor  wage  to  the  pa- 
rent or  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  was  nobler  and 
more  grateful  than  herself. 

Her  pride  told  her  that  she  should  refuse  all  alms,  however 
disguised,  in  a  magnificent  liberality ;  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  should  reject  all  temptations,  however  glittering  and 
alluring,  which  would  banish  from  her  the  lives  that  had  shel- 
tered and  succoured  her  own.  She  was  well  aware  that  she 
was  won  by  the  purples  and  fine  linens,  the  brilliancies  and  the 
aggrandisements,  of  the  bribe  by  which  she  was  enthralled ; 
and  she  was  worthless  in  her  own  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  she  shrank  from  the  presence 
of  the  only  living  creature  that  she  loved ;  in  his  gaze  she  felt 
an  accusation ;  in  his  voice  she  heard  the  accents  of  a  judge 
Though  she  had  done  naught  against  him,  she  felt  as  though 
she  had  betrayed  him ;  she  had  forsaken  him  ;  she  had  denied 
him ;  she  had  been  ashamed  of  her  allegiance  to  him.  She  knew 
that  she  had  sinned  as  sinned  the  faithless  disciple  whp  denied 
his  Master. 

'RiB  bread  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the  sinrit,  had  alike  ooaac 
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to  her  from  his  band  and  from  his  yoice;  lie  had  beqtovrcA.on 
her  daily  bread  through  his  charity,  and  had  raised  her  soul  to- 
wards high  imperishable  things  by  his  words.  She  owed  him  a 
ereatier  debt  tlmn  the  nourishm^it  of  her  mortal  form ;  she  owed 
him  the  rescue  of  her  mind  from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance  and 
▼ice ;  and  the  way  that  she  paid  this  debt  was  to  desert  him  for 
the  bribes  of  wealth !  Her  truer  nature  told  her  that^  although 
following  in  its  flight  the  gilded  arrow  of  ambition,  she  had  in 
that  desertion  left  the  greatness  which  was  pure  and  lofty  for 
'the  greatness  which  was  a  toy  of  tinsel,  .  . 

' .  To  be  troBi  to  preserve  truth. unstained  at  any  cost,  had  been 
^tiie  one  lesson  hehad  ever  taught  her ;  and  she  would  be  henee- 
Ibrth  a  lie  ■  fcHeate,  sunlit^  harmless  indeed,  but  still  ajtieto 
*herself  and  the'wc^rld.        ^  :  ,; 

When  the  Tine  wreath  had  dropped,  crushed  and  broken  on 
the  floor,  Viva  would  have  given  the  world,  if  she  had  owned  it, 
.to  bring  back  the  bloom  and  the  freshness  to  the  bright  crown 
that  she  had  scorned  because  the  people  had  woven  it,  and  a 
great  man  had  seen  her  wear  it.  Her  old  child-life  that  she  bad 
despised  and  rebelled  against,  because  it  was  obscure  and  simple, 
and  led  amid  peasantiy — would  she  sigh  as  vainly  for  it,  she 
wondered,  as  she  had  dono  for  the  lost  grape  garland  ? 

Yet  she  cast  it  from  her  heedlessly  and  willingly. 

Until  the  vine-leaves  of  youth  are  faded,  who  knows  their 
value  or  sweetness  ?    None,  iidaa !  while  yet  the  violet  down  is 
•on>the  grapes,  while  yet  the  hair  that  they  crown  is  unsilvered 
by  time. 

•    Some  vague  sense  of  the  bitter  foot  that  corrodes  all  human 
'  life*-the  fact  that  desire  is  everything,  fruition  or  possession  but 
little— came  to.  Yiva,  in  the  granting  of  her  wish,  as  it  comes  to 
the  lover,  thembnardi,  the  bnde,  the  bero«  the  statesman,  the 
poet,  all  alike,  when  that  which  tjhey  have  sighed  for  and  thirsted 
'TOT  lies  feasted  on  to: satiety  within  their  tired  grasp. 
.     Yiva  had  gained  the  'great  world;'  and  because  she  had 
gained  it  all  the  old  things  of  her  lost -past  grew  unalterably 
«weet  <tp  her  now  that  they  no  longejr  could  be  called  hers.    The 
brovnx,  kind,  homely,  tender  face  of  grand'mere ;  the  gambols  of 
white  and  froHcsome  B^be ;  the  woods  where,  with  eyery  spring, 
she  had  filled  her  arma  with  sheaves  of  delicate  primroseft ;  the 
.  quaint,  little  room,  with  its  strings  of  melons  and  sweet  herbs,  its 
glittmng  brass  and^pewter,  its  wood-fire  with  the  spup-pot  sim- 
mering above  the  flame;  the  glad  firee  days  in  the  yineyard  and 
on.  the  river,  with  the  winds  blowing  fragrance  from  over  the 
clover  «nd  Ul,  and  the  acacia«  fuad  lindens ;  nay,:ev€(n  tbnQ  old. 
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quiet,  deepy  hours  within  the  conyent-wallS)  lying  on  the  Insb 
unshaven  grass,  while  the  drowsy  bells  rang  to  vespers  or  com- 
pline,— all  became  suddenly  precious  and  dear  to  her  when  once 
she  knew  that  they  had  drifted  away  from  her  for  evermore. 

But  never  yet  so  dear  or  so  precious  that  they  made  her  waver 
in  her  choice.  The  young  wood-dove  fluttered  her  white  wingi 
in  impatience  for  their  flight  from  the  forest-covert  to  the  rose 
aisles  of  kings'  gardens. 

And  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  found  strenffto,  against 
himself,  to  bid  her  go  where  heart  and  fancy  ana  desire  had 
already  taken  flight,  as  he  beheld  her  on  that  morning  in  which, 
for  the  last  time,  he  was  with  her  as  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
her  life. 

She  had  been  robbed  from  him,  less  by  the  tempting  of  others 
than  by  the  4ieeonteiit  of  her  own  soul.  It  was  cruel  as  the 
serpent's  tooth  to  relioquish  the  grace  of  her  caressing  ways, 
the  £a,irno8B  of  her  perfect  loveliness,  the  watch  of  her  bright 
and  wayward  intellect^  to  others. 

He  who  loved  mankind,  but  who  had  long  had  no  special 
love  within  his  heart,  had  grown  in  the  last  few  months  to  pas- 
sionately cherish  and  desire  her.  Yet  to  hold  by  force  what  he 
could  not  gain  from  fidelity  would  have  been  an  egotism  and  a 
basenesa  impossible  to  him. 

*  You  think  me  wicked,'  she  murmured,  as  he  stood  beside 
her.  *  You  think  me  ungrateful — selfish — ^fuU  of  greed.  I  told 
you  the-  other  night  that  I  would  not  take  their  chaiity,  how- 
ever splendid  it  might  be,  and  I  have  taken  it.     I  have — * 

*  Hush !'  he  said  gravely,  *  Speak  of  it  no  more — ^never  more. 
You  have  chosen — chosen  where  your  desire  already  had  run 
before  you.  You  have  not  known  when  you  were  happy  j  such 
ignorance  is  ingratitude  to  fate.  You  are  happy  now,  with 
such  happiness  as  comes  from  granted  wishes ;  be  wise  enough 
to  know  it.' 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  she  said,  with  a  sudden  vibration  of  passionate 
repentance  in  her  voice  ;  *  I  have  my  wishes,  but  I  feel  weak 
and  guilty  in  the  joy  of  them.  Just  so  I  longed  for  jewels'; 
but  when  that  young -prince  gave  me  them,  although  I  loved 
them,  I  never  Jfelt  at  peace.     And  it  is  just  so  now.' 

*  Child;  what  title  have  joii.  do  you  think,  to  escape  l^e 
doom  of  all  humanity  ?  You  desire,  you  possess  ;^  and  jfou 
find  repentance  and  ^satiety  already  lyitig,  in  wild  justice,  at 
the  core  of*  the  thing  you  have  coveted.  You  are  no  excep- 
tion. ;  you  have  the  common  fate  of  all  mortality.' 

^But  then  it  is  beeaose  what  I  4esiared  was  wronft.    When 
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1  wished  for  the  wine-feast,  when  I  wished  for  your  coming, 
when  I  wished  for  the  swidbws'  return,  when  I  wished  for  a 
sail  on  the  water,  it  was  not  so ;  I  was  so  happj  when  my 
wishes  came.' 

'  Because  jour  desires  then  were  innocent.  Nay,  they  are 
now  no  guilt ;  but  they  are  corroded ;  they  are  bom  of  envy 
and  the  lusts  of  wealth ;  and  their  advent  is  not  peace,  because 
your  conscience  is  in  unrest  at  their  purchase.' 

'  Because  I  know  myself  so  false  to  you  I '  she  cried,  in  that 
breathless  terror  of  a  sudden  remorse.  '  Because,  while  I  love 
all  these  things  that  I  gain,  I  know  myself  so  base,  so  un^ 
worthy,  so  unfaithful  to  you  who  hare  been  to  me  in  the  stead 
of  father,  mother,  brethren,  friends,  and  home  1  Because  I 
jmow  that  all  my  lifetime  spent  in  service  and  fidelity  to  you 
could  not  repay  you  all  the  long  vears'  debt  I  owe.  I  choose 
the  life  they  offer  me ;  I  cannot  help  but  choose  it ;  it  draws 
me  to  it  with  a  sorcery.  I  pine,  I  long,  I  thirst  to  be  in 
greatness ;  and  if  I  had  refused  it,  and  had  gone  back  with 
you,  the  evil  in  me  would  have  made  me  vile,  the  longing  in 
me  would  have  made  me  restless,  the  discontent  in  me  would 
have  made  me  your  torture,  not  your  blessing.  I  cannot  help 
what  I  do.    For^ve  me  for  it  if  you  can ! ' 

The  impetuosity,  broken  and  vehement,  of  the  words,  but 
ill  told  the  conflict  in  her  heart — the  conflict  betwixt  the 
irresistible  delights  of  that  new  world  which  tempted  her, 
and  the  remorseful  clinging  of  her  old  aflections  to  their 
severed  ties. 

He  heard  in  silence.  The  time  was  passed  when  it  could 
give  him  either  hope  or  dread,  when  it  could  move  him  to 
expectation  or  disappointment. 

Through  all  these  years  he  had  taken  thought  of  her — ^the 
young  forsaken  creature  for  whom  no  other  cared;  he  bad 
denied  himself  that  she  might  enjoy ;  he  had  put  down  the 
wine-cup  untasted  that  she  might  have  bread  oftentimes  ;  he 
had  broKen  in  the  cardess  laughter-loving  indolence  of  his 
temper  to  the  deliberate  acceptaiice  of  labour,  that  the  trust 
he  had  self-assumed  might  be  borne  out  by  her  maintenance. 
And  all  this  was  counted  as  naueht ;  all  tins  was  swept  aside 
as  though  it  had  never  been  by  we  first  proffer  of  a  rich  man's 
gold! 

But  it  was  his  nature  to  give  lavishly  and  royally ;  li*  was 
>iis  nature  to  appraise  as  nothing  the  good  that  he  did  to 
others ;  therefore  no  word  of  reproaoh  escaped  him  where  he 
)lW)od  alone  with  her,  on  this  morning  when  she  accepted  as 
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a  charmed  gift  from  a  beauteous  fate  tbe  life  that  would  sever 
her  from  bim  for  ever.  One  thing  only,  in  which  would  have 
been  for  her  the  deepest  reproach  of  all,  had  not  her  self* 
absorption  preyented  her  being  stung  by  it,  did  he  ask  her. 
It  was  dimply, 

*  Viya,  do  not  wholly  forget  me !  * 

As  it  was,  she  felt  in  that  one  moment  of  its  utterance  a 
pang  such  as  rarely  struck  through  the  playfulness  and  pride^ 
the  vanity  and  airy  wilfulness  of  her  nature. 

She  looked  upward  with  impassioned  feeling. 

*  Forged  you  f  K  ever  I  do,  may  Q-od  Himself  forget  me !  * 
Be  shrank  slightly,  as  though  the  future,  veiled  from  her^ 

was  clear  to  him ;  as  though  oblivion  of  himself  were  bo  sure 
and  so  inevitable,  that  in  her  words  he  heard  her  self-invoca^ 
tion  of  abandonment  by  her  God. 

'Make  no  rash  vows,'  he  said  gently.  'Do  not  touch 
th^  future  j  let  it  come  as  it  will.  Though  you  do  utterly 
forget  me,  may  all  that  I  wish  for  yon  be  with  you  to  your 
life  8  end.* 

'  But  how  could  I  forget  you ! '  she  cried,  as  if  in  terror  at 
that  doom  which  to  him  seemed  so  certain,  and  to  her  so  im- 
possible. '  Could  I  grow  so  base,  so  OTuel,  so  vile,  so  brutally 
unworthy  of  all  your  love  and  pity  p  * 

He  smiled — the  smile  she  had  so  often  seen  of  late ;  of  a 
sadness  she  could  not  guage,  of  an  irony  she  could  not  com^ 
prehend,  of  a  bitterness  she  could  not  fathom. 

*  Nay,  you  will  only  grow  a  beautiful  woman  and  worldly. 
Ko  more !  An  ingrate !  Well,  are  you  not  that,  my  little 
one,  to  the  good  old  creature  you  call  grand'm^re  ?  Her  heart 
hungers  for  you,  you  know  that  well ;  yet  for  sake  of  Madame 
la.Puchesse,  and  the  dresses,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the 
jewelled  toys,  you  will  leave  grand'mere  to  sorrow  alone,  and 
be  solaced  as  best  she  may  I ' 

Viva's  face  crimsoned. 

*  It  is  selfish,  I  know.  It  is. wicked/  she  murmured.  *  But 
grand'm^re  always  said, ''  Never  mind  me,  my  child ;  da  what 
pleases  you ; "  and  in  a  little  while  I  will  get  them  to  let  me 
g:b  and  see  her,  and  I  will  show  her  all  my  pretty  things,  and 
take  her  some  presents,  such  as  she  woula — ' 

*  No  I '  he  interrupted  her  with  an  accent  that  was  almost 
savage  in  its  intensity ; '  do  not  insult  what  you  desert !  Your 
absence  will  shut  the  last  lingering  light  out  of  h^  life ;  do 
not  think  to  heal  the  wound  that  you  have  made  by  gifts 
bought  with  rich  people's  goldl ' 
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She  was  frightened  and  stilled  by  his  sudden  violence ;  with 
it  there  seemed  to  break  on  her  all  the  strength  and  the  value 
of  this  great  love,  all  its  grandeur  and  its  rarity,  with  which 
she  had  played,  knowing  no  more  of  its  force  and  its  beaiaty 
than  a  little  child  pkying  with  sapphires  and  diamonds 
kiaows  of  their  worth.  With  a  sudden  impulse  of  remorse 
and  fear  and  repentance,  she  nerved  herself  to  sacrifice  all  her 
ambitions  and  all  her  delights. 

If  you  wish  it,  let  me  go  home ! '  she  cried,  in  sudden  and 
siLcere  renunciation.  *If  it  pain  you,  let  me  stay  thpre 
alv^  ays.  I  would  not  give  you  an  hour's  sorrow  for  all  the 
Imldiof  Erancel* 

£ut  in  the  cry  there  was  only  a  love  that  entreated  to  stay 
near  him  for  his  sake,  not  its  own ;  a  love  as  of  a  child^s 
pett  lant  pliant  affection ;  a  love  that  to  the  burning  passions 
of  tl  e  man  was  well*nigh  worse  than  none, — a  drop  of  dew 
whei.  he  thirsted  for  the  ocean ;  a  gleam  of  light,  making  the 
darl  ness  greater ;  a  Tantidfis  touch  upon  the  lips  of  the  fruit 
deiiied  to  them ;  a  ray  of  the  pale  moon  when  ne  longed  for 
the  full  rich  glow  of  southern  suns. 

But  all  that  he  felt  he  restrained. 

•Not  so,'  he  answered  her.    'The  die  is  cast,  and  you  must 

§0,  Viva.  And  to  wish  for  the  time  to  come  wlien  you  should 
esire  to  return  would  be  to  wish  your  dreams  false,  your 
£uth  betrayed,  your  paradise  poisoned  by  the  serpent,  your 
glorious  hopes  all  cheated  and  misled.  It  wero  to  love  you, ill 
to  virish  you  back  at  such  a  cost.  No  I  As  you  are  happy  in 
your  new  Jife,  so  will  you  fbrgd;  your  old ;  as  you  go  nearer 
fhe  fruition  of  your  prayers,  so  will  you  go  farther  ^m  me. 
Bo  be  it,  ^  for  your  joy.' 

Once -again  th^re  stole  upon  her,  with  a  sense  of  terror  and 
of  guilt  in  her  own  unworthinejs?,  some  perception  of  the 
Viajesty  and  the  purity  of  this  martyred  love-passion,  which 
asked  nothing  for  itself  but  all  for  Tier.  She  trembled 
fireatly,  like  one  whd  leaves  hold  of  some  long-tried  and  never- 
ndlijig  support  to  plunge  down  into  an  unknown  ab3r88. 

He  saw  that,  and  in  his  infinite  j^elf-sacrifice  hastened  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  lead  her  thoughts  from  wbat  he  suffered. 
'  Now  listen  to  a  few  last  woMs,*  he  said  softly,  with  an 
effort,  so  Bccccessful,  at  his  old  fkmiliar  tone,  that  she  was  still 
and  reassured.  *  You  gO  to  what  you  desire :  you  will  have 
riches,  luxuries,  gaieties^  brilliancies,  all  around  you ;  you  will 
have  indulgence,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  bomagb.  But, 
Viva,  none  of  these  things  will  suffied  to  you  unless  your  oim 
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\mxt  lie  at  peace.  Yoa  hove  a  noble  nature  in  mueb  $  but 
joa  have  grave  errors  that  will  mar  all  the  rest  if  they  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  to  strengthen.  Tou  have  delight  in 
your  loveliness, — ^that  is  natural ;  but  the  illness  of  a  week, 
as  I  have  reminded  you  ere  now,  may  sweep  it  away  for  ever. 
How  will  it  be  with  you,  then,  if  your  soul  has  been  anchored 
on  the  allurements  of  your  face  r  Win  regard  and  attach* 
ment  on  something  surer.  '  You  are  too  proud,  and  everything 
ilk  your  new  etistence  will  tend  to  heat  and  pamper  that  fault. 
Kyou  have  any  tenderness  for  me,  you  will  strive  against  that 
besetting^  sin  of  yours,  or  it  will  make  yott  very  cold,  very 
ofuel^  very^  arrogant,  very  avafricious !  It  will  Mil  all  the 
divinity  in  you  as  surely  as  the  frost  kills  the  flowers.  Nor 
will  it,  like  the  frost,  leave  the  good  root  below  unseen,  but  still 
not  slain,  to-  blossom  out  again.  For  the  nature  f^seii  by 
the  ice  of  greed  and  vanity  and  unscrupulous  ambition  ther^ 
comes  no  spring ;  but  all  is  night  and  winter  there.  Keep 
only  such  pride  as  shall  ever  rise  above  all  taint  of  falsehood 
or  of  meanness,  and  gain  you  that  true  xLignity,  a  stainless 
name.  To  Madame  de  Lir&,  who  henceforth  will  have  authority 
over  you,  you  will  be  gentle,  grateful,  with  such  reverence  act 
becomes  the  young  to  the  old,  and  never  forgel^ul  that  'you' 
owe  her  very  much  m^re  than  it  will  bfe  in  your  p^wer  ever  to 
repay.  And  for  the  rest — well,  the  future  must  bring  you? 
what  it  will;  but  you  will  have  the  surest  shield  to  meet  it; 
if  you  gain  for  yourself  that  temper  which  adversity  cannot 
appal  ftnd  prosperity  cannot  eialt  •  which  knbws  not  fear  as  ilr 
knows  not  vanity;  ^nd  which  in  trial  is  dauntless,  as  in  happK 
ness  it  is  gentle  and  pitiful  of  others.  I  have  read  you  t^ 
bomilyi  Viva  mine,  but- 1  do  not  thmk  it  will  be  altogether 
forgbtt^i ;  and  if,  as  you  ha/ve  said,  yon  deem  that  there  iA 
any  question  of  debt  betwixt  fou  and  me,  and  jxm  would  care 
to  reward*  me,  and  to  pleasure  me  for  the  little  I  hftve  done- 
for  your  childhood,  show  me  thus  thy  einceHty  and  fid^y 
by  curbing  what  I,  who  love  you  best,  have  blamed,  and  br 
keeping  your  glorious  nature  uncorrupted  from  the  world. 
When  you  are  tempted,  Viva,  by  your  beauty  and  glad  pride 
and  brilliant  besetmig;  sins,  that  seem  to  have  no*  evil  td  ydu, 
becaused  they  are  masked  in  such  proud  and  Witching  d^ 
guises,  think  of  this  tN#  I  have  asked  of  you.  If  I  have  had 
place  in  your  heart  one  J^nu*,  you  will  have  strength  to'  resiBt 
temptation  then.* 

His  voice  had  deepened  fruir  the  playfulness  with  which  he 
b&d  ett  first  ilpdten  into  a  £;rave  ^d  earnest  softness^  but  io^  ' 
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no  other  tendemeBt  timn  that  which  he  had  ever  had  of  old 

with  her.  They  were  wise  and  geatie  counsels,  and  all  that 
he  called,  not  unjustly,  her  more  glorious  nature  awoke  and 
stirred  in  instant  and  ardent  response. 

*  I  will,  I  will ! '  she  murmured  passionately.  *  I  will  ro- 
memher  every  word.  Every  time  that  I  am  proud,  and  way- 
ward, and  wicked,  I  will  think  of  you.  I  will  try  to  be  all  ypu 
^ill.  I  will  pray  night  and  day  to  God  to  make  me  so  1  And, 
as  for  forgetting  you.  Viva  will  never  love  any  one  in  the  wide 
world  as  she  loves  you.    Never,  never,  never ! ' 

Tricotrin  did  not  answer,  but  he  laid  his  hand  en  her  fair 
bowed  head,  with  a  smile  infinitely  beautifal,  infinitely  moam- 

fuL 

He  foresaw  the  future  more  clearly  than  she.  There  wm 
a  long  nlence  in  the  little  luxurious  chamber;,  while  the 
winter  sun  fell  through  the  deep*hued  painted  panes  and 
touched  them  where  they  stood  with  light ;  then  she  clung  to 
him  with  her  old  caressing  grace :  *  Play  to  me  once — once ! ' 

He  looked  on  her  still  with  the  same  smile. 

*  Child,  however  thy  new  life  indulges  thee  and  stoewa  thy 
path  with  roses,  thou  wilt  not  be  more  spoilt  than  thou  haat 
been  as  a  Waif  1 ' 

.  Then  he  bsnt  his  head,  letting  her  desire  be  his  law ;  and 
that  music,  which  had  given  its  hymn  for  the  vintase-feast  of 
the  Loire,  and  which  had  brought  back  the  steps  of  the  suicide 
from  the  river-brink  in  the  darkness  of  the  Paris  night,  which 
Bovereigas  could  not  commjond  and  which  held  peasants 
entranced  by  its  spell^  thrilled  through  the  stiUneiBs  of  th^ 
chamber. 

Human  in  its  sadness,  more  than  human  it  its  eloquence, 
now  melancholy  as'  the  Miserere  that  sighs  through  the  gloom 
of  a  cathedral  at  midnight,  now  rich  as  the  glory  of  the  after- 
glow  in  Egypt,  a  poem  beyond  words,  a  prayer  grand  as  that 
which  eeems  to  breathe  froip  thf)  hush  of  mou|itain  solitudes 
when  the  eternal  snows  are  lighted  by  the  rising  of  the  sun — 
the  melody  of  the  violin  filled  the  silence  of  the  closing  day. 

The  melaacholy,  ever  latent  in  the  vivid  natures  of  men  of 

enius,  is  betrayed  and  finds  voice  in  their  Art.  G-oethe 
ighs  with  the  riotpus  revellers,  and  rejoices  with  the  summer 
of  the  vines,  and  loves  the  glad  abandonment  of  woman's  soft 
embraces,  and  with  his  last  words  prays  for  Light.  But  the 
profound  sadness  of  the  great  and  many-sided  master-mind 
thrills  through  and  breaks  out  in  the  intense  humanity,  the 
passionate  despair  of  Faust ;  the  melancholy  and  tiie  yearning 
of  the  soul  are  there 
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With  Triootrin  they  were  uttered  in  hia  mnsic 

Other  hearts  Earth  still  mingles  with  and  profanes.  Passion 
IB  in  tho  poet's  words,  the  seuscs  wake  with  the  painter's 
voluptuous  hues,  and  the  sculptor  dreams  but  of  the  divine 
beauty  of  a  woman's  form ;  but  with  music  the  soul  escapes 
all  bondage,  and  rises  where  the  world  has  no  share,  undogged 
and  uDcompanioned,  His  heart  spoke  in  those  wild,  pathetic, 
nameless  mdodies  as  it  never  spoke  in  human  language.  He 
who  should  have  read  them  aright  woidd  have  read  this  man'^ 
life  by  its  master-key. 

As  Viva  listened  to  the  harmonies  which  had  been  her 
dearest  delight  from  her  earliest  vearB,.the  slow  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  the  flush  faded  from  lier  jEace,  leaving  it  reorj  pide ; 
she  pushed  back  the  shining  masses  of  hair  off  her  brow,  and 
stood  as  she  had  stood  long  before  in  her  infancy,  when  ^ke 
Straduarius  had  decided  her  destiny. 

Her  future  seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  rich  fSuitastie 
passionate  waves  of  sound  that  filled  the  stillness — that  future 
of  sunlight,  that  future  of  sovereignity  I-^and  still  ever,  through 
all  the  glory  of  the  melodies,  one  under-note  of  deepest  sadness 
seemed  to  whisper  that  in  all  the  life  to  which  she  went  she 
should  find  no  love  that  would  equal,  in  its  measure  and  its 
sacrifice,  this  love  tl^at  had  sheltered  and  shone  on  her  child- 
hood, this  love  which  she  had  now  forsaken*  . 

Then  suddenly  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  musie  ceased,  and 
dropped,  and  died;  and  she  threw  hers^on  her  knees  before 
\ixxu 

'  Ah !  if  I  heard  thaf  music  always,  I  should  never  be  proud 
and  vain  and  wayward.  I  should  love  and  pity  all  the  /world; 
I  should  do  your  will  and. 3od's ! ' 

Tricotrin  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  like  his  melodies.        <-  - 

'  Viva  mine,  were  we  idl  what  we  are  in  our  holiest  moments, 
we  wei:e  all  godlike !  Treasure  the  music  in  thy  heart  then^ 
so  will  it  be  thy  guardian-angel,  so  shall  I  have  one  gift  to 
give  thee  I    And  now — fareweU ! ' 

At  that  one  word  all  the  anguish  of  reverence  came  on  her. 
She  loved  him  with  fervent,  tender,  clinging  aflection,  though 
she  loved  yet  more  dearly  her  vanity  and  her  pride.  She  had 
dwelt  joyously  away  from  him  because  she  had  been  so  sure 
she  could  go  back  to  him ;  but  now  that  she  had  to  part  with 
him,  and  from  the  home  that  he  had  given  her,  without  power 
to  retuirn  to  them,  the  fondness  that  sIm  bore  i&r  both  eongu^ed 
every  other  feeling,  and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  rer^  hearty 
were  breaking,  her  h^ad.  bowed  on  his  bzei^  her  haur  flitag 
"^verbis  arma. 
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She  did  not  feel  the  shudder  that  ran  through  him  at  her 
touch ;  she  only  heard  the  gentleness  of  the  voice  upon  her 
eai^. 

*  My  child  of  chance  I  The  fairies  call  thee  to  their  Avillion 
where  are  no  toil,  no  pain,  no  shame,  to  gall  thy  heart  and  fret 
thy  pride.  No  poor  grape  garland  to  he  heavy  on  thy  hrows, 
no  lives  of  labour  about  tbee  to  make  thee  dread  a  great  man's 
sneer.  Go  with,  a  happy  heart,  and  spoil  not  thy  present  by 
Jooking  backward  at  thy  past.  The  past,  however  bright  when 
it  was  **  present,"  is  ever  dark  with  vain  desire  when  it  lies  be- 
hind us,  like  the  lands  from  whose  liky  the  sun  has  long  gone 
down/    Bemember  that  1 ' 

She  made  him  jio  reply,  but  silently  clung  to  him  weepfog 
:in:.a  verjr  convulsion  of  love  and  of  repentance;  a  summer 
tto^pest  soon  to  pass,  yet  none  less  vivid  and  desolating  be- 
cause fated  to  be  evanescent. 

He' looked  mutely  down  upon  her;  and  where  her  head  was 
hidden  on  his  breast  she  could  not  see  the  yearning  passion 
that  his  eyes  spoke,  for  one  moment  unrestrainedly,  because  it 
knew  itself  unread  and  unsuspected. 

*Ah,  true  to  thy  sex!'    he  murmured  bitterly.     'Thou 
mouroest  me  now ;  a  day  hence  and  I  shall  be  forgotten ! ' 
:  A  burning  flush  dyed  her  face  as  she  lifted  it  witn  impetuous 
eagerness  of  denial.  ^ 

;    5.Ne?er,  never,  never !    I  shall  never  forget  you  till  I  die ! ' 
; .  T4ie  mnile  that  made  her  tremble,  why  she  could  not  have 
told,  was  still  upon  his  lips — the  smile  of  so  much  tenderness, 
of  8iif  h  Uttle  &U;h. 

:  !  You  will  die  early  then  I  Nay!  live  in  jov  ever,  though 
not  a  thought  of  me  pass  over  thee.  Sly  child — iny  love! 
fiurewelll' 

Heheid  hef  one  mom^t  longer  in  his  ekhbriace,  one  niomtut 
longer |xre6sed  his  lips  <m  hers;  then,  ere  she  Imew  it,  drew 
her  BtiU  jdoser  yelt  4mce  more,  thrust  her  quickly  from'  his 
arms  and  left  her.    Their  lives  were  cut  in  twtdn  for  ever. 


OHAPTBS  XXVm. 

Wild  winds  were  driving  snow  across  the  vineyards  ^d  the 
plains  tn  blinding  white  sheets  of  powder ;  the  swollen,  river 
was  black  mid  angry,  irosliing  in  stormy  tide  «id  eddy  b^een 
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ito  brimmiBg  banks ;  in  spots  where  its  torrent  had  oTarflowed, 
a  dark  snllen  sheet  of  water  spread  over  submerged  meadows 
or  rained  gardens ;  the  night  was  tempestuous,  starless,  heavj 
laden  with  snow ;  through  it  Tricotrin  passed,  insensible  to  the 
furious  blasts,  the  ioy  cold,  the  perils  of  the  flood,  the  fiitignt 
of  every  step. 

When  here  and  there  the  dim  reflectioa  of  some  lantern, 
hung  npon  some  wayside  cross  to  guide  the  tray  of  travellefSs, 
fell  upon  his  face  it  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  looked  straifi^ht 
forwajrd into  the  unbroken  gloom,  unblinded  li^the  sleet  that 
drove  against  them.  In  his  breast  curled  Misitigri,  and  witii 
one  arm  he  held  her  there  and  sheltered  her  from  the  nightu 

He  made  his  way,  by  instinct  and  by  habit,  1x>  one  fandliar 
place ;  the  great  chestnut  branches  were  groaning  in  the  gale^ 
the  rush  of  the  river  below  the  rocky  slope  was  like  the  swell- 
ing hoarseness  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  tearing  the  ivy  from 
the  stones  where  it  had  dung  so  long,  and  scaring  the  birds  in 
terror  from  its  inciter. 

Th&ce  was  a  ray  of  yellow  light  streaming  from  an  oval  hole 
in  the  shutt^;  through  it  the  homely  interior  was  TisiUe, 
ruddy  with  the  cheerfulness  of  burning  wood,  and  with  the 
form  of  anr  old  peasant  woman  alone  within  it.  Q-rand'mere  sal^ 
by  the  wood  fire  on  her  hearth,  half  asleep  in  the  twilight,  her 
high  white  head-dress  nodding  to  and  £ro,  the  chestnuts 
cvaokiug-  in  i  the  embers,  the  white  cat  B^b6  purring  in  the 
warmth. 

She  sturted,  and'olicked  across  the  floor  in  her  wooden  Mhoe% 
as  a  knock  came  on  the  door  of  her  dwelling.  She  ihr^w.it 
wide  open,.with  her  oii4amp  held  above  her.  head^  and  gave  a 
loud  ghd  cry ;  then  she  trembled  till  the  lamp  rays  fliokored 
like  a  candle-flame  blown  about  in  the  wind. 

'"Where  is: the  child P*  she  asked.    • 

•Thexhildis  well,  grand'merc' 

Then  he  e^itered  and  shook  off  the  snow:  that  had  fallea  (XX 
his  beard. and  blouse,  and  took  the  little  shivering  Histigri 
from  his  bosom  and  put  her  kindly  down  beside  3&oi,  and 
wnstrapped  his  knapsack  and  laid  it  on  a  wooden  settle;  At 
jast,  wil^  an  exceeding  gentleness,  he  tamed  and  took  the 
two  old  withered  hands  within  his  own,  and  looked  down. into 
the  eyes  that  had  watched  him  wiUi  such  mute  pathetie 
entreaty. 

*  YoQ  can  bear  pain,  grand'roere  P ' 

She  ga^  at  him  with  a  hard,  flxed,  agonised  regard  thai 
searched  his  very  heart  i  "  ^     : 


tS»  TRICOTRIN  : 

*  Parit  has  taken  her !  ^  she  said  slowly,  with  a  terrible  bitter- 
ness. *  I  have  known  it  long.  Paris  is  fed  with  all  our  blood» 
all  our  beauty,  all  our  youth,  all  our  innocence :  Paris  is  never 
quieted.  The  children  come  to  the  birth  and  lie  at  the  breaat 
only  to  be  devoured  by  her  when  they  have  fairness  or  strength 
in  their  frame ! ' 

Then  casting  her  serge  gown  OTer  her  head  aa  a  matron  of 
Some  cast  her  robes,  she  turned  from  him  and  leaned  agamst 
the  wall,  silent.  To  h^  there  was  no  need  to  say  more.  Paris, 
thafb  fatal,  beautiful,  cruel,  pitiless  thing  that  drew  all  lives 
within  its  murderous  embrace,  has  taken  the  child— ^  was 
told. 

Tricotrin  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Grand*m^re,  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  you  think.    Believe  me,  it  is  well  with  Viva.' 

The  old  woman  uncovered  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 
all  the  fire  of  her  youth  flashing  through  the  slow  salt  tears  <rf 

*  So  ihey  said,— each  one  of  them !  My  noble  boys !  It 
was  well  with  them,  they  tiiought — ^the  city  was  so  grand,  and 
the  wage  so  good,  and  the  mirth  so  gay ;  how  should  they 
have  deemed  otherwise  ?  Paris  wore  a  smiling  front  to  them ; 
phe  smiles  always  until  she  sucks  the  life  out  of  their  veins, 
like  the  bat  that  fans  men  to  slumber  to  kill  them.  Antoine 
wrote  me  it  was  so  well  with  hiin  \  He  fought  for  liberty,  he 
was  kissed  on  the  mouth  by  fair  women  who  called  him  a  hero ; 
he  dreamed  of  freedom  for  all  France,  and  of  the  love  and  the 
patimce  of  0-od  breathed  into  the  hard  souls  of  mmi.  That 
was  how  she  luied  him,  that  Paris,  whose  stones  drank  his 
blood;  and  he  died  in  his  youth,  with  the  balls  fired  into  his 
Imastl* 

*  I  know  I  know  I    But  Viva—* 

*  She  has  gone  where  he  went !-— where  his  brethren  went  I  * 
she  interrupted  him  fiercely,  every  line  of  her  brown  withered 
fiuse  quivering  with  grief  and  with  passion.  '  They  could  never 
ocMne  back ;  nor  eomd  she,  I  know  well.  It  is  ever  the  sami6 
wi^  Paris — she  draws  them  all  in,  the  youths  and  the  maideneris 
and  when  she  .has  got  them,  she  pits  them  one  against  eaek 
other  to  ^uin  them  all — ^the  men  to  terapt  the  maidens,  breath- 
jiglust  in  their  ear,  and  presdng  gold  in  their  handai  tiie 
women  to.lure  the  youths,  kissing  uiem  blind  with  bought 
kisses,  and  teaching  them  the  pleasure  that  kills  !  How  should 
she  come  back  ?  Can  the  day  come  unbumt  from  the  furnace  f 
Can  the  callow-bird  return  from  the  throat  of  the  squirrel  that 
kas  drawn  down  and  devoured  it?    Why  did  yoa  not.sli^  her 
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with  your  own  hand,  rather  than  take  her  to  that  gilded  and 
honeyed  death  that  steals  the  sonl  with  the  body  P  * 

Then  once  more  she  turned  her  head  from  him  and  wept— 
wept  as  the  aged  weep,  without  hope. 

He  waited  awhile  till  her  grie^  wrought  almost  to  frensy, 
should  haye  grown  calmer. 

In  the  light  of  the  hearth  Mistigri  trembled  and  watchecf 
them  with  her  black  and  melancholy  ejes,  and  stole  closer  to 
B6b4,  who  himself  slept  and  purred  on,  indifferent,  so  long  as 
the  fire  burnt  bright  to  warm  him. 

After  awhile  Tricotrin  spoke,  and  told  her  the  truth  as  it 
stood,  and  stroye  to  soften  the  blow,  as  best  it  could  be  softened, 
by  tidings  of  the  child's  joy  and  safety. 

Grand'mere,  heard  him  m  unbroken  silence ;  her  gaze  neyer 
leaying  his  face,  and  reading  there  that  she  did  not  suffer 
alone. 

Of  his  own  trial  he  said  naught ;  he  dwelt  only  on  the  bright- 
ness, on  the  security,  on  the  eminence  of  the  future  that  Yiya 
had  chosen.  What  was  heartless  in  her  conduct  he  left  unre- 
corded ;  what  was  tender  and  generous  he  lingered  oyer.  Yet, 
despite  himself,  the  story  was  told  in  weariness,  and  had  the 
chill  of  grief  in  it,  as  the  snow  drifted  up  against  the  lattice- 
window,  and  the  red  flame  grew  low  in  its  socket. 

They  knew  that  ueyer  again  would  the  child's  form — that 
had  lent  such  light  and  grace  to  the  little  homely  chamber 
with  its  blackened  elm  wainscots  and  its  whitewashed  walls, 
and  its  pendent  strings  of  thyme,  and  onions,  and  pumpkins 
swaying  from  the  rafters — come  thither  to  dance  upon  the  bare 
floor,  and  mirror  itself  in  the  burnished  coppers. 

The  old  peasant  heard  without  answering  a  word ;  her  face 
did  not  eyen  change  when  he  spoke  of  the  offer  which  the 
duke,  in  considerate  kindliness,  had  sent  for  her  to  msike  her 
home  near  Yiya's  new  resting-place. 

*  You  need  feel  no  sorrow,  no  separation,'  Tricotrin,  giying 
the  message,  pursued.  '  They  wish  that  you  should  Uye  in  all 
eomfort  and  peace  near  her.  They  desire  that  you  should  go 
where  she  will  go,  and  dwell  on  the  lAA  estates,  where  you 
will  see  her  most  likely  with  eyery  succeeding  autumn  of  each 
year.    You — * 

She  rose  and  stopped  him,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  since 
aer  paroxysm  of  dnsAd  and  of  despair  at  Paris  had  broken  forth, 
is  elo(}uent,  quiyering  inyectiye. 

'  Tncotrin — ^I  am  an  old  woman  and  poor,  and  the  time  for 
m^  hafid-labour  is  well-nigh  Bassed.    TSut.  if  »^  it  be  willed 
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that  i  live  on  and  on  through  other  desolate  years,  \  will 
go  out  and  wash  linen  in  the  river,  clear  insecJts'  ffota  the 
vines,  gather  fruits  for  thd  markets,  weed  stones  from  the 
trefoH,  and  beet-root,  and  sainfoin,  ere  ever  I  will  take  bit  or 
drop,  log  of  wood  or  roof  of  house,  from  those  who  have  robbed 
08  of  her !  * 

*  Najr,  it  is  nO  robbery.    They  mean  aright — 

*  Anght !  Can  it  be  aright  to  build  the  pile  of  her  glories 
on  the  stone  of  her  ingratitude  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  bid  a 
young  child  forget  the  one  debt  of  her  life  P  Can  it  be  aright 
to  take  her  into  high  places,  where  she  shall  learn  to  blush  to 
tell  truth  of  herselfP  But  let  that  be  1  I  have  no  wish  to  %kj 
ill  of  her.  She  has  been  as  the  core  of  my  heart  for  too  long. 
Only  let  them  know  this, — though  I  shaft  hunger  like  one  in 
famine  for  the  sight  of  her  face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  1 
will  never  go  nigh  those  who  have  led  her  astray.  I  have  Dfo 
title  to  dwell  longer  under  this  roof,  which  was  only  kept  for 
her  sake ;  but  I  have  strength  still,  and  I  vrill  go  and  lie  down 
with  the  oxen,  and  ask  the  fowls  for  their  corn,  before  i  will 
take  alms  at  the  hands  of  your  spoilers.     I  have  spoken !  * 

There  was  resolve,  so  strong  and  so  proud,  on  her  face,  that 
it  rendered  almost  beautiful  the  aged,  weather-^^eaten,  sun- 
brpnzed  features ;  her  eyes  kindled,  her  mouth  set,  her  voice 
^rew  clearer ;  all  the  bold,  hardy,  peasant  blood  in  her  rose,  as 
it  had  risen  when  she  was  offered  the  government-alms  she 
flun<j  back  to  the  rulers  who  had  sent  out  her  first-born  to 
perish  in  Africa.  • 

Tricotrin  sa^  and  heard,  and  he  bent  his  head  with  the  re- 
verence he  ever  gave  to  the  pure  honesty  of  this  simple  and 
undaunted  nature. 

* Grand'mere !  "  There  is  no  need  to  think  Of  that:  tlus 
place  is  yours  so  long  as  you  shall  will  to  have  it  so.  Tou 
cannot  deem  sp  ill  of  me  as  to  think  thair-j-* 

*  Tricotrin,  ybu  are  a  generous  man  \  we  know  that  well/  she 
answered  him,  with  the  anguish  and  the  wrath  in  her  eyes  soft- 
ening away.  *  I  have  never  been  two  leagues  outside  my  own 
•yine. country,  and  ^hall  not  begin'  my  travels  now.  '  But  meither 
hdve  I  eter  Hv6d  on  'alms,  nor  wiH  I  now.  While  I  cotild 
serve  her^  it  was  just  that  I  should  take  your  bread ;  but  now 
that  I  am  of  no  use,  how  should!  justify  myself  to  eat  itP^ 

*  Hush ! '  he  said  gently,  and  his  yoice  had  an  unutterable 
sweetness  in  it.  '  Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  mother ;  mine 
died  ere  I  knew  liei?.  I  can  only  pay  it  to^  her  sex.  Do  not 
fiy  ftom  my  shelter :  your  hearth  istiie  only  homethab  I  know 
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Eaep  it, — ^lest;  ever  I  wonder  to  it  weoir  aad  mBimed.    Keep 

it,-~leet  ever  the  child  that  you  lose  enould  find  her  viaions 
&de  as.  she  fursues  them,  and  learn  to  !ong  for  its  refuge  and 
pine  for  its  peace.* 

Aa  he  spoke,  the  brnve,  stroDg,  Bonhurat  face,  on  which  t^ie 
light  from  the  fire  played,  grew  paler  and  more  tender,  till  all 
the  passion  died  from  it. 

'TricotriD,  you  are  a  noble  heart,'  she  said  slowly.  'Ton 
knofr  bow  to  cover  your  charities  with  the  grace  and  the  good- 
ness of  BOnla  that  give  aa  God  gives  the  sun  and  the  fniita  and 
the  harvest.  But  think  you  she  vrill  ever  come  back  i-r-a&y^ 
listen;  I  thought  so  too  when  my  lads  went  forth  ;  they  flun^ 
their  glad  arms  round  me,  sndtbey  kiaeed  me  with  their  honest 
lipi,  lud  they  all  whispered  in  my  enr,  "  We  shall  be  back  so 
soon ! "  And  the  one  would  come  as  a  great  soldier  with 
crosses  on  his  breast ;  and  the  otlier  would  come  as  a  rich  man 
to  wed  the  little  yellow-haired  girl  at  the  water-miU,  and  rear 
up  his  young  children  around  me ;  and  Antoine — my  handsome 
Antoinel — would  come  as  a  liberator,  as  a  redeemer,  as  a  chief 
of  the  people,  to  bind  France  in  one  vast  brotherhood  of  peac«. 
Well,  one  was  slaughtered  in  African  raids ;  and  one  was 
crushed  by  a  building  stone ;  and  one  was  shot  down  by  bis 
countrymen's  carbines.  That  is  how  they  "  come  back  "  to 
us — the  children  of  our  love ! ' 

She  turned  away  and  employed  herself  in  her  homely  house- 
hold cares,  heaping  the  wood  upon  the  flames,  scalding  some 
red  wine  in  a  copper  stoup,  brushing  the  snow  down  from  off 
hia  outer  garment.  The  peasant  ibstinct  and  habit  of  her  life 
led  her  to  labour  as  the  only  palliative  of  woe. 

'It  is  an  awful  night,  Tricotrin,'  she  said,  spreading  bread 
and  chestnuts  before  him.  '  You  must  bare  felt  the  storm 
bitterly.' 

He  ben 
wine  stoo 
as  in  the 
her  grief 
»U  coloui 
whitening 

And  h' 
nurtured 
smiling  e 
from  tne ' 
wrinkled 

•Tricot 
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to  his  flag,  and  one  8|)oke  of  duty  to  his  betrothed,  and  one 
gpoke  of  duty  to  his  country ;  but  not  one  of  the  three  re- 
membered that  duty  might  lie  nearer  his  own  hearth ;  not  one 
of  the  three  remembered  that  I  had  endured  the  pangs  of  their 
birth,  the  woes  of  their  infancy,  the  fret  of  their  passions,  the 
evils  of  their  maintenance.  The  children  nerer  remember — 
they  live  in  themselves.  But  when  in  turn  they  grow  heart- 
sick,  and  are  betrayed,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  desolate  amid 
{he  wealth  of  the  world,  then  they  remember  us,  and  yearn  for 
us — then  we  are  avenged.  She  forgets  you  now.  In  the  day 
of  her  necessity  she  will  pray  for  you,  and,  it  may  be,  pray 
vainly.* 

A  shiver,  that  was  not  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  shook  him  aa 
he  heard.  The  deep  qaivering  voice  of  the  speaker  had  the 
terror  as  of  prophecy  in  it. 

'  God  forbid,*  he  answered  her,  *  that  ever  my  vengeance 
should  come  so ! ' 

'It  would  be  but  justice,'  she  muttered.  *But  the  only 
justice  we  get  upon  earth  breaks  our  own  hearts  when  it  falls.* 

And  she  left  him  and  went  into  her  own  chamber  and  wept 
bitterly,  as  the  aged  alone  weep  when  the  light  of  their  eyes 
has  passed  from  them  for  evermore,  and  none  other  can  ever 
illumine  the  brief  dark  space  that  parts  them  from  the  grave. 
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*  Wbitb  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mfere  Hose,'  he  had  said,  when 
he  had  parted  from  her.  '  If  thou  art  happy,  keep  silence ;  but 
when  aught  pains  thee,  write.' 

,  To  the  house  in  the  Pays  Latin,  where  she  had  once  heard 
the  grisette  sigh  for  those  who  went  to  the  Home  of  their  de- 
sires, her  letters  flew  for  awhile  swiftly  as  carrier-pigeons.  Eor 
the  heart  of  the  child  was  at  unrest  and  full  of  love,  and  there- 
fore full  of  love's  twin  brother,  pain. 

When  the  spring  deepened  to  summer,  the  winged  words 
came  more  seldom.  l%ey  were  carrier-birds  made  laggard  by 
the  tempting  of  warm  suns  and  luscious  fraits,  and  by  the 
luring  melody  of  winds  and  waters. 

Wi  th  the  autumn  but  very  few  ever  came.  They  were  as  doves 
that  would  not  answer  to  those  who  murmured  their  old  &miliar 
names,  because  they  better  loved  the  peace  and  the  abundanra 
€f  the  palm-groves  in  a  new  and  brighter  land. 


! 
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Throngli  the  je$x  ihst  followed  iiiej  almost  oeaied;  one 
here  and  there  in  a  stretch  of  manr  jnontiis  still  oomiag;  like 
the  single  bird  that  bore  the  oliye-^oranch  of  hope. 

Not  seldom  he  would  make  long  pilgrimages  from  north  ""t 
south,  from  east  or  west,  to  ask  that  single  question : '  Is  thew 
any  letter,  Mere  Eose  P ' 

And  when  she,  leaning  from  her  lattice,  would  shake  hei 
ead  with  tears  in  her  brown  comely  eyes,  he  would  turn  awsy . 

'  So  best ;  it  is  well  with  her,  then.' 

But  the  woman  would  murmur  fierody  and  sadly  in  hei 
throat:  ' Nay,  it  is  ill ! ' 

And  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

With  her  body,  with  her  beauty,  with  her  youth  it  was  well ; 
but  with  her  soul  P 

At  length,  one  day  in  a  fragrant  spring  time,  when  all  the 
city  blossomed  and  laughed  with  flower  and  song,  M^  Boqf 
reached  down  from  her  casement,  and  in  her  hand  lay  a  lettei 
like  a  little,  white,  tired  bird. 

He  took  it  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  from  the 
bright  noon  sun ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  and  another  one 
that  lay  within  it,  he  reeled  slightly  like  a  man  under  a  blow, 
iind  his  lips  grew  white,  and  he  stood  staring  blankly  up  at 
the  bright  sun  and  seeing  naught. 

'  Is  she  dead  P '  cried  the  woman  from  the  lattice  above. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  bUnd  eyes  and  answered  nothing, 
but  went  slowly  away  down  thelon^  street,  withheayy  stagger- 
ing steps,  as  of  one  in  whom  there  is  no  lifelefb. 

The  city  was  fiUed  with  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  green  leayes, 
and  with  the  singin|^  of  students  and  maidens,  aud  with  the 
joyous  laughter  of  children,  and  with  the  fragrance  of  tossing 
macs,  blue  and  white,  that  were  flung  upward  by  boyish  hande 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  feast-day. 

But  Mere  Bose,  leaning  at  her  casement,  heard  nothing  and 
saw  nothing  of  these.  She  was  looking  down  the  street  after 
the  man  in  whose  hand  the  letter  was  hidden  like  a  snake  that 
stings  the  hand  which  fed  it ;  and  from  his  form,  as  he  passed 
Away  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a  dim  old  gothic  church,  her  eyes 
wandered  into  the  chamber  of  the  opposite  house.  The  case- 
ment stood  open,  and  in  the  darkness  stood  the  coffin  of  a 
woman  within. 

It  waited  for  burial  until  the  festal  time  of  the  May-day  had 
come  and  gone. 

^Ah,  thou  saidst  truly,  poor  little  onel  '  murmured  Ifero 
Bose,  ^azin^  into  the  'obaii.ber  of  death,  so  quiet  and  so  dark, 

■ 
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«ttiid  tli0  figbt  and  Hhe  song  and  Ifte  blosioin  of  the  \^orl4 
uroiuut  *Tbe^  cottie  hs^ck  ft6m  Eorae^eBl  Bntbaclr  to 
fhose  whom  *hey  li^  never! '  - 


.  I    , 
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•Is  tlie  child  d^ad,  grand'mere?*  the  people  of  the  raw. 
country  asked  with  bated  breath  and  anxious  eyes. 
'  *  Tea ;  she  is  dead,"*  the  old  woman  answered  ever  i;  and. WQuld 
say  no  more  to  all  the  eager^  curious,  unceasiog  questions  that 
were  put  to  her  by  tbos^  who  met  her  at  the  little  chapel  in 
the  fields,  ot  in  the  woods  Adhere  slie  gathered  her  fuel ;  on  the 
straight  road  across  the  plain,  as  they  rode  their  mules  to 
market,' or  by  the  towing-path,  as  they  walked  aboye  their 
slowly-labonririg  boats. 

*  *  She  is  dead,'  was  all  she  answered ;  and  they  knew  that  il; 
was  just  thus  that  she  had  spoken  'when  the  story  had  come 
from  Paris,  creeping  tardily  and  terribly  through  the  a we^ 
stricken  country  in  its  hot  hush' of  midsummer  sUence,  that 
her  yoT^iigest-born  had.fallea  iinder  the  bullets  with. the  hymn 
of  liberty  en  his  fips. 

*The  child  was  dead,'  they  murmured  among, themselves: 
Ihey  did  not  feel  much  wonder ;  she  had  never  been  one  of 
tHemi;*  she  had  never  seemed  of  their  mould  and  of  their  kind; 
she  had  always  beeti  invested  to  iheir  sight  with  something 
rare  and  strapge,  and  not  of  mortal  birth.  They  had  watched 
her  cai^eless,  "useless,  cloudless  life  among  the  sunshine  and  the 
Ibwers,  so  iinlike  to  |heir  own  hard,  toilsome,  and  jmlov^ly 
lives,  as  they  might  have  watched  some,  paradise-bird,  had.  one 
town  of  a  sudden  down  amid  the  swallows  of  the  hamlets,  and 
the  plovers  of  the.  fields,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  east  upon 
its'  gorgeous  wings.  *  She  was  dead,'  they  repeated  ^opg 
themselves ;  and  broidered  on  the  naked  bs^rren  tact  a  thousand 
tales  ^oven  at  eveniog  with  their  women's  flax  upon  the  wheel, 
or  passed  .from  mouth  to  inouth  with  the  stone-picking  in  the 
corn  l^inds  and  the  insect-seeking  amid  the  vines. 
'  Lbiiis  Sarajih  at  the  ferry  knew  the  truth,  but  Sarazin  never 
spbkfe  of  it.  '  lie  only  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
the  bench  on  wl^ich  she  had  used  to  sit  in  the  stern  of  his  old 
btack' boat,  and  let  no  passenger  be  seated  there.  And  he 
would  stand  very  (jiiietly  at  the  door  of  hjs  cottage,  looking 
wis'tfylly,  down  "the  stream,  tour  after  hour,  if  none  disturbed 
him.  with  the  broken  oar  or  the  torn  sail  in  Ids  hand  unmended. 
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'  The/  al}'  go  down  that  mer,  see  yon  P '  he  would  mtitter  to 
bit  dog,  '  But  ooae  of  theia  oome  back ;  I  apppoae  they  never 
want  the  old.  landing-place  any  more.  Is  it  all  amooth  watw 
there  F  Are  there  no  aballows  and  no  speats  p  Do  they  not 
hare  to  row  against  the  incoming  tide  at  any  time,  I  wonder  P 
I  suppose  not,  for  they  nerer  want  the  old  landing-place  any 
more. 

-  Those  who  heard  him,  sud  that  in  his  great  age  hia  brain 
wandered;  that  his  senses  w»e  gtmei  that  he  saw  in  his  silent 
Highway  the  highroad  of  human  life,  and  grew  mad  thereon. 
-Qnly  his  dog  waa  wiser  ^  hie  dog  only  knew  hia  meanisg,  and 
ivesaed  more  closely,  and  licked  his  withered  bony  hand  in 
tender  consolatioa. 

'  She  was  dead :'  to  all  her  little  native  world  about  the  river, 
on  which  her  glad  eyes  liad  opened  with  bo  many*  summer 
dawns.  A  few  among  them  said  prayers  for  her  d^arted  soul 
.when  they  kneeled  down  at  ihe  vrayeide  cross,  from  which  tb« 
thatched  roof  of  the  homB,that  ^  had  shared  vnth  the  swal- 
lows was  visible  where  it  thrust  itself  through  its  cover  of  green 
leaves.  But  the  greater  number  took  the  wca^aa  holding  hut 
a  figurative  meaning,  and  believed-  that  the  ahild  of  the  birias 
bad  gone  to  that  strange  land  whenoe.  she  came,  and  whispered 
marvellouB  things  of  her,  where  they  sat  by  the  light  of  the  oak 
log  of  Noel,  or  brought  the  wagons  of  grapes  to  the  wine-presa 
in  the  shade  of  the  autumu-browned  boughs. 

But  away  southward,  when  gossips  met  in  the  porch  of  the 
dairy-house  that  looked  out  over  the  broad,  low-lying  water- 
threaded  pastiures  about  Villiera,  a  great-limbed,  brown-faced, 
tawny -skinned  milk  wo  pan,  with  her  arms  akiii(bo  and  a  bntal 
Iftugh  on  her  mouth,BCoffed  at  her  neighbours' regret  and  mocked 
at  their  idiotcy. 
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know  tbiit  lily-wHite  face  of  hers,  with  its  month  like  yon  ear 
nation,  and  its  hair  like  ripened  wheat,  a  score  years  hence  if 
ever  my  eyes  light  on  it.    Dead  P  she  is  no  more  dead  than 
that  mouse  that  skirries  over  the  floor.    She  is  only — gone  to 
Paris! ' 

And  flhe  laughed  again,  cruelly,  in  the  mellow  waning  even- 
ing time ;  for  jealousy  is  lusty  of  Ufe,  and  tenacious  of  it,  and  is 
as  the  toad  which  can  lie  stirless  under  a  stone  through  many 
Beasons^  yet  keep  its  sight  and  its  venom  unspent,  to  use  whei 
the  stone  that  has  held  it  down  is  rolled  off  it. 

Now,  which  was  the  truer  version,  hers  or  that  gentler  belief 
'which  mourned  the  child  as  innocent  and  lost,  none  could  teH; 
for  to  all  questions  grand'mere  answered  ever, '  She  ia  dead.' 

And  Tncot^n  came  no  more  into  the  vine  country  at  the 
iiarvest  time. 

''  The  pipeM  t>iped,  and  the  maidens  danced,  and  the  oxen 
drew  their  loaded  wains  crowned  with  green  branches  and  the 
ruddy  blossoms  of  the  dedining  years ;  but  no  more  was  heard 
that  sweet,  wild,  rapturous  music  that  had  caught  in  it  all 
lihe  cadences  that  the  fauns  of  old  had  danced  to  m  the  virgin 
forests,  while  yet  the  world  and  the  gods  had  been  youn|;. 

And  to  the  people  who  had  loved  mm  there  seemed  a  silence 
through  the  land. 
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Oir  the  wild  western  seaboard,  a  little  hamlet  hung  upon 
the  rocks  like  a  curlew's  storm-swept  nest,  high  in  air,  and 
overlooking  the  wide  Biscayan  waters. 

The  great  black  diffs  were  dark  as  night;  the  chasms  be- 
tween them  were  yaw^bg  pits,  of  which  no  men  living  told  the 
depth ;  the  land  for  leagues  on  leagues  inland  was  a  desolate 
4ieath,  a  wilderness  ci  thorny  gorse,  broken  only  by  grey  stones 
of  shattered  Druid  altars. 

'  Life  was  hard  there ;  a  long  incessant  struggle  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  earth  and  elements,  a  never-en£hg  contest  with 
the  winds  and  waters  to  snatch  the  scanty  bitter  bread  of  bare 
subsistence  from  out  the  fishers'  mouths.  In  the  long,  tem- 
pestuous, cruel  winters,  death  entered  well-nigh  every  honse-^ 
hold,  and  few  boats  returned  with  all  those  who,  at  their  setting 
forth,  had  manned  them.  The  children  were  early  braced  to 
perQ^andscoiirgedwiththestripesof  the  sharp  sea  foam.  The 
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•ged'were  uldloDg  ere  their  time,  and  toiled  like  mules  up  and 
down  the  steep  stairs  of  rock,  laden  like  mules  with  driftwood^ 
or  with  weed  flung  upward  by  the  storms. 

There  was  a  little  chapel  on  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the 
rocks,  where  a  light  burned  steadfastly  idl  through  the  blackest 
nightis  of  hurricane.  There  were  a  &w  huts  that  formed  th0 
village,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hoUow  of  the  cliff,  like 
eallow-birds  fearful  of  coming  rain.  There  were  men,  meUnw 
eholj,  taciturn,  rufged,  of  a  hard  simplicity,  of  a  doglike 
fidelity;  like  most  fellers  of  the  mountams  or  by  th€t  ooean« 
There  were  women  with  the  old  iron  heroism  of  amatonian 
times,  whose  naked  limbs  were  beaten  by  the  billows,  and  whose 
massive  arms  wrenched  drowning  homes  from  the  breakeriy 
till  nothing  of  womanhood  remained  in  their  aspect,  except  i^ 
the  sad  steady  gaze  of  their  large  brooding  eyes. 

They  were  a  rough,  and  sometimep  a  brutal  people*  They 
were  often  beset  with  the  torment  of  famine ;  their  pitilesi 
stony  shores  would  jisld  them  little,  and  in  revenge  they  were, 
in  man^ir  seasons,  without  menr^  to  tiiose  who  were  cast  away 
upon  tneir  rocks.  There  yiere  men  among  them  who  thougmi 
little  of  drawing  a  knife  across  the  neck  of  a  wrecked  sai&r, 
and  robbing  the  dead  of  the  gold  rings  in  his  ears. ,  They  wer0 
very  lonely  in  their  wind-bcNsten  fatnesses,  where  their  only 
mates  were  the  seagulls  and  eagles  $  they  ^ew  half  savage,  a4 
those  who  live  in  such  isolation,  will.  Hunfi^r  Ht  them  smu*pljr 
at  times ;  and  when  they  were  famished  mej  turned  pn  anj 
pr^  like  lions. 

There  were  higher  natures  among  them,  on  whidi  solitude 
and  privation  had  not  this  influence,  on  which  the  noble  subli- 
mity and  terrific  grandeur  of  their  shores  produced  only  gravi^ 
and  sadness ;  but  there  were  others — and  these  were  the  larger 
numbw — who  would  fight  over  a  drowned  corpse,  for  the  saJc9 
of  the  purse  belted  round  its  body,  like  wild  blasts  pver  aheap 
of  offal,  and  who  looked  on  the  flotsom  and  jetsom  of  the  seas 
as  their  own  right  divine,  with  which  no  living  thing  &om  the 
doomed  ship  should  be  left  to  dispute  their  tiue.  .  -^ 

And. yet  darker  deeds  than  these  made  their  wild  crest  i^ 
rock  a  name  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sometimes  it  was  utterly  i^ 
vain  that  the  light  of  Mary  and  her  Angels  gleamed  in  i^he  high 
spire  of  the  chapel.  Son^etimes  on  the  darkest  and  dreadest 
nights  of  late  autumn  and  mid-winter,  round  a  headland  whero 
the  chapel  lantern  could  not  be  discerned,  high  up  among  th^ 
blackest  and  steepest  diffir,  a  tar  blase  would  break  into  th# 
darkness  and  semi  forth  a  flwx^  that  could  be  seen,  for  leaguei 
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Serosa  the  waters.  So  tliat  any  hapless  yessel,  labouring  in  fB<^ 
trotigh  of  a  heavy  sea,  beholding  the  false  signal,  and  by  evH 
fortune  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  church,  came  straightway 
to  her  ruin,  and  was  dashed  keel  foremost  on  the  pointed  sul)- 
ttierged  rooks,  and  impaled  upon  them,  and  never  again  saw^thi^ 
light  of  daybreak  steal  over  the  seas. 

Those  who  lit  that  beacon  of  murder  were  never  brought  to 
justice.  Safe  in  their  caverns  and  defiles,  the  assaissins  c|rept 
m^sly,  by  subterranean  ways,  back  to  th^  hamleft  ^d  vami 
their  people.  It  haki  be6n  safer  to  thrust  a  hand  into  a  hornets' 
fiest  than  to  follow  atid  arraign  them  ^here.  Bven  thdr  cbm^ 
tttdes  did  not-  rightly  know  who  did  the  work.  It  was  oi 
when  some  rarer  jewel  than  common  glittered  in  somefisl 
Sten'/r  ear,  or  some  rich-hued  settrf  w^  wound  alkxut  the  hi^s 
of  his  mistress,  th^tt  the  rest  v^hi^pered  together,  half  ennpu^; 
half  abhorrent,  that  he  nitist  be  one  of  thode  who  fi^d  the 
flame. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  winter,  food  was  yery  scarce^  in  thi^ 
seft'den.  Tke  fisheries  haid'  brought  little  in ;  the  weather  had 
been  calm;  i^ough  dull ;  there  had  b^n  no  wrecks  ;  and  though 
it  was  known  in  the  hamlet  thiait  the  deiith-beac6n  had  thrice 
Ifhefi  lighted  aloft,  it  had  fiiii^drtd  lead  any  iship  asfe^.  Thejr 
became  fsar^lly  impoverished ;  famine  visited  them ;  and  the 
ttien  were  forced  to  bite  the  salt  twine  of  their  metsin  the^ 
kinging  to  devour  sdmething,  ahd  the  children  lasted  to  skele^ 
ItmiB,'  sEud  dii^  andivere  thrust  hastily  away  int6  holes  in  the 
■and.  ^  ': 

-A  horrible  Ibnging  for  the  signs  of  the  storms  came  on  them. 
A  murderous  prayer  for  the  rage  of  wind  and  water  often  rose 
to  their  tongues— a  prayer"  recess  and  godleba: 

'At  this  season  one  of  the  wreckers— he^whiose  biiiin.  and 
Whose  hatid  httd 'first  devised  this  thing — st^etip  one  midni^t 
fl^^ugh  the  crooked  crevice,  cm  the  bare  af^he  of  the  clilF,  tha^ 
ierved  him  as  a  stairway.  His  torch  was^in  his  haiid,  and  his 
ioul  was  set  on  miirder.  There  were  bitteiriiorth  winds  driving 
over  the^oceaui  there  weregray  fogs  an®  starless  skies ;  thete 
^s  a  single  ship  striving  heavily  through  a  chuming-sea.  It 
Iriaa  a  fair  diaiice,  as  he  muttei^to  hiinself. 

In  his  shini^le  hut,  in  the  village  yohder,  no  fresh  food  had 
touched  the  lipa  for  months  of  a  woman  whom  he  loved.  The 
leathery  skin  of  some  salted  fish  had  become- too  great  a  luxury 
fbr  them  jko  obtain;  she  had  been- driven  to  chew  the  broad 
tfbbon  of  liie  seaweeds,  and  grind  the  fishbones  into*  Hb^  liko^ 
Ii6ia  of  flolir  to  make  htetAy  and  Aever  made  tntfrmur  ^  mom 
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At  hev  pmaticm,  but  only  showed  the  ^^wing  of  famiiA  hf  the 
woifi§h.glaiice^of  h^  eyes  and  the  drawn  lines  of  her  mouth* .  . 
^  .Thj^ro,  rpde  the  ship — dopmed  surely  to  perish,  if  lured  here 
by  the  light.  The  rocks  sharp  49  liieedles,  b^d  a^  iron,  oyev 
whioh.th#  «ulleo  waters  floated^  would  do  his  work  fbr  hitti  un- 
erringly. Befuse,  that  to  him  would  be  treasures,  would  be 
awept  up  on  the  in-flowing  tide.  Food,  fuel,  most  likely  rai« 
meipit,  ppssibly  gpl^.  woul4  be  hi^ri^  up  on  the  foam,  i  ^  bum^f^ 
treaturea  too,  d^^g  (^vdi^  who  wpuld,  in  the  ma4oUpgiiigo( 
men  to  the  riches  that  they,  canj^o^  take  witbrthAi?.  beyond  tha 
grave,  have  bound  about  tbem  iieme  belt  of  ..Talue,  jor  sotae  bag 
of  coin.  ,  There  would  be  wherewithal  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
to  be  clothed  in  hi^  darksome  an^  desolato  cabin.-  What  qaat^ 
t^r  a  d^athwail  the.  p»ore  ofi  the  ^4  ?  .  ^hftt  ii^tter  tbi^  Qhip 
sinking  an  hour  soon,  or  an  hour  late,  to  her  doom. 

Ere  now  he  had.  tlurust  back  a  shiveriug'  striving,  frame  i|ito 
the  blinding  ^pray,  from  which  it  had  well-nigh  struggled ;  em 
now  he  had  stum^,  with  the  Uow  of  his  dub,  a  girl  whoaa 
face  had  ri^^ii  out  of  the  broakeri^  with  wide-opened  eyes  of  ftw<* 
fid  appeal  in  the  glare.<^t  uppi|t>.t  frojp).  the  hghtuing,  Bc^  hc^ 
done  such  things  before,  he  could  do  them  again,  for  the  aaba 
of  an  o«|icaofgoIdfiM>mafinger-rvng,,iQf  a,oecklape,of  beada  off 
a  maidedk's  tlq^oat*  Gbldt  would  buv  >brandy-r-the  hot  atronf^ 
blessjed,  accunied  drink  pf  forgetfulness ;  i^nd  tl^e  neck)aee 
would  sbov  rai^ly  on  .^h^  long. staidly  brq^n  thxo$^ nf  jiil 
bona-roba.  Audiji.his  fashion^ig^ifa  Joy<e,for  iigKd»itr~hff 
loved  the  woman  who  starved  in.his  hut.ou  the  beach...  .   . 

So  heatole  through  the  tortuous,  narroWy  oavemoua.wa]^ 
^win^ing  jupward,  steep  as  a  ladder,  <^famped,  as  a  coffin,  gei«f 
higher  ^d  liigber,  up  ai^d  ^p^into  t^e  bowels  Qf  the  rocks  Mbofei 

And  every. now. ^&d:^W»  wbtirp  bo.we&ticreeping.likea.lizafi^t 
with  a  torch  between  his  toeth^  he  stopped  mi  softly  blew  upfp 
the  flame  that  wsa  dying>  dowu  in  tha  damp  and  p^]|ious;iw 
of  the  chasm.    It  waathoispark  oflife^to  him*  ,;   *     / 

JSe  fel^  a  latont  fear,  that  nev^  before  had  touched  him,  of 
jetting  lig^t  to  his  bonfire^.  There  ha^  come  one  ainoB^  the^ 
who  mtd  aet  bis  face  steadfastly  agiitu9t  this  evil  trade-r-wht 
had  sworn  that  if  the  fidse  beacon  blazed  afresh,  he  would  ui) 
earth  the  man  that  fed  and  fired  it,  or  perish  like  the  ahipt  him 
felf ;  and  these  men  of  the  westevn  coast  knew  that  their  visit- 
apt  wq]}}4  Wp  his  word. .  Therefore  the  wrecker  went  with  a 
QArtaiu  t^Briw  at  his  heairt,  drawing:  himadf  slowly^  upwarda»  f^^ 
serpents  crawl,  through  the  perpendicular  cliff  towards  his  goa^. 
^t  bung  two  thousand  &et  and  mote  above  the  level  of  tb 
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The  fire  was  ready  pQed  there.  It  was  safe  1i?om  all  dia- 
ooverj.  None  save  those  to  whom  the  secret  of  thosei  passages 
throi^  the  hod  j  of  the  solid  rock  was  known  could  eyer  attain 
that  height,  which  rose  a  sheer  straight  wall  of  stone  up  from 
the  shore,  and  was  seyered  by  deep  abysses  on  mther  side  StooL 
the  adjacent  rocks.  - 

He  raised  himself  tediously  and  painfully  up  the  ascent;  in 
whose  narrow  space  and  fetid  air  he  could  scarcely  Inreath^: 
His  hands  at  last  grasped  the  topmost  ledge ;  he  lifted  hims^ 

S  dually  on  to  the  highest  pomt,  where  his  beacon  was  set-, 
e  ridge  of  all  the  other  chffs,  lofty  though  they  win?e,  sank 
fiur  below  him ;  countless  &thoms  downwards  there  rolled  the 

Ely  sullen  mass  of  water.    The  roar  of  its  wayes  ascended  in  a 
nt  hoarse  sound,  and  a  dense  mist  covered  all  the  surfisu^  ot 
the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  except  the  glimmer  of  the  slow  match 
tiiat  he  bore ;  no  moyemCTit  saye  his  own,  except  when  a  night 
bird  ^ew  by  on  the  rushing  of  the  north  wind.  He  took  sure 
fi>otsteps  on  the  jagged  uneyen  peak ;  then  set  his  match  to  th6 
ml-soaKed  tow  of  the  torch  that  ne  had  carried  in  the  grip  of  hiib 
teetii. 

The  tow  caught  and  flared  alight ;  he  lifted  his  hand  to  Hing 
the  burning  flax  upon  the  pileid  dry  touchwood,  and  the  tat^ 
barrels  of  his  beacon.  Ere  he  had  cast  it,  his  arm  was  seiised, 
the  tordi  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hand,  and  thrown,  fltoie 
downwurds,  over  the  clifls.  A  man  closed  with  him. 
!  The  wrecker  was  supfde  and  yigorous,  sinewy  of  frame,  and 
si  illed  in  practical  exercise — a  giant,  whose  limbs  were  braced 
by  the  strength  of  the  waves,  and  whose  nerves  were  trained  in 
me  daily  habit  of  peril ;  btit  he  had  met  Mif  match  in  his  u&* 
known  foe,  who  wrestled  with  him  in  tiie  blackness  of  ^e  i%ht. 
With  the  quenched  flame  of  the  torch  all  light  had  gone ;  ^e 
aailor  struggled  by  sheer  instinct,  like  a  wild  beast  attacked 
when  it  is  bunded,  and  strove  to  fling  his  opponent  off  him  and 
over  the  rock  into  the  wailing  waves  below.  The  part  on  which 
tiiey  stood  was  narrow ;  a  single  overpoise  would  have  thrown 
them  down  mto  the  gulf  beneath,  locked  in  each  other's  grasp ; 
yet  neither  thought  once  of  lett^g  loose  his  hold ;  both  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery. 

No  word  was  uttered;  it  was  an  even  combat 'of  sheer 
strength,  fought  on  l^t  slender,  jutting,  slippery  ledge,  t^iat 
overhung  at  such  vast  height  the  Ix^ttomless  pit  cf  the  de- 
Touring  sea.  . . 

Thrice  the  wrecker  all  but  gained  the  ascendancy)  and- had 
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his  amiB  looked  round  his  opponent's  waist,  and  well-ni^h  lifted 
him  up  from  the  stone  on  which  thej  stood,  to  fling  him  over 
the  edge  to  meet  his  death.  Thrice  his  antagonist  resisted  him, 
and  kept  his  feet  as  though  they  had  been  rooted  into  the  rock 
itself. 

It  was  a  darkness  in  which  both  were  blind;  both  knew 
that  with  every  moment  ther  might  be  hurled  down  two  thqa- 
•and  feet  of  air.  Tet  still  neither  loosened  their  grip  one 
instani 

The  curlews  flew  round  their  heads  with  shrill  outcry ;  the 
noise  of  the  sea  boomed  louder  as  the  spring-tide  rushed  in; 
the  bitter  north  wind  howled  around  the  peak ;  they  strove  to- 
gether for  dear  life  on  a  shelf  of  granite  scarce  wider  than 
•  horse*8  back. 

The  sailor,  maddened  and  bmtalised  by  race  and  fear,  at 
length  made  frantic  effort  to  get  free  hisurm,  and  draw  the  knife 
at  ms  belt  frqm  out  its  sheath.  His  foe  felt  the  movement  that 
he  could  not  see.  With  swift  keen  science  the  foe  closed  in 
nearer  still  with  tiie  wrecker,  twisted  his  arm  backwards  as  men 
twist  a  bough  to  break  it ;  andseiang  him  round  the  loins  with 
the  true  atmete's  skill,  shook  him,  swayed  him,  lifted  him,  and 
■tretched  him  prostrate. 

The  sailor  was  stunned :  his  hted  had  struck  upon  the  gra- 
jnite.  His  antagonist  stood  awMIe  kwathless,  exhausted,  with 
t  e  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters  surging  dully  on  bis  ear,  and 
tl  e  blood  in  his  veins  beating  like  pmses.  He  cotdd  not  teQ 
whether  he  had  dealt  Aenfk  or  no  ;•  till  he  stooped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  motionless  body,  he  could  not  tell  whether -It 
had  not  sway^ed  forward  and  been  dadied  into  pieces  on  the 
rocks  bekw, . 

The  darkness  was  impenetrable :  ertia  the  white  fladi  of  a 
roused  seagull's  wiug  could  not  be  seen ;  he  could  not  move  a 
step  lest  he  should  out-laread  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ledge  on 
which  he  stood.  There  was  not  even  the  ray  of  a  single  star 
tlirou|dh  the  storm-wrack  of  tiie  ckmds. 

He  nad  no  means  of  lighting  any  of  the  touchwood  that  lay 
near ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  any,  could-  not  have  used  his 
means,  lest  the  light  snould  have  lured  the  vessel  to  that  very 
destruction  which  he  had  ririLcd  his  own  life  to  avert  from  her. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  rest  where  he  was,  with  his  bak^k  against 
the  pile  of  the  beacon-timbers,  and  the  northern  blasts  raging 
around  him. 

It  had  been  past  midnight  when  the  wrecker  had  gone  fortlj 
to  his  errandt  he  knew  that  a  tew  hours  would  bring  the 
dawn. 
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Therefore  be  wfdted»  with  the  moa  who,  tor  aught  be'  knew 
/was  dead,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  the  hungry  eea  fretting  an^ 
raging  far  down  beneath,  as  though  in  fury,  because  cheated  of 
her  prey.  :  > 

The  moments  seemed  as  years,  bathed  in  that  gloom,  know« 
log  that  an  unfathomable  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  fe6t,  with 
no  sound  but  the  thunder  of  the  wind  amotig  the  cavernous 
cliffs,  with  no  companion  save  a  creatine  <whom  he  might  hare 
slain,  or  who,  if  living,  might  yet  arise  and  fly  at  his  thli^lEtt. 

As  bo  stayed  there,  a  faint  spark  drop^d  from  the  torch 
among  the  light  pine-boughs  that  helped  to  make  the  beacon, 
.blown  by  the  wind,  gathered  biilliflncy,  and  in(»ea0^  into  a 
flame.  ';  "  .  .,^.  .  .'  ^• 

The  bright  spot  caught  his  eye ;  with  cautious  motenjent, 
he  leaned  and  caught  the  Inranch  that  watr  on  fire ;  it  burned 
sbwly  but  gave  a  dull  rnddy  glimmer,  insufficient  to  be^  se^i  by 
those  at.  aea,  but  enough  to  throw  light  on  the  place  iittnie- 
diately  around  him. 

B^hdd  it  to  the  wr^cker^s-  £EU3e }  the  man's  eyes  changed 
and  glared,  his  senses  had  li&fi^ed,  thougb  he  bad  not  yet  power 
tpmove.  •"  .     .-. 

*  It  is  you !' he  gasped. 

'It  is  X;  more  a  limb,  ttodl  will  shoot  yoU  dead.* 
.  The  sailor,  lying  th^^  half  stunned  yet;  and;da2ed  by  the 
flicker  light  that  was  held  agamst  his  sight,  stared  stupidly  ^ 
the  glitter  of  the  pistoL  ^  '  r  *  \    ^  "^ 

:  'Why  did  you  not  use  tiiat  befer^P'  hemtttttered,  haifcbn- 
acipuB,  half  senseless.  '*' 

'  We  ^houldnot  have  been  equal ;  yofi  had  no  firearms.'  '  "^  ^ 
The  man  said  nothing ;  he  looked  in  sullen  wonder  at  %e 
fSftce  above  him^  on  which  the  dim  red  gleam^  shone  ^dntly^  ^He 
was  awed^  and  filled  with  a  va^e  superstitious  terror.    Se^d 
not  believe  the  foe:  that  he  had  dealt'with  couM  be  inortal.  "^ ' 
vCan  you  rise  P '  his  conqueibr  asked  himV 
He  tried  to  lift  himself  do^die^tly ;  the  M^M&  briiided  Wk; 
but  had  broken  no  limbs.    He  moved  his  head^wtth  a  gesture 
of  assent,  his  eyes  incessantly  fastened  on  ^e  st^l  glisten  of 
the  weapon  that  covered  him.  ' 

'Tpu  can  stir;  very  weXL  Then  rise  up  and  le^d  the  way 
down  your  accursed  passi^^.  Attempt  to  resi^  me — attempt 
tp  escape  mP — and  I  wuL  send  «4milet  through  your  brain. 
Tou  know  me ;  you  know  that  I  keep  my  word— as  I  kept  it 
tiMDdght^'  . 
The  wreckpr  etaved  at  him  wttii  the  tame^tupid  amase;  $9 
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of  one  who  beheld  some  being  of  another  world  than  his  own. 
7hen,  docilely  as  a  dog,  he  gathered  his  aching  limbs  together, 
and  crept  slowly  along  the  ledge,  down  to  the  apertare  by  which 
be  had  ascended.  And  into  the  hollow  space  that  ran  through  the 
substance  of  the  roek. 

He  diu?ed  not  disobey ;  he  essayed  neither  resiistanee'  nor 
evasion. ;  he  knew  that  the  pistol  was  levelled  athh  head^  and 
that  its  shot  would  pierce  his  brain  if  he  attempted  to  go  astray 
Or.tatimi  linon  his  victor. 

The  pine-branch  gave  light  enough  to  iUumiae  the  tortuous 
crevice  as  they  dragged  themselves  through  it ;  he  doQld  notti^m 
asidOi  because  its  narrow  twisting  tubes  had  no  crannies,  no  Out- 
lets,  no  hiding-places,  and  he  dSred  not  endeavour  to  dutstnb 
his  pursuer^  because  he  knew  that  his  instant  deietth  would  to 
the  penalty,  of  any  attempt  at  flight.  Once,  pausing  to  take 
breathy  he  stole. a^ hasty  gutnee  backwards.  -      -  /-^ 

*  How  did  you  come  there  P  *  he  muttered  in  his'^elenched 
teeth. 

*  T  scaled  the  cliff.' 

'  You  could  not :  the  fkee  of  it  is  as  bare  as  a  man's  hand.' 
' That  may  be;  but  it  is  not  mOTO  bare  or  more  steep  than 

the  wall  of  an  Alp/  •^;= 

*€k)dl    No  living '^soul  ever  twed  it  but  onej  and  he  'WW 

dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sho^  below/      \  ^' 

*  So  I  have  heard.*  '. 

*  You  had  lieard  4;hat  when  you  v^turedit  P ' 

'Yes.'  '^ 

*Andyet  you  came.'  .. 

.  '  To  stop  you  from  doing  fresh  murder.  That  is  wordd  eiibtt^^ 
Pasa.Qn.'  ^--     *     -     -  ■    ^  ,  '  '/  \' 

The  wrecker's  breath  came  hard  and  fast;  his  great  fratro' 
shook  , slightly,  wii^  a- tiembr  as  with  cold;  he  spoke*  no 
more,  but  crept  on  his  downward  way,  marveling  greatly;  and 
ashamed.    *'•♦        .       .».  ' 

The  way  was  long;  the  pine-branch  had  burned  down  td  its 
last  inch;  the  gray  of  the  ^at*liest*daw^'  was  breaking  m  the 
rain-swept  stormy  skiesy  when  they  emerged  at  length  from  the' 
subterraneous  path,  and  came  out  upon  the  low-lyinrleve]  shore, 
on  whieh  the  high  tide  of  the  sea  was  breaking.  Gme  dawn  was 
misty,  bitterly  cold,  ushered  in  by  the  wild  north  winds,  thaif 
drove  the  sand  along  in  clouds,  and  ifurled  ihe  foam  bf  the  waveii ' 
]^  their  faces. 

The  sailor  tumed^suddenly  on  him  as  they  came  fortii  inW 
fiie-cpeoi  atk.  :  .      .    .; 
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*  How  did  you  tell  I  w^it  to  /je  that  thing  to-nigbt  P  * 

*  I  saw  you  take  a  slow  match  in  your  hand  as  you  left  your 
hut ;  I  had  often  thought  you  were  the  criminal.' 

The  man  hung  his  head ;  his  e^es  still  glancing  like  a  cowed 
wolTs  at  the  weapon  that  held  him  to  obedience. 

'  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  not  been  starring/  he 
swore  with  a  blasphemous  oath.  *  Ton  do  not  know  what 
famine  is  1 ' 

The  gaze  that  kept  such  stem  watch  OTer  him  softened 
wiatiully. 

'  Do  I  notP '  he  said  g^itly. 

Then,  without  more  words,  he  went  oyer  the  league's  length 
of  sand  and  stone  that  severed  them  from  the  fishing  haouel^ 
driving  the  wrecker  before  him  as  a  moor-dog  drives  a  riieep. 

*  Wnere  would  you  take  me? '  the  man  muttered,  as  th^ 
drew  nigh  the  rugged  stairwaj  cut  out  of  the  fiioe  of  the  difin 
which  led  to  tiie  group  of  cabins. 

*  To  your  fellows — for  judgment.' 

*  They  will  not  let  you  touch  me.' 

*  That  we  shall  see.^ 

With  a  quick  agile  movement,  before  the  fisherman  could 
resist,  or  scarce  knew  what  was  done,  he  had  seized  his  elbows, 
dravm  his  arms  behind  hia  back,  and  bound  the  wrists  tight  in 
the  knots  of  a  strong  rope  he  had  carried.  The  man  was 
powerless. 

'Ton  do  not  know  me  quito  well  yet,  Bioz,'  he  said 
quietly. 

£ioz,  ffnashing  his  teeth  in  baffled  fury,  and  cursing  his  own 
folly  in  letting  himself  be  netted  like  a  lassoed  bull,  looked  at 
him  with  a  look  that,  through  its  sullen  passion,  had  something 
of  admiration  and  of  reverence. 

'£now  youl'  he  muttered.  'How  should  one  know  youP 
Are.  you  man,  or  devil,  or  god  P ' 

'A  little  of  all,  perhaps;  like  everything  else  that  b 
human.' 

^  Then  with  the  rope  in  Ids. left  hand,  and  the  pistol  in  hid^ 
ciffht,  hQ  forced  the  wrecker  up  on  to  the  heights  on  which  the- 
cabins  of  his  people  hung. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  population — ^in  all  some  hundred 
souls,  not  more — were  stirring,  though  the  raw  mists  of  the  lato 
autumn  night  still  hung  over  land  and  wator,  wrapping  both  in 
its  dusky  and  icv  shroud.  As  they  were  seen  there  was  a  rush, 
a  shout,  a  tumult,  a  shrill  outcry  uom  men'a  and  women's  and 
children's  voices;  the  boats, the  nets, the  huts, the  rodebedeof 
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dr^d  weed  were  all  abandoned  as  hj  one  aingle  impulse ;  tbe 
little  duster  of  dwellings  broke  into  a^tated  Ufe,  as  a  hi^e  of 
bees  breaks  into  violent  movement  When  its  swarm  is  stirred, 
A  score  of  men  were  ronnd  them  on  the  instant,  naked  knivea 
flashing  in  their  hands,  yells  and  curses  on  their  lips,  wonder 
and  eagerness  and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

The  conqueror  of  Bioz  stood  unmoved  in  the  din,  holding 
the  wrecker  like  a  chained  beast. 

'  This  man  is  the  assassin/  he  said  briefly*  *  If  there  beaoj 
among  vou  who  would  say  fair  words  for  a  murderer,  let  him 
speak  them.    I  will  hear.' 

The  tumult  of  the  blaspheming  and  threatening  voices  sunk 
on  a  sudden  as  a  storm-wmd  lulls ;  hardened,  brutalised,  strong 
in  clannish  loyalty,  and  indiflerent  of  :bk)odshed  as  they 
wei^,  they  did  not  care  to  take  this  guilt  upon  their  own  heads 
thus. 

The  man  himself  never  spoke ;  he  only  watched,  with  intent 
and  thirsty  eyes,  first  the  faces  of  his  comrades,  than  the  face  of 
hia  accuser.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment;  then  the 
force  of  tribe-love,  and  l^e  brotherhood  of  common  habit,  com* 
mon  need,  common  peril,  |;ot  stnniger  than  their  shame ;  they 
clamoured  in  unison  for  his  release.  One  of  their  brood  should 
not  be  bound,  not  be  arraigned,  not  be  chastised ;  one  of  theur 
race  should  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  other  men.  They  were 
free;  they  owned  no  ruler ;  they  acknowledged  no  code;  one  of 
themselves  should  not  be  fettered  while  they  had  Imives  to  free 
him.  So  they  shouted,  pressing  forward  in  the  white  sulphur- 
ous mist,  a  throng  of  reckless  fearless  free-bom  animals,  who 
owned  no  kingdom  save  the  ocean,  and  na  master  save  the 
storm-wind.  He  heard  thorn  in  peace,  knowing  nc^i^in^m^ 
likely  than  that  their  knifes  would  be  sheathed  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  never  letting  loose  his  grasp  on  the  bound  wrists 
of  hia  captive. 

Afte^  a  while  the  rage  of  words  died  down  once  more 
into  an  ominous  sullen  muttering.  In  that  instant- 9  pause  h0 
spoke. 

*  You  have  had  your  lE^peech ;  now  give  me  mine.  Night 
I  after  night,  for  three  winters,  a  lying  li^t  has  blazed  up<Hi  youir 
c^ast  to  lure  good  ships  to  their  destruction.  Ton  told  me  you 
Were  ignorant  of  which  among  vou  was  the  criminal.  I  believed 
you.  You  are  brave  men^  and  orave  men  do  not  lie.  A  bladser 
sin,  one  more  treacherous,  one  more  cowardly,  never  stained  a 
human  life.  It  waa  a  reproach  to  your  seaboard,  a  shame  on 
your  manhood*  that  such  a  guilt  was.harboured,  and  allowed  tc 


grow  md  iiirife  md  ecmtiimey  unfletocted  and  unvfeiified^ 
^ong  joa.  You  did  nftugbtin  i^^^wkether  from  fear, 
Whether  from  conspiraoy,  I  leave  to  youtr  own  conscienoes.  So 
t^  work  seined  left  to  my  hand  $  and  I  did  it.  I  have 
wafcohed  many  nights  in  vain.  To  nig^t  I  seized  Bioz,  red- 
handed  in  the  act,  putting  his  flame  to  that  infernal  pile. 
That  his  greed  might  have  some  miserable  spoil — some  keg  of 
wine,  some  bale  of  wool,  some  sadc  of  wetted  eOin,  some  case 
of  rotting  fiiut — ^he  was  about  to  lig^t  ^e  blaze  that  would 
have  brought  a  helpless  yess^  to  her  shipwreck,  and  murdered 
all  the  human  liyes  she  bore.  It  has  been  done  many  times 
ere  this  ^  more  deatiis  than  he  could  count  lie  on  his  souL  Por 
lake  of  some  wretched  pillage  to  sate  his  hunger  or  his  wine 
lust,  for  sake  of  some  glimmer  of  gold  to  satlky  the  miser's 
avarice  within  him,  he  has  doomed  men  and  women  and 
children  te  death  under  your  waves.  You  can  be  brutal 
Plough ;  you  can  have  scant  pity  for  tdie  fleeting  life ;  you  can 
strip  the  gold  off  a  woman's  throat  ere  yet  her  corpse  is  cold; 
but  if  you  sanction  such  murders  as  theise  you  are  fiends^  and 
not  men.  By  this  crime  you  are  all  di^^raced.  It  is  no4 
enough  that  you  may  not  have  set  your  own  mateh  to  the 
wood,  thrown  your  own  beam  to  l^e  pile.  That  this  thing 
has  been  done,  and  been  pardoned' aitid  been  protected  among 
you,  is  sufficient  to  brand  you  all  with  its  infamy^  The  blood- 
thirat  of  Bioz  must  run  in  your  veins,  though  his  arm  alone 
had  nerfe  to  raiser,  die  torch  and  «wake  i^e  fire.  There  are 
noble  soub  among  you.  Are  they  all  dead  or  sleeping,  that 
tills  dilffraoe  raiies  no  wrath  ?  that  this  murderer  has  Jived 


with  hia  sin  unvisited  in  your  midst? ' 

They  were  silent,  touched  with  remorse  and  burnt  with 
shame,  knowing  that  this  sin  had  been  harboured  among  them, 
half  in  sympathy,  half  in  desperation,  knowing  that  they  had 
been  willing  that  it  should  be  sheltered  in  secrecy ;  knowing 
tiiat  thetie  were  others  in  their  ooomranity  who  had  shared  its 
guilt  and  shared  its  snoils.  They  dared  not  claim  the  murderer 
again  from  the  hands  of  his  accuser ;  they  dared  not  either 
Enounce  the  blood-guiltiness  from  which  their  own  souk  were 
ttot  pure.  They  hung  togethw  stiUed,  enraged,  ashamedj 
uncertain;  Eioz  looked  at  them  and  laughed. 
•  ^  Ye  a^  bold  comrades  at  need !  Well,  I  say  nau^t.  It 
Was  an  evil  deed ;  but  I  am  wilUng  to  bear  its  brunt;  It  was 
my  thought  and  my  act ;  it  was  only  tiie  plunder  ycehared. 
Kill  me,  and  ye  shall,  in  justice,  kill  also  ev^y  man  tiiat  ever 
drank  of  my  wine  or  borrowed  my  gold.  "^Tfaerel -will  JuukHtaA 
thin  your  numbers  P ' 
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The  aoci|8alti^4iiid  the  iionj,  bearing  the  stiag  of  trutii  in 
them,  inflamed  against  him  ey^rj  creature  of  the  throng  whidi 
a  moment  before  had  been  clamorous  t^  recover  him.  from 
chastifi^ment..  They  rushed  at  him  to  strike  their  knives  at  hia 
h^-bare  body ;.  they  cried  aloud  for  him  to  be  given  to  them ; 
they  hooted  him  and  reviled  him  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  theirs,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  &om  the  peak  where 
his  bonfire  had  blazed. 

His  cf^tor  beat  them  off  and  flung  them  bac^  and  smiled 
where  he  stood  at  bay. 

>  '  Eioz»  I  brought  you  £)r  their  jjadgment.  ypu  believed  that 
they  would  not  let  a  hair  of  your  head  be  injjused.  See  now 
what  tihie  fellowship  of.gnflt  iB.worth!  Will  you  have  my 
judgment  or  theirs  ?' 

'  The- wrecker  ground  hie  strong  white  teeth^  and  ia^oei  tbe 
brethren  on  whose  loyaltj  he  had  counted. 
:  *  Te  curs !  yer  were  wilnng  e]M)«ngh.to  take  a  atoup  of  my  rich 
^d  drinks  for  yourselvesi  and  a  rodlof  my  bright  aflks  for  your 
light-o*-loves  ;  ye  were  willing  enough  to  have  barrels  of  riee 
and  tubs  of  salted  meat  rolled  from  the  caves  to  your  cabimi 
in  the  bard,  days  of  your  hunger ;  y^  were  willing  enoi^h  to 
have  all  that  the  beacon  brought;  and  ye  &d  it,  and  fanned  it, 
and  called  it  a  devil  that  was  better  than  a  god,  many  and 
many  a  time.  And  now  ye  are  gone  against  me ;  now  ye  are 
clamouring  for  my  body,  that,  ye  may. fling  it  down  W  the 
^cks  I  Ye  sharks  I  there  is  but  one .  Boan.  v>n  shore  this 
dawn.  It  is  this  man  who  has  brought  me  rope*4)ound  Uke  a 
•netted  calf.  Look  you — he  scaled  wat  diff that  ha^  fio  footing 
for  a  goat  just  to  stand  between  me  and  that  ship;  )ie  perilled 
his  life  fifty  tioies.becanBe  he  had  sworn  that  my  bonfi^  abouU 
never  redden  the  skies  again;  he  could  .have  shot  me  and 
flung  me  into  thoBoa,  and  he  never  used  his  pistol  because  I 
had  no  arms  of  that  like  about  me.  That  was  what  he  didrr- 
Tricptrin.  Apd  I  say  that  I  give  my  life  to  hiqii  and  I  will 
J}e  judged  by  him,  and  vtpif  by  you,  ye  spawn  of  the  devil-fls^ 
that  will  suck  the  dead  men's  bones,  but  will  ery  out  that  re 
never  tqok  life  I-  Ho  Baay  throw  me  -oS  the  rook,  if  be  will; 
but  ye — come  one  inch  nearer  to. me,  and,  bound  though  I  be, 
I  ^ill  ,find  a  m^ns  to  brain  the.  best  amoi^  ye ! ! 
^  They  were  men  as  bold  as.  he,  and  of  like  passions ;  but  ibr 
once  tiiey  hung  baok  in  silence,  an4  for  once  th^  knives  wore 
aiwer  lifte^tr  oonseience  made  cowards  :of  them.   \;  -. 

*  Tricotrin/  they  muttered, '  you  have  taken  him  ;  yo|i  must 
4ea.i  with  him  m  you  will*.        


tjrt  '        TRICOTRIN: 

Tricotnn  looked  at  tbem  awhile,  and  answered  flieni 
thing  ;  then  he  turned  to  the  wrecker. 

•  Follow  me,  Eio«.' 

The  fisherman  followed  him  without  a  word.  He  went  down 
the  Bide  of  the  cliff,  and  on  to  the  flat  yellow  shore.  The  day 
had  now  broken,  with  a  faint  red  flush  changing  the  gray  of  the 
eky.  In  the  tender  shadowy  li^ht  a  single  ship  was  gliding. 
The  wild  winds  of  the  night  had  sunk  to^ silence;  ^e  sea, 
though  heaTy  still,  rolled  quietly ;  the  vessel  moyed  unharmed 
oyer  its  waters. 

He  looked  at  it ;  then  looked  at  Bios.  The  wrecker  turned 
away  with  a  shudder. 

•  He  was  not  altogether  yile.  Though  he  had  steeped  his 
soul  in  murder  he  had  not  burnt  out  his  conscience.  If  the 
Woman  he  had  loved  had  not  hungered  he  would  not  have 
sinned. 

His  captor  let  him  stand  there  awhile,  with  his  hands  bound 
in  the  knotted  cords,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  afraid  to  look  upon  that  innocent  thing,  afar  there  on  the 
waters,  which,  had  his  ^ilt  had  its  waj,  would  now  have  been 
a  shattered  shapeless  smking  mass,  with  the  Ullows  bireaking 
oyer  the  place  of  its  nameless  graye. 

Then  he  spoke. 
•  *  Bios,  you  are  content  to  abide  by  my  judgment  P' 

The  wrecker  gave  a  motion  of  assent. 

'  You  heard  what  your  comrades'  sentence  would  haye  been. 
They  were  willing^  to  shelter  your  sin  while  it  was  safe  in 
secresy ;  but  when  it  had  been  dragged  to  the  li^ht  of  day  they 
would  haye  cast  your  body  ttotn  the  rocks.  That  is  ever  the 
fi^lowship  of  sin :  a  parasite  when  the  sin  is  successful ;  a 
traitor  when  the  sin  is  discoyered.  If  they  had  been  just  men 
and  stainless,  their  sentence  on  you  had  not  been  too  seyere. 
You  have  doomed  others  to  perish ;  you  could  not  deem  it 
unjust  if  you  suffered  by  tiie  same  death  as  your  victims.  If 
there  had  been  no  guilt  among  them  there  had  been  no  manrel 
if  they  had  cast  you  forth  from  them,  and  slain  you  in  loathing 
and  in  yengeance.  But  they  haye  not  the  right  to  deal  thus 
with  you;  their  own  hands  are  not  unsoiled ;  their  own  sotds 
are  not  pure.  You  haye  said  that  you  would  not  rebel  if  I 
bade  you  leap  from  your  beacon-point  into  the  sea.  That  is 
to  speak  idly.  You  know  I  am  not  a  murderer.  But  will 
you  obey  M  pamnrely  if  I  tend  yoa  to  your  rightful  due-the 
galleys  " 

The  wrecker  made  no  answer ;  he  did  not  lift  his  head  from 
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bin  breast;  but  under  his  dusky  weather-beaten  skin  the  blood 
came  and  went  in  rapid  flush  and  pallori  and  his  teeth  were 
set  like  a  mastifTs. 

*  So  long  as  the  galleys  are  the  means  whereby  your  country 
visits  a  criminal  for  his  acts,  you  cannot  claim  exemption  from 
them/  pursued  the  grave  gentle  accents  of  his  judge.  ^  Fo» 
less  ihan  you  have  done  men  have  forfeited  their  lives  mop 
the  scaffold.  If  for  one  murder  done  in  rash  passion  or  jea* 
Ions  wrath  the  murderer  perish,  how  shall  you  escape  P-'jou 
who  cannot  number  the  creatures  that  tiirough  you  may  have 
been  stifled  in  those  waters  I  you  who  have  doomed  the  young 
with  the  old,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  perish  by  a 
hideous  death  for  this  sake  only — that  your  hearth  might  hav<9 
fuel^  that  your  trencher  might  have  br^  I  If  your  band  luul 
never  thrust  any  struggling  body  back  into  the  waves,  if  your 
steel  had  never  ended  the  throes  of  some  shivering  wretcb^ 
none  the  less  have  you  blood-guiltiness  upon  vour  soul,  unre- 
deemed even  by  such  motives  as  the  tyrannicide  or  the  fanatic 
may  plead  for  his  crime.  If  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  tribunal, 
a  I  take  you  to  the  sentence  of  the  galleys,  if  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  years  you  shall  live  you  shaU  toil  in  chains,  eat  and 
drink  the  bread  and  water  of  bitterness,  be  branded  to  every 
eje  that  looks  on  you,  labour  like  the  mill-horse  under  the 
ihreat  of  the  whip,  live  in  a  hell  of  foul  utterance  and  evil 
passicm,  never  again  see  the  leaping  gladness  of  the  oceani 
never  again  breast  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  all  the  exul- 
tation of  your  strength,  never  again  look  into  the  eyes  or  kiss 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  you  love — tell  me,  will  my  judgment 
be  more  than  justice  P* 

A  great  shudder  shook  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  fettered  man. 

He  was  silent  many  moments.  Then,  at  length,  he  fio- 
■wered — ike  truth,  sullen,  yet  resolute. 

'No;  it  will  be  just.* 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

'Brute  and  fiend  though  you  are,  you  have  glreatness  ia 
foo,'  he  muttered;  'for  you  have  courage,  and  you  hav« 
troth.* 

The  wrecker  did  not  hear ;  his  eyes  were  fiEistened  on  th^ 
reeedittg  ship  sailing  through  the  soft  young  light ;  his 
thoughts  were  fastened  on  the  dull  drear  endless  years  that 
waited  for  him  in  the  galley-slave's  doom. 

Tricotrin  waited  a  while,  letting  this  thought  fasten  on  and 
penetrate  the  long-brutalised  conscience  of  the  man  with 
whom  hedralt. 


474  TRICOTRINi 

'  If  you  had  gone  back  &om  your  word,  and  disputed  the 

faimees  of  that  doom,  I  abould  biive  abandoned  you  to  it  ao  a 

irortblesa  and  hopeless  ruffian,'  he  Bald  curtly.      '  But  you  are 

brave  enough,  true  enough,  to  confeeB  its  justice.     There  must 

be  some  core  of  honesty  in  yon  yet.    If  the  guillotine  came 

down  on  your  neck  you  would  have  no  more  than   justice 

■till.    But  I  believe  that  there  is  that  in  you  which  may  be 

~?he  galleys  nilL  not  save  you ;  they  will 

wild  beast  is  c^ed,  and  deprive  you  d 

Xt  is  a  hard  question  how  to  oiearm 

lade  so  hard  by  such  aa  you,  that  we 

be  world's  wisdom  utterly  &ila  at  Bolnng 

withhold  you  &om  doing  added  orims ; 

They  will  make  a  sullen,  veDomoup[, 

s  outcast  of  you,  with  all  the  will  to  de 

ou  have  done,  and  only  held  bock  froia 

n  your  ankles  and  the  scourge  on  yoi^r 

i  score  years  hence,  I  shall  see  in  you  a 

is  a  million  timea  darker  than  his  first. 

whose  claws  are  cut,  indeed,  but  whose 

cer  than  ever.    They  will  pualyse  your 

1  only  inflame  your  pasaions.     Well,  -if 

i  for  the  better  powers  that  are  in  . ,   V, 

lers  have  care  ?     If  you  have  chosen  t^ 

ife  in  you,  why  should  they  heed  aught 

itinct  to   slay,  that  it  is  their  office  ts 

Xou  will  be  treated  like  a  caged  wild 

_    lot,  since  you  have  far  viler  sanigraess 

in  yon  than  the  poor  botsts,  who  never  slaughter  their  kind  ?' 

Bios  beard  with  dogged  patience. 

'  I  do  not  remat,'  he  aaia  slowly.  '  It  is  right,  I  darewy ; 
and  I  said  that  you  ahould  do  as  you  would.' 
Tricoti'in'B  eyes  filled  with  a  great  pity. 
'Do  as  I  would  P  Well,  then,  hear  what  it  is  I  would  do.  It 
k  this ;  I  would  save  you  from  yourself.  The  galleys  woald  Bam 
others  from  you ;  but  I  would  go  farther  thui  that  if  I  could. 
What  lives  you  have  wrecked  you  alone  can  tetl;  I  know  only 
that  your  false  beacon  has  flamed  maoy  times,  and  would  have 
brought  yon  ship  to  her  death-throe  to-night.  Therefore  I  know 
Ton  a  murderer^— in  full  intent,  if  not  in  actual  deed.  Tbore  can 
D8  no  plea,  no  palliation  for  the  vilenees  pf  your  guilt — viler, 
I  think,  there  cannot  be  upon  ea;^th.  But  even  for  your  deeda 
there  can  be  atonemec^  % ;  even  for  your  offencea  th«re  can  bo 
Cipiation.     One  life  saved  by  you  from  those  waters  will  be 
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better  amend  for  your  critneB  tban  twenty  yenrs  spent  at  the 
galleys.  The  galleys  '^ould  simply  waste  your  life,  and  rendei^ 
5;  powerless  for  evil;  I  would  employ  your  life,  and  render  it 
powerfnl  for  good.  There  is  truth  in  yon,  and  courage.  They 
must  be  fit  for  other  things  than  murder  and  pillage.  Therefore, 
I  wiH  not  drive  you  out  to  the  doom  that  by  law  would  await 
you.  I  will  sentence  you  otherwise.  If  you  have  the  force  in 
you  I  think,  you  will  bear  it ;  if  not,  you  must  carry  the  galley* 
chain.  Ton  will  live  alone  on  that  rock  t^here  your  fire  has 
blazed ;  you  will  liold  no  commiinion  with  your  fellows ;  you 
will  subsist  as  yo^  may  on- the  bare  food  you  can  glean  &om' 
the  shore  and:  the  sea  ;  you  iu«  a  strong  swimmer^  a  bold  Mulctt* ; 
you  will  do  your  uttermost  to  succour  and  to  save  aU  life  that 
comes  in  peril  off  your  headland.  I  give  you  solitude,  hard- 
ship, travail,  atonement.  Bein^  of  a  brtfve  temper  you  will 
not  flinch  from  the  working  out  of  your  doom.  Gto — ^you  are 
free.'  ■         ■     7'      '    '■-"'; 

And  he  severed  the  cords  that  bdund  the  wrecker*fl  strong 
wrists  together.  '       '    . 

Bioz  had  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  him  hard  in  thei  ^es,  atf 
his  condemnation  was  uttered.  As  the  rope  fell  from  his  armtf 
and  left  him  2it  liberty,  a  great  chan^  passed  over  his  face :  its 
savage  gloom  passed  away ;  its  wdfijsh  glance  softened  and 
%htened. 

'  Ton  trust  me  ?  *  he  routteredr  ''Ton  shall  see,  th6n ;  I  wifi 
do  your  bidding.  It  is  bitter  j  yet  it  is  just.  I  may  go  mad  on 
that  rock ;  it  is  like  enough.  Loneliness  kills  men^s  brains, 
they  say.  But  while  I  have  sense  1  will  be  true  to  you.  Aiid 
you  are  merciful,  too ;  you  leave  me  the  sea  and  the  wind  and 
the  air. 

His  Yoice  died  in  his  throat ;  he  went  out  to  meet  his  doom. 

But  the  man  who  had  judged  hitnfbllowed  him,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  gently,  yet  with  firth  and  tenacious 
touch. 

*  Nay ;  I  give  you  not  utter  solitude.  That  were  to, be  more 
brutal  than  the  galleys.  Nor  will  1  leave  you  to  wort:  but  my 
sentence  unaided,     We  will  dwell  on  that  rock*  together.* 

Bioz  stared  blankly  at  hitn!,  with  glazed  bnrnin^'eyes  wide 
open.  ■"  .'    ""_'  "  ■'.'/' 

'Ton!— you!  7otf  have  done  ho  evil f  WKy  should  you 
care  whether  1  drown,  or  rot,  or ^6  mad?  /Wliy  should  you 
^ffer  to  s^veme?*       '  ' 

Tricotrin  sn^led.    The  smile  was  wearj,  and  more  Bad  than 


'  :i.*.%A 


9^6  tRiCOTRIS: 

'  Chat !  Wben  you  have  &mine,  you  cure  it  in  one  faaliion ; 
when  I  have  famine,  I  cure  it  in  another.  ^  Theie  are  two 
treasures  we  may  both  find  in  that  bleak  wind-beaten  head^ 
land — ^yours  expiation,  and  mine  peace.' 

And  for  three  long  years  he  dwelt  there — ^sole  companion  of 
an  assassin.  There  were  many  lives  that  he  saved  from  the 
pitiless  waters ;  but  there  was  one  life  that  he  saved  from  a 
deeper  abyss  than  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ooean.  ^ 

It  was  thus  that  he  dealt  with  the  sorrow  within  him.  It 
was  thus  that  he  wrenched  the  iron  from  out  his  own  soul,  by 
wringing  the  blackness  of  guilt  from  the  sool  of  another. 


OHAPTEB  XXXIL 

In  midwinter  all  Paris  was  dancing. 

Paris  dances  as  nothing  else  can.  under  the  sun  or  the  stars. 
Did  she  not  dance  when  her  stones  ran  blood;  dance  when 
dynasties  fell  at  her  word ;  dance  on  the  icy  slacis  of  Breda ; 
dance  while  the  steel  cut  down  through  her  loftiest  throats  ; 
dance  when  the  bastard  son  of  Louis  Quinze  drowned  w  tth  the 
roll  of  his  drums  the  dying  words  of  Louis  Seize  P  Paris  dances^ 
ever ;  beautiful,  terrible  thing,  half  child,  half  wanton,  twin 
angel  and  assassioatress  that  she  is;  dances  on  under  the 
million  lights  of  her  winter  nights  as  under  the  glorious  suns 
of  her  summer  eves,  under  the  fetters  of  tyrannies  as  under 
the  banners  of  freedom. 

They  danced  in  the  palaces,  they  danced  in  the  mansions, 
they  (uuiced  in  every  hall,  and  coffee-room,  and  concert-place, 
and  singing-booth,  and  covered  garden,  in  this  winter-time.  In 
9very  spot  feet  flew,  like  autumn  leaves  blown  by  wild  breezes; 
and  laughter  echoed  like  the  chimes  of  sleigh-bells ;  and  men 
and  women  went  mad  with  the  joyous  delirium  of  motion. 
Specially  they  danced  in  an  abandonment  of  revelry  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Elys^e  Montmartre ;  grisettes,  and  students, 
and  fruit-girls,  and  working-men«  and  aU  that  was  maddest  and 
brightest  of  the  labour-world  and  the  student-world  of  Paris. 
They  lost  all  sense  save  that  one  sense  of  the  hot  intoxicated, 
delight  of  boundless,  leaping,  whirling,  spinning,  unceasing 
motion ;  like  the  whirlwind  in  its  speed,  like  brandy  in  its, 
stren^h,  like  tiger's  frolic  in  its  play.  They  danced  as  not 
even  m  Paris  that  night  did  any  dance  elsewhere.  For  abovd 
the  noise  of  tiie  hired  bands,  which|  indeed,  did  sink  hushed 
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and  abaBhed  in  rivalry  bj  it,  waa  l&e  music  that  Paris  lored 
best,  the  music  that  had  in  its  marrellous  melodj  all  the  colour 
of  a  Titian,  all  the  glow  of  strong  wine,  all  the  rush  of  a  swift- 
running  river,  all  the  reyelrj  of  a  royal  carousal.  One  played 
for  them  who  would  not  play  at  the  bidding  of  mouarchs ;  out 
who  cast  out,  to  those  who  bad  not  gold  to  purchase  pleasurr, 
the  lavish  treasures  of  his  genius. 

That  music  could  do  with  them  as  it  would;  and  now  it 
bade  them  dance  on  through  the  lon^:  winter's  night,  and  forget 
that  cold,  and  pain,  and  hunger,  and  toil,  and  envy  were  tl^ir 
daily  portions  m  the  worid  that  was  white  with  its  Qew  year's 
virginal  snows. 

The  player  laughed  oftentimes  as  he  played,  with  rich  gay 
laughter ;  but  oftener  still  there  came  the  look  in  his  eyes  as 
of  the  dreamy  deep  meditation,  the  awed  surprise  and  yet 
serenity  of  one  who  beholds  visions  that  none  around  him  see. 
His  face  was  the  face  of  a  poet ;  and  it  had  but  more  fire, 
more  force,  more  beauty  for  the  silver-white  waves  of  the 
abundant  hair,  dashed  back  like  a  lion's  mane.  Hour  after 
hour  the  music  pealed  out,  untiring,  exhaustless ;  music  for 
which  kings  would  have  rained  down  their  wealthy  for  which 
these  dancers  of  the  populace  could  only  give  their  love.  But 
this  one  gift  they  gave.m  lavish  measure;  and  when  at  length 
the  melodies  ceased,  the  vast  crowd  pausing,  shouted  as  with 
one  throat  such  a  cheer  as  years  before  had  rvaiR  out  for  the 
great  and  beloved  tribune  of  ike  people^  when  Gabriel 
Mirabeau  had  paused  among  them. 

'  Such  welcome,  the  cannon  of  royal  entries,  the  troops  of  Im- 
perial Guard,  the  magnetised  fear  of  a  subject  nation,  cannot 
jgive,  thoujgh  trumpets  caU,  and  drums  roll,  and  artillery 
thunder  from  dawn  till  sunset. 

He  could  have  led  them  where  he  would — these  bright 
wild,  tender,  ferocious  children  of  Paris,  so  idolatrous  iL 
worship,  so  merciless  in  hate.  He  could  have  led  them  where 
he  would,  to  hurl  d6wn  the  gates  of  palaces,  to  dash  aside  tlie 
serried  ranks  of  Guards,  to  scatter  princes  as  chaff  before  the 
winds,  to  steep  new-bom  liberties  in  a  fell  baptism  of  blood. 

They  tossed!^flowers  high  in  the  air ;  the^  flung  up  their  arms 
in  the  bright  light;  they  thronged  about  with  passionate  eager- 
ness ;  the  breasts  of  the  women  heaved  like  waves  under  '\ 
storm,  the  brows  of  the  men  burned  red  with  the  fires  of  frel 
dom  struck  alight  by  his  art  in  their  souls.  He  looked  do^ 
on  their  upturned  races,  and  on  their  breathless,  tumtdtuous 
homage,  and  smiled — ^the  smile  whose  meaning  lay  fiur  beyond 
them. 


'  Mt  ebildren  I    So  gitAitoie  betweea  aa.     Th  then  not 

lanf^    ::    .     . 

IVicotrin— bobdmi&D  and  wanderer,  nameleH  And  homeleu 
among  men — bad  a  kingdom  greater  than  monarchs  held,  a 
power  greater  than  the  sceptre  can  command. 

Through  the  bitter  brilliant  wintrj  night  he  walked,  later 
on,  Btraightly  and  swiftlj,  with  the  firae  long  etep  of  a  forest 
animal,  along  the  chill  anow-coTsred  streets  of  Paris.  As  he 
went  he  sang,  in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  stillness,  and 
made  the  aoOen  frozen  patrol  listen,  with  a  smile  on  his  iace, 
to  that  iajota,  ^n^king,  and  amorous  carol,  \  Sur  doux  ieoret 

■    ■  'ImileHiialliivLkiin 
On  Vno  red  lip*  of  Bstin, 
.And  itudj  night  and  momiub  ,. 

All  other  acienoe  looming. 
The  «i  of  thoM  twin  rotM! 

High  in  air  the  akf-lark  liogi^ 
At  to  mi  s  maiden  brings 
IVuit  ripe  Bi  her  hreaat  ii  white. 
And  irip«  that  is  full  of  light, 
And  red  aa  her  ohasW  rosea  I 

No  ehaii  of  itata  can  lure  msi 
Ifo  eloMio  bribe  iomre  me, 
But  all  the  lore  of  agea 
-  IgleanfvMDtlMMe.iwMtpafaa 
.\:..ii    .'D^Lore'eMmlMTWieirMaea.' . 
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•How  old  are  yon  P' 

'Six,  I  think.' 

'And  all  alone?' 

'  All  alone.' 

'Wotof  PamP' 

'1^0.  '  Mf  father  came  from  the  west— Tery  ttt  away— to 
^t  work ;  and  there  wa«  none :  they  are  ceasing  to  baitd,  they 
Bay.  So  we  starred ;  and  my  father  killed  himself.  He  u  in 
that  terrible  black  honie  by  the  rifer — ' 
-  -  'And  has  left  you  and  Paris  a  legacy  to  one  anotlier.f 
Scnrcelyfair ;  iince  without  him  yon  would  have  remained  in 
file  peaceftil  regiona  of  the  UnarriTed:  and  disembodied  sonls 
neither  want  bread  nor  get  blue  with  cold.  Well  I  you  see 
that  passage,  md  the  door  nnder  the  third  lamp  P  Bun  qnick 
there ;  aak  for  the  woman  of  the  house.  Tell  her  that  Tricotrin 
haasent  yon:  that  you  are  to  sleep  on  his  bed,  be  warmed  at 
his  fire,  have  some  milk,  and  somci  bread,  and  forget  yoarself 
iu  dreamland  till  the  motning.  Then — well  then  we  will  see 
what  substitute  we  can  discover  for  this  impolite  father  of 
yours,  who  sent  you  into  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and 
never- had  the  decent  complaisancy  to  secure  yoa  a  cnlst  in  it,' 
Qff,  little  onfr^quick  ! ' 

The  chi}d  stored  np  at  him  through  the  falling  enow  wiUt' 
Wide-opened  wondering  eyes,  thinking  of  the  figures  of  the 
aiigels  Qahriel  and  Michael  that  he  bad  seen  in  the  chorchen., 
and  marvelling  which  of  the  twain  this  was  that  now  had 
mercy  on  him  m  this  bleak  and  brutal  night.  Then — rememher- 
ii)g  him  of  the  mUk  and  bread  of  which  this  grand  and  pitiful 
angel  hsd  spoken,  and  moved  by  his  f&mished  desolate  heart- 
he  looked  up  once  swi&ly,  half  afraid,  then  threw  bis  arms 
about  his  benefactor's  knees  and  covered  his  feet  with  kissea. 
Tricotrin  shook  him  softly  aw^y. 


^8o  TRICOTRIN : 

'  Qet  out,  you  moaning  brute !  *  cried  a  woman  firom  agnvret- 
lattice  above,  as  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  darkness  and 
aimed  at  the  little  dog  a  heavy  billet  of  wood. 

Tricotrin  caught  the  wood  as  it  came,  and  saved  the  cur  the 
blow. 

'  Friend,*  he  said,  quietly  glancing  up, '  if  jou  had  sent  the 
famished  thing  a  piece  of  a  loaf,  it  had  been  sofker  to  bis 
stomach  and  to  my  hand ! ' 

The  woman  peeped  at  him  by  the  taint  gas  gleam. 

'  Is  it  vQUy  Iricotrin  ? '  she  said,  half  sullenfy,  half  ashamed. 
'I  would  not  grudge  the  mongrel  a  bone;  but  it  is  sucb  * 
wretched  beast  to  howl.  Look  you :  it  belonged  to  a  young 
inan  that  lived  here;  a  fool  who  was  for  ever  scribbling  over 
every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find>  and  thinking  he  was  bom 
to  be  a  poet — Qod's  mercy!  Well — ^he  could  not  buy  a  leek 
for  his  soup  at  last,  and  he  had  no  shirts  but  the  one  he  had 
on,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 
So  the  other  day  we  had  to  break  his  door  open,  and  we  found 
him  stark  and  stiffen  the  mattress, — there  was  a  charcoal-pan 
just  burned  out,  and  all  his  poems  were  a  little  heap  of  rent 
paper.  Now  that  cur  you  see  there  belonged  to  him:  and 
drive  it  away  how  we  will,  it  always  comes  baqk,  and  sits  under 
his  window,  and  howls  like  that,  who  is  to  bear  such  a  noise  P 
It  will  not  go  away.  And  who  is  to  feed  it,  a  thing  worth 
nothing?  I  will  have  it  flung  in  the  river,  or  sell  it  to  a 
student  to  cut  up  with  his  dissecting-knife.' 

Tricotrin  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his  arms,  and  stroked 
Hfresh  the  matted  broken  hair. 

'  Fidddty  pays  thee  ill,  poor  little  wretch !  *  he  murmured. 
'  Ah,  thou  art  not  alone ! ' 

'You  have  none  of  that  dead  lad*s  writings?*  he  asked 
ftloud. 

'  It'ot  I,*  the  woman  answered  from  above.  *  He  had  torn 
them  to  bits,  I  tell  you.  There  was  one  roll  indeed,  one  on 
which  he  had  writ  that  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  destroy 
it^ — he  believed  it  would  make  his  name  live,  though  his  body 
had  been  killed  by  hunger.  But  I  burnt  it  in  my  stove  as 
soon  as  I  could :  how  could  I  tell  it  was  not  what  would  get 
me  into  trouble  with  the  police  ? ' 

She  shut  her  lattice  sharply,  unwilUng  to  squander  more 
time  and  more  words  on  such  poor  things  as  a  mongrel  dog 
and  a  dead  poet.  Tricotrin  again  went  on  his  way  with  the 
little  shivering  beast  in  the  folds  of  his  loose  fur-coat»  It  bat 
oeased  to  moan,  and  was  trying  to  lick  his  hand. 
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'Sot*  be  mnrmnred  half  aloud.  '  The  creature  that  thrusts 
h  6  boj-poet^B  trust  into  her  store  for  fael  is  called  the  im- 
mortal  being,  and  you,  who  have  a  tenderer  memory  and  a 
lojaller  love  than  one  woman  in  ten  thousand,  get  kicked  aside 
as  a  cur!  How  enormous  is  the  ranitj  of  humanity!  The 
river  or  the  dissecting-knife — that  is  the  only  chance  they  give 
vou.  Little  fool !  you  elected  to  serve  a  man  who  had  only 
intelligence,  no  gold, ;  yon  elected  to  love  a  life  that  bad  only 
high  hopes,  no  practical  pelf;  you  fastened  your  heart  on  a 
ereature  who  knew  the  world  so  little  that  be  fiincied  the 
legacy  of  a  dream  would  be  treasured  like  the  legacy  of  a  for- 
tune: few  women  are  so  unwise  as  you  were,  my  dog.  And 
now,  because  you  are  a  mongrel,  you  are  beaten ;  because  you 
are  faithful,  you  are  cursed;  because  you  are  only  a  thiuy 
rough,  ugly,  hapless  morsel,  with  a  noble  heart  beating  in  your 
little  hidry  breast,  and  an  immeasurable  love  consuminff  you, 
you  are  to  be  flung  into  the  water  with  a  stone  round  your 
Deck,  or  quiver,  and  thrill,  and  gasp  in  torture,  under  the 
brutality  men  call  Science!  "WDat  magnificent  justice  we 
have !  What  appreciation  of  fidelity !  Well — you  shall  come 
and  have  a  share  wilih  Mistigri :  and  by  and  by,  when  the  chill 
of  the  winter  has  passed,  you  shall  go  into  the  green  countnr 
places,  and  live  on  a  Normandy  farm  that  I  know  of,  and  blink 
your  eyes  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  roll  in  the  long  sweet  grass, 
and  sleep  under  the  apple-tree  boughs.  If  your  master  was 
reaVy  a  poet,  it  must  have  been  an  added  pain  to  him  to  think 
that  he  left  you  alone.  Had  he  the  divine  afflatus,  really,  in 
him  ?  Surely  not,  or  he  had  never  left  a  little  desolate  thing 
like  you  to  starve  and  to  pine  in  the  streets.  And  yet — I  do 
not  know — poets  are  but  men,  men  a  little  nearer  to  Gk>d  and 
the  Truth  than  are  others ;  and  when  hunger  is  keen,  and  the 
world  is  cruel,  the  truth  gets  obscured  to  their  sight,  and  they 
say  that  Ood  is  dead  tSao — since  He  will  not  liear  or  give 
answer!' 

The  little  dog  nestled  closer,  comforted ;  and  Tricotrin  passed 
on  through  the  network  of  the  streets. 

Ere  long  he  drew  near  one  which,  in  the  late  night,  was  still 
partially  filled  with  vehicles  and  with  foot-passengers,  hurrying 
through  the  now  fast-falling  snow,  and  over  the  slippery  icy 
pavements.  In  one  spot  a  crowd  had  gpathered — of  artisans, 
women,  soldiers,  and  idlers,  under  the  light  of  a  ^-lamp.  In 
the  midst  of  the  throng  some  gendarmes  had  seized  a  young 
girl,  accused  by  one  of  the  bystanders  of  having  stolen  a  broad 
silver  piece  from  hk  pod^et. 
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She  offered  no  resistance;  she  stood  like  a.-striclien  things 
speechless  and  motionless,  as  the  ^en  roughly  laid. hands  ot 
her. 

Triootrin  crossed  over  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  made  his 
way  into  the  throng  of  blouses  and  looked  at  hjsr.  Degraded 
she  was ;  but  scarcely  above  a  child's  years ;  and  her  features 
had  a  look  as  if  innocence  were  in  some  sort  still  there,  and 
sin  still  loathed  in  her  soul.  As  he  drew  near  he  heard  her 
mutter, 

*  Mother,  mother  I  She  will  die  of  hunger! — ^it  was  for  her, 
only  for  her !  * 

',  He  stooped  in  the  snow,  and  letting  fall,  unperceivjdcl,  a  five- 
{fsmo  piece,  picked  it  up  agam. 

'Here  is  some  silver,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  infuriated 
dwnei^  a  lemonade-seller,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it  now 
that  it  was  jtyinter,  and  people  were  top  cold  for  lemonade,  and 
who  seized  it  with  rapturous  delight. 

.,  ^Tbat  is  it,  mpnsieur,  that  is  it.  Holy  Jesus!  how  can  I 
tiiank  you  ?  Ah,  if  I  had  convicted  the  poor  creature — and 
all  in  error ! — I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself !  Messieurs 
les  gendarmes,  let  her  go !  ^  It  was  my  mistake.  My  silver 
piece  was  in  the  snow !  * 

;  The  gendarme  reluctantly  let  quit  their  prey :  they  muttered, 
they  hesitated,  they  gripped  her  arms  tighter^and  murmured  of 
theprison^celL 

*  Let  her  go,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly :  and  in  a  little  while  they 
did  so, — ^the  girl  stood  bareheaded  and  motionless  in  the  snow 
like  a  frost-bound  creature.  : 

Soon  the  crowd  dispersed :  nothing  can  be  si^ill  long  in  Paris, 
and  since  there  had  been  no  theft  there  was  no  interest  1  they 
were  soon  left  almost  alone,  none  were  within  hearing. 

Then  he  stooped  to  her :  she  had  never  taken  off  him  the  wild, 
senseless,  incredulous  gaze  of  her  g^eat  eyes. 

*  "Were  you  guilty  ?*  he  asked  her. 

She  caught  bis  hands,  she  tried  to  bless  him  and  to  thank  him, 
and  broke  down  in  hysterical  sobs. 

,  *  I  took  it — ^yes  1  What  would  you  have  ?  I  took  it  for  my 
mother.  She  is  old,  and  blind,  and  without  food.  It  is  for  her 
that  I  came  on  the  streets ;  but  she  does  not  know  it,  it  would 
kill  her  to  know ;  she  thinks  my  money  honest ;  and  she  is  so 
proud  and  glad  with  it !  That  was  the  first  thin^  1  ^fol^  I  O 
Q:<;»d  I  are  you  an  angel  ?  If  they  had  put  me  in  prison  my 
mother  would  have  s&rved  I' 

He  looked  on  her  gently,  and  with  a  pity  that  fell  upon  her 
heart  like  balm. 
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'I  saw  it  wa«  jour  first  theft.  Hardened  robbers  do  not 
wear  your  striclcen  face/  he  said  softly,  as  he  slipped  two  coins 
into  her  hand.  .  'Ah,  child!  let  your  mother  die  rather  than 
allow  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  your  dishonour :  which  choice  be- 
tween the  twain  do  you  not  think  a  mother  would  make  P  And 
know  your  trade  she  must,  soon  or  late.  Sin  no  more,  were  it 
only  for  that  love  you  bear  her.* 

Then  he  passed  from  her  swiftly,  Planting  still  the  burden  of 
the  roses. 

The  giri-criminal,  the  child-courtesan  of  sixteen  summers. 
Stood  mute  and  paralysed ;  her  hand  mechanically  closing  on  the 
silyer ;  her  large  dark  heavy  eyes  gazed  over  the  white  stretches 
(^the  snow  and  up  at  the  black  star-studded  skies;  hot  tears 
rushed  under  her  swollen  lids,  and  she  flung  up  her  arms  to  the 
heavens  with  a  sob  that  was  prayer  and  oath  in  one. 
:  He  had  ransomed  her  from  more  than  the  prison  cell :  he  had 
bolight  her  soul  from  sin. 

Aiid  the  joyous  amorous  song  rang  gaily  through  the  night ; 
Gbr  these  were  daily  things  that  he  did,  and  were  nothing  new 
in  his  life,  which,  if  like  the  life  of  Desaugiers  it  was  one  per- 
petual f(^te,  was  also  one  continual  benediction.  Turn  by  turn 
ms'  lifb  had  been  full  of  mirth,  and  passion,  and  poetry,  and 
revelry,  and  pain,  and  all  the  delights  of  the  senses  and  the  soul 
in  chsmgeful  sequence ;  but  in  it  one  thing  reigned  ever,  never 
sleeping,  never  shadowed,  never  silent,  never  cold,  a  thing  of 
which  men  have  little  and  saints  have  less — charity. 

By  and  by,  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  and  across  the 
river,  he  came  to  where  the  great  front  of  the  Tuileines  glittered 
sQ  alive  with  light. 

'  Ah,  I  remember  ttiey  are,  dancing  here  1k>o  !'  he  murmured, 
9A'^p  glanced  at  the  illumined  palace.  *  So.  there  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  spending  half  a  million  to  enterj^n  the  princes 
df  the  eaHh,  while  6utiu  the  street  yonder  filial  piety  must  turn 
liarlot  to  get  a  crust !     Sublime  crown  of  eivflisation  T  , 

And  he  walked  through  the  Garrous^  to  the  Court  of 
Honour.  ^  .     .        ;  - 

'No  one  passes,^  said  one  of  the  Cont  Gardes,  bringii^  )ui 
bayonet  level,  while  his  sky-blue  and  silver  harness  glilieredin 
tlffi'^i^ht.        •.     ,       -'^  "  .     .     ^ 

['Bah'l  I tiass jyou know  me.  Petit  Jean.'  ^■ 

-  The-i;uard'  loolced,  smiled,  and  let  him  enter.  He  knew  that , 
Tricotnn  was  privileged,  by  right  of  that  love  which  the  people 
openfy  boi^  him  and  the  fear  which  their  rulers  secretly  felt  of 
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He  stood  in  the  entrance  among  tlie  fretting  horses,  ehonting, 
lackeys,  flaring  torches.  Thej  fi^Lled  the  vast  court  with  taove*- 
ment  and  with  colour,  while  above-head  the  heavy  snow 
whitened  the  roofs  of  paJace,  pavilion,  and  gallery. 

The  guests  of  the  court  were  then  leaving  in  the  gray  of  night 
that  met  morning.  Hundreds  passed  by  him,  women  of  beauty 
and  birth,  and  men  of  every  nation's  nobility,  the  brilliant 
throng  of  a  new-year  ball,  passing  out  to  thdr  equipages  in  the 
red  tossing  flamelight  of  ten  thousand  torches.. 

Among  them  came  one  whose  loveliness  had  had  no  peer  even 
among  all  that  was  loveliest  in  Europe— a  woman  of  a  perfect 
beauty,  moving  with  slow  sweeping  step;. a  woman  of. lofty 
slender  stature  like  a  palm ;  of  voluptuous  and  exquisite  grace ; 
with  eyes  dark  as  night,  full  of  languor  and  lustre,  and  a  skin 
like  the  snow,  and  hair  of  lightest  gold,  in  which  stars  of  diamond 
tihone ;  a  woman  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  the  glance  of 
a  sorceress,  the  face  of  an  angel. 

And  the  running  footman,  with  their  torches  Mazing,  cleared, 
a  wide  way  before  her,  and  called  aloud  for  the  carriage  (^ 
'  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lir^.' 

He,  standing  there  beyond  the  torch-glare,  started  and 
\tent  forward,  the  blood  flushing  his  forehe^  his  eyes  light- 
ing to  eager  passion. 

Once  this  beautiful  sovereign  had  said,  *If  1  forget,  you 
then  may  Gtod  forget  me.*  Now  her  careless  imperial  glance 
sweeping  over  the  throng  passed  over  him  a^d  did  not  even 
see  him. 

Hi£i  head  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  sharp  blow :  a 
keen  anguish,  like  the  anguish  in  the  b<dd.  faithfol  ejes  of  a 
hound  wounded  by  the  hand  that  it  loves,  came  into  his.  Not 
without  need  and  prescience  had  he  once  answered  her,— ^  Thy 
sins  to  me  I  shall  forgive  thee :  for  what  else  have  I  given 
thee  love  P* 

.  The  carriage  rolled  away  with  noise  and  royal  ceremony, 
bearing  her  from  the  scene  of  her  victories;  and  he  went 
slowly  forth  back  over  the  river  into  the  haunts  of  the  old  city 
with  the  stray  dog  in  his  bosom. 

"With  the  riches  of  his  genius  had  he  made  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  heavy-laden  to  rejoice  that  night  in  innocent  and 
natural  delight;  with  the  strides  of  human  ingratitude  and 
oblivion  was  he  scourged  that  night  himself. 

*What  matter P  what  matter?*   he  murmured  as  he  went 
through  the  driving  sheets  of  snow.    *  WhjEit  matter  P — she  ii- 
happy.' 
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Ix  the  little  kitchen  of  the  rivep-house  in  the  Tine  country 
u  old  woman  sat  beside  her  fire. 

Her  home  had  eyery thing  that  her  hardy  hahita  stood  in  , 
need  of.  There  was  abundance  of  wood  in  tlie  log  closet,  there 
was  abundance  of  brown  sweet  loaves  in  the  bread-pot,  there 
was  ample  winter  provision  in  the  red  earthen  pans  and  the 
shining  brass  dishes ;  there  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  comfort 
in  the  fire-glow,  in  the  soent  of  the  herbs,  in  the  purr  of  the 
cat;  and  a  sturdy  bnght-visaged  peasant  girl  of  sixteen,  a 
ffrandniece  of  her  own  from  a  mstant  province,  never  left  her 
day  or  night.  Tet  in  the  worn,  bravo,  patient,  sunburnt  face, 
BO  old,  so  stilly  so  dark,  there  was  an  abiding,  unutterable 
grief — a  grief  that  never  spoke. 

In  the  long  summer  days  she  would  creep  slowly  into  the 
porch,  under  the  great  flowering  boughs  of  the  chestnuts,  and' 
stand  for  hours  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looking 
out  to  where  the  distant  road  ran  through  the  vine-fields — ^the 
road  that  led  to  the  great  world. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  she  would  move  toward  the  win- 
dow, and  draw  aside  its  little  red  curtain^  and  sit  for  hours 
looking  out  to  where  the  swollen  river  roared  between  its 
banks — the  river  that  swept  westward  to  the  sea. 

Summer  and  winter  she  watched  for  that  which  never  came. 
The  earth  holds  no  greater  agony. 

At  times  she  would  ^o  up  the  stairway  to  a  great  heavy 
walnut  press,  full  of  curious  doors  and  dim  recesses,  and  un« 
lock  these,  and  draw  them  forth,  and  gaze  at  their  contents-— 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  furs,  and  many  different  heaps  of 
gold.  She  never  touched  them,  but  she  would  gaze  at  them 
very  long.  And  at  other  times  she  would  sit  under  the  chest- 
nuts, or  over  the  warm  hearth,  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  wenf 
by,  with  only  that  mute  and  hopeless  pain  upon  her  face,  say« 
ing  nothing,  but  only  stroking  the  white  head  of  the  great  cat 
B6b& 

.  She  knit,  and  spun,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  slicei?  the 
onions*  and  washed  the  lettuces,  and  dried  the  thyme,  and 
worked  on,  and  served  herself  with  industrious  travail,  fts  all 
the  temper  and  teachings  of  her  life  had  made  her  do,  while 
there  was  one  lingering  pulse  of  strength  in  her  aged  limbs. 
But  she  scarcely  ever  sp^e;  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  never 
thanged. 
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It  was  only  when  she  sank  to  sleep  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  in  her  dreams  words  stole 
brokenly  through,  the  lips,  whose  sternness  relaxed,  and  whose 
silence  was  hroken.  And  the  litfcle  Lorraine  peasant  maiden, 
bending  oyer  her  with  pity  and  with  wonder,  found  those 
dream-murmured  words  to  be  eyer  the  same: 

<  They  neyer  come  back !    They  neyer  come  back ! 


OHAPTEB  ZZZIY. 

'I  HATB  not  sold  one  t  *  smcl  a  little  Italian  lad,  with  his  soft 
brown  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears.  He  was  a  half-staryed 
delicate  child  of  some  ten  or  twelye  yearS|  with  a  tray  of  whiter 
images. 

He  was  one  out  of  the  many  thousands,  bartered  for  a  few" 
coins,  from  their  homes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Abruzzi  or  Apen- 
nines. A  miserable  home,  sheds  shared  with  the  goat  a>nd  the 
ass,  with  dried  forest-leayes  for  a  bed,  and  a  piece  of  sheepskin 
for  a  garment,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk  for  a  meal;  but 
which  yet  looked  so  happy  and  so  fair  with  its  sweet-smelling 
mountain  air,  and  its  long  summer  days,  with  the  herds  at 
pasture,  and  its  play  at  eyentime  under  the  broad.cork-treeand 
its  deep  still  hush  of  solitude,  with  the  spring-loosened  snows 
stealing  down  through  the  silence — when  the  child  had  been 
torn  from  them  idl  for  eyer,  and  carried  northward  and  westr 
ward,  to  suffer  the  anguish  of  cities,  the  desolation  of  thd 
streetis,  the  famine  of  home-sickness  amid'  alien  crowds. 

He  had  not  sold  one ;  standing  there  all  the  day  through  in 
the  niy,  changing,  thoughtless  throngs  of  Paris.  And  he  knew 
that  if  he  went  back  to  his  taskmaster  without  a  coin  for  all 
his  wasted  day,  the  blows  would  rain  down  on  him  like  hdil, 
and  he  would  be  flu^g  into  the  noisomie  pestilential  darkiled^ 
of  the  cellar  that  he  liyed  in,  without  eyen  the  mouldy  crust  of 
bread  that  was  by  right  his  supper.  "Worse  things  eyen  than 
this  were  done  to  him — a  young  child  in  a  strange  land,  wjtl^ 
the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  in  him,  sure  to  die  and  tell  no' tale  i 
and  he  wept  bitterly  in  the  sprinfi;tide  suxxBhijt>.e  that  quiyered 
through  a  million  leayes  in  a  million,  threads  of  glory  on  hfisi 
head.  //    Z 

He  had  sold  nothing,  eaten  nothins,  nor  iraijJs  even  a  drop 
of  water  since  the  sweet  balmy  April  da^  had  commenced ;  aUQ 
on  an  organ  near  they  had  played  an  old  Lombardic  tune  thiit 
li!j  mother  had  used  to  sing  to  him  in  the  little  cabii)  unde^ 
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the  Tocky  widle  ikie  eyening  mists  grew  white  and  hid  the  valley 
below.  And  the  air  had  tnade  the  tears  start  in  his  eyes  ancl 
the  great  sobs  rise  in  his  chest :  that  time  seemed  so  long — ah^ 
God ! — so  long  ago !  For  a  childhood  that  is  unhappy  is  as  a 
martyrdom  without  an  end. 

'  I  have  not  sold  one  I '  he  cried  to  the  only  liTing  creature 
who  that  day  paused  besidid  him^  to  ask  why  a  little,  pale,  thin, 
Wfetohed  chill  was  ia  sorrow  in  a  foreign  ^fy. 

^  Ah !  you  grieye  because  the  world  will  haye  none  oi  youx 
toys?*  cried  his  questioner.  *  Well,  that  is  the  grieyance  o{ 
all  of  us.  The  woman  will  not  haye  our  loye,  the  public  will 
not  haye  our  science,  the  galleries  will  not  hold  our  art,  thd 
nation  will  not  accept  our  polidie8-»^^ne  way  or  another  eyery- 
body  chafes  because  etery  one  e^te  will  not  take  to  his  play** 
things.  And  the  successful  man  is  the  mui  who  knows  how 
to  twfti  his  toys  to  the  tastes  of  the  moment.' 

The  boy  looked  up,  shrii^ng  from  the  jest  that  seemed  to 
him  so  untimely  and  so  unmerciM ;  but  as  he  met  the  eyes  bent 
on  him,  he  took  hope  from  their  sunny  compassion.  There 
was  no  pity  in  the  words,  but  there  was  infinite  pity  in  th^ 
look  f  and  children  and  dogs  regai^  the  glance  hr  more  than 
the  speech. 

'I  haye  sold  nothing !' he  repeated  once  more  wistfully, 
with  the  sobs  stifled  in  his  throat.  *  And  you  do  not  know 
what  the  Patroi  i  is  when  one  goes  back  witliout  tinoney  I  * ' 

*  He  beats  yo  i:-— ehf ' 

*Ah!'  ■  " 

The  child  gav  e^a  great  shudder—a  shudder  of  remembrance 
and  foreboding  intermingled. 

*  Of  course  hi )  does.  He  sees  Uie  world  thrash  alj  who  haye 
not  the  knack  of  getting  gold  in  it.  He  only  follows  ih6 
fashion.  He  ^jTould  not  b^t  you  if  you  stole  F — ^to  be  siiire 
not :  he  fdHows  the  fashion  there  too.    But  you  do  not  steal  P* 

'No!    Iami*dd.' 

*  Well,  not  a  noble  motiyefor  abatinmice,  but  a  wbolesbiliB 
one  in  the  absence  of  a  sturdier.  .  Betainit.  And  you  haye 
not  tak^n  a  sou  all  tMs  day  thr6u^h  P  * 

'  Not  on6 ! '  sobbed  the  child,  in  a  loud  wail  at  teirrifleci 
misenr.    *  Not  one !  and  he  will  thrash  me  1^  I  cannot  stand.^ 

'Most  men  are  in  your  predicament,  saye  a  few  happy 
hawkers  who  k^ow  well  how  to  trim  their  wares,  and  a  few 
wise  men  Hke  myself,  who,  haying  nothing  to  buy  or  to  sell; 
contriye  to  Mye  at  our  ease.  Well,  if  I  had  the  money  to  jitir- 
e&ase  your  trayfiil,  yoU  should  haye  it ;  since  I  liaye  no^  let 
see  if  I  can  get  nd  of  some  of  that  trumpery  for  you.' 


tW  TRICOTRW: 

Before  the  astonished  and  sobbing  ehild  bad  recoyered  hti 
amaze  at  an  address  that  rang  on  his  ear  as  so  wantonly 
cruel,  his  companion  had  caught  up  the  boardful  of  white 
images,  sprang  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the  linden-trees  of  the 
boulevara,  and,  raised  thus  above  the  passing  populace,  ar^ 
rested  its  attention  by  his  attitude  and  his  challenge. 

*  Stop !  all  you  who  are  useless  drones  in  the  city  I '  he  criei 
aloud.  '  The  industrious  men  may  be  off ;  they  wiU  ^ot  dimii^ 
ish  the  crowd  yery  much !  * 

By  one  accord  all  the  throng  paused  under  the  limed,  cace^ 
less  how  their  stoppage  incriminated  tbemselyes  into  jiis  first 
category. 

*  losten ! '  cried  seyeral  Toices.  *  That  is  Tricotrin  there— 
ah !  he  is  better  than  the  theatres  any  day ! ' 

And  they  gathered  nearer  about  the  lime  trunk,  curious  to 
know  what  he  could  be  doing  there,  with  his  board  of  plaster 
casta  held  in  air  and  his  eyes  laughing  down  on  their  upturned 
faces.  They  were  used  to  him  in  many  phases — from  a  Harle* 
fuin  dancing  at  their  barriere  balls  to  a  G-racchus  leading  them 
in  years  that  were  red  with  revelation. 

Whether  he  danced  with  th<^  fought,  with  them,  laughed 
with  them,  or  suffered  with  them,  he  was  still  their  own^^^lrioo* 
inn. 

Bapidly  one  and  another  joined  the  first  speaker,  and  the 
group  grew  i^d  grew  with  the  marrellous  celeriiy  of  a  city 
throng,  and  loitered  about  the  linden-tree  that  sheltered  the 
bench  where  their  fayourite  stood — the  board  of  plaster  toys 
resting  oahia  left  arm,  and.  the  broad  blossoming  bonghafling- 
kig  their  shadows  upon  him. 

^  Ah,  inj  people  of  Paris! '  he  cried  to  them.  *Lookat  these 
things.  The  httle  lad  who  owns  them  has  not  been  9ble  to 
sell  one  of  them,  among  you.  How  is  thatP  You  are  not 
commonly  loth  to  buy  new  toys  y  no  nation  spends  itsjupnej 
sooner  or  wider  upon  playthings.  The  woirld  knows  ihat. 
Why,  we  are  the  great  toy-shop  of  Eurone. 

*  These  are  brittle,  you  say  P  Well,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
it.  And  they  soil  with  a  touch !  I  admit  it«  AnJ  they  are 
JboUow  within,  only  masks  at  the  best? — ther^  is  qo  question 
but  that  is  true  too.  X  grant  eyery  one  of  your  objections. 
But  are  they  anything  new  against  playthings?    I  guess  not. 

'Look  at  your  pet  toy  ''prestige.  Is  not  that  brittle 
enough  P  What  a  glittering,  infiated,  ^d-bedizened,  empty- 
stomached  bladder,  that  a  single  blow  Irom  the  cudgel  ot  ad- 
yersity  breaks  and  shriyela  into  ^ught  I    Can  you  Qji^t  such 
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ft  bladder,  can  jou  drink  from  it,  can  you  feed  hungry  moutlm 
on  it,  can  you  take  voyages  in  it,  can  yon  trust  it  to  be  as 
sound  nnd  as  solid  as  a  nugget  of  ore,  or  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  ? 
*— of  course  not.  Yet  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  spend  all  your 
wealth  on  it,  and  you  are  so  bui^  blowing  with  all  your  breath 
into  it  to  send  it  higher,  that  Toa  never  notice  the  grave  being 
dug  at  your  feet,  and  your  duldren  being  8U<^ed  down  into  it. 
Then  how  in  justice  can  you  urge  that  you  will  not  purchase 
this  plaster  bust  of  Homer,  because  a  crack  will  make  il 
worthless? 

*  But  they  soil  so  socm,  you  say^  What  is  thd  thing  you 
love  best  to  play  with  at  your  leisure,  whether  you  be  a  noble 
drinking  his  wmes,  or  a  cobbler  stitching  his  leather,  a  duke 
yawning  in  a  palace,  or  a  lemonade  seller  lying  in  the  sun? 
Why,  a  woman's  name,  I  fancy.  How  you  toss  it  up  like  a 
ball  in  the  smoke-clouds  of  slander ;  how  you  pull  the  dainty 
down  off  it,  as  off  a  butterfly's  wings ;  how  you  fling  it  from 
one  to  another,  careless  of  everything  except  how  you  get  your 
sport  out  of  it !  Well,  I  warrant  you  that  not  one  of  these 
little  white  vases,  not  one  of  these  little  white  statues,  can  be 
smirched  one-half  so  swifUy  as  can  a  woman's  fair  fame.  And 
off  these  you  can  scrape  the  soil ;  but  off  that  you  can  never 
ligain  remove  the  stnin  you  once  have  made  oa  it. 

'  But  they  are  hollow  inside,  you  still  urge  ? — fie,  for  shame  I 
What  a  plea  that  is !  Have  you  the  face  to  make  it  ?  If  you 
have,  let  me  bargain  with  you. 

'  When  all  the  love  that  is  fair  and  false  goes  begging  for 
believers,  and  all  the  passion  that  is  a  sham  fails  to  nnd.  one 
fool  to  buy  it ;  when  all  the  priests  and  politicians  clap  in  vain 
ttogether  the  brazen  cymbals-  of  their  tongues,  because  their 
Usteners  will  not  hearken  to  brass  clangour,  nor  accept  it  for 
the  music  of  the  spheres ;  when  all  the  creeds,  that  feafst  and 
&tten.upon  the  cowardice  ai^  selfishness  of  men,  are  driv^ 
out  of  hearth  and  homp,'and  mart  and  temple,,  a^impostoi^s 
that  put  on  the  white  beard  of  reverence  and  righteousness  12> 
pass  current. a  cheater's  coin ;  when  all  the  kings  that  promise 
peace  while  they  swell  Uieir  armouries  and  armies ;  when  all 
the  statesmen  that  chatter  of  the  people's  weal  as  they  steal 
up  to  the  loeked  casket  where  coronets  are  kept;  when  all  the 
men  who  talk  of  "  glory,"  and  prate  of  an  "  ide«^  *'  that  they 
may  stretch  their  nations'  boundary,  and  filch  their  neighbour's 
province, — ^when  all  these  are  no  longer. in  the  land,  and  no 
more  looked  on  with  favour,  then  I  will  believr>  your  cry  that 
you  hate  the  toys  which  are  hollow. 

V 


ago  TRICOTRIN : 

*  Empty  indeed  tbese  are— tliese  little  heads  of  Cupid  and 
little  groups  of  the  Madonna — but  empty  as  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  so  hollow  as  those  things  that  I  have  quoted,  thib 
you  cherish,  and  adore,  and  purchase,  and  hare  faith  in. 
Brittle,  quick  to  soil,  and  a  mere  shell,  with  nothing  in  it.  Why, 
my  plaster  cast  has  copied  most  exactly  all  your  toys  of  lore 
and  ambition !  Come,  buy  them  then  i  Ko  excuse  is  left  you. 
I  have  broken  your  excuses  one  by  one,  like  ike  fagots  in  the 
fable.'  .       , 

'  We  will  buy  them,  Tricotrin ;  we  will  buy  them  at  your 
own  price!*  cried  twenty  yoicea  from  the  laxighmg  throng 
below  him. 

He  knew  well  how  to  dedi  with  them,  with  that  Paris' crowd, 
so  quickly  moved  to  raillery,  to  wrong,  to  tears,  to  aympatfaj^ 
to  rage,  with  swifter  mutations  than  any  other  csowos  ever 
know.  -i 

*  "Wo  wiU  buy  them ;  throw  them  down  to  us !  'they  shouted, 
thronging  closer  about  the  lime-tree,  and  looking  upward  to 
his  face  on  which  the  mellow  sunset  glow  was  falling. 

He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  ges&re  to  them  to  pause  an 
instant;  and  the  ironic  guy  scorn  in  his  eyes  softened  and  a 
graver  tenderness  of  regard  shone  on  them. 

'  Wait  an  instant ;  not  for  my  sake.  For  the  sake  of  a  better 
thing — ^humanity.  See  here,  this  is  one  of  the  shameful 
scandals  of  our  cities.  A  child  torn  from  his  home,  divorced 
from  honest  labour,  set  to  a  pretended  trade,  that  by  it  hb 
may  doak  theft;  spoiled  for  an  honest  citizen,  that  he  may 
pander  to  tke  greed  of  an  overseer  too  idle  to  labour  for  him- 
self. If  it  be  thus  wiA  the  green  wood,  what  will  it-  be  witli 
the  dry  P  If  it  be  thus  that  the  young  children  are  reared,  ot 
what  sort  will  thdr  futures  be  P  Ah,  we  enlai^e  the  prisons, 
and  we  multiply  the  law  courts,  and  we  leave  the  school  aafi 
l^e cradle  to  chance!  We  let  the  spawning  beids  multi{^^ 
their  p(Hson ;  and  we  wonder  that  devil-fish  are  aD  that  swarm 
4n  our  seas !  This  boy  is  innocent — as  yet.  But  the  choice  is 
yywi  hitn  betwixt  blows  and  theft,  starvation  and  <}ifi4ionesty. 
Who  shall  Io<A  for  moral  courage  in  a  child  to  enable  Hm  to 
withstand  wh^e  men  succumb  ?  Buy  these  toys  at  their  owh 
fair  prices.  Ton  will  do  a  good  deed.  But  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  thing  that  icf  in  need  and  in  hunger^^not  ftr 
mme. 

Their  answer  was  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  bench  where  fat 
itood,  and  twoscore  hands  were  eagerly  outstretched  to  sei^ 
and  shai'e  the  little  casts  and  busts.  ^ 
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He  parcelled  them  out  among  the  throng,  and  took  the 
coins  from  each,  that  from  each  was  due,  for  the  plaster  thing 
that  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  it.  The  sur^us  he  forced 
back  upon  the  buyers. 

^  *  No,  he  «aid,  a6  they  pressed  it  upon  him.  *  Give  ^rfm  his 
proper  wage,  no  alms.  I  asked  fof  a  kindly  act,  and  you:haviB 
done  it.  we  will  not  teach  him  to  look  on  sympathy  as  a 
jnere  goose  with  golden  eggs,  or  he  may  ohd  day  lull  the  bird 
that  now  has  saved  him.' 

Then,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  mounted  the  seat  under  the  lime, 
he  sprang  down  from.it,  thrust  the  money  in  the  image  boy's 
hand,  and  was  lost  to  sight  within  the  doors  of  the  wine-shop 
close  behind  his  liihe-tree. 

;  ^The  throng  broke  up.  The  people  went  on  their  ways.; 
tl^ose  wh:o  had  obtained  one  of  the  white  images  holding  It 
tenderly  as  a  precious  relic.  One  very  old  woman  from  the 
l^aboard  of  the  west  fondled  with  rapt  adoration  a  little  phcst^ 
medallion  .of  which  the  value  was,  at*  uttermost,  two  cop^eir 
pieces.  »        ;  ...  .... 

^^I  will  put  it  over  my  bed,'  she  muttei'ed;  *it  witt'keeft) 
disease  away.'  '   . 

She  was  close  beside  the  door  of  a  carriage  as  sKe^' spoke ;  'ft 
carriage  that^had  been  checked  by  the  throng  at  but  htile  dis- 
tance from  the  lindeii-tree ;  its  occupant  heard  her  and  leaned 
forward.  ' 

^   *  1  will  buy  that  medal  from  you ;  h^re  is  a  gold  piece.* 

^e  old  Vend^an,  stupid  and  purblind,  starea  lip  with 
d^zled  6yes.  She  had  all  the  avance  of  the  French  peasant 
strong  in  her;  sbe  was  but  a  rag-picker  ^veiling  in  perpetual 
filth;  she  lived*  miserabfy  that  she  might  have  the  miser's 
delight  of  hoarding  a  few  Silver  pieces  in  an  old  fearthen  piot 
under  the  bricks  of  heir  sto^e.  She  had  nev^  owned  so  tiiucU 
asv  broad  golden  piece  all  it  once  in  heir  life ;  but  she  hugged 
her  miedallion  closer,  and  sh6ok  her  head  m  sturdy  denial. 

'I  will  not  sell  it-r-no !/  r 
''  -And  why?'-  ^'-  /   ■':    '  '      '  .  " - 

' ;'The'que6ti6ii'  was  iniperfot^^^  aid  iinptfti'ent,  asked  by  bne 
who  was  little  used  to  brooK 'or  hear  refusals. 

*  Because  it  came  from  Tncotrin,*  muttered  the  toothlei^sf 
witiiered,  palsied  crone,  as  fifhe  tottered  on  her  way  through 
the  crowd* 

Shcf  did  not  ask  or  heed  wh6  had  spoken  to  her ;.  she  hated 
all  those  who  drove  in  chariots.  ]t  had  been  just  ifuch  H 
carriage  as  this,  rolling  rapidly  to  ft  king's  festival,  that  had 

_      V2 
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passed  over  the  fair,  slender  body  of  tlie  daughtep  of  bep 
ybutii,  and  crushed  to  pulp  the  delicate  brown  limbs,  and  left 
her  in  her  old  age  no  better  loye  than  the  earthen  pipkin 
under  the  stove- bricks. 

The  great  ladj  who  had  proffered  her  the  gold  for  her  plaster 
bas-relief  drove  onward  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 

'  An  old  creature,  that  gleans  her  food  from  the  guiTters  of 
the  streets,  is  truer  to  him  than  I  have  been,'  she  tibought.     , 


OHAPTEB  XXXV. 

In  a  great  palace  of  Borne  a  man  laj  sick  unto  death- 

Unto  death !  though  none  were  suffered  to  know  it  wive 
himself,  though  he  made  no  moan  at  any  one  of  the  inward 
tortures  that  consuiped  him,  though  ho  reclined  by  his  lofiy 
cusement  watching  the  rising  of  the  moon,  in  what  his  house- 
hold deemed  the  mere  lassitude  of  long  weakness. 

He  knew  that  he  must  die ;  whether  in  this  night,  or  not 
for  another  jear,  he  could  not  tell,  nor  science  tell:iK>r  him ; 
but  lie  knew  that  his  doom  was  certain — as  certain  a?  that  tt^ 
moonlight,  was  streaming,  white  and  limpid  and  dear  as  morn- 
ing, through  his  vast,  painted,  silent  chamber.  But  it  was  his 
own  secret,  and.  he  had  kept  it.  Ho  meant  thus  to  kee^  it 
until  such  time  as  the  dumbness  and  grayness  of  dissplutip^ 
should  disclose  it  for  him. 

He  was  oftentimes  racked  with  torment*  3?he  disease  that 
had  fastened  on  him  is  ever  mercilessi,  sparing  not  prince  nor 
peasant;  a  vampire  which,  when  once  it  has  maae  fast  its 
nings,  never  leaves  hold  till  its  prej  is  slain.  But  he  hev^ 
0ufi^red  a  complaint  or  a  lament  to  escape  from  him.  He  waii 
of  delicate  frame,  of  fragile  strength ;  he  had  Ic^g  been  ^ 
scholar,  an  invalid,  a  recluse ;  none  deemed  it  more  than  some 
slight  inc];ieiase  of  feebleness  that  bound  him  to  his  couch.       < 

Into  the  mournful  shadowy  hues,  of  his  chamber,  where,  by 
his  will,  only  the  moonbeams  shed  radiance,  there  came  a 
sudden  golden  blase  of  lights  a  sudden  odorous  waft  of 
perfume,  a  sudden  flash  of  glorious  beauty,  that  came,  out  fh^ 
ihegloom  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 

These  came  with  the  entrance  of  a  woman,  behind  whom  tinro 
little  pages  bore  two  silver  branches  of  wax-lights. 

She  swept  over  the  room  as  a  swan  sweeps  over  the  water, 
and  came  tb  him  noiselessly,  save  for  the  sofb  shiver  of,  hfx^ 
nlkon  robes.    She  was  beautiful  exceedingly ;'  and  09  her  facid. 

-  I 
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dbone  all  tbe  Tictory  and  proud  Becorijty  of  a  supreme  power. 
As  she  moved,  her  diamonds  gleamed  on  her  breast^  and  in 
her  boar  and  in  the  folds  of  her  skirts ;  she  was  attired  for  a 
costume*  ball  at  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Doria,  and  had  robed  herself 
as  Marie  Antoinette  de  France,  diademed  and  ermined  in  the 
full  ceremonial  of  royalty. 
. ,  She  calne  to  him  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  his. 

'  I  trust  you  are  better  this  ev&Ding  ? ' 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  an  unt^teraUe  adoration. 

'  I  beHe?e  so/  be  answered  simply ;  *  I  think  I  shaU  soon 
suffer  nothing/ 

SoiQe  aceents  in  his yoioe  attracted  h^;  she  regarded  him 
more  earnestly.. 
.: '  You  do  simer,  I  fear  P '  she  asked. 

'AUttle,  perhaps;  in  not  being  able  to  go  with  youi  for 
instance.    But  I  am  weak,  that  is  all.* 

There  are  lies  nobler  than  truth. 

*  How  magnificent  you  look  to-night,  mr  empress  1  *  he  con* 
tinned,  while  his  large  dark  eyes  gased  on  her  with  rapt 
worship.  'You  grow  more  beautiful  every  hour!  But  why 
have  you  taken  that  part  for  yourself?  A.  discrowned  queen 
has  nothing  in  common  with  you  / ' 

•  She  hiu^ed  slighldy,  glancing  at  h^  own  splendid  vision  ia 
the  opposite  mirrored  walL 

'  No,  indeed ;  but  I  am  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  omnipo- 
tence, in  her  glory.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  she ;  I  am  iFranoe 
personified  1    My  costume  is  perfect?  * 

. '  You^are  perfect^  yes.' 

He  deemed  her  so ;  this  exquisite  thing,  whom  he  called 
irihi  ABd  in  whose  he^  there  was  no  throb  for  him,  but  only 
one  passionate,  all-absorbing  love  fbt  his  great  rival  of  the 
world* 

'  You  see  this  diamond  arrived  in  time^ '  she  continued, 
touching  the  centre  stone  of  her  necklace  of  unusual  size  and 
brillian^.    *  1  was  so  afraid  it  might  be  retarded  (m  its  way 

.  He  smiled  indulgently,  as  to  a  spoiled  child. 

*  I  bade  them  get  it  here,  if  any  way  possible,  by  this  even^ 
ing.  ^  You  have  now  the  largest  jewel  out  of  the  Boropean 
regaUas.    Those  trifles  are  a  woman's  pride,  I  know/ 

A  spasm,  whose,  suffering  he  could  not  entirely  oonoeal  with 
all  his  fortitude,  changed  his  cobur  and  6mght  his  breath  a 
moment  as  he  spoke.    She  looked  at  him  quickly. 
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"  *I  ftm  aftftid  you  ire  more  ill  than  usaal?  Had  I  not  b^lei 
ttaj  «fiUi  you  P  * 

Thei^  were  compaBsion  and  the  desire  to  testify  it  in  the 
offer ;  but  he  knew  well  that  it  was  the  accent  <^  duty,  not  of 
affBct^n  that  spoke  in  it.  He  strove  to  smile  again  as  he 
replied  to  it. 

*  Stay !  and  leave  the  Dorian  ball  P  Stay !  and  sacrifice  that 
superb  costume  for  which  your  diamond  has  travelled,  etpressly, 
the  vhole  way  from  iBenaresP  Nay,  I  am  not  so  selfish,  my 
hoai^fal  one.  You  are  not  made  to  be  diained^down  to  a 
sick  couch  in  all  your  youth  and  all  your  loveliness/         ' 

^  It  is  I  who  am  sMsh,  not  you,^she  said'  hurriedly,  in  a 
momentary  pang  of  conscience  and  of  self-accusation. 

'Selfish?  0,  nol  wait  until  I  reproach  ^ti,  to  reproach 
vourselfi  'tEs  it  not  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  my  life^'has 
known  to  be  certain  that  you  are  happy  P  €k^  ;^ou  are  late  att 
it  is ;  and  make  the  world  say  once  more,  whact  it  has  so  oftien 
S8id^already>  tiiat  afi  its  kingdoms  do  not  hold  a  creature  so 
victorious  and  so  beautifial  as  my  wife.' 

ShOiStiiled;  h^  Ufe  was  so  ntetvped  in  flattery,  that  it 
omm^d  only  ihe  daSy  utterance  of  what  was  her  natural  due^' 
She  was  rejoiced  to  go  ;  she  had  felt  fearful  kst  he  might  accept 
theofieri;bat  her  dutyhad'^Rmg'&om  her.  She  stooped,  a&d 
lightly  touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  Inamed  with  her' 
Bo&ij  languid  grace  from  his  coudi. 

'^Yoli  am  right ;  it  is  l«te,'  Bhe  said  as  sheglanced  at  a  tinier' 

Siece,  and  floated  away  through  thelength  o^  t)ie  chamber,  the 
ghts  which  her  pages  bore  falling  on  the  <fla8hiiig  jewels*  ef^the 
i^liA4T9iami¥msxw.'''  •^'-  j^'-':'     "      ■  -^  '- -=  '>'•♦' 

V  Xh&  wojdd'  woit^ '^  ber,  thew'orld  send -ali  its  homage/' 
And-4lbr;.the  :rhaiibaiid  whbm' she  left :i;her<^^lwd:  h«  oot  hir 
reward  P  Would  not  every  man  whose  sight  beheld  her 
beauty  to*mght  envy  his  possession  of  hei§iiff 

i  Jt  was  esough  :  4ihe  had  iwaid  him* 

His  evtB  fdlowed  her  with  a  terrible  yeammg  love  that 
hungOTed  for  one  backward  glance,  one  fifreweU  word  i  none 
came,  she  passed  out  without  one  lingering;  look,  one  last  good^' 
night.  She  was  ihiiiking  of  the  world  that  'wkited  for  h6P  in 
the  ^Palace  of  the  Donas.  ,  .. 

"IHif  lights  passed  away^  the  curtain  fell  behind  them,  the^ 
trailing  of  her  train  upon  the  marbie  floor  ceased  to  break  the 
rileiiee.    Sue  was  lett  alonel    ^And  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands,'«nd  shuddeiod  as  with  cold,  the  dews  of  anguish  standi' 
Qig  on  the  brow  that  h^rlips  htid  brushed  as  lightly  aiul  as 
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e$rdemlj  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  brush  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
He  would  have  borne  the  throes  of  ten  thousand  deaths  to  spare 
her  one  throb  of  pain ;  and  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the 
glittering  stones  that  shone  on  her  fair  bosom ;  nay,  not  one 
tithe  so  much.  Honour,  affluence,  gladness,  luxurious  ease,  im- 
perial pomp,  and  all  the  homage  that  the  world  will  opfy  render 
to  those  who  can  command  it,  had  come  throuG;h  his  band  to 
heir.  Through  him  she  was  throned  on  high,  where  perpetual 
summer  and  everlasting  sunlight  were  her  portion,  where  the 
storm  of  calamity,  and  the  chill  of  porerty,  and  the  scorch  of 
shame  never  more  could  touch  her ;  through  him  the  desire  of 
her  soul  was  given  unto  her ;  and  the  crown  of  greatness  waf 
set  on  h^  proud  brows  in  lieu  of  the  brand  of  bastardy,  and  d 
the  thorn- wreaths  of  vaiii  ambition  and  of  disappointed  effort  •, 
through  him  all  things  that  she  had  craved  had  become  hers 
without  price  or  penalty ;  and  his  reward  was  that  men  grudg- 
ingly counted  the  years  of  his  life  that  were  set  as  a  barrier  be- 
twixt them  and  her  loyeliness ;  and  that  to  this  exquisite  thing 
— *cruel  without  intent  and  unwitting  of  the  pain  that  fed  her 
pleasure,  as  infants  when  they  catch  at  butterflies — ^he  was  only 
as  the  treasury  from  which  the  gold  that  was  needed  for  her 
triumphs  came,,  as  the  mine  whence  the  jewels  of  her  regalia 
were  drawn,  as  the  magician  whose  wand  summoned  around  her 
the  splendours  of  an  enchanted  world. 

,  fie  lavished  all  that  the  earth  held  upon  his  idol ;  and  she^* 
she  was  not  so  much  moved  by  all  his  priceless  gifts  as  in  th^ 
days  of  her  childhood  she  had  been  moved  by  a  single  branch 
of  dog-roses,  a  single  horn  of  silvered  sweetmeats,  from  another's 
hand. 

4  She  was  radiant,  thoughtless,  mutable,  capricious,  surren- 
d^^red  to  the  indulgence  of  every  whim,  and  forgetful  of  the 
^and  frpni  which  the  power  of  such  indulgence  came.  It  is  ever 
on  natures  such  as  this  that  love  is  poured  out  most  abund- 
antly r  uatures  that  rejoice  in  its  effect,  but  no  more  heed  its 
root  than  the  bee  heeds  the  roots  of  the  flower-bell  that  it  des- 
ffjfj^  of  Us  honey. 

In  her  heart  he  knew  not  one  pulse  beat  for  him. 

In  her  absence  he  knew  not  one  thought  turned  to  him. 

In  heap  future  he  knew  not  one  memory  would  be  faithful  to 
mtn.  '  . 

*  And  this  bitterness  was  greater  to  him  than  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  death. 

For  he  suffered  also  that  jealousy  which,  arising  in  noble 
natures,  will  never  stoop  to  suspicion  1  but  yet  it  is  the  ineni- 
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able  offspring  of  tliat  possession  of  a  beloved  life,  wluch  is  ndl 
also  possession  of  the  soul  within  that  life. 

He  did  not  fear  the  safety  of  his  honour.  She  was  prondf 
she  was  truthful,  she  was  of  high  courage ;  such  wojnen  do  not 
carry  shame  to  their  husbands'  hearths.  But-^ahe  was  so 
young,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  hourly  besieged  by  all 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  passion ;  and  he— he  was  left  here, 
old  ere  his  time,  powerless  to  attract  or  enchain  her,  gray, 
weary,  hopeless,  paralysed  with  a  piteous  disease.  "When 
he  bade  her  go  forth  into  the  world  where  her  lovers  wooed  her 
ear,  and  every  whisper  that  stirred  the  air  was  a  whisper  to 
forget  himself,  he  reached  that  martyrdom  of  the  fionl  of  which 
the  world  knows  naught,  but  which  surpasses  in  its  fortitude 
and  in  its  torture  every  martyrdom  of  the  body. 

The  night  was  very  still ;  through  the  lofty  casements  the 
lustrous  Boman  moon  shone  white ;  the  great  chamber  was 
hushed  like  a  grave.  He  la^  there  long  with  his  face  bidden, 
and  no  sign  of  life  within  him,  save  now  and  theii  a  quiver  of 
his  limbs  as  the  canker  of  death  within  him  dealt  him  some 
sharper  blow. 

A  dreamy  sense  of  exhaustion  and  of  peace  slowly  stole  on 
him,  stilling  his  suffering,  but  stilling  with  it  the  life  in  his 
veins.  His  attendants,  alarmed  at  his  long  silence,  drew  noise* 
lessly  near,  and  fearing  to  disturb  what  might  be  merely  peaces 
ful  sleep,  stood  inactive  round  his  couch.  His  physicians, 
hastily  summoned,  saw  that  it  was  sleep  indeed,  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  awakening.  They  raised  him,  and  his  eyes  unclosed 
with  the  old  gentle  smile  they  knew  so  well. 
. .  *  This  is  death  ?  *  he  asked. 

.    *  Seek  the  Duchess — quick  I  *  they  whispered  low ;  but  not 
<o  low  that  the  words  failed  to  eaten  the  ear  of  the  dying  man. 

'  No,  no ! '  he  murmured.  VTell  her  nothing;  it  would  spoil 
her  pleasure.' 

And  his  last  breath  faded  from  his  lips  in  that  last  thoaght 
for  her. 

He  lay  dead  in  the  moonlight  that  streamed  about  him — tdt^ 
cold,  pitiless,  radiant  as  the  life  that  he  had  cherished. 

In  Some,  on  the  morrow,  men,  speaking  tegether  of  the  last 
of  th^  once-famous  Dukes  of  Lir^  said  that  he  had  made  no 
mark  upon  the  world  save  by  his  strange  marriage  with  his 
beautiful  wife ;  and  laid  mivny  wagers  as  te  who  in  Euiope 
would  be  likeliest  to  marry  his  fair  Duchess. 
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The  noon  sun  shone  on  some  few  breadths  of  corn*!ancI  Ipng 
oti  a  southern  hillside  above  a  winding  road,  where  one  little 
white,  brown^voofed  ch&let  alone  stood  looking  down  into  the 
small;  cool,  dark-blue  lake  that  slept  below. 

The  corn  was  brown  and  ripe ;  the  circle  of  the  seasons  had 
brought  the  harvest  time  again ;  the  wheat  was  full  iii  ear,  and, 
with  the  yWlow  riches  of  the  neighbouring  gourds  and  tbe  fruit 
of  Home  goodly  olive-trees  hard  by,  would  give  wealth  enough 
fi)r^  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees  to  be  well  content  withal.  Yet 
the  owner  of  the  nook  of  arable  land  upon  the  chestnut-clothed 
slope  was  weeping  piteously,  like  Bachel  refusing  to.be  com- 
forted, like  l^ch^  having  lost  her  son  into  the  twilight  of  an 
unknown  fate. 

It  was  the  grief  of  grand'm&re  for  Antoine ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  a  million  mothers  when  the  sickle  of  State-Lust  gathers,  in 
t^e  budding  com  of  the  young  lives  they  love ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  which  Th^roigne  de  Mericourt  was  imorant  when,  in  anpwer 
to  the  reproach — *  "Why  will  ye  women  breed  in  servitude ;  why 
are  ye  not  as  the  desert  beasts  that,  losing  liberty,  are  fruit- 
less?'— she.replied,  *Did  not  the  child  smile  in  his  mother's 
face  for  all  that  Nero  or  Tiberius  reigned  ?  * 

Under  Tyrannies  the  children  may  smile,  because  they  know 
hot  what  Birth  has  brought  them  ;  bnt  under  Tyrannies  the 
mothers  weep.  And  in  revolution  the  reddest  haind,  the  voice 
most  shrill  and  pitiless,  are  the  hand  and  voice  of  a  woman. 

This  woman,  old  and  feeble,  lamented  for  the  son  of  her 
elder  years  whom  the  conscription  had  taken— taken  from  hiii 
peaceful  mountain  home,  and  his  pastoral  games,  and  his  com 
raised  with  iso  much  labour  on  the  arid  soil  just  aa  its  harvest 
crowned  his  toil. 

She  stood  on  the  stone  siQ  of  her  little  dwelling,  and  besidd 
)ier  stood  a  man  in  the  loose  linen  shirt  of  the  people,  with  a 
tiolin  under  his  arm  and  a  little  black  monkey  playing  at  hia 
feet. 

*  It  is  the  conscription  I  *  she  cried,  wringing  her  handsr-^ 
slender  hands,  for  she  had  been  ciiy  born,  and  could  not  aid 
herself  as  could  the  sturdy  women  of  the  southern  lands.  '  The 
conscription !  See  how  the  Government  devours  us.  All  the 
youngest,  and  bravest,  and  best,  drawn  away  to  rot  in  the 
battlefields!' 

*  Chut,  good  friend!'  said  her  companion!s  mellow  voice,  that 
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»    -  ■  -  *  ■ 

was  in  itself  a  sound  of  consolation.  ^  Blame  uot  the  goyem- 
ment;  blame  the  war-lusts  of  men's  souls.  Look  you:  if  the 
people  governed,  I  douM  not  but  they  would  be  as  cruel.  A 
yepubUc  and  peace  we  say ;  ay,  we  shall  get  them,  perchance, 
in  paradise — not  here^  The  people  everywhere  are  hot  and 
hasty  and  Wind  in  judgment ;  they  would  rush  into  wars  the 
instant  that  their  jealousy  or  their  vanity  smarted.  .And  then 
tb0  youths  would  go  to  the  slaughter.  See  liow  it  was  with 
tiiem  in  the  days  of  Argonne  and  Jemappes/ 

'That  may  be,*  moaned  the  bereaved  mother.  *  But  they 
would,  not  tate  the  lad.  from,  the  plough^  the  boy  from  earning 
bis,  grandam's  bread,  the  child  with  the  down  on  his  cheek  from 
the  berd.of  goats  that  was  all  his  store.  They  would  have 
pity— 

.  'On  their  own  class  ?  Possibly.  They  would  stay  at  home 
t)iemselvesi  and  send  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the 
^t^sitesman,  out  to  t}xe  storms  of  the  grape-shpt.  Q  yes ;  but 
wpuld  that  come  nearer  justice,  my  friend  ?  * 

ll  do.notinow/  sobbed  the  woman,  inconsolable;  *I  only 
know  Bemal  is  gone.* 

*  Ah ! '  murmured  Tricotrin,  '  that  is  all  most  of  you  know 
of  Justice — how  she  looks  through  your  own  little  eyelet-hole. 
Listen  here,  AimSe  Herbalez ;  we  all  have  our  burdens,  but  it 
depends  on  ourselves  how  long  we  carry  them.  The  conscrip- 
tion is  bard,  that  I  grant  you ;  and  were  the  bodies  of  men 
well  trained  to  arms,  and  their  minds  to  tolerance,  Ihere  need 
be  no  conscription,  because  there  would  be  no  war.  But  ^hile 
the  world  wa^s  as  it  <]loes.  men  must  be  patriots,  and  eyei^ 
p^Urlot  must  De  a  soldier  if  necessity  arise.  And  Bemal  was  a 
tidaf  spirit i.he  would  not  have  been  easy  in  your  little  nook 
^  his  aay^.  Who  knows  he  may  carry  the  baton  in  his  knap^ 
sack?  .f  There  was  ^  rough  peasant  boy  once,  down  in  the  soutb| 
in  whose  fate  it  was  written  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
(}ustaivus;  and  h^s-  race  rei^f  to-day,    Who  can  tell, what 

9ernal  n?ay  not  reach ? '      ,     .•  ,, 

,^;  -He  would  be  as  far  frpw  we  Jf  he  were  a  king,'  murmured 
the  despairing  lECerbalez.  'It  is  good  of  you  to  talk  so,  and  it 
is  true  thatt  i\e  boy  was  well  pleased  to  go  into  the  army,  pro- 
Hj^ising  to  get  covered  all  over  with  orders.  But  ah;  they  tajk 
of  the  stars  and  the  crosses,  and  they  die  in  ^  ditch  IV      , 

:* Supreme  truth!  Thousaxi^s  rot  at  an  Austerlitzv  and  one 
n;ian  ^oes  home  a  conqueror.  If  I  kill  a  single  creature  for  a 
bag  of  gold  coins,  I  am  guillotined  as  a  murderer:  if  I  kill  a 
miUion  creatures  for  a  diadem  of  gold,  I  am  worshipped  as  a 
herb.    Singular  arithmetic  and  ethics !    But  hark  you— ^ 
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1[T3xef  ctte  in  a  ditch ! '  wailed  tbe  woman.  '  My  bright  in* 
docQiit  boy  1  he  jb  gone  into  the  hell  of  FariBi  wh^re  he  wA 
forget  his  God  and  me;  and  they  will  draft  him  out  to  that 
hideeos  Ca^nne,  where  they  say  no  strong  num  ean  breathe 
and  live. - 
^  '  What  regiment  have  they  drafted  him  into  P ' 

She  told  him  between  her  aoba. 

^  Ail  light!  Only  the  second  battalion  will  go  to  Cayense. 
I  kiiow.  aoibething  of  that  regiment's  eommand«*8, — ^for  thaift 
matter  X> did  them  a  turn  one  niphi?  down  an.  Afirkan  defile*. 
when  it  went  hard  with  them  against  a  band  of  plttnderera.  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  to  get  Bemal  left  with  the  first  battalioii 
alt  Tonlon80.  Toulonse  is  not  so  far  but  ]fou  can  look  at  him 
now  and  then;  So  take  heart  1  The  boy  shall  •come  back  beie 
with  his  lieutenancy,  if  we  can  get  him  one;  and  meantime^ 
your  corn  is  spoiling.' 

'  What  matter  the  com ! '  she  med  impetuously.  *  What 
matter  the  eom,  if  you  can  save  my  boy  P  God .  .reward  yon  I 
You  are  ever  like  sunshine  in  a  desolate  place.  You  ave  oyer 
ftiUof  generous,  thoughts  I*       •  ■  - 

'}.'Cbtttl  In  my  own  life  I  Bxuk  the  sweetness  from  my 
ooeoarnutS),and  ;only  eat  th<$  flesh -^  my  dates,  Itker  the  wise 
Arabian  lad;  but  when  I  see^my  fellow^ereatutea^pertiiBtently 
eating  their  ooeoa^-husks  ssnd  tbm datestcmea^ a»a getting M 
other  nourishment,  I  do  my  best  to  set  them  right.    And  the 

^  '  Ah^itis  a  terrible  thing  afcoutthe  com  I '  iK^^ied  the  wooaiv 
Idling  herldeal-grief  in  her  practiealeairei  thrpugh^that  neoecK 
aity  which  is  at  oiice  the:  sla/ve-drinrer  *  and  :the:.aQla^  pf  til* 
f6ov.  *  Bemal  was  justigoing^  to.  tei^.  it ;  .«ld ;  tbe«  ne^hboim 
m  the  valley  have  their. )Qiwn  uusiniosa^  and  Xtama^eak^  utfelesa 
thing,  and  one  nigbfs  storm  would  lay  it  and  kill  it.* 

.  'Assuredly*    I  will  get  it  in  by  mmset.' 
'Your 

*  Well  P  why  not  ?  Have  I  not  woi^ed  in  the  fields  before 
new?'  ' 

'  But  that  was  in  play  P ' 

..  Though  he  lived  with  tiiem  and  like  them,  felt  with  tiiem> 
and  like  them,  there  was  about  him  that  which  the  people  of 
every:Itfndin8iaii6tiYely  obeyed  and  yielded  io  as  the-soyemgnty 
of  one  abeye  them.  Buperstition,  growing  out  of  reyer^ce  and 
loye,  gave  him  many  strange  attributes  and  lofty  antecedents; 
and  to  behold  him  one  Saj  daim  the  kingship  of  the  world 
would  not  have. been  too  great  a  glory  for  mm  in  the  sight  of 
the  peasantry  that  wonibipped  him. 
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'  .  ^Tn  pky  P  Indeed  no.  I  worked  for  a  wage.  I  am  ii 
l€fnt  enough,  good  Herbalez,  as  you  know.  How  many  hours  If 
Uein  the  Bun  as  lazy  as  a  lazzarone  1  It  will  do  me  good  to 
g^t  in  ydur  Wheat.  Com  will  talk  to  us,  if  we  Usten,  bettw 
than  most  men.  What  sermons  in  the  full  ripe  ears  that  have 
sprung  out  of  a  seed  that  had  looked  dead  1  wiiat  poems  in  the 
blue  cornflower  that  grows  among  the  wheat  like  the  poetry 
that  springs  through  the  busy  lives  of  men  1  whatrebtuces  in 
the  brave  patient  ]ark  that  builds  so  boldly,  though  the  reapmg- 
ht>ok  may  cut  her  little  body  in  two  1  Oome,  give  me  the  si^e  { 
tiiere  is  no  time  to  lose.  By  the  violet  of  the  skies  there  is  a 
WHU-fltorm  due  brfore  to-morrow.' 

'With  Ij^rvent  thanks  she  gave  him  the  classic  tool,  imd  stood^ 
awed  and  wondering  as  he  went  to  the  work.  To  the  literal 
mind  of  the  woman,  which  was  unpoetie  but  yet  superstitious, 
it  was  easier  to  believe  that  miracles  happened,  and  that  the 
iAeAt  and  the  blossoms  really  had  tongues  for  him,  than  to 
Ic^w  tto  fantastic  fancy  which  for  him  filled  them  both  with 
meaning. 

He  was  soon  in  the  little  field, — belted  in  by  the  chestnuts, 
aoid  sultry^  with  the  ardent  sun  of  August,-— in  a  corner  of 
Wiilch  he  put  down  his  knapsack,  his  blouse,  and  Mistigri,  who 
beibg  a  spoilt  little  epicurean^  sat  among  the  cornstalks,  dis* 
Sinfully  biting  a  wheat-ear  now  and  then,  and  making  a  grimace 
at'it^ 

'  This  is  the  way,  Mistigri,'  he  murmured  to  his  single  con- 
fidante and  companion.  ^When  dark  hours  are  down,  work 
through  them.  \N'o  exoreism  charms  Hke  labour.  Men's  souls 
were  nev^r  made  tb  dwell  in  night  shadows  like  the  owls.  To 
repine  fer  oneself  is  someHiin^  so  narrow  and  mean.  While 
one  has  healtii,  and  «ii*ength,  and  sight,  and  liberty,  is  it  not 
rank  blasphemy  to  say  one  has  not  happiness  P  Ah,  Mis^tigri, 
there  was  a  beauty  in  the  Mexican's  cultus  that  is  missing  frbm 
the  modem  creeds.  To  toss  wine  heavenward  with  kisses^ 
when  the  sun  rose,  that  meant  Oratitude  and  Eeibicing.  And 
then  Christians  went  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  Bible  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Spaniards,  to  massacre  all  those 
bright  worshippers  by  way  of  teaching  them  a  better  religi6n« 
Pat!    Give  me  the  Bagans I ' 

Mistigri  nodded  assent,  being  a  little  Pagan  herself;  and 
Tricotrin  bent  himself  to  Ub  woik,  the  hot  sun  shining  on  the 
brown  com,  the  yellow- winged  orides' flying  through  tiie  light, 
the  poppies  and  cornflowers  bowing  under  the  sickle,  the  little 
bright-eyed  mice  scampering  off,  as  their  nests  were  laid  bare, 
into  the  chestnut  wood  belting  the  field. 
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He  worked  fast  and  unremittinglj^  be  was  glad  of  the  lak 
boup.  Down  below  tbere,  far  away  in  the  valley,  were  some 
delicate  spires  and  mighty  towers  bowered  in  wood.  They  were 
the  spires  and  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Lira. 

As  he  worked,  four  gay  equipages,  with  outriders  all  a-glitter 
in  scarlet  and  silyer,  passed  at  a  rapid  pace  below,  along  the 
road  winding  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  He  paused  to  gaase 
at  them,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

*  That  is  our  Ch&teilaine/  said  the  widow,  who  had  comei  out 
to  bring  bim  a  jug  of  red  wine  and  a  roU  of  bread.  '  That  i^ 
the  beautiful  creature  I  told  you  of — ^the  great  Duchess*' 

'  Yes,*  he  answered  her  simply ;  and  he  took  up  his  sicklef 
and  went  to  work  afresh,  while  tne  sound  oi  the  horses*  feet 
•till  ran^  on  the  rocky  road  below. 

'  This  IS  the  first  summer  season  she  bas  been  here,*  resamed 
the  woman,  sitting  down  with  her  knitting  on  the  ledge  of  the 
wooden  pale.  '  Tae  Duke  never  came  here  after  his  marriage : 
that  took  place  far  away  south,  out  of  France*  We  heard  of 
it,  and  the  people  were  well  pleased ;  they  hoped  to  have  grea4r 
gaieties  at  the  chAteau  once  more.  But  it  was  not  so ;  they* 
were  always  in  Paris,  or  in  foreign  countries,  .  We  h&aid  that 
he  died  abroad ;  and  she  did  not  come  at  all— ^never  until  iUs* 
summer;  and  now — ^now — she  makes  up  for  the  long  absence T 
Such  extravagance,  such  pleasures,  such  hundreds  of  guests; 
such  a  life— such  a  life  I  They  do  nothing  but  feast  i^emselves* 
like  princes,  and  my  boy  Bernal  is  drawn  for  the  wars.!  * 

She  dropped  twelve  stitches  in  her  knitting-work,  like  muip 
other  democrats  who  leave  long  gaps  in  their  own  work»lb4t^ 
cause  they  must  stay  away  from  it  to  rail  at  an  Order. 

'She  is  not  generous  to  those  that  are  peor^  tiieiif '  He* 
asked,  bending  still  at  his  work.  ^  ;        ; . 

Berhal's  mother  shriigged  her  shoulders.  .  ..i: 

'I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  remembers  thilt.thece is anjbodyr 
living  who  haEf  not  cakes  and  win.e  and  oil  every  day*    €toiie- 
rous  r    What  do  you  call  generous^  Tricotriu:?  .  They  roAst  a^ 
hundred  fowls,  I  have  heard  tell,  in  her  kitehen.  every  day; 
^hey  drink  wine  that  has  real  sparks  of  gold  in  it ;  they  laugh'' 
and  sin^  and  saunter  all  their  hpurs  away ;  they  sleep  in  saiin 
sheets,  so  they  say, — what  good  is  that  to  us  ?     If  you  wearetOi 
go  up  and  ask,  for  your  very  life  you  could  npt  see  her.    I  did . 
try  when  my  boy  was  taken.    Well,  how  was  it  ?    A  servant » 
spoke  to  another  servant,  and  that  servant  sent  a  page,  and  the*' 
page  mocked  me  and  sent  another,  and  that  other  went  to  some 
great  man  with  a  silver  chain  on  him,  who  rebuked  me,  aiid^ 
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told  me  I  wad  a  rude  woman,  but  I  might  go  to  the  kitclienfi 
and  ask  for  food.  Food  I  they  would  have  given  me  broken 
bones  when  I  hM  lost  Bernal  to  the  army !  No ;  she  is  a  fair 
thing ;  she  has  a  face  like  the  sun ;  but  she  is  cold,  she  is  hard, 
she  has  no  thought  for  the  people.  Tricotriu,  if  the  Revolution 
came  again,  I  could  &id  it  in  my  heart  to  see  her  stripped  and 
scourged^  and  made  to  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness.  Look  how 
■he  enjoys  while  we  suffer !  * 

The  old  rankliuff  jealousy,  natural,  yet  so  cruel,  that  lies  af 
the  root  of  all  social  antagonism,  was  acrid  and  almpst  savage 
in  the  words.  He  did  not  answer  her,  but  reaped' the  cornjn 
silence,  while  she  knitted  on,  striving  to  recover  her  lojj 
stitches ;  bat  the  gap  that  had  been  made  would  not  close  :  uj 
eagerness  for  a  revolution  of  the  future  she  had  spoiled  ber 
labour  of  the.  hour.  ^ 

There  Are  many  reform^*s  like  the  Widow  pierbalez,  ^, 
By  sunset  the  little  goiden  store  was  rekped  and  set  in 
tfieaves — the  graeeful  sheaves  of  English  form;  with  withes  ol^ 
wild  convolvulus,  and  scarlet  heads  of  pc^ppy,  boiind  lip  within 
the  wheat.  He  was  free  from  his  seff-imposed  duty ;  he  lef^ 
the  great  white  Fyrenean  dog  of  the  place  on^uard  among  ih^j 
littlB  harrest)  and  went  down  the  hillside,  pursued  bv  the  bless-;, 
ihgg  and  the  thanks  of  the  conscript's  mother.  '  Gfratitude  4s 
a  uvely  sense  of  favours  to  come ;'  and  she  knew  th^t  she  must 
look  to  him*  to  carry  it  for  grinding  to  the  Water-miirfii  thi& 
village  down  below,  where  the  fbaming  mountain  river  grew* 
miieter,  and  watered  peaedfully  green  stretches  of'  meadow*. 

There,]ii  the  valley  beneath  his  feet,  not  more  than  a  league 
iM,  were  the  towiera  ef  the  ditteau,  tuid  the  wide  dark  masses 
of  park  and  forest  woodland,  with  lakes,  and  islets,  and  rocks, 
and  streams  amid  them,  and  in  their  firont  the  glorious  pane* 
rama^ofthemotintains.  ^,  . 

iErdm  thei  centre  tower  of  the  pile  was  floating  the  scarlet  i 
standatd  of  the  Liri^  with  the  golden  hawk,  with  outstretched 
wings,  of-their  insignia  glittemg  in  the  rays  of  the  settings 
sun. 

He  decreended  the  hillside  with  the  lithe  swiftness  of  the 
mountaineer,  and  passed  through  the  scattered  homesteads  of. 
tke  little  hamlet,  that  were  chiefly  gathered  about  the  side  of, 
the  river,  and  had  their  white  walls  hidden  under  thickets  of. 
myrtle  and  oHve. 

The  day's  toil  was  over;  the  young  men  and  maidens  were ^ 
playing  the  rough  wrestling  games  of  the  district,  of  dancing^ 
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the  MoreBco  dances,  tJiat  still  linger  there  as  tlie  sign  of  t'la 
Saracenic  dovs  of  yore ;  the  old  women  were  sittme  epianatE; 
nodding  their  grey  head?  together,  amid  the  babble  of  thAir 
grandchildren.  Thev  were  lul  very  poor ;  they  all  led  simplej 
homely,  patriarchal  liTes ;  biit  they  were  happy ;  tbeir  youtH 
had  the  gay  grace,  and  their '  Id  age  had  the  smiling  content^ 
that  bdong  to  France  alone. 

He  scattered  among  the  children  a  basketful  ofcherriea  t^iat 
he  had  bought  on  the  hillside  of  an  old  woman  who  was  seeing 
her  Middy  store  likely  t6  rot  away  for  want  of  a  bnyer  in  that 
lonely  place.  Then  he  went  from  one  group  to  onofher  witH 
uheenul  words,  aa  hia  habitude  was,  and  gathered  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  little  commanity.  Both  were  hnmble  enough, 
— «  goat  for  the  sake  of  ita  milk ;  a  hank  of  flax  for  the  spin- 
ning; apttrcliaBer  for  the  orer-ripe-melons ;  a  necklace  of 
Sriest-bleBBed  beads  ;  a  smile  from  the  bishop  as  he  passed  oS 
is  mule  throngh  this,  his  far  distant  hnd  tarely  visited  'flock  j 
hn  acre  more  ground  to  some  joung  lover's  small  [iatrimony, so 
that  he  could  wed  where  he  loved,— all  these  in  the  little 
world  played  the  part  that  crowna/and  liouoara,  and  ricb^, 
and  fair  fiune,  and  fierce  passion  played  in  the  great  world 
unknown  to  them. 

One  young  child,  beantlful  aa  some  mediBsval  pamtcr*^ 
•erapb,  with  that  angelic  spiritual  regard  which  belongs  to 
aoutheni  climes,  pouted  with  a  pretfy  acorn  at  ber  playmate's 
dienies,  and  came  and  leaned  in  grave  disdain  orer  ber  motber'f 
knee.  i 

'  ']>ost  thoa'not  care  for  the  fruit,  Aog^liqaef' asked  the 
mother  reproachAilly,  smiling  the  while  at  Tricotrin,  who 
■tood  by. 

The  child's  {eir  face  clonded  with  petulant  disdain, 

•No;  I  want  more  gold  toys,  mother.'  .  ■   - 

'Ah I'  Bvd  the  woman,  baJf  smiling  still,  bat  sadly,  'Thy 
chain  baa  spoiled  all  thy  pleasures.  A  week  ago,  look  you,  our 
duchess  np  yonder  saw  Ang^lique  aa  she  passed,  and  laughed, 
and  tosaea  ber  a  gold  jewel  off  ber  wriat.  It  just  fitted  the 
baby'a  throat ;  but  it  has  made  ber  so  vain,  there  ia  do  telling 
how  to  please  her  now,' 

Angdique  lifted  proudly  her  litt 
links  glittering  round  it,  ber  area  si 

'I  will  not  play  with  themh  she 
W&rda  her  playmates.  '  They  have 
or  dried  peas ;  and  she  never  called 

'  Hueh,  hush  I    A  careless  word 
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her  mother  deprecatingly  to  Tricotrin,  *To  give  it  to  the  ckiH 
was  very  good,  very  generous ;  but  the  gifts  of  the  great  are^ — ' 

'  Honey  that  moulds  into  poison.  Your  Ang^lique  was 
happy  in  her  necklace  of  yew-berries;  and  now  the  lust  of  gold 
18  grown,  and  gold  does  not  grow  like  the  yews.  She  giy^s 
much^ — your.Chitelaiue?' 

An  old  woman — very  old — lifted  blind  patient  eyes  where 
the  sat  under  the  chestnuts. 

*  She  saw  me  fitting  in  the  sun  in  the  park  the  other  day, 
and  she  spoke  softlv  to  me^  and  she  shook  her  purse  into  mj 
lap,  I  eounted  twelve  pieces,  and  Vevette  found  them  every 
one  of  gold.    She  is  an  angel !  * 

*Cftprice!*  muttered  an  old:  cbarcoaJ-bumer.  *  Only  a  ca^ 
price,  like  the  chain  to  little  Ange.  Her  stewards.tax  us  for 
every  rotten  twig  of  wood,  till  we  can  scarce  keep  body  and 
Boul  together.     She  is  a  tyrant ! ' 

*  We  have  only  gourds  and  a  stray  onion  to  chew,*  muttered 
%  herdsman ; '  and  her  dogs  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  She  is  a;^ 
aristocrat!*. 

'Her  flowers  have  fires  all  winter,  and  we  shiver  and  starve^* 
^^Her  life  is  a  fairy  tale.  How  should  she  knowwhat.it 
m  to  have  only  a  knob  of  black  bread  once  in  twenty-four 

'  She  spiands  all  hp  sutfstanoe  in  Paris.;  and  then  hm*  ^res^ 

ers  grudge  us  a  quail  we  have  killed  with  a  stone  1 '      »^ 

/Her  outriders  lamed  Bertrand's  child  for  life,  and  she  waa 
laughing  in  her  carria^^e — she  never  saw,  she  never  heard.'       * 

'  Her  fetes  cost  a  million  francs  a  night,  every  night  of  last 
week,  and  they  say  each  tree  that  was  lit  up  cost  as  muok^a;f 
would  keep  a  man  for  a  twelvemonth.* 

'  But  it  wa^  beautif^l ;  we  could  see  the  light  here,^  pleaded 
a  handsome  young  goatherd.  .  ^  Andsbp  has  a  &ce  like  iGbd's 
own  people.'    ...  -^  . . 

*  She  gave  me  my  chain,'  cried  little  Ang^ique.  j  , 
'And  my  twelve  pieces,'  muttered  the  bund  woman.  l, 

*  All  that  will  not  put  a  slice  of  beef  in  our  pots,  with  ^he 
garliQ;  npr  yet  mend  Bertrand's  boy's  biiioken  knee,'  saia/khfaj 
charcoal-burner  gloomily,  in  summary  and  corbel usjipn.  .  . .    \.,„; 

Tricotrin,  standing  under  the  chestnut,  heard  in  alienee ; 
then  wished  them  good-nighfc,  and  walked  on  as  iHistigri  leapi^d 
to  his  shoulder.  ...;'" 

'Ah,  little  one!*  he  murmured  to  her;  how  the  hotbed, of 
the  world  has  heated  aud  strengthened  the  faults  and , the  foX- 
^^ j  ,.I!et,th«* higher  nature  lives  stiU,  and  the  gift  goe^.tp.tho 
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the  diild^  the  gold  pieces  to  the  blind  woman.  Will  it  ever  wakt 
wholly,  and  reign  again  ?    Tee,  perhaps—if  ever  she  love/ 

Meanwhile,  under  the  chestnuts,  the  blithe  talk  of  the  aged 
women  grew  silent ;  the  little  Ang^lique  pouted  apart,  vexed 
with  herself  for  having  scorned  her  share  of  the  cherries ;  the 
charcoal-burner  sat  moodily  musing  of  things  of  the  old  Bevolu- 
tiqn  of  which  his  grandsire  had  told  him ;  the  young  herdsman 
would  not  join  in  the  Sarabande,  but  wandered  away,  thfaiking 
of  the  face '  like  one  of  Good's  people,'  that  belonged  to  his 
proud  Gh&telaine,  and  gazing  wistfuUy  upwards  at  the  lights 
that  besan  to  gleui  through  the  woods  of  the  ch&teau. 

The  bright  and  light-hearted  content  and  communion  of 
tiieir  lives  had  been  mmmed  and  been  broken ;  the  world  had 
sent  amid  them  the  visible  presence  of  its  devil  empress, 
wealth. 

He  himself  went  onward  through  the  vaUey,  through  the 
deep  belt  of  the  woods,  through  the  avenues  of  the  pwk.  The 
whole  front  of  the  antique  building  was  lighted,  andtiie  painted 
oriels  gleamed  ruby  and  amber  uid  soft  brown  in  the  dusky 
evening,  through  the  green  screen  of  foliage. 

The  fragrance  of  the  orange-alleys  and  of  the  acres  of  flowers 
was  heavy  on  the  air;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  borne 
down  the  low  southerly  wind;  here  and  there  through  the 
boughs  was  the  dainty  clisten  of  gliding  silks.  It  was  such  a 
scene  as  once  belonged  to  the  terraces  and  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

From  beyond  the  myrtle  fence  and  gilded  railings  which 
severed  the  park  from  the  pleasaunce,  enough  could  be  seen, 
enough  heard,  of  the  brilliant  revelry  within  to  tell  of  its  ex- 
travagance, and  its  elegance,  in  the  radiance  that  streamed  firom 
all  the  illumined  avenues. 

He  stood  and  looked  long,  hearing  the  faint  echo  of  the 
music,  seeing  the  effulgence  of  the  Mght  through  the  daric 
myrtle  barrier. 

A  very  old  crippled  peasant,  searching  in  the  grass  for  triif« 
fles,  with  a  little  dog,  stole  timidly  up  and  looked  too. 

'How  can  it  feel,  to  live  Uke  thaCf'  he  asked  in  a  wistful 
tremulous  voice. 

T^cotrin  did  f  ot  hear;  his  hand  was  graimed  on  one  of  tiie 
^ded  rails  with  a  nervous  force,  as  from  boculy  pain. 

The  old  touffle-^atherer,  with  his  Mttle  white  dog  paziting  at 
his  feet,  crossed  himself  afi  ha  {leered  tibroi^h  the  m)^le 
acreen. 

'  God  1 '  he  muttered,  *  how  sferii nge  it  seems  timt  people  are 

X 
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iket^  who  nevei^  onoe  knew  what  it  wm  to  want  bread,  atid  to 
find  it  nowhere,  though  the  liuidfl  all  teemed  with  the  harvest! 
They  never  feel  hungry,  or  cold;  or  hot,  or  tired,  or  thirsty ; 
they  never  feel  their  bones  ache,  and  their  throat  parch,  and 
their  entrails  gnaw.  These  people  ought  not  to  get  to  heaven 
— ^they  have  it  on  earth.' 

Tricotrm  heard  at  last;  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
down  on  the  old  man  s  careworn  hollow  face. 

*"  Verily,  they  have  theii*  reward,"  you  mean?  Nay,  that 
is  a  qruel  religion  which  would  excruciate  hereafter  those  who 
enjoy  now.  Judge  them  not;  in  their  laur^  crowns  there  is 
fuU  often  twisted  a  serpent.  The  hunger  of  the  body  is  bad. 
indeed;  but  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is  worse,  perhaps;  and 
from  that  they  suffer^  because  from  evexy  fulfilled  desito  springs 
the  pain  of  a  fresh  satiety.*  ^ 

The  truffle-hunter,  wise  in  his  peasant-fiisbion,  gazed  wist- 
fully up  at  the  face  above  him;  half  comprehending  the  answer. 

*  It  may  be  so,'  he  murmured.  '  But  then  they  Aovd  enjoyed. 
Ah,  Christ,  that  is  what  I  envy  th^n !  Now  we,  we  die,  starved 
amid  abundance;  we  see  the  years  go,  and  the  sun  never 
shines  once  in  them;  and  all  we  have  is  a  hope~^a  hope  that 
may  be  cheated  at  last.  For  none  have  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  tell  us  whether  that  fools  us  as  well.' 

So  saying,  he  heavily  shouldered  his  creel  of  truffles,  and 
tamed  away  sadly. 

Tricotrin  turned  also,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  rush  basket, 
a^d  awung  it  over  his  own  back. 

*I  will  carry  it  home  for  you,'  he  saM  to  the  feeble  old 
onpnle.  '  We  will  have  some  more  words  together,  and  you 
shimgive  me  a  night's  lodging.' 

*  Willingly ;  but  I  have  only  a  wattle-hnt  in  the  forest.' 

'  What  matter  ?  I  can  sleep  outside  it,  under  the  pines.  I 
have  done  that  oftentimes.  There  is  no  more  fragrant  bed- 
chamber— ^not  even  where  great  ladies  rest.' 

He  glanced  back  at  the  distant  gardens  where  Hxb  lights  and 
the  music  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  festival  were. 

'  She  is  happy ;  wlmt  matter  that  she  forgets  P '  he  thoT^ht, 
as  he  went  back  with  the  old  woodsman  into  the  efaadow  of  Ito^ 
pines  and  the  chestnut-forests. 

The  little  hut  stood  hidden  in  one  of  the  deepest  recesses  of 
tike  greats  sylvan  growth  Which,  watered  by  innnmenible  sub- 
terranean branches  of  the  river,  that  was  fed  with  every  spnng* 
tide  by  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains,  resisted  the  withw- 
in^,  »foreh  o£  the  soutiiem  suns.    It  was  a  small  rough  place^ 
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bare  as  a  hermit's  cell,  and  strewn  with  dried  water-rashes ; 
truffles  were  scarce  in  the  district,  and  for  them  there  were 
swifber  and  abler  seekers  than  the  cripple  of  eighty  years. 

He  had  been  born  in  the  Lir^  forests,  and  had  lived  in  them 
all  his  days,  first  as  a  charcoal-burner,  then,  when  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  had  broken  his  knee  down  a  ravine,  by  seek- 
ing for  the  dainty  root  that  savours  the  rich  man's  banquet.  Of 
any  world  lying  beyond  them  he  had  but  the  vague  conception 
of  a  child.  Days  and  nights,  and  months  and  years  had  all 
gone  by  with  him  under  the  broad  fans  of  the  pines  and  the 
chestnuts ;  the  seasons  only  measured  to  him  by  the  budding 
of  the  rosy  leaves  and  the  falling  of  the  golden  cones.  YcS 
he  was  patient  and  laborious  and  wise  in  his  own  way,  like 
one  of  the  gentle  beavers  that  built  thdr  wooden  cities  in 
the  lake  beside  his  home. 

'You  have  always  lived  alone P'  Tricotrin  asked  faim/as 
he  sat  at  the  hut-door  smoking,  as  the  moon  rose  and  silvered 
all  the  delicate  colonnades  of  the  pine-stems. 

*  Not  always.' 

*  Not  always  ?    How  is  it,  then,  that  you  are  so  now  P  •    * 

'  How  does  it  always  happen  when  we  outlive  those  we  loveP 
Men  are  foolish  who  grow  old.' 

'Bather,  men  are  foolish  who  hang  on  other  lives.  You 
bad  children  once  ?  ' 

The  old  man  came  forward  into  the  moonlight  and  sat  him- 
self down  on  a  broken  tree-root ;  he  was  very  grateful  to 
the  stranger  who  had  pitied  him ;  he  was  glad  to  break  his 
accustomed  loneliness  and  silence  by  speech. 

'  I  had  one  child ;  and  I  had  a  young  wife  whom  I  loved 
well.  How  many  ^ears  is  it  since  then  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  another 
life,  surely,  it  looKs  so  long  ago.  Madelon  lived  here — yes, 
here.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  now.  .  She  was  so  pretty, 
and  so  brown,  and  so  blithe-^just  like  one  of  the  robinr 
And  she  was  always  singing;  sometimes  I  hear  her  voic 
among  the  leaves  still.  We  b  ried  her  under  that  pine — th: 
one  with  ^  cross  cut  out  on  the  bark — but  I  always  fancy 
myself  that  her  soul  passed  in  o  one  of  the  birds.  She  was 
always  fond  of  them ;  they  were  always  fluttering  about  her. 
Is  it  possible,  think  you  ? ' 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer;  he  did  not  wish  his  fancy 
disturbed. 

'  Madelon  had  a  little  daughter;  I  did  not  care  so  much 
for  her.    Jt  seemed  cruel  that  ^hen  the  died,  that  life  stolen 
from  hers  lived  on.    You  kn  w  what  it  is  that  I  mean^ 
^.      -  X  2 
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Well,  tlie  cliild,  Madelon  too  slie  was  named,  grew  up  \  and 
I  was  very  gentle  witli  her  because  she  had  no  mother.  Thej 
said  in  the  forest  here,  and  up  at  the  chftteau,  that  she  was 
much  loyelier  than  my  Madelon  had  been.  It  might  be  so ; 
she  was  not  so  fedr  in  my  sight.  The  child  was  always  happy, 
singing  too,  making  chains  of  berries  and  flowers,  and  looking 
at  her  own  face  as  she  saw  it  in  the  lake-water.  The  great 
people  up  at  the  ch&teau — this  was  forty  years   ago   and  J 

more  what  I  talk  of  now,  and  they  were  very  gay  and  bril- 
liant there  then,  just  as  Miladi  is  now — took  a  fancy  to  her, 
and  she  went  away  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  her  service, 
they  told  me.  I  was  very  loth ;  I  was  all  alone,  and  she  had 
the  voice  of  my  Madelon.  Bat  she  wept,  and  fretted,  and 
caved,  and  said  le^e  should  die  in  the  forest.  What  could  I 
do  ?  She  was  just  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  and  if  I  had  kept 
the  caffe  closed,  she  would  have  given  me  no  song,  and  men 
would  nave  said  I  was  cruel.  So  she  went — ^pretty  volatile 
thing.  Went  where  P  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell.  She  was 
as  blithe  in  her  flight  as  any  young  pigeon.  I  suppose  she 
was  happy.  The  seasons  went  by ;  those  chesl^uts  four 
times  were  all  pink  with  their  buds ;  four  times  the  brown 
fruit  dropped  out  of  their  pods.  I  never  saw  Madelon  all 
that  time.  Bay  after  day  I  went  to  the  ch&teau ;  I  could 
hear  nothing — she  was  with  the  princess,  they  said.  I  suppose 
the  world  is  very  large,  is  it  not  P  By  and  by  that  great  lady 
came  again  to  stay  at  the  chftteau ;  I  saw  her  face  as  she  rode 
past  one  day.  By  dint  of  much  prayer  and  entreaty  I  got  to 
see  her— it  was  hard  work  for  weeks  to  do  so.  When  I  spoke 
with  her,  she  could  not  understand  me— those  great  people 
have  a  different  tongue  to  ours ;  but  she  was  very  gentle,  and 
I  could  see  she  grieved  for  me,  and  she  told  me  through  her 
servant  that  she  had  lost  sight  of  Madelon  some  years ;  that 
Ae  girl  had  been  with  her  but  a  brief  season,  and  then  had 
grown  bad,  bad,  bad,  and  had  gone  to  be  a  rich  wicked  woman 
x^ith  the  gold  of  the  nobles.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did,  what 
jL  said,  I  have  forgotten ;  it  is  long  ago.  But  they  told  me  I 
fell  down  in  some  fit ;  and  it  is  true  that  aiter  that  time  I  was 
never  strong,  and  my  left  arm  I  could  not  lift  it  again.  I  never 
blamed  the  man  that  misused  Madelon,  look  you :  if  a  woman- 
child  have  no  heart  and  no  soul,  and  longs  to  be  vile  because 
she  is  dull  in  her  home,  why  she  is  like  the  nightshade-flower — 
she  will  bear  poison,  let  you  plant  her  where  you  will.  I  never 
blamed  him ;  out  I  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  dead.  And 
do  you  know  one  thing  P — ^the  birds  have  never  sun^  blithely 
since.' 
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*  Nerer  to  you,'  Tricotrin  answered  Him  softly.  *  And  you 
have  lieard  no  more  of  her  ? ' 

*  No  more.  She  never  came  back.  "Why  should  she  P  I  anj 
only  an  old  lame  man,  and  for  the  birds  and  the  trees  and  th| 
flowers  the  girl  never  cared.  She  was  not  like  my  Madolon^ 
who  loved  them.  Yet  I  am  wrong  to  say  I  never  heard  again : 
I  did  hear  once,  twenty  or*more  years  after.  There  came  a  kti^r 
to  me ;  I  cannot  read ;  I  took  it  to  the  cur6  down  in  the  village 
yonder — not  the  one  that  is  there  now,  the  d^d  one.  He  read 
it  out  to  me ;  it  was  from  a  sailor  somewhere  in  what  they  call 
the  Eiviera.  '  It  was  a  simple  kindly  letter,  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  going  to  wed  a  pretty  child,  who  he  thought  was  my  grand- 
child, by  what  he  knew  of  her  mother's  history.  The  letter  had 
been  ten  months  in  finding  me ;  it  was  ill  addressed ;  the  priest 
replied  to  it  for  me,  but  I  never  heard  again.  So  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  I  cannot  teJl.' 

*  Might  I  see  it  ? ' 

*  Surely.    I  have  kept  it  by  me.' 

He  went  into  his  hut,  and  after  some  minutes'  absence  re 
turned  with  an  old  yellow  paper. 

'  Here  it  is ;  you  can  read  it,  I  daresay.' 

Tricotrin  topk  it,  and  read ;  it  was  barely  a  decipherable 
scrawl,  very  clumsily  and  laboriously  written — pathetic  through 
its  gentle  and  homely  simplicity.  It  set  forth  in  few  words 
that  the  writer  was  about  to  become  the  husband  of  an  orphan 
girl,  who  was  known  to  be  the  bastard  daughter  of  one  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  though  brought  up  among  the  fishing  people. 
It  went  on  to  say  that  her  mother  had  never  been  seen  on  that 
shore,  but  dyinff  lately  in  Paris  had  bequeathed  her  some 
jewels,  a  little  gold,  the  declaration  that  she  was  her  ofisprin| 
by  a  princely  lover,  and  the  injunction  to  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Aubin  Balcor  was  still 
living  in  the  forests  of  liirk.  This  was  signed  Madelon 
Ualcor,  commonly  known  as  Pearl  Eosalba,  and  had  been  dic- 
tated from  the  aving  bed  of  the  testatrix.  The  sailor  also 
wrote  that  he  would  aie  of  starvation  ere  ever  he  touched  the 
store  of  gold  and  gems ;  but  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  seek 
out  and  be  as  a  son  to  the  old  man  Aubin  Kalcor,  whom  he 
supposed  the  grandsire  of  his  beloved.  He  subscribed  him* 
seu  in  kindly-appearing  phrase,  Jean  Bruno. 

The  letter  feU  from  Tncotrin's  hand  upon  the  mossy  ground; 
he  sat  in  silence,  gazing  out  down  the  silvered  avenue  o^*  ^ines ; 
this  homely  tragedy  touched  him  at  every  turn,  and  moved 
him  with  its  deep-rooted  sachiess  that  had  darkened  three  gene* 
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rations.  What  cruel  play  of  fate's  caprices  had  thus  lodged 
the  peace  of  these  men  of  simple  soul  and  honest  love  in  the 
hands  of  these  women^  whose  impulses  led  them  from  inno- 
cence, whose  instincts  launched  them  towards  vice,  who  saw 
only  a  wearisome  sameness  in  the  passion  that  clung  to  them 
too  fondly,  who  had  no  other  thought  than  to  cheat  it,  betray 
it,  forsake  it  ?  Born  from  the  simple  peasant  girl  whose  grave 
was  made  under  the  cross-marked  pine,  they  had  uprisen,  like 
upas-trees,  destroying  all  who  rested  near  them — the  old 
eternal  mystery  of  guilt  begot  of  innocence^  of  GommoduB 
begjt  of  Antoninus. 

fie  folded  up  the  page,  and  gave  it  back  to  Salcor.  What 
avail  was  it  to  deal  him  the  fresh  pain  of  such  a  story  as  the 
sole  one  he  could  tell  of  Bruno's  wife — of  Coriolis  ? 

*  A  well-meant  tender  letter,*  he  said.  *  Did  you  never  hear 
more  from  him  ? ' 

'  Never.  The  priest  answered  for  me,  as  I  say ;  for  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  Madelon's  daughter.  But  whether  he  evei 
had  the  reply  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  No  news  came  from  him. 
It  is  best  so,  perhaps.  I  would  rather  be  left  alone  with  the 
forest.    It  knows  me  as  they  never  could  do.' 

'  And  is  there  nothing  you  desire,  then  ?  * 

*  No.     I  shall  be  glad  to  die — that  is  alL' 

*  And  leave  your  forest  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  not  leave  it.  They  will  bury  me  there  by  the  pine. 
It  will  be  same  thing,  only  quieter.  lx)'live  hardly  is  all  well 
enough  when  one  is  young.  Only  a  crust — what  matter  ?  One 
has  the  spring  of  the  deer^  the  heart  of  the  eagle,  the  speed  of 
the  hound.  But  when  one  is  old  it  is  not  worth  while.  The 
mill  takes  so  much  labour  to  turn,  and  so  little  corn  comes 
from  it.' 

With  these  words  he  rose,  and  bade  his  stranger  friend  good- 
night, and  went  within,  and  fell  upon  his  kness  before  his  little 
wooden  crucifix,  iroughly  made  from  two  pine  branches,  aiiq 
prAJ^ed  with  the  guUeless  faith  of  childhood — Iialf  senseless, 
naif  sublime.  *  .  ,    '  '. ' 

Tricotrin  remained  without,  in  the  bright  calm  mcM)nl^ght 'ot 
the  forest  aisle. 

The  belling  of  tee  deer  sounded  down  the  wind;  the  ebft 
owls  flitted  through  the  dusk;  the  glow-worms  glimmered 
underneath  the  moss ;  and  far  beyond,  across  the  wood^  in  th<| 
great  ch&teau,  the  light,  the  laughter,  the  dance,  the  song,  thq 
bve-jcst  Jmssed  the  hours  away,  as  though  there  were  no  suck 
memoried  as  crime,  or  grief,  or  shame  or  earth. 
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'  She  is  happy/  he  said,  half  aloud,  to  little  Mistign,  as  he 
looked  at  the  far-off  towers  of  the  mighty  place,  and  mused  al 
the  tragedy  hidden  beneath  the  simple  and  obscure  lives  which 
on  their  surface  bore  only  the  rough  illiterate  homeliness  of  a 
sailor's  and  a  woodman's  toil.  '  She  is  happy.  What  matter 
fche  rest  ?  She  would  have  ^one  to  the  evil  of  these  woman, 
liistigri,  if  she  had  stayed  with  us ;  not  for  the  love  of  the  sin 
or  the  sliam^,  but  for  love  of  the  ''  great  world  **  she  craved ; 
for  escape  from  the  peasant-life  she  detested ;  she  would  have 
been  like  Madelon,  like  Coriolis.  True,  there  is  scant  worth 
in  an  honour  only  reared  into  growth  under  the  hot-house  shade 
of  fiur  circmmstance.  Bat  those  frail  things  of  vrtmianhood 
are  no  stronger  than  flowers ;  they  grow  straightly,  or  crookedly, 
as  they  blossom  fti  fresh  air  or  loul ;  and  if  we  only  eare  fcnr  a 
rose  we  lead  it  up  to  the  sunlight ;  we  do  not  stamp  it  down 
into  the  swamp  in  its  bud.  I  was  a  coward,  perhaps ;  I  feared 
that  her  life  should  ever  reproach  me.  •  If  we  bad  seen  lier 
fallen^  wretched,  cursing  men,  and  by  them  cursed,  :<idiatTeii 
morse  we  should  have  felt,  you  and  I,  Mistigri !    And  yet — ' 

And  yet  ? 

Were  the  pomp,  and  the  pride,  and  the  careless  glory,  and 
the  graceful  contempt  of  the  life  th|U^  she  l^d,  so  much  nobler, 
after  all,  than  the  sin  of  Madelon,  than  the  shame  of  Coriolis  P 
Was  not  their  root  the  same  passioii,  though  th^  blossom  was 
triumph  where  the  other  fruit  had  been  bitterness?  The  one 
grew  as  the  pafaUj  whose  statery  height  and  lordly  orowa  of 
greenest  leaf  towered  in  perpetoal  summer,  the  idol  of  evecry 
passer-by ;  the  other  grew  as  the  belladonna,  whose  purplie 
brilliancy  of  flower  tunied  into  the  poison  tiiat  bore  death  to 
all  toyers  with  it,  cursed  aloud  as  men  left  it  on  the  highway  to 
be  trodden  down  by  each  strange  foot ;  but  they  smang  alike 
from  the  same  soil  of  ambitious  desire;  they  were  alikttluined 
by  the  same  winds  of  impatient  and  &veriah  longing. 

The  one  carried  a  green  crown  of  honour ;  the  odier  but  acrid 
buries  of  slaughter;  yet  the  sap  feeding  their  veins  were  the 
same — it  was  me  passion  of  the  feminine  instinct  for  pleafiure, 
forgain,  and  for  homage. 

The  passion  that  has  cursed  the  earth  since  the  primeval 
age ;  as  the  Hebrew  poets  saw,  even  in  the  days  of  the  world's 
youth,  when  they  created  its  parallel  and  paral)le  in  the  meta* 
phorical  poem  of  Eve,  in  the  allegorical  picture  c£  Edeiu 
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At  noon  the  following  day  he  went  up  the  vast  flight  of  stepa 
that  led  from  the  gardens  to  the  doors  of  the  raaguiflcent  feudal 
pile,  palace  and  fortress  in  one,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  the 
I  hill,  tlironed  amid  its  darkling  pine  woods. 
I  '  The  Duchesse  de  lAik  is  within  P '  he  asked  of  a  group  of 
footmen,  clad  in  scarlet  and  white  and  gold,  lounging  inside 
the  courts,  that  were  like  the  great  courts  of  Versailles. 

One  of  them  raised  his  insolent  head  with  a  low  laugh. 

'The  Duchesa  lefb  here  early  to-day;  she  is^one  to  the 
royal  marriage  at  Madrid.' 

He  tumea,  and  passed  away  down  the  great  marble  stairs 
without  answer. 

*  What  could  that  fellow  want  with  our  lady  P '  said  the  foot* 
man  to  his  peers.  '  If  she  had  been  here  she  would  never  have 
■een  him — 9k  strolling  player  with  a  ftddle  at  his  back/ 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

Thx  snow  fell  once  more  thickly  over  the  roof  and  streetii 
of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  the  little  by-lane  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  wherein  M^re  Rose 
had  dwelt,  all  the  quaint  angles  andf  gables  and  jutting  angles 
were  white  with  the  fallen  Akes ;  all  the  leaded  dusky  panes 
were  glittering,  yet  dim  with  frost ;  the  empty  linnet's  cage  had 
icicles  around  it,  in  lieu  of  the  lime  or  the  lilac-bough  that  had 
used  to  hang  above  it.  M^re  Rose  was  dead ;  and  the  linnet  was 
dead  also.  The  casements  of  the  coffee-house  w^e  dosed  against 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold ;  there  were  no  music  in  the  streets,  no 
laugh  on  the  crisp  air ;  for  the  populace  of  this  quarter  were 
«xceeding  poor,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the  winter-time.  Across 
the  road,  at  the  window  where  the  grisette  had  been  wont  to 
•it,  sewing  her  rose-coloured  skirt  for  a  students'  ball,  the 
■huttera  were  fastened ;  the  owners  of  the  dwelling  were  gone 
to  prison  for  debts  that  they  owed  for  bread  and  vegetables. 

Though  it  was  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year,  there  were 
no  mirth,  no  gaiety,  no  greetings,  little  movement  in  the  pa»> 
sage-way ;  there  were  only  a  ragged  child  raking  in  the  snow 
for  bits  of  offal,  and  a  fat  pampered  cat,  the  savage  pet  of  a 
biktcheri  watching  to  seize  a  bird,  whose  halt-frozen  aea^y- 
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weighted  wings  dragged  it  slowly  through  ihe  descending 
snow. 

Tricotrin  stood  at  his  garret  lattice,  and  looked  down  a  while 
upon  the  desolation.  It  was  the  day  of  the  city's  uttermost 
rejoicing ;  but  there  was  no  rejoicing  here. 

Even  the  elastic  mirth  of  the  national  temper  was  killed 
under  the  cold  and  the  hunger,  that  came  with  a  season  of 
almost  unexampled  severity. 

Like  the  attic  of  Teufelsdrockh, '  in  the  highest  house  of  the 
Wahngasse,'  it  was  his  watch-tower,  whence  he  '  could  behold 
all  the  life-circulation  of  the  city.'  With  Teufelsdrockh  he 
could  say, '  I  look  down  into  that  wasp-nest,  or  bee-hive,  and 
witness  their  wax-laying  and  honey-making,  and  poison-brew- 
ing and  choking  by  sulphur.  Prom  the  place  esplanade,  where 
music  plays  while  serene  highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals, 
down  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door-sill  the  aged  widow, 
knitting  for  a  thin  Hvelihood,  sits  to  feel  the  afternoon  sun — 
I  see  it  ail.' 

Saw  it — with  that  far-reaching,  clear,  penetrating  yision  which 
belongs  only  to  that  mind  which  men,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
have  called  the  poet's ;  which  by  the  infinitude  of  sympathy 
attains  to  the  infinitude  of  comprehension ;  which  understands 
all  because  it  feels  all  things ;  and  which  withholds  the  largeness 
of  its  justice,  and  the  insight  of  its  tenderness,  ^b  little  from 
the  palace  as  from  the  hovel,  from  the  throes  of  ambition  as 
from  the  travaU  of  poverty. 

He  looked  out  from  his  attic  window  upon  the  snowy  morn- 
ing. The  ragged  child  fled  away  with  a  scream  as  an  old  tin 
pot  was  flung  at  his  head  from  a  doorway  near  with  a  shower  of 
curses ;  the  cat  bounced  on  the  frozen  fluttering  bird,  that  gave 
its  life  up  with  scarcely  an  effort  at  resistance. 

A  little  way  farther  on,  the  child,  haying  been  punished 
while  innocent,  deemed  it  as  well  to  be  guilty,  and  snatched  a 
roll  from  a  baker's  stall  unperceived,  and  darted  out  of  sight  with 
his  theft ;  the  cat,  having  been  successful  in  killing  her  prey, 
choked  herself  with  the  broken  bones  and  bloody  feathers,  yet 
beat  off  with  tooth  and  talon  a  weakly  kitten  that  ca:ept  timidly 
near  her  for  the  scraps  of  ruffled  plumage  that  were  left. 

*  So  the  year  begins,*  he  thought,  '  with  two  fables  set  in 
motion — the  famine  that  is  turned  to  guilt  by  unjust  punish- 
ment ;  the  greed  that  success  makes  savage  ana  venomous.  Be- 
tween them  they  make  up  the  world.  And  here  qne  pities  the 
lad,  one  is  enraged  with  the  cat ;  but  neither  our  pity  nor  our 
rage  will  make  up  the  lost  loaf  to  the  baker,  or  the  lost  life  to 
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the  bird.  There  is  the  toughest  puzzle  of  the  problem.  Neither 
our  compassion  nor  our  anger  is  of  much  use,  after  all/ 

The  half  entangled  metaphorical  fancies  drifted  idly  through 
his  brain  as  the  baker  discoyered  his  missing  roll  with  outcries 
and  lamentations,  and  the  cat  dealt  its  feeble  fellow  a  final 
stroke  that  sent  it  shrieking  into  a  cellar. 

Thus  the  year  commenced  on  the  chill  bleak  biting  morning 
of  its  first  day. 

He  turned  from  the  lattice  as  *  small,  pale,  black-eyec 
maiden  brought  him  his  coffee  and  roll.  He  gaye  her  a  little 
piece  of  silyer. 

*  Here,  More,  take  that  to  your  friend  B&16  over  the  way. 
%11  him  I  saw  a  lad  run  off  with  one  of  his  loaves  just  this 
iboment;  and  I  know  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it  with  wheat  at 
the  price  it  is,  and  his  two  old  people  to  keep  all  the  winter 
through.' 

The  girl  nodded,  and  went  off  willingly  with  a  bright  laugh. 
The  baker  was  a  fayourite  with  her — a  good-hearted  laborious 

Jouth  from  the  Cayennes,  who  had  hard  work  to  maintain  single- 
anded  two  helpless  aged  women,  one  blind,  the  otherparalysed, 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  if  ever  his  bread-shop  should 
be  closed,  would  be  turned  out  upon  public  charity.  Ben^  loved 
^e  black  eyes  of  the  little  Flore  right  well ;  but  there  was  no 
chance  that  he  could  marry  her  while  those  two  old  women 
should  sit  on  either  side  of  hisstoye,  needing  all  the  warmth  its 
scanty  fuel  could  yield.  He  got  no  gratitude  and  no  thanks  fbr 
it;  the  two  women  muttered  and  crooned  against  him- day  and 
night  because  the  roomwas  so  small,  the  tiled  floor  so  cold,  the 
coffise  BO  rough,  the  sugar  so  scanty,  the  bread  so  stale,  the  soup 
BO  flavourless ;  but  he  went  on  uncomplainingly  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty  to  them,  in  that  almost  unconscious  self-sacri- 
fice which  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  things  found  under  the 
*  sidphur  choking'  of  the  lives  or  the  poor. 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Tricotrin  broke  off  a  great  piece  of 
bis  own  roll,  and  scattered  it  in  crumbs  upon  his  winaow-sill, 
and  on  the  stone  ledge  that  ran  beneath  it.  The  robins  and 
tb«  sparrows  soon  fluttered  to  the  feast. 

'  TberA ! '  he  said  to  Mistigri  with  a  laugh.  '  Do  you  see, 
little  one  ?  That  is  iust  about  the  measure  of  all  we  social  philo- 
sophers ever  contribute  to  the  redressing  of  the  worid's  wrong- 
domgs — save  one  starving  songster  out  of  a  million,  and  amend 
one  theft  out  of  ten  thousand  millions.  A  fine  thing  to  crow 
over  and  be  proud  of,  truly!  Perhaps  the  cat  is  the  wkest 
moralist  of  all  of  us,  alter  alL    '*  I  am  fat|  I  have  talons,  I  cxt 
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bo  canning  andatroDg  at  once,  aud  thereforelean  be  sacoeisful," 
■he  SBT8.  "Whj  should  a  I  ittle  wretched  bird,  half  dead  alreadj, 
irith  (benched  nings  and  mAV  empty  of  food,  not  periah  to  giyo 
me  a  succulent  morsel  t "  That  is  tbe  cat's  argument ;  it  is  the 
argument  of  the  ^annw  everywhere.  And  tbe  birds  somehow 
or  other,  always  leave  tbe  safety  of  their  high  roof-tops  and 
their  ambient  air  to  come  down  where  the  cat  sits,  because, 
tbough  within  reach  of  hn*  claws,  they  thus  get  warmth  And 
cmmbs  and  wool  for  their  neatv  wbere  she  is.  And  so  the 
nations  ever  leave  their  liberties,  and  their  simplicities,  and 
their  hardy  freedoms,  and  the  roof-tops  of  their  republics,  if  by 
cbance  they  have  ever  flown  so  far,  to  oluflter  round  some  fiercA 
tjfrtmnit,  subtle  and  stroig  in  one,  because,  though  they  are 

SDcked  and  slain  by  talon  and  fang  to  sate  insatiate  greed,  they 
ad  food  easier  to  be  got,  and  the  wherewithal  to  line  their 
nests  more  abundant,  where  a  despot  feeds  his  mob  into  a 
proletariat,  than  where  there  were  ouly  the  freedom  of  tbe  air 
and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain-tops.  Tbe  cat  kills;  ar,  but 
each  foolish  bird  deems  thnt  he  himself  will  have  the  good  luck 
to  escape  her ;  and  each  comes  down  to  fatten  on  the  refuse  she 
has  left  on  her  plateasa  lure  for  him.  There  is  always  the  cat 
for  the  sparrow— the  it/rannis  for  the  republic — that  once  bas 
learnt  to  covet.' 

And  with  that  piece  of  political  apologue  to  Mistigri,  he 
saye  her  a  cup  of  hot  milk,  from  which  she  drank  with  dainty 
udy's  ways,  and  which  she  enjoyed  more  than  she  did  the 
political  moraUsing,  and  betook  hunself  to  his  own  breakfkat. 

It  was  noon;  and  ho  had  long  before  giren  his  new-year 
greeting  to  the  honsehold,  and  tendered  and  received  the  sinlple 
gifts,  which  in  this  quarter  carried  alike  a  pleasure  and 
a  sincerity  unknown  where  gold  went  by  bandfUls  to  tbe 
buying  of  treasures  mode  wortblesa  and  wearisome  by  bade- 
UOTod  custom.  .  ■     '    ■  ,•:■■, 

There  was  one  gift  that  had  made  Ms  own  heart  quidt^n 

with  a  throb  of " "  '  " "  "*' "     ' 

It  had  coi 
the  hands  of 
wandered,  ii 
ambitions  ai 
seething  imj 
ttte  Honhesi 
tfow  aboVe't 
Iri^eretbeG 
dw  Wufof 
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Foasfcing  chestnuts.  It  was  the  model  of  a  ship,  cut  out  of  oak 
that  was  dark  as  ebony  from  long  burial  beneath  sea-water.  It 
had  been  carved  with  exceeding  skill  and  patience,  with  no 
better  instruments  than  a  rude  clasp-knife  and  an  ojster-shell 
ground  to  a  fine  edge ;  and  had  been  polished  with  the  sands  of 
the  shore  till  it  shone  like  black  marble  where  it  stood  against 
the  white-washed  wall* 

On  it  was  cut: 

'BioB  TO  Tbiootbik.* 

It  bad  been  the  work  of  several  long  winters,  shaped  to  the 
measure  of  the  beating  sea,  fashioned  to  the  diet  ira  of  the 
storm-wind. 

To  every  other  eye  it  was  a  toy,  something  clumsily  made* 
perchance,  as  by  a  fisherman's  rough  hands  and  iU^suited 
tools ;  the  mere  model  in  old  wreck- wood  of  a  fishing-smack. 
But  to  him  it  bore  a  story  of  a  life  redeemed,  of  a  life  con- 
quered, of  a  life  saved  from  the  hell  of  its  own  passions  by 
justice  and  by  patience ;  a  story  of  self-conquest  as  great,  of 
self-denial  as  strong,  of  travail  with  temptation  as  bitter,  of  ex- 
piation in  pain  as  long-enduring,  as  were  ever  symbolised  by 
the  white  crucifix  above  cathedral  altars. 

It  had  come  far  to  him :  come  from  that  iron-bound,  furious, 
terrific  coast  upon  the  western  waters,  where  he  had  dwelt  for 
three  years  asunder  from  the  world,  and  away  from  all  its  beauty 
and  its  joy,  that  he  might  dra^  one  human  life  from  the  black- 
ness of  its  guilt,  as  he  would  have  dragged  it  from  the  seizure 
of  the  waves. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  from  that  old  Armorican  shore ; 
and  it  had  moved  him  strangely,  speaking  to  him  with  a  voice 
that  he  alone  could  hear. 

'  Chut  \  Mistigri,'  he  said  softly,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it  where 
he  sat.  *  I  was  wrong  to  say  there  are  only  the  cat  and  the 
sparrows,  onl^  the  tyrannis  and  the  proletariat ; — are  there  not 
ever,  if  we  will  only  look  for  them,  some  battle  to  be  fought, 
some  patience  to  be  needed,  some  vileness  to  be  wrestled  with, 
some  greatness  to  be  rescued?  Bah,  little  one !  If  we  only 
all  remembered  that,  and  occupied  ourselves  with  that,  we 
should  be  doing  more  good  than  by  raving  about  the  cat's  talons, 
and  blaming  the  sparrows  for  not  living  on  hill-tops  like 
eagles  I ' 

Mistigri  fibished  her  milk,  inattentive  to  his  discourae;  in 
her  secret  heart  she  sympathised  much  with  the  cats,  little  with 
the  BDaiTows,  not  at  all  with  the  eagles.  Mistign  had  been 
rearea  in  the  atmosphere  of  republictuiism ;  like  maay  dem<v 
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ents  bj  edaeatioiiy  she  only  reallj  admired  tiie  tyranms^  and 
had  she  liyed  in  the  days  of  Dictatorship,  would  have  sat  upon 
Sulla's  shoulder. 

Tricotrin  rose,  put  on  his  loose  coat  of  furs,  thrust  her  gently 
into  his  breast-poKsket,  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

The  kitten  which  had  been  driven  away  had  returned,  and 
haying  eaten  up  the  blood'^flecked  feathers  had  set  itself  to 
watch  upon  its  own  account. 

'There!'  murmured  Tricotrin  to  the  monkey.  *Yoti  see 
that  is  always  the  way — ^it  is  neyer  the  tyrannis  that  is  the 
sole  eyil ;  there  are  always  the  blood-suckers  that  seize  what 
the  chief  talcm  has  spared,  there  are  always  the  followers  and 
imitators  who  multiply  one  evil  into  a  nundred.  The  hill- 
tops are  cold,  my  good  friend-sparrows,  but  belieye  me  they 
are  far  better.' 

The  proletarian  sparrows,  howeyer,  disregarded  him,  and 
continued  to  put  themselyes  within  cats'  reach,  for  sake  of  the 
crumbs  of  food  lefb  on  the  platter,  as  he  turned  out  of  the  pas« 
sage-way  and  took  his  road  to  cross  the  riyer  into  the  aristocratic 
quarters  of  Paris. 

These  were  thronged,  busy,  mirthful,  glittering,  with'the  gay 
crowds  of  holiday-makers  and  gifb-buyers ;  he  paid  no  heed  to 
anything  he  saw  upon  the  way,  not  loitermg  as  his  habit  was 
for  jest,  or  act,  or  indolent  amusement  with  the  humorous  of  the 
town,  but  pressing  straight  onward  into  the  patrician  parts  he 
Boudit. 

Sis  eyes  were  eager,  anxious,  clouded,  sunlit,  all  at  onee : 
like  the  eyes  of  one  who  goes  to  what  is  half  anguish  and 
half  ecstasy. 

He  paused  at  length  before  the  massiye  metal  gates  of  a 
great  court. 

In  years  long  gone  by,  when  in  scorching  midsummer  wea- 
ther the  blood  of  men  had  been  heated  to  feyer-heat,  and  broken 
into  sanguinary  act  as  oyer-ripe  grass  breaks  into  fliune,  a  great 
mob  had  beaten  in  with  maddened  blows  those  strong-wrought 
brazen  gates,  and  forced  themselyes  into  the  court  within,  and 
spread  oyer  it  like  a  flood,  and  sworn  to  sack  and  bum  all  that 
they  beheld.  And  ^ey  had  been  driyen  back  by  him,  scourged 
with  his  scornful  rebuke  as  with  the  stripes  of  a  whip,  as  he 
sayed  tiie  Lirii  Palace  from  destruction. 

Now  he  went  thither — doubtful  how  he  should  gain  admit- 
tance through  the  flippant,  idle,  insolent  herd  of  lackeys  and  of 
pages  that  lounged  through  their  indolent  days  in  its  hallB  and 
ts  corridors. 
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•  *  Your  duchess  is  viriUe  ? '  he  asked  of  them,  as  orossbigibe 
great  court  he  entered  the  first  hall,  lofbj,  vaulted,  all  of  white 
marhle^  with  only  touches  of  dead  gold  and  of  deep  purple  to 
break  its  purity  and  vastness. 

'  She  is  come  from  Spain ;  but  she  will  not  be  likely  to  re- 
ceiye  you ! '  said  oneof  tbegtoup  of  pages,  with  sneering  impu- 
dence glancing  at  the  new-comer,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  mad 
bohemian,  whom  the  people  cherished,  but  who  was  neyer  se^i 
Auywhwe  save  in  hovels,  and  wine-shops,  and  thieves'  haunts, 
and  artists'  attics. 

'  That  question  is  not  for  you  to  ask  or  to  decide,'  said 
Tricotrin  tranquilly.  *  Go — and  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am 
here.* 

*  And  who  may  ''I "  be  P '  scoffed  the  page,  incensed  at  the 
tone  and  at  the  words. 

'Tricotrin,'  he  answered  sim|>lyv  ^Play  no  loneer  with 
phrases ;  do  your  errand,  and  bring  me  word  iriiat  her  pies- 
sure  is.* 

l^e  page  loitered,  sorely  inclined  to  test  the  patience  of  his 
adversary  under  insolence  and  torment ;  but  something  fearful 
of  such  sdlf-indulgence,  sent  the  message  through  othw  servants 
to  her  chamberlam,  who  took  it  sullenly,  not  without  reluctanoe 
and  wonder ;  though  he  was  aware  that  the  new-comer  had  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  late  master,  and  had  done  him  greai. 
service  in  days  of  revolution.  /> 

The  chamberlain  passed  through  several  chambers,  pieture- 
eabinets,  and  reception-rooms,  and  entered  at  length  an  spatrt- 
ment  looking  on  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  h^l ;  an  octa- 
gon, all  azure,  and  silver,  and  tempered  light,  and  delicate 
fragrance,  with  walls  after  Boucher,  and  tiie  laughing  Hours 
imitated  from  Correggio  dancing  in  a  joyous  band  around  i^ 
eeiling. 

Sunk  among  cushions  was  tbe  most  lovely  woman  of  her 
time  and  of  her  court.  The  fire  gleams  flashed  on  the  silk  folds 
of  skirts,  whose  n^ligence  was  the  supreme  perfection  of  art ; 
her  fair,  hands  glowed  with  rings ;  and  as  she  glanced  mt  a  book 
tiiat  lay  upon  her  lap,  she  toyed  with  a  Polichinelle,  whose  bells 
were  of  gold,  whose  tambourme  was  circled  with  pearls,  and  who 
had  xsost  that  morning  seven  hundred  firancs. 

Around  her  were  strewn  jewel-caskets,  bonbon^boxes,  boa> 
quets,  playthings,  marvellous  in  ingenuity  and  extravagance, 
rans  of  eveiT  make  and  of  inconceivable  costliness,  aU  that 
fEUicy  could  faahion,  and  riches  be  wasted  on,  as  though  every 
shop  in  Paris  had  been  emptied  there,  in  the  lavishness  of  the 
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new-year  o£EeruigB«  And  at  a  third  of  them  she  had  not 
looked. 

Inhere  is  a  wild  and  wayward  destiny  in  life  which  ever  loadi 
fruition  with  satiety. 

Lost  in  languid,  sunny,  yictorions  musing,  she  did  not  hear 
her  servant's  entrance  until  he  had  approached  her,  and  spok«n 
the  few  words  of  the  message  with  hesitating  deference,  and 
scarcely  concealed  expectancy  of  a  refusal. 

She  started  slightly,  and  over  her  face  swept  tor  a  moment 
a  shadow  of  annoyance,  mingled  with  another  feeling  that  har 
astute  attendant  could  pct  analyse.  Both  wero  instantly 
banished ;  she  answered  with  tranquil  indifference^ 

'  Certainly.    Admit  him  here.* 

Her  chamberlain  backed  out  from  her  presence,  filled  with  a 
curiosity  that  he  dared  not  utter.  A  &w  minutes  went  by, 
then  into  her  chamber  was  ushered,— *one,  who  to  her  con- 
science, her  memory,  and  her  life,  was  a  Beproach. 

He  bent  his  head  before  her,  and  stood  still»  without  adyanc- 
ing,  while  the  attendants  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

She,  with  a  flush  oyer  the  fairness  of  her  brow,  rose  with  her 
hands  outstretched,  her  xich  silks  and  laces  trailing  round  her, 
her  loveliness  shrined  in  the  daszling  heaps  of  her  slarewn  new- 
year  gifts.  Her  first  impulse  was  of  proud  shameful  pain; 
her  next  of  conscience-strLcken  and  awakening  loyallr. 

He  shaded  bis  eyes  one  moment  with  his  h^d  with  the  ges- 
ture of  one  whom  the  sun  blinds,  then  came  to  her  and  took lier 
own  hands  in  his  in  sil^ice.  There  was  no  one  near  to  witness 
how  a  bohemian  was  received  by  a  great  lady. 

'  Viva ! ' — that  was  all  he  said ;  but  in  the  single  word  was  a 
caress  and  a  benediction  beyond  all  that  longer  utterance 
could  have  given. 

She,  a  proud  and  splendid  woman,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  and  the  dauntlessness  of  empire,  shrank  slightly  as  she 
heard  it;  it  was  fraught  with  all  that  she  would  have  buried  in 
oblivion  for  ever  3  it  recalled  aU  that  galled,  and  fretted,  and 
embittered  her  cloudless  and  haughty  life.  With  tiiat  word 
came  back  to  her  all  the  shame  she  burned  to  ignore  and  forget, 
as  though  it  had  never  been ;  it  brought  with  it  all  the  echoes 
of  that  early  and  innocent  affection, to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  faithless  and  disloyal 

She  was  cold,  while  she  knew  coldness  so  base ;  she  was 
restless  under  his  gaze,  tiiough  she  knew  that  so  much  love 
looked  on  her  in  it ;  she  was  stung  with  impatience  and  with 
false  pride,  though  she  knew  that  in  him  she  ^^  ^^^  saviour 
pf  her  existence. 
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It  bad  been  years  since  she  had  beheld  him,  and  in  those 
jears  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  poison  of  vanity  had  eaten 
far  into  the  purer  gold  of  her  nature. 

*  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you !  'she  murmured,  as  she 
drew  her  hands  firom  his  hold  gently,  and  sank  among  the 
cushions  of  her  coucb,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him. 

*  Nay, — not  longer  than  is  best,  he  answered  her,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  'You  had  seen  me  oftener  had  you 
missed  the  sight  of  me.  But  that  was  not  probable;  not 
possible.* 

She  hurriedly  began  to  utter  the  denial  that  courtesy  com- 
pelled and  gratitude  required. 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  slight,  but  of  authority. 

*  Hush !  No  disclaimer  against  truth  out  of  courtesy  to  me. 
Think  you  I  cease  to  know  your  heart  better  than  you  know  it 
yourself?  Ton  forgot  me;  it  was  natural,  inevitable.  Why 
not  P — ^why  not  P  * 

There  was  an  unconscious  pathos  and  wistfulness  in  his  ac- 
cent ;  as  though,  against  himself  and  his  rights  which  arrai^ed 
her,  he  pleaded  excuse  for  the  negligence  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  one  who  owed  him  her  rescue  from  the  grave. 

Her  eyelids  fell ;  her  forehead  flushed ;  the  imperial  coquette 
felt  humbled  in  her  own  sight, 

'  You  deem  me  very  base,'  she  murmured. 

*  Base  ?  No.  Only, — a  woman  !  Long  ago  did  I  not  tell 
thee  how  it  would  be  with  me  anJ  thee  P  i  knew  the  world's 
work.  Thou  didst  not, — then.  But  I  do  not  blame  thee, 
Viva.' 

His  phrase  had  changed  insensibly  into  the  fiuniliar  '  thou  ;' 
and  his  eyes,  as  they  dwelt  upon  her,  had  the  yearning  love  of 
lover,  husband,  father,  poet,  all  blended  in  one  passion, — a  pas- 
sion mighty  as  death,  and  which  would  live  and  die,  holdino: 
eternal  Sleice. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  heard,  she  breathed  quickly  with 
agitation :  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  old,  warm,  reverent  ten- 
derness stirred  from  its  embers  in  her  heart;  and  yet, — it 
seemed  so  hard  that  one  should  live  who  knew  what  she  had 
been,  it  seemed  so  bitter  thfit  one  should  look  on  her  who  could 
remember  her  the  child  of  charity ! 

He  watched  her,  reading  well  her  thoughts';  and  gazing  at 
the  marvellous  change  wrought  in  her ;  at  the  perfection,  as  of 
some  superb  tropical  flower,  to  which  her  early  promise  had 
expanded,  at  the  magic  whereby  the  fair  child  that  he  had 
known  had  altered  into  this  magnificent  patridan. 
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A  young  girl,  lovely  as  a  poet's  ideal  of  Gretclien,  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Loire-side  queen  of  tho  vintage  feast ;  but  a 
woman,  superb  as  a  sculptor's  dream  of  Aspasia,  was  before 
him  now.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  then  turned  away  as  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  unbearable  agony. 

*  Good  God !     How  changed  you  are !  * 

She  smiled,  a  dreamy,  haughty,  careless  smile.  She  knew 
it  well,  and  was  proud  of  the  change  that  to  him  was  so  bitter. 
Yet  something  in  the  phrase  jarred  on  her :  she  had  so  long 
tried  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  been  otherwise  than  what  she 
was  now,  that  the  trial  had  brought  success  with  herself,  and 
self-persuasion  had  almost  induced  self-deception. 

^d  she  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  even  divine,  the  anguish 
that  change  bore  for  him. 

It  was  never  betrayed.  She  knew  well  that  he  loved  her : 
but  she  never  dreamed  how  he  loved  her.  It  was,  a  martyrdom, 
without  even  the  reward  of  recognition. 
^  I  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  changed,*  she  answered 
him  musingly.  *  Do  you  know — do  you  know — it  seems  scarcelj 
possible  to  me  that  I  could  ever  have  been  the  child  yot»  kneH 
and  succoured  ? ' 

*  Does  it  ? '  he  replied  gently ;  for  he  never  lost  gentleness 
to  her,  however  deeply  she  might  wound  him.  '  That  is  very 
natural,  I  daresay.  Tes:  it  is  inevitable  you  should  be 
changed ;  and  in  much  more  than  mere  form.  You  have  a 
ioffy  station.  Viva  ? ' 

*  xes,' — her  delicate  brows  contracted;  the  Duchesse  de 
Lirii,  whom  none  ever  addressed  save  by  titles  of  dignity  and 
reverence,  could  have  wished  that  familiar  pet-name  of  her 
childliood,  that  relic  of  her  foundling's  estate,  dropped  out  for 
ever  into  oblivion. 

*  You  have  the  whole  of  the  Liri  properties  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Everv  acre ;  every  sou.  He  had  not  a  living  relative.  He 
could  will  them  where  he  would.' 

'  His  was  a  great  nature — ^a  noble  nature.* 

*  He  was  most  generous, — ^yes.' 

*  Did  he  suffer  much  ?  * 

*  Not  much — ^I  trust.  He  died  in  my  absence ;  but  calmly 
and  painlessly,  they  assured  me.' 

*  X  on  regretted  him  ? ' 

The  colour  flushed  her  face  again. 

*  Not  so  much  as  I  ought ;  I  knew  that  well  at  the  time.  1 
regretted  his  mother's  death  far  more*  I  grew  to  love  her 
wSl,  and  she  loved  me.* 
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'  But  80  did  he — Ood  knows ! ' 

*  Ah,  yes ! — ^far  more  than  I  merited,  you  would  say,  ,  That 
I  am  sure.  Bat  one  cannot  love  merely  because  one  is  loYed, 
you  know  ?  He  was  most  good,  most  gentle,  most  thoughtful 
tor  me,  and  I  owed  him  very  much ;  but — ' 

*  He  was  nothing  to  you !  No ;  you  have  had  too  much 
tenderness  in  your  life  to  know  its  worth.  You  are  surfeited 
with  it,  and  it  is  valueless.  Had  you  had  but  a  few  crumbs 
instead  of  such  abundant  banquets,  you  would  feol  very  differ- 
ently. Bread  is  tasteless  to  the  ricb  man :  but  bread  to  the 
poor  man  is  as  the  apples  of  paradise.  He  was  aware  that 
you  cared  nothing  for  him  ?  * 

*  He  must  have  been  so.  I  never  used  dissimulation.  They 
made  me  very  happy,  and  1  liked  them — thus ;  but  I  neve? 
professed  attsichment  I  did  not  feel.  Besides — ^I  have  no  be- 
lief in  that  idyllic  folly  they  call  "  love ! " ' 

*  You  have  not  ? ' — She  had  no  belief  in  love,  while  over  her 
life  watched  a  love  exhaustless,  unrepaid,  purified  to  sublixuityy 
and  free  from  one  murmur  of  reproach  against  her  1 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 

*  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  * 
'Shall  I  tell  you?' 
•Surely.' 

*  Well — I  thought  that  the  foundling,  who  was  mine,  would 
have  flung  back,  as  disgrace  and  insult,  the  bribe  of  a  silver 
coin  that  should  have  been  offered  her  to  purchase  a  single 
kiss  from  her  lips.  But  the  aristocrat,  with  whose  life  I  have 
nothing  to  do^  had  so  little  of  that  true  pride  left^.that  she 
saw  no  shame  in  bartering  for  gold  and  rank  all  her  youth,  aU 
her  beauty,  all  her  soul ! ' 

The  simplicity  of  the  words  had  a  grand  rebuke,  a  rebuk^ 
that  stung  her  keenly.  She  had  enough  still  in  her  of  tte 
temper  which  had  made  her  loathe  her  young  Ipv^r's.  gojden 
to^s,  to  make  her  now  feel  every  barb  of  the  censure  to  the 
quick. 

*  You  blame  me  because  I  am  married  I'  she  murmured, 
with  an  impatient  irritation. 

*  Because  you  married  without  love.  The  woman  who  ioew 
so  sells  herself  as  utterly  as,  and  little  leias  basely  than,  )th^ 
courtesan.' 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  offence.  Truth  lay  in  his 
words ;  and  unwelcome  truth,  with  its  severity  and  its  naked- 
ness,  was  an  outrage  that  never  approached  her  graceful  pre« 
lence. 
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*  Tou.-speak  strongly  on  a  «ingijJar  subject,*  sUe  answered 
coldly. ,/ 1  am  not  accustomeid  to  such  language.  I  view  mar- 
riage as  the  world,  I  believe,  views  it^;  and  at  the  time  of  mj 
own  you  were  informed  of  it,  and  you  offered  nonobjections — * 

\1  bade  you  do  as  you  desired.  It  was  not  for  mo  to  stand 
between  you  and  the  magnificence  you  coveted  and  CQuld  ob^ 
tain.  You  knew  what  I  thought,  full  well.  But  I  have  not 
Gomd  hither  to  upbraid  you  for  that  which  is  past. .  I  pitied 
the  man  who  spent  his  whole  soul  on  vou,  and  bought  your 
loveliness  tlu*ough  his  wealth,  and  found  that,  squander  what 
be  would,  he.could  not  buy  one  throb  of  tenderness,  one  pulse 
of  warmth !    I  pitied  him  from  my  heart— * 

*  Others  envied  him  J ' 

There  were  all  the  insolence  of  supreme  vanity,  all  the  sove^ 
reignty.  of  supr^tne  triumph,  in  the  accent  with  wnicb  the  brief 
phrase  was  uttered. 

'  They  might  do  so.     I  was  not  among  them/  he  answered 

gravely.  '  He  purchased  a  bird  without  a  song,  %  rose  wjthput 
agranc^,  a  sun  without  warmth.  For — he  bought  your  bcn^uiy 
without  a  soul !  And  you  left  him  to  die  in  your  absence  If,^ 
.  Her  white  delicate  teeth  bit  the  lower  lip  of  her  bow-like 
mouth.  She  moved  impatiently,  contemptuously.  She,— ^ 
whom  none  ever  crossed  or  contradicted  in  ner  sli^test  whim 
or  caprice,— to  be  arraigned  and  censured  by  a  wa^cLerer^  i| 
))ohemian,  an  outcast !  For  thus  in  her  thopghis  she  clasp^ed 
now  tHered^mer  of  her  life.         '  ..-     ,,r 

'  You  are  angered  because  I  say  this  thing,'  he  pursued.  . '  I 
will  say  no  mpre.  You  chose  ta  ^ured  with  him  because  ISe  was 
noble,  he  was  of  great  ricjies,  he  could  give  you  a  lofty  sta^ 
tion — *  •;.;•..:. 

-  ^  Who  else  would  have  done  .sp  r '  she  mtenjupted  binj.pas- 
sionately.  '  Ton  fbrget !  I  had  no  namei,  no,  parejutage; though 
means  were/pund:^  hide  this^<and  give  me. ijjii  semblance 
foreign  origin^  There  was  not  ^anotherof  such .  rank  ^lijf 
that  could  havje  wedded  one  uxider  such  social  ban  as  mine 
without  exposure  of  it ;  there  was  not  another  man  whp  poul4 
have  concealed  the  truth  from  tiie  woild  as  he  ppjud,  nor  froo^ 
whom  it  could  have,  bjeei^withh^ld.V       \    ^      ..    q.  .;*. .  -t  v. 

^Nq  ;  and  therefparefpi;  that  oaniie  you.  sold  yow^lf  to  him* 
I  r^ea;t  the  wx)rd  that^gallsyou so. greatly..  B^iitis^ecisely 
because  this,  ^^an  loved ,  you  so  tender^,  SP:  generously^  so  jxu 
tiently,  that  your  sin  against  him  was.sp  dark..  ;  l^o^  topk  aK 
and  repaid  him  nothing  in  the  <mly  coin  you  hacTto  gtye; ,  and 
when  he  died  jou  were  only — ^in  jour^l^^artr-conibBnt  to  be  iw> 
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noon  left  free,  to  be  so  soon  unchained  to  enjoy  all  the  posses- 
sions that  he  gaye  without  the  burden  on  them  of  their  giyer's 
Kfe/ 

Sbe  was  silent ;  but  the  hand  which  had  let  faD  the  Poll- 
chinelle  beat  impatiently  on  the  mosaic  table  beside  her  couch, 
and  a  shadow  of  vehement  offence,  mingled  with  something  of 
repentance  and  of  consciousness,  darkeued  her  fair  and  serene 
face.  She  knew  that  he  read  her  soiQ  with  all  his  olden  ac- 
curacy; she  knew  that  he  spoke  what  was  but  the  simple 
truth. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  felt  steal  on  her  the  wonder  whicn 
since  she  had  known  the  world,  had  often  come  across  her 
mind,  as  to  whence  arose  that  strange  and  strong  tmlikeness 
betwixt  his  fortunes  and  his  bearing. 

She — ^grown  keenly  critical,  scomfnlly  indifferent,  and  very 
difBcult  to  impress-^was  struck  as  she  iad  never  been  with 
the  authority,  the  dignity,  the  kingliness  of  his  manner,  the 
pure  accent  of  his  voice,  the  careless  grace  of  his  movements. 
In  her  early  years  this  question  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  had  had  no  standard  with  which  to  compare  him.  Now 
she  wondered,  in  this  first  moment  of  his  entrance  to  her, 
whence  he  came,  how  he  had  become  what  he  was — this  man 
who  was  without  grade  and  without  home,  who  lived  among 
the  peasanlr,  the  populace,  the  fisher-people,  who  was  an 
itinerant  and  a  sociiQist,  ^et  who  had  about  him  a  command 
monarchs  might  have  envied,  and  a  beauty  that  paintors  might 
have  given  to  an  Agamenmon. 

'  Once,  when  she  had  still  been  his,  the  story  of  his  life  had 
been  upon  his  lips  to  tell  her.  The  impulse  had  been  repressed, 
the  tale  renudned  untold  for  ever. 

'  Why  did  you  never  come  to  me  while  my  husband  lived  ? ' 
she  asked  him  suddenly. 

Now  and  a|;ain  she  bad  seen  him ;  seen  him  as  he  sold  the 
Italian  boy's  images  to  the  populace,  as  he  stood  outside  the 

Stes  of  the  Tuileries  that  she  quitted,  as  she  rode  through  a 
srman  pine-forest,  as  she  drove  through  a  Lombardic  city,  as 
she  watohed  the  Roman  Carnival  from  her  balcony,  as  she  glided 
over  the  ice  of  Neva  to  the  music  of  her  silver  sleigh-bells.  She 
had  seen  him  often— ever  with  a  strange  fiush,  a  strange  pang, 
a  strange  emotion  of  mingled  sorrow  and  deUght,  tondemess 
and  shnne.  But  from  the  time  that  he  had  heard  of  her  mar^ 
rii^  he  had  never  approached  her. 

The  unloved  lord  who,  heaping  all  his  treasures  on  her,  yet 
^uld  not  win  one  soft  thought  from  her,  divined  through 
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B^mpathy  the  reason  of  this  absence.  She  never  did.  So 
little  dia  she  comprehend  his  motive  that  she,  in  all  her 
eminence,  in  all  her  brilliancy,  felt  oftentimes  a  pained  and 
passionate  anger  that  this  man,  whom  still  in  her  soul  she 
loved  as  she  had  loved  no  other  living  creature,  could  thus 
withhold  himself  from  witnessing  her  glories. 
'*  Why  did  you  never  come  ?  *  she  repeated  with  imperious 

Eersistency.  'The  duke  held  you  in  warm  esteem,  m  high 
onour — ^you  know  that !  * 

'  I  do  not  think  my  absence  lessened  either  his  esteem  or 
his  honour.  I  never  came  to  you  because-^because — ^no 
matter  why  I  I  aeted  aa  I  deemed  best.  You  need  not 
question  tliat.' 

She  was  stilled  and  vaguely  disquieted  by  the  reply.  Even 
et,  despite  the  lapse  of  years,  he  possessea  ian  influence  over 
er  that  no  other  had  ever  attained. 

'Tou  lead  a  brilliant  life  P*  he  pursued,  desirous  to  turn 
aside  £rom  the  subject  on  which  she  pressed  him. 

'  I  lead  the  customary  life  of  my  station.* 

She  hesitated  a  moment;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind» 
could  Dot  she  pay  by  Power  the  debt  that  Gratitude  had  left 
unpaid  ?  Was  there  no  benefit  possible  from  her  high  position 
and  vast  influence  that  might  strike  the  balance  between 
them,  and  do  something  to  lessen  that  weight  of  obligation 
which  it  so  galled  her  proud  throat  to  bear  P 

But  the  mere  thought  looked  insult  to  him.  She  did  not 
dare  to  utter  it  aloud. 

*  I  saw  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  you  seek  to  make 
the  hours  fly,  down  at  your  castles  in  the  south,*  he  continued. 
*  I  arrived  there  too  late  to  have  an  interview  with  you  there. 
You  were  gone  to  the  royal  marriage  in  Spain ;  but  I  heard 
much  of  you  on  your  estate,  much  of  the  magnificence  of  your 
hospitalities — ' 

She  turned  her  head  with  that  smile  wherewith  she  was 
accustomed  to  deal  as  she  chose  with  the  souls  of  men. 

'  Do  not  be  content  with  hearsay  of  them.  Let  them  be 
ahown  to  and  tested  by  yourself.  That  will  give  me  far  more 
pleasure.' 

It  was  courtly,  graceful,  elegant  utterance ;  but  it  struck 
cold  as  ice  to  his  heart.  There  was  no  warmth  in  it ;  there 
was  only  the  polished  suavity  of  conventional  courtesy. 

'  I  have  never  sat  at  any  golden-laden  table.  I  shall  not 
commence  vrith  yours,*  he  said  curtly.  '  Why  let  us  deal  in 
ihia  hypocrisy  ?    You  know  as  well  as  I — ^I  as  well  as  you— 
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tbst  H  would  be  only  inilation  Mid  ignominy  to  yoa  to  see  me 
among  your  guests.  Tou  could  not  account  for  me :  yon 
would  have  to  preeent  me  as  "  Tricotrin,  the  bohemian,"  you 
would  be  compelled  to  sdmit  tbat  I  had  no  friends  except  the 
People— uo,  I  fcooW  your  nature  far  too  well,  and  tnat  df 
the  world  you  live  in,  to  impose  any  such  penalty  and  penance 
upoD  you.  Ton  see — ^I  can  hare  some  sympatby  with  the 
class  to  which  you  belong — I  can  even  sympathise  with  Hi 
blsesharoel' 

The  contemptuous  l^ttemesB  of  his  answer  itOng  the  latent 
truth  in  her  into  Ufo.  She  was  pained  by  it,  and  the  naituial 
trankness  of  her  temper  broke  into  speeui. 

*  Ah,'  she  said,  with  involuntary  self-scorn,  'tbere  ^ou.  do 
them  wrong:,  not  me.  If  I  had  been  born  and  reared  in  their 
rank,  I  should  not  know  that  "false  shame."  The  Order  neTcr 
has  it:  it  is  far  too  proud  of  itself.  An  hereditary  pcincie 
may  shake  hands  with  a  beggar,  he  cannot  lose  rank  thereby : 
it  is  tbe  new-comer  into  honours  and  splendours  who  dares  not 
imperil  his  freah  titles  by  touching  the  beggar,  lest  the  world 
cry,  "  See,  he  runs  to  his  brother  1  '  * 
He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

'  You  have  the  acuteness  and  the  sarcasm  in  you  to  aee  this,' 
he  said, '  and  vet — ' 

'  And  yet  I  am  no  better  than  what  ]  n 

uncommoa  fault  in  your  Juvenals,  and  '1  9 

"      ■    -     ■,.     "Whs  '■ 

ilf-dissec  :i 

lien  ant  le 

belongei., __ie 

ligence  of  command,  in  ttie 
y  people.'  In  auch  a  tone 
n! 

ih  a  certain  iron  disdain  that 
3y  talk  of  your  splendid  enter- 
em  much  else  to  talk  ot,  I 
>3on3  and  oppressions  of  your 
stewards.'  '    ' 

'  Extortions  I  Oppressions  I  I  never  heard  of  any.' 
'  Doubtless.  How  should  yda  hear  P  If  a  wood -cutter  or  a 
charcoal-burner,  grimy,  starred,  and  half-ciad,  found  bis  way 
on  to  your  terraces  to  accuse  your  great  aervanta  of  peculation 
and  tyrflnnies,  which  would  he  be  likeliest  to  get^-a  blow  Jirom 
a  lackey's  wand  if  he  did  not  shuffle  aWay  quick  enough,  or's 
poEte  ushering  into  your  audience  chamber  P '  '       ' 
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She  smiled  a  little,  but  vexatioiiBly. 

'  Well !  Would  you  have  my  rooma  tiironged  ^1  day  with 
a  mob  of  foreBters  and  burrowers  in  the  earth  ?' 

*  There  ia  a  time  for  all  thinga.  There  can  be  hours  set 
apart  for  such  hearings.  It  ia  juat  that  barring  out  of  the  un. 
justly  oppressed  from  the  audience-room,  when  they  are  only 
armed  with  an  appeal,  that  brings,  sooner  or  later,  the  clamor- 
ous mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  pikes,  into  the  ban^uetine-ball. 
It  is  not  the  nobles'  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  hirdinga : 
for  none  are  so  brutal  to  the  poor  as  those  who  have  once 
been  of  them.  Ton  have  the  aaine  stewards  that  the  Due  de 
Lira  employed,  1  suppose?' 

She  coloured  a  little. 

'ffot  in  the  south.  The  person  be  had  lefl  in  office  there 
opposed  my  will  in  one  or  two  matters ;  one  does  not  pay 
Bervanta  to  have  them  dispute,  discuss,  advise,  and  finally  dis- 
obey. I  discharged  him,  and  obtained  one  who  linew  bis 
place  better.' 

'  "Who  gives  you  li[ 
lies  in  servility ;  and  i 
satates,  by  wringing 
his  own  private  pure 
place  better  I  As  mO' 
your  sanction  of  his  i 
some  pity  on  an  old  ti 
pid,  and  lame ;  can  lit         .  _ 

dwelt  Ob  the  liri  estates  from  his  bitth  upward,  may  claim 
to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  his  body  and  soul  together 
made  somewhat  easier  to  nim.  Besides,  he  has  a  piteous 
atory. 

\ '  Assuredly.  I  will  direct  them  to  see  that  he  wants  for 
nothing,     will  you  give  me  his  name  ? ' 

'  It  IS  Aubin  Balcor!' 

She  noted  it  down  on  the  little  ivon  tablet  hanging  by  its 
jgold  chain  at  her  side.  She  did  not  ask  the  old  man's  history, 
so  he  left  it  unrelated.  He  felt  that  the  memory  of  Coriulis 
must  etill  be  painful  and  unwelcome  to  her. 

'  You  know  I  have  been  but  little  in  our  own  country,'  she 
[luraued,  as  though  in  apology  for  her  ignorance  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  upon  her  hinds.  '  We  were  occaBLonally  ic 
Paris,  but  tar  oftener  abroad.  The  year  after  the  duke's 
death  I  passed  in  retirement  in  ray  villa  upon  Como,  The 
ouly  time  I  have  been  at  the  casUe  I  have  been  surrounded 
ibr  a  few  weeks  only  with  a  circle  of  guests  that  left  me  little 
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time  for  tbought.  This  summer  I  entertained  the  king  of 
;  but  you  know  all  these  things  P  * 

She  broke  off  somewhat  hastily,  with  a  sense  of  anger,  that 
nothing  in  her  dignities  or  in  her  splendours  could  move  him 
to  surprise  at  or  to  veneration  of  them. 

'  Tes/  he  answered  her.  '  There  is  nothing  in  your  life  J 
do  not  know.' 

*  But  how  P    I  have  met  you  so  rarely/ 

*  That  may  easily  be.  Ton  would  probably  have  discerned 
me,  had  your  thoughts  been  of  me.  Anyhow  I  have  watched 
jou — ^many  times.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of  myself;  here 
IS  your  oldest  fiiend,  whom  you  have  not  yet  seen.' 

She  started  as  the  monkey  sprang  forth  from  where  it  had 
slumbered  in  his  pocket :  the  sight  of  the  little  animal  recalled 
so  many  memories  in  such  vivid  intensity. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  awhile,  and  breathed 
rapidly  and  with  emotion.  She  was  once  more  a  child  on  the 
banks  of  the  sunny  Loire:  she  saw  once  more  the  innocent 
and  lowly  home  £rom  which  she  had  gone  without  one  back* 
ward  glance  of  gratitude  or  of  regret.  She  was  moved  more 
keenly  than  she  bad  been  for  many  years. 

But  her  life  had  taught  her  to  conquer  and  conceal  all 
agitation;  she  was  quick  to  recover  her  habitual  calm  and 
negligence. 

She  stretched  out  her  jewelled  hands  full  of  sweetmeats 
from  the  new-year  boxes. 

'  Ah>  little  Mistigri !  She  is  still  alive !  How  old  she  itnust 
be  b^  now !    Mistigri,  will  you  not  eat  my  sugared  almonds  P  * 

Id^istigri  was  either  shy  or  cross :  she  woidd  not  be  cajoled 
into  touching  one  of  the  dainty,  pretty,  coloured  crystals  of 
sugar:  she  £d  not  recognise  her  old  playmate,  for  whose 
rescue  she  had  once  voted  vdth  her  filoert,  in  tiiis  brilliant 
aristocrat  who  held  her  out  these  bonbons. 

*  Mistigri  does  not  know  you,'  he  said  quietly,  stroking  the 
little  black  averted  head.  'Well,  the  world  of  Paris  has 
emptied  itself  upon  you  in  your  new-year  rifts.  And  what 
pleasure  do  they  give  you — ^all  these  jewelled  cases,  all  these 
splendid  trifles  P ' 

She  smiled ;  the  smile  that  in  his  eyes  had  no  light. 
'  Pleasure !    Do  you  think  me  a  child  still,  to  take  pleasure 
in  those  bagatelles  ?  they  are  only  custom.* 

*  Ah !  And  yet  to  have  such  things  of  custom,  or  the  like, 
men  will  barter  their  honesty  and  women  their  honour.  Tl^at 
is  droll!    Which   is  the  richer?  bo  who  has  but  little  but 
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enjoys  all,  or  he  who  has  much  but  with  all  is  sated  ?  A  few 
years  since  how  your  heart  panted  for  such  "  bagatelles !"  Yet, 
then  a  wreath  of  of  river-lilies,  a  leaf  full  of  wild  strawberries 
made  you  glad.  Which  was  the  richer,  your  present  or  your 
past?' 

*  Which P  How  strange  a  question!  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  imagine.  Though  I  have  lost  a  child's  love  for  new- 
year  presents,  there  are  many — * 

^  Costlier  toys  P  Men's  love  and  peace  and  honour  P  Ye  3 ; 
there  are,  for  women  such  as  you.  But,  Duchess  Viva,  once 
you  broke  and  trod  upon  a  grape  garland,  and  when  you  had 
destroyed  it,  wept  vam  tears  over  the  bruised  leaves.  Take 
heedrou  never  ao  so  with  a  life.* 

'The  poor  grape  garland!  she  said,  with  a  careless,  low 
laugh,  avoiding  the  rest  of  his  speech*  *  I  remember  it,  and 
my  foolish  passion  too ;  but  it  reminds  me  to  ask  you— ^the 
dear  old  woman — *'  grand'mere,"  is  she  well  P ' 

*  Yes ;  she  is  well,'  he  answered  gravely. 

^  She  has  always  bad  my  money — ^my  presents  P '  shd  asked 
hurriedly,  a  hot  flush  commg  and  going  on  her  fisice. 
*Yes;  she  received  them. 

*  And  was  pleased  with  them  P  I  sent  them  regularly,  but 
she  could  not  write  to  tell  me  whether  she  liked  them.' 

^  You  remember  the  walnut-press  in  her  little  bedroom  P ' 

*  I  think  I  do — ^yes.* 

^Well;  init  lie  all  yourgold  and  all  your  gifts.  She  would 
not  pain  you  by  returning  them ;  but  neither  would  she  use 
alms  from  one  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  never  cared  to  look 
upon  her  face.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  money  cannot  heal 
a  wound  that  negUeenoe  nas  dealt ;  and  that  there  are  some 
debts  which  cannot  be  repaid  in  coin.^ 

The  colour  deepened  in  her  face,  conscience  in  her  warred 
with  irritated  pride. 

That  is  absurd,'  she  murmured ;  ^  I  never  forgot  to  supply 
her  with  what  she  needed — * 

^  She  needed  nothing,  except  the  one  thing  you  never  gaveher.' 

'  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her,'  she  said  rapidly,  with  an 
unconscious  accent  of  apobgy  and  self-excuse.  'But — so 
many  things  engaged  me ;  at  &st  I  was  so  entirely  under  their 
rule,  and  latterly  I  have  been  abroad  so  very  mudi.  I  will  go 
down  and  visit  her  soon — ^as  soon  as  the  oays  are  somewhat 
brighter.' 

HTou  have  said  that  long ;  and  she  has  eighty-nine  veara. 
The  spring  does  not  always  bring  now  life  to  the  old  and  leaf- 
less t^es.' 
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Sho  was  silent ;  he  had  stirred  her  heart,  but  he  did  not 
move  her  pride. 

He  took  up  the  Polichinelle,  true  to  his  habits  of  saying  no 
useless  words ;  and  he  was  reluctant  to  seek  for  the  brave  old 
woman  the  remembrance  that  was  not  instinqtive  wd  born  of 

gratitu46** 

*My  old  friTBud  Punchinello?*  he  said,  * alHewelled  and 
goldpladen  too ;  well,  puppets  as  empty,  and  less  harmless  &nd 
mirth-giving  than  he,  have  eaten  up  the  nation's  gold  often  «?e 
now.  A  handsome  puppet,  moreover,  which  all  crowned  mario- 
nettes are  not.* 

*i  bought  it  for  8  little  Bussjan  prince— the  son  of  grefit 
friends  of  mine.' 

•Ah!    Anditcost?*    ' 

^  Seven  hundred  francs/ 

Tricotrin  shook  the  toy  lightly,  till  the  little  turquoise- 
studded  bells  rang  a  chime. 

'  So,  Fmich,  you  lie  in  a  silk  and  eider-down  box,  and  cost 
teven  hundried  francs.  Pie,  fie!  Why,  you  are  almost  as 
costly  and  useless  as  a  king!  you,  too,  who  have  made  fun  for 
the  people  everywhere  ever  since  the  days  of  Bome.  Punch, 
the  Kiissian  boy  will  break  you  in  ten  minutes ;  and  outside 
the  gates  yonder  I  met  a  ^1,  once  your  jnistress^s  plavinate, 
Edm^e  Boial,  whose  son  hes  dead  in  her  ariiis  because  she  bad 
not  money  to  buy  him  a  loaf.  Contracts  are  sharp  in  this 
world.  Punch ;  and  the  populace  that  you  have  wagged  your 
head  for  through  so  many  generations  nas  always  got  steel  or 
shot  if  it  ventured  to  fimd  that  out,  and  object  to  it  once  in 
awhile.* 

She  looked  up;  andahook  hurriedly  out  a'shbwer  6f  gold 
.from  her  purse. 

*  '*Edm6e  RoxalP— her  child  dead  of  want  P    How  fearful! 
G-ive  her  these!* 

He  piit  them  gently  back. 

*  No ;  th^  are  not  wanted  now.  Money  will  not  buy  back 
from  Kin^  fieath.  And — ^for  Edm6e  herself;  she  lies  m  hos- 
pital, ddirious,  clenching  the  stiffened  limbs  of  the  infant  to 
ner  breast.  Neither  you  nor  Polichinelle  can  help  that ;  oiily 
— ^when  you  give  so  much  for  him  and  his  kind — ^tnink  of  thesp 
things,  and  of  your  safi^  haven  from  them.* 

•But  we  never  do  tmnk  of  these  tldngs.'  -        ^ 

There  were  carelessness,  regret,  impatience,  apology,  all  ih. 
the  words.  She,  beautiful,  luxurious,  adored,  had  wholly 
eeased  to  remembex  that  a  time  had  been  when '  these  things* 
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would  bare  been  her  porHon  also,  in  all  tfaeir  cnxelt/-  and 
nakedneiBS,  had  not  his  hand  been  stretched  to  t^scUe  her. 

'  True,'  he  said  simply, '  you  never  do.' 

To  him  it  wat  not  possible  to  recall  that  time  to  4ier ;  smec^^ 
to  awaken  her  soul  to  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  her  fate,i  he 
must  also  have  called  on  gratitude  for  himself. 

*  But  when  this  girl,  Edmee,  is  well  again,  let  me  ^ivo^her 
lallthat  can  comfort  her— dve  it  through  youP*  she  said 
quickly.    •  Tou  will  Say  nothing  of  who  I  am— ^' 

*  I  promised  you  silence  long  ago;  I  nev^r  justified  yM  in 
supposing-that  my  promises  were  given  to  be  broken/ 

'  There  was  a  sternfless  in  the  answer  that  moved  her  With  a 
certain  sense  that  was  almost  as  of  fear.  The  greatness;  the 
singularity,  the'  mysteries  of  this  life,  that  had  so  long' been 
intserwovea  with  her  p?m,  bewildered  her;  she  could  not  cotti* 
prehend  them.  ■/ 

'  He  rose;  and  stood  before  her^  gazing  at  her  wilih  a  look 
imder  which  her  eyes  sank.  Littte  by  little  she  -had  fccen 
drawn  aWay  firom  hiitt,  tOl  between  them  scarcely  a  bond  re*' 
mained.  The  thought  crossed  hitn — would  he  after  all  have 
been  so  selfishly  in  error,  so  blind  through  the  mists  of  pasdon 
if  he  had  kept  her,  through  her  ignorance,  in  his  own  hands, 
imder  his  own  law  and  love  ?  •  Would  he  not  have  made  her 
happiness  purer,  her  life  truer,  her  future  sifer,  because  nearer 
G-od,  than  they  now  were,  brilliattit,  imperious,  pampered, 
^xqmsite  creature  thbugh  she  yfatf  IShe  was  great,  she^  was 
lovely,  she'was^  content,  she  wai^  unrivalled ;  but  whete  was 
ttiai*  divine  nature'  wherewith  4ie^  had  once  believed  her 
dowered?  ^  :     .  .   , 

*  Where  are  your  thoughts^ow?  ^'  shd  asked  him^>iM^  *g^.5 
restless  beneath  that  fixed  and  mielancholy  regaird  which  she, 
couldnotmeet.        -  '     .         •    c    ... 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  answered :  i       : 

.  *  Pondering  whether  the  DuchessYe  Liri,  great  in  aE  mAgt- 

nificence  though  she  be,  may  not  ttfter  all  be  poorer  tiioh  Wfl^ 

the  child  Viva,  happy  in  the  simple  wealth  of  the  hone^;  and 

the  chestnuts,  and  the  violets  front  the  woods ! '        '       ^  '  '  ^ 

'I  could  wish  you  could  permft  ino  to  forget  that  iftich ^ 
child  ever  lived  r     ^  .      .    ,     , 

"  The  impatient  and  cruel  words  were  uttered,  heedless'  ho# 
tiiey  struck  hhn,  in  a  moment  of  itflfughty  wrath  that  this  ob- 
scure and  nameless  |)ast' could  i^m^tea  against  her,  that  in 
her  path  of  roses  this  one  thorn  should  be  still  beneath  her 
feet.    She  had  ever  dung  passionately  to  .the  belief  of  aome 
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mighty  origin  having  given  her  birth ;  for  tiie  last  years  sho 
had  shut  out  from  her  own  sight  the  remembrance  that  she 
had  ever  been  other  than  she  now  was.  She  spoke  on  the 
spur  of  pride,  selfishness,  offended  dignity;  she  did  not  feel 
the  baseness  and  the  cowardice  of  her  utterance. 

His  mouth  quivered  under  the  fulness  of  its  snowy  silken 
beard, 

*  Have  I  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it  f  Forgive  me.  There 
IB  nothing  for  you  to  remember — farewell  i  *  , 

He  bowed  ms  head,  and  laid  down  uixm  her  hands  a  cluster 
of  white  and  purple  violets ;  lovelier,  amid  the  darkness  of  their 
broad  round  leaves,  than  all  the  jewelled  trifles  of  art  and 
fiudiion  strewn  about  her. 

*  Oth^?8  give  you  gold  and  diamonds/  he  said  wearily ;  '  1 
have  noUiing  but  these.  Only,  remember  for  once  enough  of 
your  childhood  to  take  them  from  me  as  I  give.* 

He  turned  quickly  from  her  to  spare  himself  and  her  aQ 
need  of  answer ;  but  the  love  which  had  once  lived  so  strongly 
in  her  heart  was  not  wholly  petrified  into  death ;  the  nature 
which  had  been  so  long  attuned  to  his  coi^d  not  but  vibrate  in 
some  measure  to  his  touch. 

She  rose  swifUy  \  the  look  of  bygone  years  in  her  eyes,  the 
accent  of  bygone  years  in  her  voice.  She  stretched  her  hands 
out  to  him  with  all  the  sweet  and  contrite  grace  of  her  early 
penitence  and  supplicatioii. 

*  Oh,  do  not  thmk  me  so  vile  as  I  make  myself  seem  I  I 
have  not  forgotten ;  I  never  forget  in  my  heart.  It  is  the 
world  that  imikes  me  sin  against  you;  the  oddest,  vainest^ 
basest,  weakest  part  of  me.  I  know  how  cold,  how  false,  how 
mnWiy  I  must  seem  to  you;  and  I  have  been  eo  I  But  these 
flowers  are  dearer  tome  Mian  all  their  jewels,  and  for  mv 
crimes  to  you  I  hate  myself.  To  meet  you  thus— to  be  severeq 
from  YOU  thus — ^to  live  as  though  I  owed  you  nothing— as 
tiiottg^  I  had  forgotten  your  matchless  goodness,  your  iimnite 
mer<^, — ^I  think  that  I  must  be  the  guiltiest  thing  on  earth ! ' 

All  the  ingenuous  contrition,  all  the  wa^^  ward  inconsistencies^ 
all  the  native  tenderness^  all  the  warm'  and  sudden  self-re- 
proach, which  had  been  characteristic  of  her  childhood,  were 
on  her  now,  shattering  down  the  pride  of  an  imperious  egotism, 
For  the  moment  she  lotgpit  all  that  had  divorced  them,  for  the 
moment  she  was  to  him  all  that  she  once  had  been;  for  that 
moment  an  ecstasy  glistened  in  his  eyes— -to  die  the  next. 
^  He  took  her  outstretched  hands  and  touched  them  oncOi 
lightly,  with  ids  lips. 
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^Tou  have  no  rins  to  me;  and  if  you  bad,  did  I  not  lon^ 
since  promise  you  pardon  ?  Tour  better  nature  is  not  dead  in 
you ;  cherisb  it  l^till,  it  will  be  greater  ricbes  to  you  tban  your 
gdd/ 

And  tben  be  turned  and  left  ber. 

Witb  tbe  yiolets  lying  in  her  lap  ebe  sat  long  motionless 
and  alone. 

*  Have  I  desenred  to  be  wbat  I  am  P '  sbe  questioned,  the 
rare  voice  of  remorse  speaking  in  ber  soul.  Sbe  knew  only  too 
Well  tbat  sbe  bad  not. 

Yonder,  in  tbe  vine  country,  in  tbe  little  river-bouse,  tbe 
woman  wbo  bad  nurtured  and  fostered  ber  in  ber  infancy  was 
lefb  tolon^liness,  and  sorrow,  and  old  age,  unsolaced. 

Across  tbe  Alps,  in  tbe  City  of  the  Dead,  was  tbe  solitary 

mausoleum  of  tbe  busband  to  wbom  she  owed  every  renown, 

^  pleasure,  and  glory  that  now  illumined  ber  life,  and  whose  vast, 

*mute,  boundless  love  bad  served  ber  in  tenderness  and  in 

bnmility,  unrecompensed  even  by  a  caress  as  fond  as  that  she 

gave  ber  dogs. 

And  out  n-om  ber  presence  bad  just  passed  tbe  man  to  wbom 
her  whole  existence  was  one  long  ingratitude. 

*  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  P '  sbe  thought.  *  Have 
I  not  been  base,  base,  base  ?' 

And  she  knew  herself  to  be  so. 

All  ber  life,  since  the  time  tbat  sbe  bad  voluntarily  gone 
from  him,  bad  been  one  Ions  ingratitude  against  him.  She 
knew  it  whenever  she  paused  to  think ;  but  thought  bad  so 
little  place  in  her  shadowless  life.  *  . 

All  things  bad  gone  well  with  this  fairest  daughter  of  Hazard* 
Accident,  which  seemed  her  progenitor,  had  been  ever  her 
protector.  Fortune  and  all  its  chances  bad  been  gracious  to 
her. 

Sbe  bad  left  her  early  life  as  far  behind  her  as  the  beautiful, 
flittering,  ephemeral  winged  insect.of  a  tropic  summer  leaves 
''  Its  larvae  bed,  in  the  closed  cup  of  a  poppy  or  a  lotus,  as  it 
wings  its  way  high  into  air  and  sunlight.  That  she — she  so 
great,  so  worshipped,  so  irresponsible,  so  widely  courted,  so 
!  habituated  to  idolatry  and  power  and  all  the  ways  of  wealth—' 
eould  ever  have  been  tbat  Waif  and  Stray  whereof  be  spoke, 
seemed  as  impossible  to  her  as  it  is  to  the  full-plumed  aphis 
glancing  in  the  sun  to  recall  the  season  of  its  chrysalis 
slumber. 

She — ^the  most  beautiful  woman  of  ber  world,  and  of  her 
ber  age— liad  once  been  that  foundling  child,  reared  by  a 
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peasant  qacconred  b^  a  bohemian,  dweUing . under  %  cothigB 
loof,  and  made  happy  by  a  gleaner's  treasuiy  of  scattered  eora- 
BtalkB,  by  a  peasant's  gold  of  honey  and  yellow  goaidB,  by  Ml 
"infaDt's  jewel  store  of  morning  dewdrops  and  of  blue  fei%^ 
tne-nots  I 

It  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  it ;  to  haye  the  memory  of  it 
forced  upon  her :  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  the  length  of  hn 
chamber,  with  restleBs,  uneven  steps,  aa  ehe  remembered  that, 
thmst  tbis  fact  away  far  down  into  oblivion  as  she  would,  the 
&ct  still  lived,  and  could  not  be  destroyed!  with  all  her  weidtjL 
with  all  her  empire,  this  fact  was  stron^r  than  herself  bim 
could  Dot  ~be  abolished  hy  her  will. 

It  was  the  one  canker  in  hejrever-bloBsoming  rosea i  the^ne 
ghost  within  her  joyous  palaces;  the  one  bitter  ^p.,in  her 
wine-cup's  ruby  light. 

The  canker  was  at  her  heart,  the  ghost  witlua  her  walls,  the 
hittemesB  upon  her  lips,  in  this  moment  wlien  the  odour  of  the' 
snow-born  flowers  wafted  the  memories  of  her  buried  childhood 
tbber. 

Life  had  been  bo  fair  to  her.  The  years  had  gone  by  in  one 
continual  blaze  of  triumph,  in  one  continual  hymn  of  rejoicing. 
She  was  great ;  she  was  unrivalled ;  she  was  satiated  with  offered 
lore,  miat  else  conld  make  the  paradise  of  a  woman  ?  Froo 
the  hour  when  she  hnd  cried,  '  The  fairies  Hav^  remembered 
meat  last!',  tilie  fairies  had  never  again  deserted  h^r. 

Tram  the  hour  in  which  her  selection  hod  been  made,  ^ 
things  had  led  her  to  her  new  existence,  all  things  divorced  hw 
from  her  old;  and  no  sigh  for  oU  she  had  Mtuidoned  evor 
grated  on  the  ear  of  those  who  had  made  her  what  she  had 
become. 

The  haughty  temper  and  fai:>re»chiDg  vision  .of  the  ag^ 
aristocrat  had  environed  with  scrupubus  care  this  child.-oI 
phance,  in  whom  her.  prescieace  foresaw  the  iuture  bearer 
of  her  name. 

her  sUU  and  all  her  energies  to  conceal 
the  creature  ebe  adopted  n^aa  the  offapriifg 
I  on^ms ;,  and  to  make  of  her  a  woman  eft 
it  critical  should  discover  no  flaw  in  her 
in  her  apts  oc  her  thoughts.  And  ahe  bad 
iBsfol.  Swiftly  and  easiIy,-aU  the  precepts 
}ride  could,  tt'ach,  all  the  impress  tliat  aa. 
Diild  make,  were  stamped  on  the  facile  wax 
of  a  temperament  already  akin  to  them.  To  Yiva,  notliing  of 
^ireatness  seemed  either  new  or  strange.    Bank  was  no  Tfin^f 
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Cophetua  to  her,  and  she  no  beggar  maiden.  She  was  only  a 
long-dethroned  princess  rightly  reinstated  in  her  sovereignty. 
There  was  no  need  to  dread  her  self-betrayal,  She  wore  her 
purples  as  though  bom  to  them ;  and  even  her  patrician  in- 
structress was  compelled  to  murmur  to  herself,  *  If  a  bastard, 
surely  one  of  some  imperial  race,  such  as  there  sits  not  in  these 
days  on  the  fool-filled  thrones  of  Europe/ 

Travel,  culture,  change  of  scene,  leamijig  made  graceful  and 
alluring,  all  that  could  be  brought  to  the  moulding  of  her  mind 
and  tastes  were  given  her.  She  was  kept  in  seclusion  and  in 
foreign  countries  some  few  years ;  she  was  baptised  by  the 
Church  with  a  long  b^ad-roU  of  saintly  names,  the  priests  not 
questioning  their  liberal  patroness ;  she  was  changiea  into  that 
brilliant  empress  which  education  and  wealth,  ana  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  and  all  the  pomps  and  graces  of  wealthy  can  mak^ 
put  of  any  lovely,  vivacious,  and  impressionable  child* 
.  At  times,  even  the  cold,,  and  courtly,  ever-sarcastic  old 
woman  could  have,  wished  for  a  shade  more  warmth,  iEt  touch 
more  earnestness,  in  this  glittering  volatile  thing  that  radiated 
round  her,  and  seemed  never  to  be  moved  to  any  sense  of  debt 
or  gratitude,  but  only  to  the  buoyant  exultant  sense  of  victory 
and  of  fair  fortune.  But  she  wished  for  them  in,  "^ain ;  th,e 
only  one  who  could  have  awakened  them  was  banishQcf, 

And  unconsciously,  in  her  sedulous  destruction  of  that  one 
pure,  ardent,  early  tenderness  in  the  yoiing  girrs  Tieart^  shd 
shaped  the  weapons  of  her  son's  partyrdom. 

when  at  length  the.  silent  passion  that  h.e  had  struggle^ 
against  so  long  as  mere  selfish  and  vain  desire  was  conquered, 
Aiid  spoke,  and  offered  all  its  matchless  possessiqns,  its  magni- 
ficent gifts,  they  were  accepted  with  the  smiling  indifference  of 
a  fair,  pampered,  ambitious  creature,  who  conceived  that  the 
donation  of  b^  own  loveliness  balanced  all  debt  between  them ; 
yet  who,  insecure  in  her  singular  fate,  saw  in  this  ^dlianQeil^^ 
sole  possible  passage  to  the  security  of  power. 

"I  shall  be  the  Duchesse  de  JtiirV.  she  thought  with  % 
haugh^  smile;  if  she  thought  also  with,  a  shuddering  sigh^ 
*  And  i  must  be  his  "Wife.* 

The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  her  protectress  hastened  this 
union,  to  which  she  willingly  consented,  instinctively  grasping 
the  sole  sceptre  that  was  stretched  out  to  her ;  only  seeing  the 
kingdom  that  lay  before  her  of  omnipotence  and»  pleasure,  and 
triumphant  vanity  and  sure  deliverance  from  all  future  chance 
of  obscurity  or  huiniliation.  The  marriage  sacrament  wasad- 
ipikjuistered  beside  the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  that  no  breath  of 
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blander,  no  rumour  of  injurious  wonder,  might  ever  touch  tbe 
fame  of  the  one  who  henceforth  was  to  bear  a  title  illustrious 
for  centuries  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 

And  the  tidings,  travelling  far  from  the  Austrian  city  where' 
they  tarried,  went  in  the  sweet  spring  evening  to  the  house  )f 
HereBose. 

Attained  ambition  on  her  lips  was  no  Dead-Sea  fruit,  but  an 
enchanted  apple,  ever  fresh,  ruddy,  luscious. 

Eor  her  sake,  her  lord  went  forth  from  the  seclusion  he  had 
so  long  preserved,  and  even  approached  a  court  which  he  ab- 
horred as  the  court  of  a  usurper,  that  he  might  show  her  to 
that  great  world  for  which  she  so  loDg  had  pined.  She  became 
the  idol,  at  once  the  leader,  the  reigning  beauty  of  her  sphere. 

Her  husband,  content  only  to  minister  to  her  wishes  and 
her  will,  grew  the  slave  to  her  idlest  caprice,  and  was  grateftil 
for  her  lightest  smile.  For  a  second  time  an  immeasurable 
devotion  was  laid  subject  to  the  rule  of  her  mutable  fancies; 
this  time,  yet  more  than  the  first,  it  utterly  failed  to  move  her 
to  any  sense  of  its  priceless  value,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  her  own  gratification. 

Intoxicated  with  homage,  applause,  indulgence,  extrava- 
gance, pleasure,  she  did  what  to  few  it  is  given  to  do— she 
realised  her  wildest  dreams.  She  had  but  to  wish,  and  she 
*  possessed.  She  had  but  to  look,  and  she  vanquished.  Her 
eonscience  was  stified,  her  memory  was  killed,  het  heart  never 
beat  but  with  the  throbs  of  vaniW  and  triumph ;  love  had  no 

Eeril  for  her,  for  she  had  against  it  the  shield  of  an  all-absorb- 
ig  self-love. 

She  lived  as  exclusively  in  the  present,  and  as  absolutely  for 
herself,  as  the  brightest  humming-bird  that  ever  wantoned 
above  roses. 

She  had  once  had  purer  visions;  these  had  all  perished. 
Her  moral  ruin  was  not  less  rapid  and  complete  than  were  her 
social  ascent  and  her  absolute  domination 

So  she  lived  her  life ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  Dorian  ball 
her  husband  died,  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

For  the  hour,  the  impression  which  that  death  made  on  her 
was  vivid,  and  her  sel&reproach  poignant. 

But  then  she  was  free — absolutely  free. 

*Idght- wedded,  and  light-widow'd,  and  unaware  of  any  sort  of  sorrow.' 

She  passed  out  once  more,  after  the  briefest  retirement  that 
ouatom  could  sanction,  into  the  noonday  blaze  of  the  world  she 
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had  quitted,  tenfold  more  potent  now  than  ever ;  for  now  to  thi^ 
•orcery  of  her  smile  was  added  the  sorcery  of  her  gold,  which 
men  were  also  free  to  strive  and  win. 

No  living  creature  dreamed  that  in  the  great  French  aristo* 
crat  there  beat  the  same  pulses  that  had  throbbed  in  the  young 
limbs  of  tho  Waif  and  Sia»y. 

To  keep  her  unseen  until  time  and  culture  had  so  changed 
1^  that  there  was  no  fear  of  her  recognition. by  the  keenest 
eyes  that  had  ever  beheld  her  had  been  the  first  care  of  her 

EGwerful  guardians.  Estmere,  and  the  son  of  Estmere^  she 
ad  never  met;  and  when  one  or  two  of  the  young  nobles  who 
bad  been  at  the  banquet  of  Coriolis,  and  might  have  recalled 
some  likeness  in  her  to  the  child,  whom  they  had  there  beholds 
their  memories  had  been  too  filled  with  the  fair  forsaken  faces 
^  women  for  them  to  heed  the  resemblance,  or  to  suspect  the 
secret  of  the  one  before  whom  they  bowed  so  low;  in  homage. 

Vague  mystic  rumours  did,  indeed,  float  about  concerning 
her,  but  the  hand  of  her  imperious  protectress  had  been  strong 
enough  to  lift  her  high  above  suspicion ;  and  many  expedients 
had  been  found  and  used,  with  keenest  tact,  to  supply  all  flawsj 
and  smooth  all  strangeness  in  her  story. 

Yet,  though  all  others  had  so  completely  forgotten,  she 
could  not  utterly  forget ;— not  utterly,  with  those  white  and 
purple  flowers  lying  in  her  hands. 

That  time  had  been  when  these  things,  axxi  such  things  aa 
these,  gleaned  from  wood  and  pasture,  had  b^en  her  only 
treasures ;  when  she  had  owned  no  more  home,  or  heritage,  or 
food,  by  right,  than  such  as  the  bird,  forsaken  of  its  flock,  can 
make  and  find  from  tufbs  of  grass,  and  pods  of  seeding  ^ovfeng 
and  any  wpid-blown  aln^s  of  nature.  That  time  had.  been,  if 
she  had  kept  its  memory  in  her  heart  in  gratitude,  an  amulet 
against  all  evil  thoughts,  a  cross  to  recall  to  her  all  those  who 
snflered,  a  rosary  whereby  she  had  counted .  her  faults,  her 
follies,  and  her  better  deeds,  it  had  been  blessed  to  her. 

As  it  was,— cast  scornfully  and  cruelly  aside,  as  some  de- 
tested thing  for  which  she  prayed  oblivion  and  annihilation, — 
it  might  some  day  rise  up  imd  have  its  vengeance  on  her. 

And  at  rare  times  she  feared  this,  with  a  fear  wholly  foreign 
to  her  high-coura^ed  and  imperious  tem|ffirament. 

The  fear  was  kmdred  to  that  which  will  pursue  and  move  a 
monarch,  whose  passage  to  his  throne  has  been  hewn  with  mm 
Ifion.  blade  through  the  granite  of  gi|;antic  crime,  and  whose 
•teps  have  waded  througb  the  blood  of  a  murdered  people  to 
leach  the  diadiBm  of  his  desire 
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~  Was  it  not  over  the  Uteless  bodies  of  slaogtitoped  l<mi 
that  fihe,  alsOy  had  passed  to  her  Victories^  and  to  her  king^ 
domp 


OHAPTBEXmX. 

That  night,  at  one  of  the  greate&t  houses  of  Paris,  the  most 
exquisite  woman  of  its  cou^lj  assembly  bore  in  her  hand  ft 
massiye  cluster  of  simple  blue  and  white  violets— *yiolets,  fa\\ 
ef  a  wild  forest  fragrance,  amid  the  exotics  blossomicg  there,  j 

*  Are  they  for  the  sake  of  the  Past,  madame  ? '  asked  of  hw 
an  old  n^arshal,  whose  youth  had  known  Marengd  ^nd  J^nift 
seeing  in  them  the  emblems  of  his  Chief.  ^ 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  lookh^  lovar^  had  neve^ 
seen  in  them.  ' '  "^ 

•  Yes ;  they  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Past !  * 

Those  around  her  wondered  eagerly  and  in  surprise  what 
Fast  this  could  be  of  which  a  creature  so  young,  snll  so  emi* 
nent,  could  think  with  such  regret ;  with  her  it  could  not  b^, 
they  knew,  a  Bonapartist  memory.  " - 

wben  she  went  forth  to  her  carriage,  (me  watcher  standing 
by,  unseen  among  the  crowds,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  violets 
in  her  clasp  of  jewelled  gold.  And  summer  dawns  had  not 
been  sweeter  to  nim  than  the  bleak  and  stormy  night  became, 
— she  had  enough  of  the  love  of  her  childhood  to  treasure  hii 
flowers  thus !  .  r 

The  remembrance  of  him,  slight  though  it  was,  sufficed  to 
send  back  warmth  and  gladness  to  his  heart ;  he  gikve  a  martyi^ 
dom  of  tendaness,  accounting  it  as  nought, — ^he  was  touched 
to  passionate  thankfulness  by  this  one  mvial  act.  ^ 

^UB  great  natures  ever  give  and  ever  receive  s^— pouring  out 
ib^ir  gold  like  water^  and  into  their  garners  receiving  dross  in 
exchange,  .         ' 
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"Wkss  her  carriage  had  rolled  away»  Tricotrin  also  left  th^ 
gates  and  went  far  away  through  the  quarts  of  St.  Martin, 
up  towards  the  thieves'  nest  of  Ohaumont. 

The  thrill  of  joy  which  had  quivered  through  him  as  be  had 
Men  the  violei;a  in  ber  hand  and  in  her.  bosom,  faded  into  the 
depression  which  ever  follows  a  hope  that  isi  unutterably  sweat| 
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jet  wholly  baseless,  and  which  springs  up  cmlj  to  perish  in  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  fragility  of  the  evanescent  flower  that  only 
blooms  for  a  single  day. 

She  remembered  him  and  her  childhood, — ^that  was  some- 
thing ;  but  she  was  divorced  from  him  for  ever,  and  could  no 
more  return  to  him  than  the  firuit  gathered  in  for  a  prince's 
table  can  return  to  the  moss^covered  branchy  where  it  once 
hung  in  a  country  orchard. 

He  had  known  that  this  would  be  so ;  he  had  foreseen  it  as 
the  inevitable  sequel  of  that  choice  which  had  removed  her  to 
the  world  for  which  she  had  longed.  Kot  now  for  the  first 
hour  was  its  truth  before  him.  He  had  seen  it  with  each  time, 
through  the  many  years  of  her  separation  from  him,  that  he 
had  looked  upon  her  and  watched  the  actions  of  her  life.  •  ^But 
it  had  never  struck  on  him  so  strongly  or  so  vividly  as  when>he 
had  beheld  her  that  morning;  aa  wnen,  in  every  gesture  and 
smile  and  glance,  in  every  languid  movement,  and  contempta. 
ous  reply,  and  negligent  grace,  he  had  seen  how  wholly  the 
gay,  way  wward,  innocent,  transparent  child,  that  he  once  had 
sheltered,  was  lost  in  the  patrician  woman  of  theivorld:     ' 

He  had  kept  aloof  from  her.  It  had  been  too  keen  a  suffer- 
ing for  him  to  provoke  it.  He,  who  cast  all  pain  from  lum  oin 
the  impulse  of  a  joyoua  nature  as  he  would  have  cast  an  adder 
from  his  arm,  could  not  voluntarily  aeek  the  torture  that  he|r 
presence  was.  He  took,  heed  that  she  was  content;  he  assured 
himself  that  her  own  desires  were  the  guide  she  followed ;  he 
kept  vigil,  how  constant  and  how  deeply  penetra^g  she  <lid 
not  dream,  over  all  the  changes  of  her  life.  But,  once-  iutviag 
seen  that  it  was  well  with  her,  once  having  learned  that  in  her 
servitude  to  ambition  she  only  embraced  me  success  thai  she 
craved,  he  sought  her  presence  little. 

During  the  years  that  her  husband  lived  she  nev^sr  saw' the 
£ice  of  the  man  she  had  forsaken,  though,  once  Or  twice  sand 
deep  garden  ways  in  Italy,  or  on  the  waters  of  old  Teutonic 
atreams,  she  had  beard— or  had  thought  that  she  heard:*-4he 
music  that  she  had  loved  in  the  days  of  her  childhood.  And 
in  such  moments,  under  the  spell'  of  that  sweet  and  distant 
melody,  her  eyes  had  filled  with  sudden  tears,  and  her  heart 
with  sudden  yearning,  and  the  vague  sense  of  a  loss,  ilrevotsaUe 
and  endleas,  had  come  over  her. 

Their  Uves^ad  drifted  asunder^  as  two  boats  drift  nortK  and 
south  on  a  river,  the  distance  betwixt  them  growing  longer 
and  longer  with  ^ch  beat  of  the  oars  and  each-sigh  of  theitede. 
And  for  the  lives  that  part  t^ua  there  is  no  reuQion4    Om 
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floats  out  to  the  open  and  sunlit  sea^  and  one  passes  away  to 
the  grave  of  the  stream.    Meet  again  on  the  river  they  cannot. 

His  heart  was  weary  as  he  went. 

Could  he  have  served  her  he  had  heen  content.  But  wbat 
need  or  what  call  for  service  could  there  he  in  this  fate  so  royal, 
80  shadowless,  so  eminent,  so  coldly  and  so  radiantly  clear? 
She  had  wealth,  and  had  the  world  at  her  feet ;  she  had  empire, 
and  had  no  wish  unfulfilled ;  she  had  youth,  and  had  all  thinga 
that  render  youth  glorious.  What  space  in  such  a  life  was 
there  for  love  to  fill  ?  She  had  need  of  nothing.  She  had  the 
armies  that  conquer,  she  had  the  sorcery  that  transmutes,  she 
had  the  smile  that  makes  fate  imiile  hack  in  answer.  What 
tppeal  in  such  a  life  was  thwe  for  aid  or  succour  P 

Once  he  had  promised  her  that  though  she  should  return  to 
him  sin-stained,  wretched,  broken-hearted,  driven  from  every 
refuge,  and  shrinking  from  every  glance,  yet  would  he  not  for'- 
sake  her,  but  would  shelter  her  with  his  tendamess  still.  But 
a  sterner  trial  than  this  tore  the  strength  of  his  love  at  its 
roots.  He  had  to  stand  outside  the  golden  gates  of  her  para- 
dise—forgotten. 

Not  rare  on  this  earth  is  Hie  love  that  cleaves  to  the  ihmg 
it.  has  cherished  through  guilt,  and  through  wrong,  and  througa 
misery.  But  rare  indeed  is  the  love  that  still  lives  while  its 
portion  is  oblivion,  and  the  thing  which  it  has  followed  passes 
away  out  to  a  joy  that  it  cannot  share,  to  a  light  that  itcann«^ 
behold. 

For  this  is  as  the  love  of  a  God  which  forsakes  not,  though 
i!^  creatures  revile,  and  blaspheme,  and  deride  it 

.His  heart  was  weary  wiuiin  him  as  he  went  through  the 
dreary  war;  tiie  nieht  was  bitter  and  full  of  storms.  The 
snow-clouds  hovered  unbroken,  but  the  wind  was  wild  and 
chill  as  ice^  and  ever  and  again  a  gust  of  rain  swept  witii  shrill 
ion  over  the  halfcfrozen  ground,  and  dulled  the  few  lights 


He  had  come  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor,  and  into  the  hot- 
beds of  crime,  through  the  maze  of  crooked  streets  and  swarm- 
ing tenements  that  were  alive  with  guilt  as  an^inthill  with  it^ 
insect-swarm,  while,  furthermost)  the  cavernous  rocks  of  Chau- 
mont  sheltered  every  sin  and  every  lust  in  their  hideous  re- 
easses.^  It  was  ever  thus  that  he  exorcised  his  dark  hours. 
Yet^  to-night,  the  heart-sickness  of  every  poet  and  every  leader 

^  It  IS  needloM  to  recall  that  this  THe  place  has  been  by  the  late  ImpeiiflA 
works  ohanged  into  a  spot  of  healthfdi«ci«&tio&  and  gi^tbeaotv..  . 
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of  tlie  world  was  on  him,  too  heavily  for  even  the  justice  of 
tvuth,  or  the  purity  of  labour,  to  have  worth  in  his  sight. 

^  Wh^  avail? '  be  thought.  *  What  avail  to  strive  to  hsiog 
I^ieu  nearer  to  the  right  ?  They  love  their  darkness  best, — 
why  not  leave  them  to  it?  Age  after  age  the  few  cast  away- 
their  lives  striving  to  raise  and  to  nmsom  the  many.  "What 
use  P  Juvenal  scourged  Bome, — and  the  same  vices  that  Us 
stripes  lashed  then  laugh  triumphant  in  Paris  to-day !  The 
satirist,  and  the  poet,  and  the  prophet  strain  their  voices  in 
vain  as  the  crowds  rush  on ;  ^ey  are  drowned  in  the  <^orus  of 
mad  sins  fmd  sweet  falsehoods !  O  GK>d  I  the  waste  of  hope, 
the  waste  of  travail,  the  waste  of  pure  desire,  the  waste  of 
high  ambitions ! — ^nothing  endures  bu^  the  weU-spring  of  lies 
tiiat  ever  rises  afresh,  and  the  bav-\'ree  of  sin  that  is  green, 
and  stately,  and  deal^ess  1 ' 

.  Yet,  though  in  that  hour  he  saw  the  vanity  of  labour,  the 
futility  of  eSbrt,  the  helplessness  of  truth  against  the  massed 
evils  and  armoured  insincerities  of  the  world,  as  men  in  their 
hours  of  loneliness  must  ever  bdliold  them ;  yet  he  went  onward 
ioto  the  Gehenna  whither  his  stej^s  tended. 

Above,  BioA  hidden  in  the  huge  dens  of  the  rocks,  assassins^ 
and  brigands,  and  ravishers  brooded  and  glutted  over  their 
golden  spoil  or  their  writhing  prey ;  and  in  the  horrible  streets 
that  lay  b^ow,  naked  children  and  half-naked  women  fouflht 
and  tore  at  each  other  like  mad  dogs,  songs  of  riotous  bhw- 
phemy  were  crossed  by  ihe  din  of  drunken  combatants,  and 
hideous  misery  with  hideous  obscenity  struggled  which  should 
be  king  regnant  there. 

The  rocks  towered  up  against  the  black  starless  skies,  silent 
because,  screened  in  their  caverns,  men,  who  had  chaxiged  to 
devils,  lu^arded  stolen  treasure,  and  stifled  tell-tale  shrieks,  and 
crashed  out  panting  life  all  noiselesslj,  and  ctreve  to  find  some 
new  variety  of  lust.  But  in  the  quarts  of  the  town  beneati^i 
tbem  there  was.a  loud  tumultuous  aell,  in  which  sex  and  ag« 
were,  alike  forgotten,  and  confounded  in  one  pit  of  shameless 
shame: — a  pit  where  human  lives  were  pent  together  in  gas^ 
ii^  ^oves,  as  if  they  had  lost  all  s^nblanoe  of  humanity ; 
where  one  vast  caldnni  of  iniquity  seethed  on  and  on  for  evei^/ 
for  ever  fed  afresh.  It  is  in  such  social  bodies  as  these  that  the 
cancer  of  the  world  throbs  and  poisons  all  that  it  infeetsi  and 
taints  even  that  which  ia  in  health — a  canoer  whose  sole  at* 
tempted  cure  is  now  and  then  a  random  cut  from  the  knife  of 
evil  power,  that  leaves  it  wider  spread  than  ever,  covered,  in* 
^eits,  d^idly  with  the  germs  ol  an  eternal  death. 
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''  An  <lid  imprecatiocfi,  the  aoreams,  ifae  yelk,  tbe  hugbteir 
worse  tbiin  "iany  cttrses,  the  songs  that  had  so  utter  a  depravity 
in  them^  the  cries  of  young  diildren  under  brutal  blows,  beat 
on  bis  ear  where  he  approached  Ohaumont,  a  great  softness,  a 
gretftpitf  came  into  his  eyes. 

*  God-forgotten,  they  call  you!*  he  murmured.  'Bather 
maH-foriaken.' 

-  Be  wae  unarmed ;  he  penetrated  into  a  quarter  wh^^  death 
Whited  for  any  honest  man  who  durst  venture  his  life  there; 
be  came  among  ravening  wolyes,  to  w*hom  murder  was  pastime 
afld  (iru^lty  joy:  But  he  walked  on  with  the  careless  courage 
of  his  nature.  Fear  was  as  fkr  fi*om  him  as  from  any  eagle  of 
the  Engadine;  and^  moreover,  these  wolves  were  as  faithful 
dog9  to  him,  caressing  hia  hand  where  they  bit  through  to  the 
bone  of  every  other.  To  him  they  were  l^me,  and  were  loyaL 
He  laired  them  with' scorn ;  he  scourged  them  with  reproach ; 
many  a  time  he  seized  l^ir  prey  from  out  their  very  jaws ;  he 
stood  between  them  and  th^r  passions ;  and  he  braved  them 
dpenly  in  their  maddest  rage ;  but  they  never  lifbed  their  wea* 
pons  against  him,  and  in  their  most  furious  moods  he  was 
sdta^d'td'them.  They  knew  well  that  there  was  love  and  not 
bate  in  his  soul;  and  they  unconsciously  revered  what  they 
ooi^  not  eomprehend, — this  courage  which  only  feared  sin ; 
this  pity  which  could  embrace  even  guilt,  this  manhood  that 
had  every  strength,  and  boldness,  and  liber^  that  they 
hotioured^  and  yet  was  so  pure' from  crime  and  so  staijadesa 
frc^^shame. 

He  knew  that  he  was  safe  amid  them.  Had  he  not  known 
it  he  would  have  gone  thither  just  the  same.  It  was  not  in  his 
blood  t<^«tudy  caution,  or  dread  peril;  many  a  time,  with  his 
bffck  against  a  wall,  and  the  hafb  of  a  knife  against  his  chest/ 
he  had  kept  a  score  of  desperate  brutes  at  bay,  refusing  to  re- 
linquish them  their  victim.  And  he  who  loved  sunli^,  and 
mirth,  and  the  smile  in  women's  eyes,  and  l^e  gay  recklessness 
of  artist  life,  and  the  beauty  of  a  summer  world,  came  into  tibe 
h^s  of  great  cities  on  that  simple  unflinching  duty  to  hu- 
manity, which  was  a  law  tbe  bohemian  and  the  wanderer  never 
bfOke.  Those  whom  i^e  world  cast  out  hef  made  his  bfiethren ; 
and,  if  once  in  a  thousand  times  of  trial  it  was  given  him  to 
raise  a  sinking  soul  fr<)m  the  abyss  into  the  purer  upper  air  of- 
earthy  he  wa»  conteni*,^  he  eamea  the  only  wage  he  awed. 

*  They  shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Hunt  and  ihe  Ostro* 
goths  pouring  down  into  Bome,'  he  mused,  as  he  passed  toward 
the  pandemonium.    *  They  keep  a  horde  as  saviige,  imprisoned 
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vrtli^niidBti'bimed  in  the  ^fei^  eore  of  iheir  ospitels^^ido  byf 
aid«^  wtiili  ti^irchuarcbes  and'palaces^iuid  nerer  rebieniber  the 
«atr1diquake  that  would  ifhelm  themif  x>ne&  the.  pent  Toleano 
hnrsty  if  once  the  black  itaasa  ooy«i^  below  took  flame  and 
broke  to  thesur&eo !  fiiaitesmto  mtiMply  UtiAv  pMaansyaiid 
strengthen  their  laws  against  the  crime  that  is  done,  and  tikej 
BSYec  takentb6t'caBkm*"oi]t  of  thiB'^biid^  thej^neRfer  sare  the 
yoxta^g  dnld  fimoD  pbliai^onL^  .^Theii^fpoHticJa  irccmomjr  nener 
8^£es.preTBntibn;  it  nar^r  deanseb  uiasewe#d,  it  only  curseit 
the  fever^sfaacksn* 

A  hideous  clangor  broke  in  on  his  ear  as  he  went,  lost  ioi 
fliotight,  andtmfaeeding  -the^  din  thi^  be  Imew  so  well)  worse 
than  the  roar  of  a  million  wildrbei^ts.  This  tdamour  wai 
shriller,  ^tSerpaoiorevhicNrisld^thaitGommonr  it  caaght  hia  atten« 
tion,  and  lifting  his  head-faesaw  at  isome  little  distance  a  red 
reraeus  glare.'  =   :  ;      ^ 

h  '^llbtrdern  beings  done  ^  lAieyare  never  so  joyous  o¥«*  aught 
ebe,' heocmttered,'as  he  hasten^his  steps.  He  was  no  opti>A 
mist  to.d^m  his  wdirea  slandered  -sheqic ;; be  knew  them  ar 
they  were,.in  all  tlieir  blaoke^,iiarde8t,  modt  hopeless  guilt. 
i'  &&  soon  eaioe  within  nght  <^  the  fire ;  a  bonfire  blazing  in 
9?pent^ark  court, /and  throwing  it» glow  on  the>r6ok8  beyendf 
while  about  it  hundreds  of  'iiring  ereatures  swarmed,  and 
dbidked,i2{nd  san^^anii  raced, und- danced:  in  t^isstainuilia 
efdeidla'i  joy.  A  rabble  of  brigands  with  biure  t^hsbts  ufad  grealj 
arms  blaohwith  fiUh,  of  women  diedieyell^  unclothed,  3Fellin^ 
}ike  iiines,  of  gaunt  beggars  with  their  filthy  nigs  flying  in  the 
wind^  and  i^eir  long  hm  k&ives^andng  in  me  air,  of  chil«' 
dren  leaping  and  screaming  with  delight,  surrounded-'tfae  pOa 
a  blafeii^owood  that  buliafed  only' the  flercarfl^  the  fomng 
haU  thathisseid  in  its  sikio]De^>  And  above  it;  hnn^  there  to 
consume  by  slow  degrees,  susp^ided  by  an  iron  cham  knotted 
about"  his  waisl^  and  fasteued  to  iii  iron  spout  in  a  wall, 
siitaying'  in  the  wind  and  uttering  awful  cries,  swung  a  liring 
Imman  figuib. 

This  wasitbe  bacdianalia  they  enjoyed  in  ^the  bitter  wintry 
pightw  .        ' 

y,  '  Ah-;ha1  lB.Qm  bright  he  will  bum  ?'  screamed  a  little  fire* 
year  eh^d,  dancing  in  ecstasy  at  the^  finest  fireworic  Ae  had 
evasrbefarid*    .  .  .     ^. ,     ^  .   . 

^oSbioolanf  gfltre:  a  glance  at  the  ;blac^ened'form,  aa  itv 
chilia^halleif  oraeked  ludd  shook  in  the  wind ;  then  tiirew  him* 
sblf  with  a-  Imp  like  a  stag's  among  the  tlurong,4reised  a  knife 
from  the  hand  of  a  boy  eiie  the-lad  could  resist^  sprang  on  to  a 
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brbftd  stolid  wpuig  on  the  waH,  strotchod  up,  Mizcd  llio 
wreteb  1>y  his  waist^chftiii,  cat  the  oord  that  knotted  the  iron 
links  to  the  pronecting  spont,  and  dragged  hhn  down  on  to 
the  ledge  where  he  himself  stood.  All  this  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant^ ere  thej  knew  what  he  did;  they  were  silent  in  supreme 
amase. 

•Then  a  roar  broke  firom  all  the  crowd  as  with  one  Toice«-« 
roar  Hke  a  herd  of  hyenas  cheated  of  dieir  oarcass^prey ;  they 
kored  him  in  their  own  {ashion,  but  they  loved  slanghter 
more,  and  they  hungered  fiercely  for  that  splendid  human 
bonfire. 

'Give  him  to  nsP'  they  yelled,  whBe  twice  a  hundred 
knives  glittered  in  the  glue. 

.  He  stood  above  them,  on  the  stone  above  the  stifling,  re* 
tinous,  scorching  pyramid  of  flame— the  creature  he  had  res* 
cued  lying  at  his  feet.  All  his  life  and  ardour  had  flawed 
back  into  his  face  with  the  need  of  actioa;  his  eyes  blazed 
with  scorn  and  passion ;  his  whito  abundant  hair  Uew  htsA" 
ward  in  the  wind ;  his  fbariess  gaze  unflinching  met  the  glare 
of  the  upturned,  bloodshot,  tiunrty,  murderous  eyes. 
.  *  GKve  him  to  you  I'  he  echoed  in  their  own  pariance,  which 
Im)  spoke  with  rapdilr  and  ease.  ^Am  I  -vile  as  ymirselves^ 
think  you  P    What  is  his  ofience  f* 

The  rush  of  thundering  voices  hissed  out»  ss  with  a  sing^ 
breath,  the  story  of  the  criminal:  ft  new  comrade*  a  puny  4srea« 
ture,  stealthy  as  the  cat,  timid  as  the  hare,  who  had  joined  them 
for  awhile  only  to  spy  on  t^m  and  to  betray  them  to  tiie  law ; 
a  traitor  that  deserved  ten  tiiousaad  d^hs,  drawn  out  in  years 
of  torture.  ^ 

,  Tricotrin  heard ;  the  red  light  fell  upon  him  as  be  looked 
down  on  the  riot  that  seethed  beneath  mm,  and  on  the  knives 
that  menaced  him  if  he  cUd  not  yield. 

I A  dark  guilt,  truly,'  he  said  with  brevity,  as  his  mellow 
voice  rang  clear  through  tiie  din.  *  But  ysw  are  not  fit  for  its 
judges.  !Fine  fellows,  indeed,  to  sit  in  the  judgment-seat— von, 
who  would  be  shot  or  guiBotined,  every  cme  ^yon,  if  you'but 
had  your  deserts.  What  do  you  call  yourselves — devils,  tigers, 
or  menP  You  have  no  daim  to  the  last  name.  A  s^  is  a 
thing  as  fi>ul  as  a  viper,  I  grant ;  but  not  to  be  burnt  aim,  for 
all  that ;  and  you  are  too  uttor  blackguards  yourselves  to'ha;i« 
any  right  left  in  you  to  punirii.  Two  huncbed  men,  too^ 
aoiunst  one — glorious  equality  1  For  ishame,  j(ni  heUfaofiondr 
I  Knew  you  were  brutes  when  the  bloodthirst  was  on  yon,  but 
I  did  not  guess  till  now  you  were  cowardsP* 
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Hb  kneir  haw  to  deal  with  th^n,  as  Suroouriez  dealt  with 
his  mutinoas  hattaUons;  The  fieiy  scorn,  the  contemptuous 
invectiTe,  the  dauntless  censure  struck  tiiem  dumb,  where 
other  words  would  have  excited  their  mockery,  or  inflamed 
their  passions.  The  silence  did  not  last  long ;  tkej  were  in 
furious  hatred  of  their  prey;  they  were  in  rayening  longing 
for  their  sport ;  they  dosed  nearer  and  nearer,  sti«tohing  out 
tiietr  gaunt  handato  seise,  and  Hfting  their  lauves  in  the  tir. 

*  G-ive  him  to  us ! '  they  shouted  again,  with  awful  blasphemy 
upon  th^  tongues.  Any  other  thau  hhnself  they  would  have 
hurled  down  and  torn  in  pieces,  as  hounds  tear  offid. 

He  laughed  aloud,  with  haughty  defiance  flashing  on  them 
from  his  eyes. 

.  *  Give  mm  to  yon  P  You  think  I  am  a  huntsman,  to  fling 
the  fox  to  the  packP  Off,  you  scoundrels  I  sheathe  your 
knives,  I  tell  you  I  Do  you  hear  ?  You  want  my  liD^,  I  dare- 
say. You  are  murderers,  and  that  is  your  trade  1  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  die  in  your  hell ;  I  should  And  no  worse  where 
devils  rage,  if  the  priests*  tales  be  ever  ao  true.  This  man 
shall  he  mine.    I  say  it.    You  know  I  never  break  my  word.*^ 

The  tumult  raged  higher  and  higher,  swelling  oni  like  the 
hoMTse  roar  of  the  sea. 

'  Q-ive  him  to  us  I  *  they  screamed.  *  The  flres  shall  have 
him,  and  not  you  I' 

.  He. stood  unmoved ;  a  brawny  giant  flung  himsdf  across  tbe^ 
flames,  leaped  up  by  the  stone  lec^;es,  and  made  a  lunge  at  the 
body  of  the  spy.  But  Tricotrin  was  too  rapid  for  him:  he 
dealt  the  brigand  one  blow  straight  in  his  chest,  and  the  man 
fell  like  an  ox  under  the  poleaxe. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  stupe&ction;  they  were 
superstitious  of  his  power ;  they  endowed  him  witii  more  than 
mortal  force.  But  the  women,  ever  foremost  in  cruelty  and 
riot,  ever  hounding  on  to  war  the  men  who  might  ctioose 
peace,  mocked  and  mouthed  at  their  males  for  cowardice,  and 
yelled,  with  shrillest  oaths  their  horrible  cry-^ 

'  Give  him  to  the  flames — his  blood  or  yours  1* 

He  looked  with  changeless  calm  upon  them  still ;  the  hot 
flickering  glare  of  the  fire  lighting  up  tiie  majestic  height  of 
his  stature,  aiikd  the  dauntless,  scornful  srandeur  of  his  face, 
on  which  there  stole  a  certain  wistful  saddened  pity. 

He  had  thought  that  these  brutes  Idved  him. 

'Poor  mad  wild  beasts!'  he  murmured.  'You  know  ^t 
what  it  is  you  do.  You  can  kill  me,  doubtless,  if  you  will; 
but  yoii  cannot  make  me  look  on  to  see  you  steep  yourselves 
in  slaughter.* 
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.  The  Toar  hushed,  l&e  the  j^ar  of  8eflhWft?er'«iidniig  down 
into  ealm;  silence  fell  on  %hem  with  a  great  and  inzddea 
%W^,„  A  iBublimily  that  their  minds  could  not  reach 
Itirred  .  their .  souls  from  this'  serene  OQuragey  this  ofi^ed  sa» 
mficO)  this  refusal  to  ibrs&ke  them,  thoiigh  tHej  iexrsbok  tbem<^ 
selves*^  A  gaunt,  hull-throated,  sanguinary  "bnital  brigand-^ 
ixpejpf  the  p<^,v^.^  of  all  time,  iTrom  the  mobs^'of  Murius  to 
t^.  mpbs.oil.M^rat — thrust  his  kn^  downisto  ^his  girdlief 
vith  acujtseu     ...  .         .     :  * 

,.  /'Xet,  him  hate  liis  way.  He  may  thrust  a  pike^hrough  me^ 
and  I  wiUifii)^  -say*  him  no.' 

m9^^  was  a  throb  of  human  blood  under  the  bullock-hide ; 
there  was  a  pulse  of  manlj  softness  under  the  wolf-'skio.  '  Ke 
wa9.a  butcher  of  men  ;:he  had  drawn  his  knife  acrbss  mor^  'l^ta 
Que^  panting  throat  ^  he  lived  by  riot^and  pilliage;  but  hie 
tempef  aiiswered  to  coarieige,,and  he  had  an  instmet  tbat're^ 
Yereneed  greatness. 

^  H:e  was  the  leader  among  them,  whose  word:  was  law,'and 
^1)090  Argument  with  rebels  was  a  rope;  The  crdwd  dared  not 
revolt  by.  more  than  a  Sullen  savage  gjioan.  ^  Tricotiin  'flung 
Us  height  glance  over  tiiehi.  .  ^  /  i  •   '/ 

'  Patron  Mi-Minoux,  that  was  generouslif^fipoken;    You  gm 
nethismanf*  :-  -     . 

A  roar  of  baffled  rage  broke  from  the  throngi  in. which  th^' 
liQ^dest  voic^  that  led  were,  the  voices,  of  women^  But  Mi- 
Minoux  stayed  it  with  a  gesture.  ^'- 
'  '  A  thousand  devils  seize  you !  He  deseri^  more  than 
this  from  us!'  he  shouted^  ^Tricotrin,  tt^Ds:  the  damned 
beast's  life — for  your  sake,  I  say,  not  his,  the  hound  1' 

/For  mine,  and  finr  your,  owil' 

He  stretched  out  bis  hand  to  Mi-Minoux;  tiie  soilless 
hand  that  had  never,  been  stained  with  bribe  or  blood,  or 
even  theinsinoerityof  a  false  (greeting,  meeting  the  one  that' 
sruB^  black  with  a  thousand  crimes,  and  red  from  murder's 
work.  Over  the  Falaron's  dusky  brutal  face  a  tremor  dnd  a 
light  passed  quickly;  he  drew  his  own  hand  away  as  though 
it,  uTere:  burnt  with  fire.. 
,.'HeU and  fury!     i2f»;»e  is  not  fit T 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  with  a  smile  that  had  such  mfinite 
pity. 

'ChutI    Why  not?    We  are  both  men.' 
vXhen,  standing  still  on  the  alone  ledge,  with  the  droopSng 
huddled  figure  of  the  ^y  lying  in  a  shapeless,  mass  at  his  rset, 
while  thelboafire  burned  dully  in  the  rushing  hail,  whBe.the 
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flames  and  the  wind  sank  k>getli6r9  and  the  people  grdw  yevj 
quiet,  hushing  the  children  who  cried  aloud  for  the  spectacle 
^ej  had  last^  his  voice  rang,  clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  through 
tiie  thieves'  quartor : 

*  Children  1  yon  give  me  to-night  gifts  more  preeions  than 
silver  and  gold.  I  thank  jon  from  mj  soul.  I  would  not  bar- 
^r  this  single  life  that  jou  fipare  to  me^  vile  though  it  be^ 
for  all  the  coins  pf  mon&rchs'  tr^suries.  You  were  wild 
beasts  when  I  found  jrou.  STay^a  miUionfold  worse;  for  the 
beasts  do  but  slaughter  for  hunger,  as  we  kill  tiie  calf  and  the 
kmb(  ^d^the  be^s  never  slay  their  own  kind.  You  were 
wprs^  than/the  tigers  are;  but  still  my  tigers  were  humim. 
They -let  go  their  prc^  out  of  love  for  me.  Ahi  why  will  y© 
not .  have  as  muiw  love  fov  yourselves  ?  .  Yon  ace  fodUi, 
though  you  deem  yourselves  wise— fools  in  the  dectioil  of  Orim^ 
j^-you^.god..  Poes  that  god  bring  you  ailght. but- Mows f 
"^ill  he  feiedjou  wiUi  aught  but  ashes  F  Wid  he  dothe  yoii 
l^ith:  aught  but  fear  and  shame^  and  fever  and  fife  P  Ye 
are  fools  in  the  god  thatye  setrv.e..  Ye ai!;e  slares, though jpe 
deem  yourselves  free.  W^  Hfo  does  .your  deity! give B  To 
fear  like  wolves — to  burrow  like  molesr-^to  be  hunted  like! 
foxes — to  ,be  shunned  like  lepers^— to  endure  months  of 
famine  for  fiake  of  o;iie  hour's  gorged  and  loathsome  debauch, 
];ike  the, vultures  that  xynly  find  sweetness  in  carrioix — ^to  4)e 
netted  at  last  like  a  fox  in  a  gin-^to  have  your  limbs  ciiamped 
in  irons — to^  be^fetteredy  scouiged^shaveni  yoked  together  like 
^upled  bounds,:  working  like  the  miH-hcH^ses  for  no  reward  in 
Que^  endless  ,cirde.^  irieq)ing  on  a  plank,  growing  old  in  ar 
cell,  without  the  chance  of  a.hope,  without  a  Woman's  kiss  or 
a  man's  laugh,  without  a  draught  of.  wine  or  jui  hour  of  liberty. 
l)hat  is  the  life  your  god  gives  yoU;  tiiat  is  the  fate  you 
deem  freedom.  Hpw  long  wiU -you  w^ship  so  blindly  ?  Sa 
Ipng  as  ypu  are  born  in  darkness ;  so  long  as  yon  are  be* 

S)tten  and  bfed  and  reared  in  ignorance  and  iniquity/  Yon 
y  your  children,.  new-rborn>  in  the.  red  iron  hands  of  your 
Moloch.  /YourfiU'thdr  mouths  with  ,cui?9€a;  jerQ  y^t  their 
n^ilk-t^eth  «re  shed*  You  snatch  the^  out  fmm  their  moi^ers 
tp  spnd  them  put  to  your  god's^  hideous  service.  >  Y«u  g&^ 
them: life. only  that  you  may  cause  to  be  brought  forth  fresh 

rwn  of  sin  to  curse  the  world  that  you  bate.  You  luring 
young  children  your  women  have  borne  to  see  it  man. 
biuut  for  their  sport ;  if  they  kill  you  when  yoti  are  old  and: 
usekss,  and  cumber  their  path,  will  it  be  the  children's- fault 
Of  jour  own  ?    Slaves  yourselves,  why  will  you  bring  the  new 
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Uyos  into  bondage  ero  yot  tbej  cnn  tell  what  the  liberty  of 
hiDocence  means  P  Fooled  serfs  of  a  false  god,  whom  you 
worship  because  his  altars  glitter  with  the  tinsel  of  rice,  why 
will  you  bind  your  offspring  down  beneath  the  tyranny  <Jf 
your  Tile  religion  ?  You  think  I  use  language  too  harsh  P 
O  my  people !  you  would  have  taken  my  life  a  moment  since, 
because  I  would  not  stand  by  to  see  you  steeped  afresh  in 
blood :  will  you  never  believe  how  gladly  I  would  lay  it  down 
fi^you  if  it  would  ransom  vou  ftom  suffering  and  sin  ?  * 

Thoy  were  silent  as  they  heard* 

The  passionate  eloquence  of  the  poet,  winged  with  living 
truth,  pierced  their  souls  as  he  spoke  to  them.  Y^iguely  the 
meting  and  the  greatness  of  his  words  reached  the  dullest  and 
vilest  Itfe  that  cowered  there.  Women,  sexless  and  shameftil, 
shuddered  and  beat  their  breasts  that  had  nourished  thieves, 
and  cursed  aloud  their  lips  that  had  rewarded  murderers  wit& 
kisses  sold  for  stolen  gold.  Men,  dogged  and  brutal,  dropped 
down  thdr  heads,  and  shivered  where  they  stood,  and  wondered 
in  their  poor  untutored  brains,  that  struggled  against  such  mist# 
of-  poisoned  ignorance,  whether  indeed  he  who  arraigned  them 
thus  were  man  or  god. 

It  was  only  the  little  diildren  who  crouched  beneath  the 
flame  pillars  of  the  fire,  who  murmured  in  their  baby-throats 
against  him,  because  he  had  cheated  them  of  the  burning,  and 
had  not  let  them  bear  the  musie  of  the  death-shriek. 

He  heard,  and  stooped  and  raised  np^one  of  those  who  mut^ 
tered  in  b'sping  revolt  against  him.  The  child  was  only  a  fsw 
years  old ;  but  from  out  its  elfin  eyes  the  thirst  of  inherited  lust 
aiready  glistened,  and  on  its  parching  mouth  the  heat  of  tiie 
drunkard's  desire  was  already  set. 

*  Look! '  he  eaid  to  the  silent  people,  while  his  eyes  rested 
«;b  them  with  a  regard  of  tenderness  and  of  compassion  unutter- 
able. •  The  child  hungers  for  the  sight  of  a  death  agony ;  your 
blood  is  in  bis  veins,  and  he  can  have  no  choice  but  to  be  vile, 
for  have  ydu  not  made  his  pastime  murder,  and  his  cradle-song 
a  curse  P  You  have  created  him  only  to  slay  him.  Are  not  th4 
beasts  of  the  desert  holy  and  full  of  mercy  beside  you  ?  Women 
-^as  these  creatures  come  to  the  birth,  it  were  better  to  teaC; 
them  from  your  breasts,  and  dash  their  brains  out  upon  the* 
atones  of  your  streets,  than  have  them  become  like  this.  He 
is  not  a  child — this  thing  that  clamours  to  see  a  living  erea-; 
ture  bum.  He  is  a  budding  seed  of  awiful  crime,  to  which  jota 
passions  had  dared  to  give  the  breath  and  force  of  life.  And 
tiirough  him  jour  sin  will  pass  down  through  generation  afttf 
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generation.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  that  jou  do 
when  you  beget  these  lives  that  grow  up,  like  rank  grass,  from 
corruption  P' 

The  great  multitude  was  silent ;  even  the  hellish  creature 
thf^t  had  mouthed  and  mocked  at  his  feet  was  quiet  and  touched 
with  awe,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  moved 
unwittingly  by  the  solemn  and  dread  sweetness  of  the  voice 
above  him. 

Through  the  mob  of  murderers  and  ravishers,  and  thieves 
and  forgers  a  shivar  ran  like  one  deep  sob. 

Without  another  word  he  went  down  from  the  stones  where 
he  stood,  and  passed  away  through  their  nudst,  leading  the  con*' 
demned  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ohbybostom,  when  he  protected  Eutropius  under  the  shield 
cf  his  Sequence,  could  not  have  had  more  disgust  for  the  vile*- 
ness  ^  the  one  he  had  saved  than  had  he  now  for  the  spy  that 
he  had  reseaied  from  the  fire.  Without  asking  he  guessed  hlA 
guilt :  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  turned  informs,  and  chastised  hf 
those  be  had  endeanroured  to  betrav. 

At  him  he  had  not  even  glancea ;  and  the  unhappy  creature 
blid  not  once  Hfked  his  aching  lids,  but  moved  on  with  trembling 
gtPTO  through  the  furious  driving  of  the  sleet  and  windi 

W  hen  at  length  they  had  reached  a  solitary  place  where  none 
were  in  hearing,  his  protector  loosened  him,  and  faced  him. 

'If  lacanot  had  hved  he  might  have  tiBdeemed  his  crime. 
There  is  no  sin  that  shuts  out  hope.  What  are  you  ?  and  how 
came  you  there  P    It  may  be  I  can  aid  ydu^' 

The  traitOT  he  had  rescued  looked  up  at  him  with  blank 
scorched  eyes,  that  still  saw  nothing  save  the  glare  and  ebb  of 
the  fiames  fromwhidb  he.  had  escaped. 

Tricotrin  scanned  his  face ;  and  his  own  changed.  He  stood 
motionkss,  looking  on  the  charred^  shrinking,  hatf-naked  Ibrm 
beforthio. 

*  A^llin  1 '  he  murmured,  *  again !  ^ 

The  otlier  did  not  hear  or  note  him,  feelicg,  beholding, 
listening  to  naught  save  that  roar  and  leap  ei  the  bonfires^ 
irhich  seemed  still  winding  round  his  Umbs,  and  crushing  his 
breath  with  their  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  his  rescue  he  was  scarcely 
conscious ;  he  had  followed  the  hand  that  had  guided  him  by  » 
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damb  instioct;  he  was  senseless  and  pandysed  with  the  paiil 
fear ;  he  was  like  a  moth  canght  hf  some  g^t^e  hand  from  out 
a  flame,  and  loosed,  maimed  and  blinded,  upon  the  darkness  and 
coldness  of  the  night. 

'Again!'  murmured  Tricotrin.  ^How  vile  we  are  at  out 
best!    If  I  had  known  I  might  hft?e  left  him  to  his  fate.' 

All  the  light  and  the  pity  and  the  sublinuity  that  had  been 
npon  his  face  when  he  had  addressed  the  multitudes,  and  driyen 
them  back  firom  slaughter,  had  fisded  ;  it  waadark  and  grej  and 
weary — ^the  fatigue  of  rising  passions,  and  l^e  despair  of  a  soul 
that  could  not  reach  the  b&ights  it  strore  for,  R>Uowing  the 
inspiration  and  the  tenderness  and  the-sl^ength  that  had  been 
on  It  as  he  had  arraigned  the  murderers. 

He  uttered  not  one  word,  but  stood  gazing  down  npon  the 
blackened,  quivering,  helpless  thing,  whose  life  would  haye 
gone  forth  in  fire  but  for  him. 

They  were  alone.  Bark  leaning  roofe  of  empty  buildings 
rose  npon  either  side,  like  the  steep  slopes  of  caying  cMs ;  the 
winds  shrieked  throi^h  fhe  narrow  possaeto;  wb  aky  aboye 
was  leaden  and  starless.  The-ereatnro,  looking  npwai4-«with 
his  sight  still  dazsled,  and  hot.  as  with  the  hornMe  sc<»ch  ci 
the  flame  upon  it,  and  with  his .  brain  still  maddened  frond 
terror — cau^  the  eyes  thfubi vested  on  hiin,  and  knew  them^ 
and  trembled,  andcoyered  his  face  with  hii  bruised  bkedmg 
hands,  and  cned  out  tbat^the  dead  had  risen. 

Aboye  him,  like  the  Siunt  Michael  of  Guido,  stood  the  fckvl 
of  his  savior,  the  shadows  ohangin^^  on  his  face,  fiery,  fl^etingi 
lightened,  darkened,  swift  and  yarying  as  the  thoughts  at  con- 
flict in  his  heart,  i  *t1  «  ,ff 
.  On  the  earth  the  G-reek,  Ganaris,  writhed  senseless,  lAudder- 
ing  in  ep3^By»  foaoung  at  the  mouth,  b«iting  the  «b  witi 
frantic  gesture,  struck  down,  as  by  a  stroke  From  eome  ayengin^ 
angel,  by  the  gaze  that  had  looked  at  him  wit^  the  look  <»  the 
dead. 

The  night  had  grown  sftiU  more  indement  ^  tiie  pattering^  hail 
had  chatiged'  to  a  storm  of  rain ;  whose  great  drops  frotee  as 
swifUy  as  they  fell.  The  air  was  ice;  the  winds  were  hurri*- 
canes ;  the  cold  was  growing  with  eyery  instant  m<»e  intenre.^ 
Left  upon  the  frozen  ground,  half  nude,  conyulsed,  insensible, 
the  wi^lcbed  creature  lying  there  must  haye  perished  no  less 
surely  than  had  the  flames  consumed  him. 

He  was  beyond  the  pale  of  humaQkii^uBhip— beyond  the  right^ 
of  human  pity ;  a  traitor  who  had  turned  against  his  comr^ldei^' 
andistriren  to  betaray  themtothe  law,  so  thn  his  own  wretdiedk 
life'  should  be  by  the  law  sci  freo. 
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,  Xa  &o  inan  who  looked  o^  bim,  he  was  yet.  more  than  Urn  t 
he  waa  a  foe  whose  poisoned  fangs  had  hi<^a  deep  into  th^ 
&a^k.  free  faith  of  boyhood. 

Yet,  with  the  same  mercy  as  he  would  hare  raised  a  dying 
leprous-eaten  wretch,  Tricotrin  lifted  up  the  criminal  from  tiie 
efu*th  and  passed  onward. . 

*  Doing  otherwise,  how  were  I  better  than  they  ?'  he  thought. 

Ibrom  the  active  deed  of  murder  he  had  that  hour  Withheld 
the  people.  It  was  not  for  him^  whose  lips  had  spoken  their 
rebuke,  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  instincta  of  theirs  yengeance* 
He  went  on  through  the  ice-storm,  over  i^e  whitened  froseo 
gh>und,  heavily  cumbered  with  the  convulsed  Umbd  and  twist- 
ing body  of  the  unconscious  burden  that  he  carried.  .     '  i 

Once  ere  this  he  bad  given  thie  man  tho '  chailoe/  that,  hi 
h^d  Qoyeted;  and  out  pf  that  chance,  he  found  to-night  tbn^.thfi 
lost  wretch  had  coined  onlydeepto  crime,  viler  tuin>' lower 
degradation.  Yet  he  ^ave  him  atill  another.  The  baser,-  the 
weak^,  the  guiltier  this  life,  the  more  need  was  thei^  that  il 
ahonidhaveb^reath  and  spaoe^.left  to  change  and  beeomd 
cleansed^  if  such  amend  were  possible. 

There  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  howliug  winter  night  that 
already  trenched  on  dawn.  He  met  none  to  aid  him  in  his 
errand ;  the  only  soimd  was  the  steps  of  the  half-frosen  patarol 
some  :way  from  bim ;  and  the  soldier  he  could  not  summon.  *  :To 
give  up  this  thing,  that  lay  iusenaible  and  rigiH  across  hid 
shoulder,  to  the  hands  of  tiie  law,  was  not  the  reading  of  duty 
tijat  be  followed.  ^ 

PaWuUy,  ^d  by  slow  degrees^he  toiled  on  through  the 
beating  storm,  that  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon  his  fii^  mad 
form.  At  lengl^  he  reacl^d  tibe  gaunt  walls  of  the  nearetft 
hosjntaU  with: its  lamp  burning  over  the  entrance-way,  the 
flamie .  dashed  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce  eddies  of  the  gusto  that 
shook  its  iron  cage. and  blew; the  ice^rain  past  it  in  white 
clouds*  - 

He  knew  the  religious  refuge  well,  as  one  of  those  few  {daces 
upon  earth  where  to  suffer  is  deemed  sufifidient  passport  iixto 
pity,  and.  whe^e  no  othe^  title  of  admission  is  raquirea  than  'the 
canker  of  disease  and  the  woes  of  necessity. 

He  rang.;  the.  great  bdl  boomed  moumlully  through  the 
stillness.  He  leaned  the  figure  of  the  man.  against  tlie  pot'ch^ 
and  gazed  on  it  With  an  infiliit^pain'in  his  eyes^  .*It  Mras 
huddled  together,  sunk  in  the  awoon  that  had  sueeeeded  -  the 
oonvulsioD,  helpless,  pitifiil>  miserable,  beyogad  all  words*  :  .- 
^  *  Had  you  b^n  true  in  the.  ycAta  of  our  youthi  how  would,  ii 
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hare  been  with  lU  both  now  ?  'he  thought ;  and  all  the  uttmg^ 
wild,  cmel  dreams  which  rise  with  the  mcmorj  of  a  fate  thai 
has  been  within  our  grasp,  and  has  been  seized  from  it  an^^ 
broken  asunder,  and  cast  into  the  abjss  of  irrevocable  losses, 
arose  before  him  as  he  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  hospital 
with  the  senseless  body  stretched  in  l^e  grey  shadow  at  his 
feet. 

The  boom  of  the  bell  died  on  the  silence;  the  iron  door 
slowly  unclosed.  He  was  faimliar  there;  and  the  Brethren 
were  wont  to  call  him,  in  the  bitternefis  of  winters  such  as  this^ 
thw  Alpine  dog,  their  St  Bernard  of  search  and  of  succour. 

*  I  brought  him  from  the  thieves'  quarter.  He  is  not  dead,' 
he  said  briefly. 

The^  took  the  ghastly  burden  within,  to  where  were  warmth 
and  science,  and  care  and  rest;  and  he  turned  and  went  back- 
ward into  the  storm,  refusing  to  enter  th^*e. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  the  violenoe  of  the  winds,  or  <tf  the 

Crilousice-blasts  of  the  rain.  His  memory  was  wiUi  the  past : 
I  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  with  him  had  one  lie  from 
the  lips  of  that  dying  wretch  not  changed  the  current  of  his 
life  in  boyhood ;  one  act  of  baseness  from  the  traitor  who  had 
come  at  last  to  the  burning  play  of  the  thieves'  awAil  mirth, 
not  driven  him  in  youth  to  exile. 

Greatness  and  power  and  the  treasuries  of  wealth  would  have 
been  his.  The  laurels  of  fame  would  have  filled  his  hands  in 
Ijeii  of  the  wild  flowers  of  gipsy  wandering.  His  pleasures 
would  have  been  taken  in  paUices,  instead  of  under  the  tawny 
roofs  of  fishers'  cabins,  oi  vUlage  hostelries,  of  painters'  sketch- 
ing tents;  his  wine  would  have  been  potured  from  chalices  of 
gold  or  silver  in  place  of  the  drinking-horns  of  careless  artists; 
and  the  brown  jn^  of  bright-eyed  maidens.  His  name  wonld 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  instead  of  in  the  hearts  of 
She  people;  and  honour  would  have  blown  loud  olariohc  in^is 
patl^  where  love  now  laughed  in  his  eyes,  and  song  now  rang 
on  his  ear. 

Begret  had  never  touched  him. 

Those  heights  which  he  had  1^  had  oyer  looked,  to  the 
gaze  that  was  bold  and  true  as  the  eagle's,  only  as  the  sand-* 
mounds  which  the  children  of  the  world  held  in  their  ignorance 
to  be  goldmi  tlffones. 

The  diadem  which  he  had  laid  down  had  ever  seemed  to  the 
ferehetd  that  was  wu*m  with  the  suns  o>f  the  south,  and  pond 
with  an  unstained  truth,  and  caressed  with  the  sweet  lips  of 
Women,  but  a  leaden  fardel  of  weary  weighty  that  men  oidppbdar 
because  fools  call  it  a  crown. 
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The  ambitions  that  he  had  forsaken  had  ever  appeared  to 
the  mind  that  was  steeped  in  the  colours  of  the  poet,  in  the 
passions  of  the  lover,  in  the  indolence  of  the  wanderer,  in  the 

Saiety  of  the  reveller,  but  as  ropes  of  sands,  whereby  those  who 
eemed  that  thej  climbed  to  the  stars  fell  back  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion. 

He  would  not  have  exchanged  his  life  for  a  kingdom  ;  and 
envy  of  those  whom  men  caUed  great  had  never  left  its  evil 
breath  upon  him.  He  knew  too  well  the  penalties  that  make 
the  air  in  which  such  men  soar  so  arid,  and  drench  so  weightily 
with  the  dank  dews  of  satiety  the  wings  of  all  those  who  fly  on 

Begret  had  never  touched  him. 

Kever  until  this  night,  when  he  had  beheld  tiie  violets  he 
bad  given  in  the  white  breast  of  a  woman. 
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Lost  in  deep  thought,  he  noted  nothing  as  he  moved  home* 
ward  from  the  hospital,  untQ  in  one  of  the  lonelier  passages  his 
eyes  were  drawn  to  a  dark  strange  figure  coming  through  the 
cEnfting  snow,  that  &oze  as  fast  as  it  fell,  wandering  with  a 
dreamy  uncertainty  in  the  gait,  yet  advancing  with  a  curious 
resolve  and  swiftness.  The  man  was  dressed  in  heavy  blue 
fisher's  clothes ;  his  beard  was  very  long  and  rough,  and  blew  in 
the  strong  wind ;  his  eyes  gazed  out  into  the  dar^ess,  painfulhr 
bright,  and  yet  unutterably  weary. 

,  Tricotrin  had  seen  that  same  form  oftentimes  since  he  had 
veen  it  first  under  the  tawny  sail  of  the  Loinds  hay-boat :  in 
dark,  quaint,  old-world  nooks  of  man-forgotten  towns;  in  the  hot 
yellow  glare  of  southern  cities  at  noon ;  on  the  oHve-shadowed 
roads  of  the  Biviera ;  in  the  great  brown  cumbrous  barges,  on 
fivers,  crowded  with  summer-soil ;  in  the  deep  glow  of  cool,  dim^ 
silent  churches,  vrith  the  amber  shadows  ana  the  yellow  Hghts 
pleepin^  on  their  noiseless  footways ;  seen  it  ever  in  the  same 
wandering  quest,  ever  in  the  same  mute  solitude. 
I     His  voice  rang  through  the  frosty  air :  *  Brunei  * 

The  sailor  paused,  and  looked  around  with  a  vague  memory 
mhis  eyes.  In  a  certain  sense  he  had  grown  to  recognise  thi& 
Toice  better  than  any  other's,  though  he  would  glide  away  from 
all  companionship  and  suffer  no  pursuit.  He  knew  it,  something 
$•  the  dog  whose  heart  is  in  his  own  dead  master's  prave  wiU 
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kjiow  a  voice  tliat  ev6r  speaks  tenderly  to  him,  and  never  se^ks 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  tomb.  ft 

Tricotrin  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder.    . 

*  You  have  not  found  her  ? '  He  had  learned  that  it  was  moro 
merciful  to  treat  the  delusion  as  a  truth/  ^  ^ 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  look  as  bewildered 
and  as  utterly  heart*broke^  as  the  eyes  of  t^e  do|;  at  the  grave^ 
of  his  master.  ,.  * , 

,  *,  Not  yet.    It  is  long — it  is  long.' 

A  gieat  sigh  shook  him  as  he  spoke.  It  was  long;  It  wai^ 
over  twenty  years. 

'The  years  pass  swiftly,*  Tricotrin  iauiswered  him,  with  the 
grave  gentleness  which  had  won  him  something  like  trust  anf 
love  elen.froip  Mf^  ppor  hunted  stupefied  inind.  *q?he  years 
bring  us  age.    May  it  not  be  she  is  aesA  ?  * 

*  No ;  that  is  not  possible.  If  she  were  dead  her  soul  woiilif 
come  to  me.' 

Bruno's  eyes  were  bright  with  this  strange  faith,  which  lived 
in  him  and  could  not  be  stirred ;  this  i^ith  which  was  the  tem- 
pest-tossed relic  of  that  barbaric  creed  of  bis  childhood,  which 
drew  .his  tired  steps  to  the  altars  of  the  churches  in  a  vague 
worship,  lialf  superstition,  half  heart^sickuBSS.   . 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  in  silence.  What  words 'would  alla^ 
this  hopeless  grief,  or  dull  this  endless  loss  P  ,  Her  soul  !^— th^* 
soul  pf  that  soulless  thing,  who  hadT)ut  senses  aid  passioinsj-an^ 
who  had  no  god  but  the  gods  of  gold  and  of  lust!  -  -' 

'I  thp^jght  I  saw  her— look  you !  *  whispered  Brunt)  suddenly  ^ 
while  his  voice  sank  very  Ipw.  *  Last  night,  1^  few  hours  agon^ 
I  came  dn  a  place  where  tfie  men  and  the  wirirren  dance  oii  the 
ice,  and.  jbhe  torches  bum,  and  the  sledge-Bells  ring,  and  thii 
g^reat  trees  are  all  aiive  with  fire  and  silver.  You  call  it  the 
wood  of  Boulogne.  Well,  I  thought  that  1  saw  her—^thfougfi 
a. casement  in  that  wooden  house  on  the  lake,  where  the  lights 
glitter  all  night ;  where  the,  devil  sits  laughing  to  see  men  do  hii 
work.  It  was  Tier  face ;  it  was  among  many.  They  wfere  shouts 
ing  and  singing  and  pouring;  red  wme  down  their  throats ;  an  A 
the  face  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes — O  yes,  wftH 
her  eyes.  But  do  you  know  what  looked  through  them  P  A 
devil!  Thrpiigh  hef  eyes"  he  gibed  tne  aud  mocked  tneftnd 
yawted  bis  vipe^  and  his  lusts.  Th^n  I  knew  that  Satahns  j^ad 
bade  him  take  her  likeness  t6  tempt  aiid  to  tortUr'e  tne ;  aiid  J 
had  strength  ^o  flee.  I  fled  all  night  through  the  wobdlf, 
through  the  darkness,  through  the  ice  and  tlie  snow.  Wffl  ft 
be  so  in  hell?  Will  they  curse  us  by  putting  their  vrleness  in 
tho  i»hn»es  we  know  purest  and  loveliestf '  -  •>* 
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He  paused  abruptly.  The  man  who  heard  him  stood  silent, 
touched  with  a  pity  beyond  all  words. 

The  devil  the  forsaken  husband  had  behead  had  been  the 
woman  whom  he,  believed  pure  and  unsoiled  as  the  mow  that 
fell  round  them. , 

*  Come  with  me,  Bruno/  he  said  sofkly ;  *come  with  me,  if 
for  to-night  only.  You  are  oold  and  fevered  and  worn  out ;  you 
are  ill,  though  you  know  it  not.    Come.' 

The  sailor  sIk^o^  his  head,  with  the  dogged  4rean^  reaolv^ 
settling  over  his  gaze. 
.'  I  am  not  ill ;  and  I  must  seek  her/  ^        . 

'  But  you  have  sought  her  so  long/ 

*  Yes ;  it  is  long— ^ow  long  I  cannot  count ;  but  that  is  no 
matter,  you  know.  When  I  find  her  we  shall  forget  that.  I  must 
not  rest.  I  would  not  sleep,  but  that  sleep  comes  on  me  at  last, 
and  kills  me  body  and  bi^^in.  Inevor  sleep  but  just  at  the  dawn. 
I  cannot  tell  why ;  but  I  feel  she  is  in  less  peril  when  the  sun 
first  breaks.  AH  thin|;s  are  waking;  and  ihfey  ate  m^:tiful 
-r^the  beasts  •  and-  the  birds ;  -  there  is  mercy  in  'ueir  ^yes  tbat 
no  men  have — ^but  you;  and  they  suffer:  that-  makes  them 
pi^fuL'    '       .  .        . 

He  paused  once  more,  the  strwige,  wild,  tender  :^1^oughts 
straying  through  4^e  chaos  of  fais  shattered  reason,    'j  ^   ■ 

*  Come,'  ur^ed  Tricotrin  gently. .  *  We.will  eeekiker toge- 
ther.' •  .     .  ,     : 

But  Bruno  drewawsv* 

*  No— •no-^no,*'!  he  said  absenldy  j  *  I  must  be  alon»«*-always 
alone.  You  see,  we  da  not  know  where  i^e  is :  she  may  he  ill 
and  desolate,  m^  a^beggar  mai^iap ;  she  must  be  like  astnj  lamb 
on  a  bleak  mountain  udoi  alone  in  tbe  width^f  the  woila  jvadd 
you  know  the  lamb  will  only  come-  to  the  shepherd's  voice ; 
anotlier's  scares  her.  And  something  tells  me  I  am  near  to  her 
now ;  the  end  wiH  soon  come;' 

l^ere  was  a  Hght  like  the  pale  ittdianee  from  staraupon  his 
brown  attenuated  features ;  but  tiie  stars,  were  notshining ;  tbe 
sky  abovehead  was  black  with  leaden  snow-burdened  clouds^ 
the  l%ht  was  Ae  Ught  of  a  martyr's^  hope -N-lioly,  pire^ 
divine.  ,       . 

*  He  moved  swiftly  away,  with  a  backward  gesture  of  the 
hand,  mournful,  appealing,  commaniding,  that  entreated  tiot;fco 
be  followed,  and  t»at  coidd  not  be  du^>beved«  His  ibotst^ 
fell  silent  on  the  softness  of  the  snow ;  his  form  glided  away  like 
a  wraith,  soon  lost  in  the  bush  and  the  gloom. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  and  looked  back  at  the  vault  of  dai^esa 
into  whioK  Ka  km  passed.  2  a  2 
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*Twen1y-foup  years!'  he  thought.  *And  he  has  nerer 
irearied !    What  is  my  hittemess  beside  his  ? ' 

Then  he  went  bnward,  back  to  the  gayer  quarters  of  the 
town  J  and  as  he  went,  he  |>assed  the  open  portals  of  a  world- 
famous  theatre.  The  flood  of  gaslight  streamed  out  upon  the 
dazzling  show ;  the  audience  poured  out  with  it,  in  a  flood  of 
glorwing  colour.  The  throng  was  full  of  laughter,  and  all  their 
voices  were  singing  snatches  of  a  new  mirthful  carol  of  Auber, 
heard  with£u  that  night  for  the  first  time,  imd  bright  as  the 
wines  and  the  loves  that  it  chanted. 

*  How  she  sang,  how  she  acted,  how  she  danced ! '  shouted  a 
student.    *  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever  she  was,  is  Coriolis  I ' 
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'Lots,  love  I  always  of  love!  how  tired  I  am  of  it  I*  she 
thought,  easting  aside  the  latest  of  the  many  letters  that  vainly 
wooed  to  new  nuptials  the  Duchesse  de  Lira* 

A  poet  dying  in  a  garret,  a  revolutionist  pining  in  a  dun^^ni 
a  man  heart-sick  with  foiled  ambition,  a  woman  scourged  from 
the  world's  {deasure  by  Hjb  world's  opprobrium,  a  wife  with  no 
q>her6  ilave  th^  narrow  space  that  her  hearth-fire  lit, — tiiese 
might  need  it,  these  might  glorify  it.  But  she !  what  had  she 
to  do  with  this  comrade  of  beggars,  this  consoler  of  transgressors? 
It  was  aa  incense  that  perfqmed  her  path,  a  wreath  that  her  foot 
trod  in  passing,  a  passion-flower  that  was  twisted  among  the  gold 
and  gems  of  her  diadem — no  more.  What  cause  had  she  to 
itoop  and  share  a  thing  so  common  and  so  commonplace,  that 
toucned  the  lips  of  gipsy-girls,  and  smiled  from  the  eyes  of 
wrtists'  mistresses,  and  sang  its  songs  under  cottage  eaves,  and 
made  fair  the  dreams  of  toil-worn  peasants  ?  This  tale,  told 
80  continuoosly  on  her  ear,  grew  very  wearisome.  It  was  a 
melodious  monotone ;  but  its  changeless  monotone  was  tiref 
■ome. 

Love  had  indeed  done  all  things  for  her.  It  had  been  around 
her  all  her  life ;  her  servitor  who  ministered  uncomplainingly  to 
all  caprices ;  her  treasure-house  from  which  &he  drew  what  she 
wonld ;  her  wishing-ring  whereby  all  the  powers  md  joys  of  an 
exceeding  greatness  hadbecome  hers,  and  overborne  the  accident 
that  had  cast  her,  a  bastard  or  a  changeling,  upon  fate.  But  she 
held  it  in  gay,  languid,  light  contempt.  It  was  a  thing  so  easily 
von  with  a  careless  smiley  it  was  so  easy  to  retain  by  an  indijh 
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lent  word ;  it  was  a  spaniel  aa  fawning  and  faitlifiil  under  blowa 
as  under  caresses ;  in  fine,  it  was  such  a  fool,  that  she  held  it  in 
scorn,  like  all  thines  cheaply  purchased ;  and  although  it  was 
her  one  great  creditor,  without  which  she  had  been  bankrupt 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  of  bitter  circumstance  and  hard  desti- 
tution, she  scarcely  gave  it  a  grateful  memory — never  a  reTOt 
rential  thought. 

She  esteemed  it  aa  his  mistress — beautiful,  callous,  exacting^ 
avaricious,  contemptuous — will  esteem  the  man  who  gives  her 
all  she  has,  and  is  content  with  all  her  wayward  m^>ds,  and 
adores  her  so  blindly  that  he  never  perceives  that  he  is  only  her 
tool,  her  purse,  her  dupe.  To  need  love  one  must  need  sym« 
pa  thy.  Sympathy  was.  indifferent  to  her;  she  waa  perfectly 
successful,  and  success  is  sufficient  for  itselt 

The  lying  murmurs  of  the  slanderous  world  had  attributed 
many  loves  to  this  woman,  so  magnificent,  so  young,  so  seduc* 
tive,  so  tempted,  so  negligent  of  her  lord,  and  so  early  widowed. 
But  that  world  was  at  fault,  as  its  conclusions  most  often  are : 
she  had  never  loved.  She  only  loved  herself;  and  so  fair  waa 
the  sovereign  whom  her  mirrors  displaved  to  her,  that  she  had 
never  once  lelt  inclined  to  change  the  allegiance.  In  one  sensn^ 
indeed,  she  had  loved  the  man  whom  she  had  voluntarily  for- 
saken— loved  him  with  a  fondness  and  a  strength  she  had  menu 
otherwise  known.  But  that  affection  had  never  been  stronff 
enough  to  combat  the  sunny  selfishness  in  her ;  and  for  seven! 
vears  it  had  been  so  commingled  with  self-reproach,  distasteful 
humiliation,  remorse,  and  the  consciousness  of  ingratitude,  that 
she  had  grown  to  thrust  it  away  from  her  as  often  as  it  moved 
her. 

She  was  dreamily  but  entirely  content  where  she  redined, 
with  the  fire-  and  the  wax-light  playing  on  her ;  they  who  are 
tbus  but  seldom  recur  to  the  past.  The  fruit  we  have  eaten  il 
only  sweet  in  its  recollection  when  that  which  our  hand  holda 
is  mtter  and  rotten,  and  on  the  boughs  of  our  orchard  there  is 
no  blossom  that  promises  fresh  wealth  for  the  spring. 

She  had  so  many  things  of  which  to  think.  Past  scenes  of 
triumph  in  gorgeous  old  palaces  of  Vienna  and  of  Borne ;  present 
days  of  empire  in  this  peerless  Paris  where  she  reigned.  Tret 
sures  of  art  and  of  beauty ;  of  the  looms  of  India  and  the  jeweLi 
of  Asia ;  of  painter  and  poet  and  musician ;  of  land  and  water 
and  castle-crowned  lanwsape,  that  were  all  inalienably  hers. 
Caprices  which,  if  she  had  them  to-night,  would  become  the 
fiisoion  to-morrow.  Ambitions  for  rule,  for  dominance,  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  salon,  which  irere  iuffi* 
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Hen6  fco  give  zest  and  pleasure  to  iiie  passing  of  life  with  the 
-arom^i  of  some  one  thing  attainable,  though  as  yet  unattained. 
'All  these  floated  in  gorgeous  hues  through  bfep  thoughts,  as, 
when  she  "had  been  a  child,  Tiad  done  the  tales  of  "the  fairies 
when  she  had  watched  a  flock  of  blue  warBlers  flash  in  azure 
through  the  sunshine.  '^ 

She  had  youth,  she  had  wealth,  she  had  power,  and  do- 
minion, and  freedom,  and  success ;  what  room  could  there  be 
for  remembrance  of  a  long-buried  time  when  she  had  been 
nameless,  and  homeless,  and  motherless^  and  fiNendless  also, 
Save  for  one  friend  who  neVer  begrudged,  nev'ei*  reproached, 
never  weariedP  ^         .  .      .    i      - 

-  Once,  in  the  alluremeiit  tfeat  the  actress  possessed  JEor  her,  he 
}iad  d?eaded  for  ixer  with  a  te  Wble  fear  the  life  of  temptation,  of 
reduction  j  of  diam6nd-crowned  evil,  of  those  wdiheri  whose  love- 
iihess  ift  as  the  curling  shake  which  cUngs  but  to  destroy,  and 
^hose  sweetness  is  as  the  poisoned  honey  culled  from'  the  bril- 
liancy of  African  flowers.  If  she  had  gone  to  it, — gone  'through 
its  glitteriqg  portals  to  its  bitter  end,  and  known  shame  and 
starvation,  njia  the  painted  ttiisery  that  shrinks  even  froni  the 
pitiful  eyes  of  the  street-dog, — she  would  have  remembered 
oette'r  far,  and  the  days  of  her  childhood  would  have  been  to  her 
^veh'as  a  paradise  whose  closed  gates  Were  guhrdedby  a  flaminff 
sword,  an.d  whose  light  would  have  looked  as  the  light  of  etemu 
snns  that  could  never  again  stream  on  her.  In  her  wr'ettchednesg 
and  desolation  he  would  have  been  remembei^d  and  avenged; 
in  her  j6y  he  had  no  place. 

B-side  these  letters  of  thb  passion  which  she  mocked,  she 
I^ad  ^luch  correspondence  to  glance  thrqugb,  where  she  salrm 
her  dressing-chamber  resting  for  a  half-hour;  ere  she  should 
attire  herielf  for  a  costume-ball  at  one  of  the  embassies. 
Prpin  the  liast  of  such  entertainmeiits  she^had  bden  sumAonbd 
to  fitid  a  husband  lying  dead  in  his  great  Boman  palace,  whose 
btest  word' had  been,  *  Do  not  spoil  her  ^leasure.^. ■  ''  *'^ 
^  But  of  i^s  phe  did  not  thin^. 

'One  letter  she  perused  a  Jittle  more  earnestly  than  she  did 
thbsp.  of  ^honeyed  flattery  or  eager  worship ;  it  wais  from  heV 
steward  "at' her  ch&teau  in  the  south.  It  was  fiill  of  humble 
ip6l6^  aha  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  execute  her  most 
augfiiBt  c^mands.  •  ' 

"'^TTnabliTto  make  my  theatre  in  the  south  court!  *  stie  mur- 
mured aloWd,  as  she  read.  'Intolerable!  If  ho  cannot  ob^ 
me  in  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  I  will  dii^plnce  him  With 
sdme  one  who  will*      '         '  .  r 
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^'A:iii][0  fartber  down  CAught  her  sight.  She  sairi^ii  tha 
demand  he  herein  r^drred  to  waa  touching,  not  the  new  theatre 
for  her  autumnal  gathering,  but  the  old  truffle-hunter,  Aubin 
Ealcor.  The  steward  wrote  that  he  had  been  found  dead  on  his 
bed  of  leaves  that  morning.  The  steward  regretted  that  death 
should  have  been  so  diseoiurteons  as  to  precede  and  prevent 
madame's  wishes ;  but  death  was  such  a  democrat,  it  would  not 
eren  respect  niadame's  orders.  The  steward  proceeded  to  say 
tWat  the  theatre^n^e  south  court  should  assuredly  be  ^adj  in 
tile  atttamn,  as  madtme  desired.  Death  could  not  interfere  in 
this  case;-  for  if  it  carried  off  a  workman,  he  would  with  e^^se  be 
sttpplied.  Providettce  was  bountiful,  and  made  labourers  inva* 
tfably  iu:eice83'of  work. 

0 1  f  Poor  old  man**— ib  is  a  pity  1 '  she  thought.  '  But  I  am  glad 
the  theatre  is  sure  to  be  ready.  There  are  glass  houses  by  mil- 
tions  ^  but  no  one  has  had  a  glass  theatre.  It  will  illuminate  so 
W^Vand  sparkle  aR  over  like  a  crysta}/ 

She  cast  his  letter  after  the  others,  and  went  to  the  ap^ 
^relting  of  her  charms,:  On  which  sha  expended  so  many  hours 
dF  her  tiKe,  so  many  seasons  of  her  meditation,  in  the  same 
pleasure  with  which  she  had  gazed  at  the  necklet  of  the  Prince 
Pfiin^ant  when  all  the  little,  chirping,  waking  birds  l;)eneath 
the  esres  had  iseemed  .to  U31  her  there  was  na^ught  so  fair  as 
th6  6n  earth. 

Princes  and  nobles  told  her  that  sweet  story  now;  but  it 
had  lost  litfle  of  the  charm  it  had  possessed  in  the  swallows* 
Iftrst  telling. 

She  was  neither  ignorant  nor  of  sUght  intellect^  as  most  vain 
*^men  are.  She  hM  alike  iutellig^Qce.  and  wit  pf  an  |inusual 
keenness ;  but  she  was  fbr  all  that  the .  vainest .  of .  aU  living 
^ings^-  l%e  adored  herself;  she  delighted  in  that  exquisite 
f^  of  he^stb  which  she  owed  all  her  captivity  of  the  world. 
'dbewviM  draw  the  heavy  burnished  gold  of  her  tresses  through 
h^r'  hands;  she  would  torn  her  head:  oy^r  her  shoulder  and 
glanee  at  herself,  Narcissus*like;  she  would  gaze  into  the 
slUmbroui  ni^fc*l&e  depths  of  her  icyea  with  a  neverr^easing 
pt^de  attd  rejoidng  in  her  own  loveliness.  .  .  , 

Painters  and  sculptors  had  reproduced  it  in  every  manifold 
phhse  ^"^  but  it  was  the-one  tUiig  of  which  she  never  wearied — 
Idie  oidjrthmg. 

^  '  Afid^uhe  reqoked  it  thsa  night  to.be  at  its  utmost  height ; 
irh<»  dwir^  it  to  berbejond^even  its  aiceustomed  measure ;  she 
-Wttntedf^it  ta  dazzle/ ienohiin,  subdue^  append,  inflame,  astonish, 
Md  i^jt^te  at  onto»  and  in  ev^nan  unwonted  force.    Por^ 
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tliis  niglit  alone  for  tbe  first  time^she  knew  tbat  aha  would 
meet  the  man  who,  looking  at  her  on  the  grape-wagon  of  the 
harvest-feast,  had  said, 

*  She  cannot  be  of  the  people  I  * 

She  had  never  met  him  hitherto,  although  the  repute  of  his 
fame  had  ofben  come  to  her.  Those  who  had  guarded  her  life 
had  avoided  him,  not  allowing  her  to  divine  any  intent  or  per* 
ceive  any  purpose  in  their  so  doing.  She  had  been  little  in 
her  own  country,  not  at  all  in  his ;  and  for  sereral  years  he 
had  been  absent  in  the  gilded  exile  of  a  great  state  duty,  that 
he  had  accepted  and  executed  in  onerous  service  to  his  nation. 

But  she  had  remembered  him  with  a  curious  tenacity  of  re* 
membrance,  in  a  creature  so  prone  to  swiftest  oblivion  of  all 
things.  She  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  whatever  rumour 
had  said  of  him,  playing  with  his  name  as  it  will  ever  do  wiA 
names  once  made  of  mark.  She  had  often  wished,  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  fear  and  of  desire,  that  he  should  return 
from  his  rule  in  the  East,  and  cross  her  path  once  more. 

She  had  no  fear  that  recognition  of  hear  would  ever  awake  in 
him.  She  was  too  utterly  changed,  even  if  it  had  been  possiUa 
that  any  memory  of  a  coild  seen  once  on  «  summer  evening 
could  remain  with  a  man  who  was  occupied  wiUi  the  fu^ 
earnest,  arduous,  and  lofty  career  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist. 
But  she  knew  that  she  herself  could  never  entirely  Imnish  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had  seen  her ;  of  how  she  bad  wan- 
dered through  his  picture-galleries,  a  nameless  child ;  of  how 
she  had  sat  in  his  farm-servants'  dairy  chambers,  and  eaten  of 
their  honey  and  their  bread,  like  any  cowherd's  daughter. 

She  knew  that  she  could  never  wholly  forget  this ;  and  tiie 
remembrance  was  acute  suffering  to  her. 

She  would  go  into  his  presence  the  sovereign  of  his  world-*- 
his  equal,  nay,  his  superior  in  rank — a  beAUtiful,  haughty, 
court^  idolised  woman;  and  she  would  always  rem^ber 
that  if  only  one  of  the  lowest  labourers  on  his  kind  oould  re- 
cognise her  and  tell  him  the  simple  truth,  he  would  know  that 
in  all  her  omnipotence  and  with  all  her  attainments  ahe  was 
little  better,  after  all,  than  a  Uving  lie  to  the  world  thatadored 
her. 

They  had  never  met;  they  were  to  meet  this  night.  And 
for  that  cause  she  aspired  to  make  her  beauty  look  even  more 
than  mortal,  and  for  the  sole  time  since  she  had  seen  her 
child's  face  mirrored  in  the  brown  depths  of  the  Loire  waa 
tempted  to  be  almost  discontented  with,  tiiat  gneious  and 
prodigal  gift,  and  to  desire  that  it  should  even  ue  aom^  ~ 
yet  more  splendid  than  it  waa. 
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Whj  did  she  irant  tUsP  She  conld  not  hxre  told.  H« 
Would  not  know — never  could  know — that  when  he  should 
look  upon  her  now  he  should  see  the  same  features  that  he 
had  once  praised  when  he  had  ridden  at  evening  among  the 
vine-fields  of  Ms  own  lands. 

But  she  knew ;  and  she  wanted  to  come  with  all  the  glozj 
and  magnificence  of  an  empress  before  the  man  who  had  seen 
her  last  as  a  peasant  child  upon  a  vintaffe-wagon. 

Proud  as  A»  was,  Viva's  was  only  half  the  pride  of  the  bom 
patrician  ;  the  other  half  was  the  pride  of  the  FompadourSy  of 
the  Cabarusea^  of  the  Theodosias,  who  have  ^rung  from  the 
dariniess  of  obscurity  into  the  blase  of  powers  Her  rai^  had 
g^own  aa  natural  to  her  as  it  is  to  an  j  legitimate  sovereign ; 
yet  it  was  pei^tttally  marvellous  to  her,  as  it  never  can  be  to 
those  who  have  eigoyed  possession  and  dignity  from  their  birth 
upward. 

In  one  of  the  reception-ohambers  of  the  palace  to  which  she 
went  that  mght,  a  knot  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  (^ 
nations  were  standing  conversing  at  we  moment  of  her  en- 
trance. 

One  of  th^n  leaned  his  arm  on  an  ebony  cabinet,  and  was 
turned  slightly  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  thronged  rooms; 
fie  was  of  Icaty  and  slender  stature ;  very  fair,  with  a  grave, 
|>a88ionle8s  beauty  of  feature,  and  an  exceeding  seremty  and 
pride  of  bearing, — a  man  to  be  singled  out  by  the  most  careless 
spectator,  whe&er  in  the  piess  of  a  street  crowd  or  the  glitter 
of  a  throne^oom ;  a  man  who  bore  all  the  impress  of  one  who 
had  played  a  high  part,  and  held  a  high  name  amoUg  Uie  world's 
leaders. 

.    The  ministers  speaking  with  him  paused  and  broke  off  their 
discourse,  and  glanced  through  the  rooms. 

'There  she  is,'  said  one  of  them.  'Did  you  ever  see  so  mag- 
nifioent  a  feature  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell.    Her  beauty  rraiains  only  a  rumour  to  me/ 

'What  I  You  have  never  met  her?' 
;  *  Never.  I  have  heard  somuch  of  her  that  I  have,  I  oonfiessy 
somewhat  avoided  this  marvel,  the  catalogue  of  whose  charms 
has  so  often  wearied  me,  and  whose  caprices  I  have  known  to 
interfere  with  the  most  serious  deliberations.' 
^  *  You  are  prejudiced.  Wait  until  you  have  seen  this  sor- 
ceress. You  do  not  know  until  then  how  beautiful  a  woman 
can  heJ 

*  Surely  P    I  have  seen  so  many  beautiful  women.' 

He  spoke  with  a  smile^  but  with  a  certein  incredulous  indif* 
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fbi^nce  to  tBd  subjet^t  which  he  wfts  t6b  Csotirteoin  to  erpt^BB. 
Also,  it  was  true  that  he  had  ayoided,  at  bucIl  times  ^as  to  iiad 
been  near  her  presence,  this  women  of  whom  they  spoke*  He 
htid  heard  nothing  of  her  that  atta*acted  him  $  mueh  tfaat^repeUed. 
Her  coquetry,  her  coldness,  her  neglect  of  her  hudband,  her  im- 
perious yoiatile  caprices,  her  wayward  ^erercD»  of  her  wide 
pKnrer,  her  absoluter  abandonment  to  theaitmost  extraraganoe 
of  pleasure,— ^1  these  repulsed  his  tiisto  in  women. 
'""'Tdil  are  'sc&ptidkl,*  s£d  one  of  the  statesmen  beside  him. 
^  Look  there,' tlien,  and  beKeyei*     • 

He  turned  hiff  head,  and  looked  as  they  bade  Um. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  he  daw  her,  diatriond-crowned, 
diiei^ond'Winggd,  with  a  l^oop  of  little  diildren  of  the  highest 
faces  ih  th^  land  playing  befdre  her  and  behind  her  as  elyes  and 
faMeiE^;  as  Pack's,  Peas-bbssoms,  Od[>w^,  and  «U  the  joyods 
band  of  Oberon,  scattering  lilies  and  laburnums,  camatiomr  ai^d 
cainelias,  in  her  path;  It  was  summer  stiH  fbriier  and'^them, 
though  out  in  the  streets  an  aged  woman  irose  to  deatb  in  an 
archwliy,  fro&i  snow  Hiid  f^om  starvation.    ' 

'  She  is  beautiful,  indeed !'  said  Estmere,  under  his  breath. 

Ai  t)¥at  mdment  she  passed  close  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  her 
laughing  cherubic  fairies ;  and  thevr  glances  met.        ' 

She  saw  otice  more  the  blue,  tranquil,  tfaoughtfiil  eyes,  that 
she  had  likened  m  her  childhood  tothose  of  Arthur  of  England 
^-Aeyed  that  ishe  had  never  forgotten.  And  in  her  own  there 
l^me  a  look  of  recogtiition,  over  her  face  passed  a  flush  of  sur* 

!>ri8e,  of  pleitisure,  and  of  apprehension,  all  commkif^ed.    The 
ook  was  gone,  the  warm^  was  fi^ed,  almcjst  as'  0oon^aB:they 
had  come  ;,but  he  had  caught  them — ^he  who,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, never  hadf  b^eld  her.    Others  sawthemraiso,  and  thoiight, 
'  Is  it  true  that  they  have  never  met  brfore  ?' 
^meflateeir pui^  mm  in  all  1^  n»gaiflcence  of  her  pageant : 
he  never  dreamed  that,  once  ere  then,  looking  at  her  when  she 
had  sat  crowned  with  grape^leayes  by  the  peasantry- upon  his 
lands,  he  had  said  of  her, '  8he  cannot  be  of  the  peojpde.' :    '  ' 
'  Thean*  of  the  world  she  dw^tintraxmfigures  like  i^e  bfeath 
efthe'forest,  atid  changes  the  wiM^ower  spiray  as  ihxmgtL  by 
Hiagic  into  a  glittering,  chill,  exquinte  thing,  dazzling  a»  dia- 
monds.   But  is  the  flower's  fragrance  any  longer  left  r 
"^A -while  later,  and  his  presentation  to  her  waspfleredintiuch 
^SlsMn  4hat  he  had  no  power  lefb  for4^edsioourteBy  6f  refmnk 
and  as  he  bent  before  her  and  spoke  in  the  melodious  chili  tonoi 
that  she  stHl  remembered,  she  to\M  imt,  with  all  her  sei;B^m- 
tillfid,1^etain'the  perfect  calm  and*negligence  of  ber  aiceustdAied 
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^nMtmefr,    And  tie,  a  man  far  too  high-souled  for  y&iAty^  and  far 
too  wearied  to  seek  for  conquest,  wondered  to  hiraseii  what  in- 
wterest  he  conld  possess  A)r  this  patrician  coquette,  to^hom  he 
.  was  wholly  a  stranger. 

J  He  lingered  a  rerj  brief  while  beside  her )  and  passed  onward, 
iTesigninghis  place  to  her  more  eager  courtiers;  for  the  finst 
time  she  had  failed  to  see  admiration  in  the  glance  that  had 
.fhllto  on  hei*,  foir  the  fin^  tinile  a  chillinestt  of  dis^pointed 
.expeotatdon  touched  hcll^  '  -:.         . 

'  Ther  instinct  of  my  childhood  was  a  just  one :  he  alone  looks 
'  ^*  great,'' '  she  thought ;:  add'  in  her  0oul  she  felt  with'  bittemess, 
.''Andhealone  seesno  beauty^in  meT^  *    . 

{     Sh&  fiften  looked  for  him  that  n^t^  but  she  saw  htm  xto  more. 
/He  had  quitted  thd  pa^ac&.Tery  early. 

f     'Is  she  not  perfed;  P'  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  asked  him 
that  night. 

*'    Estmere  had  answered, '  No.*  '"  *' 

i  '  '  No  I     What  does  she  lack,  then  P  *  -^ 

t     '  FeeMng.    Hit  woman  live»  only  for  herself/ 

And  day  after  day»  night  after  night,  they  met  f^us:  and 
'he  gt<eeted  her  and  arbided  her  thus,  with  that  ceremonious 
: 'Courtesy  winch  is  chillier  than  any  rudeness  or  bitterness, 
i  Seeing*  him  continually  she  yet  saw  nothing  of  him.  If  he 
had  any  sentiment  toward  her,  it  was  aversion  rather  than 
homage ;  yet,  from"  the  high-bi'^d  serenity  of  his  habitual 
'  mann^/>she  could  not  extract  so  much  flattery  as  would  bare 
tereni  been  jfoufid  in  censure  or  in  insolence.  He  simply 
^^ neglected  her:  keener  af&onl^  harder  ofibnce,  there  conM 
•^scarcely  haye  been  againslrher.  ' 

;  '  The^6aaciq[>tion  of  lMs  one  man  from  her  subjugation  moved 
her  to  more  interest  in  him  than  she  ever  felt  for  any  of  those 
1  who:  had  been  fooled  by  her  glance  and  made  wretched  by  her 
rwm*d.    Although  she,  from  a  certain  loftr  pride  in  her,  had 
'been  utterly  ui^uched  by  any  of  the  passion  she  inspbed,iihe 
had  never  restrained  herself  frota  the  follest  exerciser  :0f  her 
Bway  over  men's  souls ;  she  had  never  forborne  from  using  the 
power  that  her  beauty  bestowed  on  her,  using  it  with  the  utter- 
most witchery  and  enhancement  that  were  possible.     She  had 
seen  the  extremes  of  niusion,  of  devotion,  oi  despair :  she  had 
studied  the  natures  of  ner  many  lovers,  till  she  had  gained  as 
.,deejp^ninaig)kt  in^  their  weakness  a^  Coriolis  herself  conld 
^haVe  attainfed.    Atid  Estmere  aloiie  escaped  hisr, — the  onl^ 
man  whom  ^he^hadbeeU  tempted  to  meet  with  interest,  to 
treat  with  reverence  1 
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Not  could  she  hare  her  Tengeance  for  his  neglect  bj  mockerf 
of  him,  by  disdain  for  him.  Ge  was  as  far  remoyed  from  her 
satire  as  he  was  from  her  seductions.  There  was  that  about 
him  which  hushed  the  yengeful  ironies  that  rose  to  her  lips* 
He  had  an  influence  oyer  her  that  she  could  not  resist,  eyen 
while  his  studious  avoidance  of  her  most  deeply  incensed  and 
mortified  her. 

He  was  *  greats'  as  ber  childish  fancy  had  felt.  Not  by 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  honour,  in  which  yevy  many  of  h^  present 
world  could  far  excel,  and  almost  all  could  equid,  him ;  but  by 
the  fbroe  of  natural  character,  which  eaye  an  unstudied  great- 
ness to  all  his  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions;  which  lent  a 
periect  «nd  harmonious  repose  to  his  slightest  words  and 
movements;  which  rendered  everything  that  was  unworthy, 
insincere^  untrue,  or  exaggerated  impossible  to  him ;  and  which 
made  base  things  show  their  baseness,  lyin^  lips  halt  in  their 
falsehood,  and  unreal  pretensions  sink  Uytheir  due  insignificance 
before  him.  He  was  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  leader;  and 
was  great  in  all  these;  but  greater  in  nothhig  than  in  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  public  and  private;  just^ 
sincere,  incapable  of  time^service,  inaifier^it  to  every  splendid 
bribe,  gentle  of  temper,  if  severe  in  judgment,  he  won  the 
reverence  of  all  who  came  near  his  infiuence,  and  was  honoured 
eyen  by  the  foes  who  resented  the  proud  silence  of  his  tern- 
perament  and  the  patrician  tenets  or  his  code. 

And  it  was  precisely  this  characiior  which  attracted  the 

mutinous,  brilliant,  uncertain,  and  imperious  nature  of  this 

•capricious  and  wayward  woman.    She  was  in  her  sweetest 

moods  when  he  was  near ;  she  gave  him  her  gayest  wit,  her 

.  airiest  graoe^  her  fairest  smfles,  and  her  most  dassling  radiance ; 

r-all  in  vain. 

Not  the  coldest  word  of  admiration  ever  passed  his  lips  to 
her;  and  she  never  once  could  changis  the  calm,  passionless, 
grave  regard  of  the  deep*blue  meditative  eyes  that  were  like 
the  eyeji  of  the  Soman  Augustus. 


CHAPTEB  XLIY, 


Lr  a  miserable  garret  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Od^on  a  boy  of 
eighteen  lay  on  his  little  truckle-bedt  prostrate  with  ague  and 


with  fever. 
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Although  the  winter  had  stolen  into  earliest  sf^ing,  thcf 
weather  was  still  bitter,  and  full  of  snow  and  ice,  and  sweeping 
northern  winds.  The  youth  suffered  greatly.  He  was  an  art- 
student  ;  the  seventh  son  of  a  poor  widowed  woman,  who  kept 
a  wretched  wine  and  tobacco-shop  in  the  extreme  east  of 
France.  He  could  have  had  no  help  from  her  if  he  had  asked 
for  it,  and  he  was  too  proud  and  too  tender  of  heart  to  ask, 
choosing  rather  to  p^ish  in  this  Paris^  that  had  been  the  Eden 
of  his  desires,  than  to  take  one  copper  fraction  from  that  scanty 
store  of  his  helpless  mother.  He  dreamed  divine  dreams  of  his 
own  future,  of  the  honours  he  would  win,  of  the  medals  he  would 
bear  off,  of  the  pictures  he  would  paint,  of  the  prize  he  would 
earn  that  would  send  him  to  study  amid  the  greatness  of 
Borne ;  and,  meantime,  he  ornamented  sweetmeafc-boxes,  as  a 
uMans  of  livelihood  in  such  days  as  his  tertian  ague  1^  hii» 
free,  and  endured  the  daily  agonies  that  killed  Gilbert  and 
Hegisippe  Moreau,  and  still  kill  their  kind — ^lads  that  an 
imperial  nation  has  no  time  to  count. 

He  was  very  ill,  very  miserable,  very  lonely ;  he  was  of  a 
sh^  and  silent  temper,  and  had  made  no  finends.  His  last 
com  was  sone ;  he  was  too  tortured  by  his  disease  to  work. 
He  thought  he  should  die,  and  die  alone.  And  at  eighteen 
both  death  and  solitude  are  hard. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  his  door — ^glad  ev6n  though 
it  WOTe  but  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed  rent,  come  again  to 
curse  him  for  a  sickly  beggar.  When  he  saw  who  it  was  that 
^tered,  his  hollow  eyes  lightened  with  an  exceedinp^  joy. 

'  It  is  you ! '  he  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  content 
and  gratitude. 

His  visitant  came  up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  spoke  pleasant, 
soothing,  cheerful  words,  and  let  a  little  black  monkey  leap 
out  of  ms  arms  and  play  her  antics  e^  the  pallet  till  they 
brought  a  wan  laughter  on  to  the  boy's  white  cracked  lips. 
ThBD.  he  thrust  some  billets  of  wood  that  he  had  broi^ht  unon* 
his  arm  into  the  empty  stove,  and  set  li^ht  to  them,  and  flung 
open  the  lattice  for  the  cold  but  crisp  air  tO  enter ;  he  poured 
some  rich  wine  out  of  a  flask  he  had  in  his  pocket  into  a  tin 
pot,  and  heated  it  when  the  wood  had  caught  flame ;  he  gave  it 
to  the  lad  upon  the  bed,  with  spices  simmering  in  it,  and  a 
fresh  roll  of  white  flour  to  eat  with  it.  Finally,  he  sat  himself 
down  beside  the  one  little  deal-table,  on  which  the  brushes, 
and  colours,  and  boxes  waiting  for  ornamentation  stood,  and 
drew  one  of  the  sweetmeat-tnmks  to  him,  and  began  to  panil 
on  it,  and  gild  its  sidesy  and  make  it  gay  with  flower*  and  uiwAb 
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a^d  bir4iet  expending  on  it  all  the  fair  conceits  of  a  lun>Ant 
fancy.  ' 

.  The  youth  lay  still  and  watched  him  with  all  the  gratitude 
he  was  too  weak  to  utter  in  speech. 

Seven  times  in  two  weeks  had  his  sayionr  come  tibius ;  and 
restored  life  to  him ;  and  done  his  labour  for  him ;  and  brought 
him.  the  coins  of  his  wage;  had  ailenced  the  wrath  and  the 
^ipplaiAts  <^ the  landlord;  and  spoken  of  the  coming  springi 
and  of  the  healing  it  would  bear  upon  its  wings.  Spo^en^  too^ 
of  a  cottage  that  he  knew  in  the  village  of  Barbisan,  wh^e/for 
a  trifle  a  week,  a  lad  might  be  housed  and  fed«.jand  watch  the 
great  painters  in  their  holiday,  and  have  .around,  him  all  .the 
Bweetpe^s  of  thet  forest  air»  and  see  the  prii|a*ose0  bud  forth 
i^rom  among  the  moss,  and  the  rabbits  steal  among  the  .fei^ 
and  the  tender  leases  of  the  oaks  unfold. in  the  bright  jQvmg 
year. 

A|id  when  he  .had  tried  to:  thank  him,  and.  ^  aek  him.  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came^his  redeemer  had  laughed,  a  lifctle, 
ani answered  only; ,  >  -     :: 

.  *TutJ— lamTricotrin.*  .' 

And,th^  boy,  though  but  a  new*<comer  into  the  city;  had 
known  all  that  the  name  spdke ;  and  had  adked  no  nxore. 

nis  friend  sat  there  through  half  the. day,  painting. the. Uds 
of  the.  iHW^.es,  pasting  on  .them,  a  hundred  d^cate  gracelil^  a 
hund|;:ed  grojbesque  fanicies,  a  hundred  forms  of  loveliness; and 
p}.cture^quene8s^  because  when  genius  abides  in  a  manJt  will 
never  let,  him  do  aught  ill,  but  will  ever  thrust  itself  out  in  any 
w^k  of  hi9  hand,  be  it  of  the  simplest  or  the  slightest. 

He  was  only  painting  on  sugar-boxes  that  would  be  sold  ibt 
t^P^P^P  a.piejse,  .  But  the  creative  power  in  him  called/beamty 
u^to  tb^cfe  comijaiAti. things,  and  he  slretched  on  them  as  a  king'e 
painter  ^ketches  on  a  palacei  cornice.  t        t    : 

Twice^or  thrice  he  paused  to  give  some  food  or  some  wine  to 
the  lad^  Sometimes  he  went  ou  with  his  labooir  in  unbroken 
si^j^oe^ .  Qometin^s  be  called  boyish  laughter  onto  the  youth's 
pale  lips  by^g^y  drolleries  of  story  of  airy  vagaides  of  wit« 
Sometimes  he.iq^e — and  this  was  often6st---of  that  little  nesb 
in  Barbizan,  where  so  soon  the  breath  of  the  spiiag  would  be 
bringing  the  birds  from  their  nests,  the  fdliage  from  the  boughs; 
^hd  roses  &om  the  briars,  the  wild  hyacinths  from  the  grass ; 
and  \f here, he  said  that  the  boy  should  go^    . 

Then,  when  he;  had  done  all  the  work  that  was  there,  he 
bade  the  lad  a  cheerful  good«night ;  left  him  with  a  big  jug  of 
Qkilk  .beaideihinrto  ease-l^s  thirst;  piled  more  wood  oi^ihe 
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^vft;  imd  wept,  cairying  the  boxes  witii  \nm^  tfa^t  he  Vfight 
get  the  payment  for  liiem,  and  put  it  into  tbe  hands  of  tho 
^landlord,  who  had  sworn  that  if  the  rent  went  unpaid  the  youth 
should  be  turned  out  in  the  street. 

,  As  he  Trent  down  the  stairs  a  child  met  him,  sent  from 
the  house  that  he  dwelt  in,  with  a  letter  received  i];i  his  ahr 
sence.  /  , 

His  face  changed  colour  as  he  brdce  the  seal  a^d  read  the 
one  line  within  it — it  was  simply : 

^  Oan  you  come  to  me  during  the  day  P ' 
^  He  ^  knew  in  whose  ^handwriting  th^t^  bri,ef.^Bl^p9)on8.  yr,^ 
penned — knew  it,  without  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  cipher 
that  decorated  the  glossy  sheet.  , 

A,  thnU  of  hotdeligat  ran  through  him.  His  heart  bea^ 
quickly  and  joyously;  his  eyes  flashed  and  lighteii^^  W|^h 
measure. 

She  had  not  wholly  forgotten !  .  .  ,  ., 

He  watched  her  life ;  but  he  scarce  ever  Went  into.  h^K  pre? 
sencei.  .^^:ha4  accepted  QhUvion,  and  he  was-too  pQou4'to 
assert  a  claim  that  she  had  forgotten..  She  was  happy ,*-4ie  let 
her  be.  Jf. oyer,  the  time  came  when  she  knew  wh^  grief  was, 
he  would:then,go  to  her,. not  before.      ^     .  j  ,' 

But  with  heJr  summons  :(i*esh  jpjr  flashed  thrpugj^^hi^.  Hj9 
did  not  pause  to  speculate^  to  wonder,  to  doubt;  he  oi4y(Can@4 
for  the  ract  that  oucp  ^^  he  had  become  a  .desirexfoul  anaoes* 
Bity^ip  bfff  Itfe.  ; 

He  did  tb^  Qj^ty  ta  which  he  h^d  pledged  hipisj^  fi:i?flt.  H^ 
turned  down  ijhe  street  in  wMch  t^  bonboi^  bc^-D^I^er.  fiiy^t) 
sold  his  merchandise,  received  a  gold  piece  in  exch{aige,.att4 
appeased  with  it  the  landlord's avaricioua  g^eed*  Then. he.  was 
fip^is.;  .ac^d  Wj^  with  the  swiftness. of  a  greyhound  whither  she 
had  called  him.  ^ 

His  pulses  were  throbbing  and  his  brain  was  diszj  as  he.  was 
ushered  into  Ixer  p|:es^ce.     He  did  not  know  what  he  h9ped, 

yet  hoge  Vis ..ftK>?*g  ija  tin^.'.^  He  gave  joy  away  so  often,  mik 
such  jtavish  han(is»  to  others,  it  could  not^.seem  strange  to  hjm 
one  d^y.that  gift.ipight  be  returned  back  into  his  owq  breast, 
'  You  sent  for  me  ? '  he  asked  eagerly,  with  t^at  radianca 
still  on  his  face,  as  he  approached  her. 

•    She  turned,  to  hiip  witl^.thejinfitfi^ctiye  coquetry  of  her 

iiatu^e..'  '        I,  .'   ,.'   '  .""  '  "  .  ,  . .    .; 

'  Xou.  never  come  to  see  t^e  unless  I  do  1 V  . . , 

The  reproach  .was.  very  sweet  to  him;  the  tone  was  likethd 

occent  of  her  early  years.  - 
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*  Why  do  I  not?  be  said  gently.  '  It  is  becanse  raek  no* 
men  as  you  do  not  have  one  want  lleft  for  those  who  can  only 
bring  them  love  to  fill  up.  You  kuow  too  well  that  if  you  eyer 
thought  of  me — * 

He  paused  abruptly ;  in  his  code  the  one  who  stood  as  credi- 
tor for  an  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  must  never  urge  a  claim 
forgotten  by  the  debtor.  Moreover,  he  who  had  loved  her  all 
her  Hfe  through  was  too  nroud  to  speak  to  her  of  a  love  she  had 
chosen  to  cast  away,  unaesired,  unrecalled. 

'  I  do  often  think  of  you/  she  murmured  hurriedly.  'Can 
you  deem  me  so  dead  to  all  feeling?  You  1  who  were  all  the 
world  to  me  once !  * 

'  There  is  no  need  to  remember  that.  Others  have  done 
much  greater  things  for  you  since.  But  is  th^^  any  flenrice  1 
can  render  you  now  ?  * 

The  unintentional  reproach  which  lay  in  the  inference  that 
the  must  have  some  need  of  him  or  she  would  not  have  remem- 
bered him,  escaped  her. 

*  Service  ?'— no/  she  answered,  with  a  tinge  of  embarrassment. 
^  Do  you  recollect  Lord  Estmere  ?  * 

He  started,  and  moved  slightly  away;  all  the  glow,  and 
light,  and  warmth  died  from  off  his  face ;  his  eyes,  which  had 
dwelt  on  her  with  such  gladness  and  such  fondness,  lost  their 


'Is  it  of  him  you  desire  to  speak  tome?' 

*  I  have  seen  him  tjgfiiJ^  that  is  all,' she  answer^  indifferent^, 
eonsciouB  how  insufficient  must  seem  the  cause  for  the  actum. 
*  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  seemed  to  knoir  much  of  him; 
Isitso?' 

*  I  know  of  him — ^yes.* 

*  Then«-Hdo  you  mow  anything  of  him  that  tbe  woriid  does 
not?' 

'Why  do  you  ask  that ? ' 

*  Why  ? '  she  said  impatiently,  while,  in  her  own  despite,  a 
flush  <^  shame  for  the  interest  she  had  allowed  herself  to  show 
for  a  man  who  gave  her  no  homage  and  no  admiration,  passed 
quickly  over  her  face.  *  It  seemea  strange  to  meet  him  m  the 
vrorld — that  is  alL' 

*  You  fear  his  recognition  ? ' 

'  O,  no !  What  have  Jin  common  with  the  child  crowned 
in  that  village-wagon ! '  she  interrupted  him  with  canricious  im- 
patience, forgetful  of  the  cruelty  to  nim  that  lav  in  the  scornful 
sentence.  'I  was  only  curious  to  hear  anytiung  you coidd tell 
me  of  him ;  because — * 
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*  Hd  intoreBti  you  ?  * 

Shelftughed  with  careless,  oontemptaont  indifference;  bttl 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  fell,  and  that  the  flush  was  still  on  her 
face. 

*  Interest !  I  think  nothing  interests  me, — exc^  new  dia- 
monds !  I  mean,  because — ^I  imagined,  jon  must  some  time 
or  other  hare  come  in  contact  with  him.    Was  I  right  ?' 

*  Lord  Estmere  and  I  are  total  strangers.' 

*  Do  you  think  any  ill  of  him  P  * 

'  I  belieye  him  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  mosthigh-soided 
men  on  earth.* 

l%e  answer  was  sincere,  and  given  in  the  purity  of  trutb ; 
but  it  went  hard  with  him,  for  all  that,  to  give  it  utterance. 

Sbe  looked  at  him  silently  a  moitient ;  swift  in  penetration, 
when  she  was  not  too  careless  to  exercise  the  power,  she  saw 
Ihat  there  was  something  withheld  from  her. 

*  Then — do  you  know  anything  <^  his  life  that  the  world 
does  not?' 

*  Of  his  life  P    Nothing.' 

'  There  was  some  terrible  story  of  his  wife,  was  there  not  P ' 
'She  was  false  to  him — ^yes.  The  story  is  known  to  the 
whole  world.  She  was  a  high-born  woman,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman,  and  as  sensual  and  as  vile  as  any  courtesan, 
at  soul.  He  wedded  her  when  he  was  but  a  youth ;  he  adored 
her,  I  belieye ;  and  she— lived  with  him  a  few  years  only  to  dis- 
honour his  name  for  ever  for  sake  of  a  Greek  slave  in  thdr 
household ! ' 
•A  Gteek  slave!' 

*  Well,  with  the  nature  and  the  vices  of  a  slave ;  cowardly, 
timorous,  false,  and  veugeful.  The  creature  had  owed  aU  to 
Estmere's  race — ^a  handsome  boy  of  Athens,  made  first  page  and 
then  secretary;  an  Adonis,  pampered  and  caressed  for  his 
girlish  loveliness ;  a  graceful  hound  that  first  fawned  and  then 
bitl  That  was  the  paramour  for  whom  Eustace  Estmere  was 
abandoned— abandoned,  I  say.  The  sin  was  not  half  so  <^nlv 
sinned.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  treachery  and  dishonoitt  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  taint  his  own  hearthstooe ! ' 

*  But  she  is  divorced  from  him  P ' 

*  Of  course.  But  do  you  think  i^at  such  a  stain  can  ever 
leave  a  man's  life  as  it  found  it  P  do  you  think  the  publicity  of 
so  dose  a  shame  can  ever  pass  away  nom  a  proud  and  sensitive 
natureP* 

'Thatiaferue;  I  forgot/ 

She  thought  of  the  grave  fidr  fi^e  that  she  had  once  Bkeaei 
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to  the  *  King  of  the  great  Fendragonship^*  and  o£th^  9ilgaiBh 
iR^d^  in  youth  hftd ^;iiawed  at  th0  h^^  of  tfaemau  wm  so 
•paBsioolesB  and  Ko  ttaoquiL 

She  perceived  that  some  chord  she  could  not  trace  conneeted 
Tricotrin  with  the  dishonour  for  which  he  felt  eo  ke^y.  She 
r^inembered  too,  more  Tiyidlj  than  she  rememh^ied  most  things 
of  that  Ibrgott^i  time,. the  impatience  with  which  he  had' ji^wl 
her  quote  Estmere's.  praise  of  her  after  the  vine-fest^v^,  ^  She 
did  not  know  that  her  young  Faust  of  the  ^oldc^  toys  had  been 
.tbOrHK)ii  of  thui  dishonoured  wife  f  she  did  not  know  that  he 
withheld  that  fact  from  her  lest  its  disquietude  should  haunt 
^i^id^iflfturb  hei?  peace< 

'Thw,^oucan  tell  me. ne  more  of  him  than  this  PV she  S|ii4 
^^t  la^t,  )i^ith  a  certain  disappmntment  in  h^  Yoice.  ' 
',,.He'lopiked.quickly  at  her.  > 

'  Of  Estmere  ?  JMo/  he  said,  with  bitter  impatiem^e.  '  What 
j&r4t/  y4>a  cwi  want  to  be  told  P  His  career  lies  before  the 
world ;  he  is  a  great  man ;  and  pays  the  penalty  of  sueh  great- 
ness in  haying  the  stare  of  a  miliion  ounous  ^ea  fiEkStened  on 
'^f^  deax^t  i^^creti^f  Us  private  life.  Love  betp*ayed  him ; 
bQ  wedded  hin^lf  to  public  ambiti(H9^,  Tou  can  t^ll.bietter 
thai^  I  whether  they  .content  him^ifyou  take  interest  sufi^ci^nt 
inhiin-tomake  the  matter  your  study.'  :,  .      :  ... 

.  She  gave  a  restless  movement,    •    ■■  ....   - 

^  I  imagine  Lord  Estmere  has  other-  aims  beside  happiijiesi. 
I j^earcely  think  any  greatman  is  hk^y  to  be  happy ;  wat  be- 
longs to  peasants,  to  students,  to  youth,  and  provincialism.  It 
is  not  much  known  in  his  world  and  in  mine. ,  If  we  are  amused 
iii  ;U  the  ntioost  w&  ask.  You  da  not.  tjbonk  it.  possible  tWt  he 
should  recognise  me  ? ' 

f  .Yx>u  fear  it  ? ' 

'  Fear  it  I '  she  echoe<^  as  she  rose  with  on  impetuous  move- 
ment, a^d  turned  her  bead  instinctiyely  to  the  mirror.  '  Eear 
itl    Cbo^d  Heavenl    Of  courfie.  I  fear  it;  I  ^ould  di^  0f 

gbftnift  1'  ' 

.VYoutliy^  iati/slaehood>  then  P  A  dangerous  foodr— onesut)^, 
soon  or  late,  to.end  in  utter  famine;.but  you  need  have  no 
dread  on  this  score.    You  were  but  a  £^B-d^d  then ;  ^now — ' 

•f^w?:^  ^  She IsMghed'seftly,  alow,  victorious  li^b  ef^eon- 

;Spi0llS' pO^^*'     ;'  :■  :  '    *     .     -'  •  .:  .-    .  k.J 

:  , !  NiWii  you  know,  well  enoi^i^,  what  js»i  arje*    Bvesy  man 

tells  it  you  in  eloquence  that  woidd  be  the  most  sicke^ingi  tale 
you  could  hear  were  not  vanity  the'fole.pMiionthi^  kninrs  no 

•Hi^iei^ii*  •>      ■'.{jI  ^f^"  fBti  '* ''   T  .mj  •  ••  ■  •  !■  ♦•>         f^^  *^"^ 
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*^*St|ef  made  M  i^nply^  a  flnsh  of  resentnent  gleamecLin  lier 
brilliant  eje^r  &Q^  tmspoken  wordB  trembled  pasBionatolj  on 
Ber  li^.  She  held  them  back  by. the  Imgering  remembraoo) 
of  thd  gratitude  she  owed^  him;  ehe  knew  that  she  could  not 
deny  him  the  right  of  a  speeohthat  none  eke  would  haye  dared 
to  utter  to  her. 
He  looked  at  ber  in  silence  many  moments. 

*  You  neyer  think  of  a  second  marriage  P  *  he  asked  suddenly* 
I  Think  of  it  1  I  <»nnot  choose  Jbut  think  of  it    It  is  always 

being  forced  up<m  my  thoughts.    But  if  you  mean  do  I  intend 
one,— ^no!*         .  '  .         . 

*  And  wherefcre  P  • 

"  '^  A'^k:?ne  father  wby  I  should  f  she  said,  with  a  earless 
laugh.    *  What  id  thertf  I  6ould  gain  by  it? ' -  -     - 

\  '  Gaih  id  your  only  god,  then  ?  * . 

*  That  is  vOTy  harsb !  I  do  not  think  Lam  aFaricixMis;  But 
I  have  absolutely  all  that  I  can  desire;  I  should  risk  jarring 
the  harmony  of  my  life,  and  i  shouldadd  nothing  worth  additig 
to  itby  aiiy'other  alti^ce.  Besides^  my  libei^  charms  ina 
I  might  marry  for  a  throne,  perhaps ;  but  ther&are  none  vaetiat 
just  now!  -      .      ,        ,.  .,. 

The  levity  and  negligenceof  the  reply  grated  cruelly  on 
him.  She  spoke  of  wedding  with  the  sovere^e^ns  of  the  eacth 
as  though  dhe  Were  imperial  bom,  to  the  mzd  but  forJ^diose 
chariCy  she  Would  havfe  been*  left  to  beggary  arid  IwistaSrdy  I   , 

*  Ton  speak  in  ji3st,*  he  said  gtwveiy.  'fSuch  iealef  are  w^ 
enough  in  such  a  youth  as  ^ours ;  but  if  you  have  no  other 
cre^d  with  which  to  meet  the  weariness  of  waning  :year8  and  the 
lonelinejss.ofage,  Ipityyou.-  ' 

*  Pity  we/'  ;..... 

She  laughed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty;  all  the  plenitude 
her  power,  all  th6  rich  tod  full  suffictmey  of  her  extstencew 

'  Yes,  I  pifcy  you,*  he  answered  her,  with  that  accent  in  h^i 
Toice' which  had  alwayi  stilhfd  and'moYsd  her  in  her  child- 
hood. 'Even  from  women  as  bea«tifbl  as  you,  thne  steals  tb^r 
charms  ;'tittie  brings  satiety^  lassitude,  envy,. ami  the.diaappoint- 
inent  of  dead  hopes ;  time  confronts  them  with  rivftls»  ind  4iikes 
the  bloom  frotn  the  ch'<^kl8,  and'  the '^ light  from. the  eyes;>and 
the  gladness  fi*om  the  (toill:  In  those  dafys  of  dwrlaiess' it  wfll 
be  ill  with  ypu  if  in  the  days  of  your  joutb-y6n-4iav«'Olriy 
*  'gained  vanities,  that  wither  f(nd  ambitions  tbatxncga  if  you^have 
not  learned  the  sweetness  and  'S1nrengtfa^that  lie  m  oftstiftrii 
love  and  jmpeirsonal  thought.  You  reigniu>w*-*-ah,  yes !  And 
'iF%a&  it^  tmderstafid'*^  your  kingdoni  i?  mk)  Mr  that  you 
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nerer  remeiniier  bow  time  like  the  jea  eats  away  its  brigbt 
AoreSy  and  bow  witb  eacb  year  it  will  grow  less,,  and  less,  and 
lesSy  wben  onee  tbe  seaeon  of  your  youtb  is  passed.  But  wbat 
I  fear  for  you,  in  your  future,  are  tbe  bittemes  and  the  soli* 
tnde  tbat  you  will  know,  if—- baying  disdained  tbe  ancborage 
rf  love — ^you  shall  be  left  alone  on  the  rock  of  your  pride,  wben 
your  kingdom  of  beauty  has  sunk  out  of  sight  be^eatb  l^e  tide 
of  tbe  devouring  years.' 

Tbe  voice  that  she  had  known  so  well,  the  poetic  language 
tbat  bad  used  to  move  her  heart  like  music  bad  still  their  spell 
for  her;  she  listened,  incredulous  and  unwilling  to  be  touched, 
yet  stirred  by  the  words  against  her  own  desire. 

But  tbe  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  habits  of  mock^  in  her 
would  not  let  her  own  to  that  reluctant  emotion. 

*  Ton  mistake  very  much,  I  think,'  she  said  negligently.  *  I 
do  not  believe  a  woman's  power  so  evanescent ;  when  youtb 
goes  tiiere  is  intellect  left.  I  am  little  of  a  student ;  but  the 
play  of  political  power  amuses  me  well.  As  for  love — ^pray 
credit  me,  tbat  maybe  tbe  Alpha  and  Omega  of  provincial  life; 
it  is  merely  one  among  a  thousand  other  arts  and  distractions 
in  tbe  world  tbat  I  live  in.  You  may  bear  it  made  the  be-all 
and  end  of  all  existence  at  a  peasant's  bridal ;  but  it  wears  an- 
o^er  aspect  in  our  drawing-rooms.' 

*  I  know.  It  is  represented  by  vice,  intrigue,  ambition,  and 
avarice !  Madame  de  lAA — ^tiiink  me  as  harsh  as  you  will — ^I 
confess  tbat  tbe  courtesan,  who  dances  in  the  paint  and  tinsel 
of  ber  wretched  trade,  is  not  in  my  sight  much  the  inferior  of 
you  great  ladies,  who  wed  yourselves  for  giun,  and  intrigue  for 
aggrandisement  from  your  bridal  to  your  death-hour.  I  am 
not  sure,  after  all,  that  wben  in  your  childhood  I  dissuaded 
you  from  entrance  on  an  actress's  career,  I  did  not  withhold 
you  from  tbe  more  bcmest,  if  the  less  lucrative,  position  of  the 
two.* 

She  beard  him  in  mute  amase,  ber  eyes  surveying  witb  a 
^rand  wrath  tbe  man  who  dared  bring  such  bare  truths  as  these 
into  ber  presence ;  who  dared  force  the  nakedness  of  an  un- 
poUsbed  fact  upon  tbe  elegant  artifices  of  her  daily  life.  She 
said  nothing ;  but  witb  a  bow,  in  which  all  her  anger  and  all 
her  dignity  were  mutely  uttered,  she  swept  past  him  and  out 
i»f  tbe  chambw. 

*  Can  nothing  teach  bim  wbat  I  have  become  ? '  she  thought^ 
witb  passionate  forgetfiilness  of  every  other  thing  than  of  ner 
own  eminence  and  sovereignty. 

It  seemed  to  ber  almost  a  crime  aRainat  her  tikat  a 
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sbottld  Uve  ^o  held  it  in  his  power  thus  to  arratgn  ftad  to  in- 
sult her. 

She  forgot  that  she  had  summoned  him ;  she  only  remem- 
bered that  he  had  dared  to  speak  to  her — the  truth. 

When  she  had  left  him,  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted 
room,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  his  heart  sick 
within  him. 

She  had  stung  him  far  more  deeply  than  she  had  dreamed ; 
she  had  dealt  him  a  blow  she  had  been  all  unconscions  of 
striking.  He  had  come  to  her  bidding  with  the  gladnesa  of  a 
love  eager  to  spend  its  loyalty  in  service,  with  the  unselfishness 
of  a  tenderness  oblivious  of  its  own  claims,  and  srateful  for 
mere  remembrance  ;  and  he  had  been  only  met  with  the  name 
of  Estmere. 

*  Must  he  have  all — even  her  thoughts  1 '  he  said,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul.  l?he  time  had  oeen — ^nay,  the  time  was 
still — ^when,  thinking  of  the  career  of  the  ^reat  noble,  he  had 
balanced  its  pain,  its  toil,  ifcs  fretting  ambitions,  its  early  dis- 
honour, its  surrender  to  the  fetters  of  public  service  against 
the  fe^sdom  and  the  careless  joys  of  his  own  life,  and  had 
laughed  as  he  felt  how  free  was  the  one  from  the  cares  of  the 
other.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  arose  that  which  he  envied 
Estmere. 

For  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  the  fair  child  who  had 
wandered  wi&  him  through  the  illuminated  streets  of  the  re^ 
joicinp;  city,  who  had  laugned  with  him  among  the  vineyards  of 
ner  river-nome,  and  danced  for  him  vrith  the  wild  poppies  in 
her  hair,  and  simg  to  hiiD  as  she  bounded  aloft  upon  the  giape^ 
press,— was  love  tenfold  more  passionate,  because  tenfold  more 
nopeless,  for  this  imperious  and  peerless  woman  who  would 
almost  have  scorned  to  yield  her  beauty  even  to  a  monarch's 
embraces. 

As  he  left  her  palace,  the  sons  so  often  %8i  his  lips  was 
silent;  his  head,  always  so  gallantfy  erect,  was  sunk;  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him. 

He  thought  he  had  controlled  this  weakness  in  him ;  but 
though  passion  when  blessed  with  possession  flies  as  fast  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow — ^passion,  whose  only  food  is  pain,  glows  on 
and  on,  unblenched,  lise  the  red  in  an  Egyptian  sky,  through 
the  long  years  of  drought  and  famine. 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  the  religious  hospital,  where  a  few 
nights  before  he  had  left  the  dying  frame  of  ms  enemy. 

The  words  that  he  had  lately  spoken  had  recalled  him  to  a 
Inrgotten  duty. 
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*  Is  it  better  with  him?'  he  asked  at  the  entrance-gata 

*  Scarcely.    He  will  never  recover,  we  think. 

*  I  hare  three  gold  piecea  on  me;  all  I  hate.  Will  ycm  take 
them?' 

*  Take  them— for  this  man  ?  V 

^  Tes ;  spend  it  for  him  in  sueh  fSuhion  as  seems  wisest  to 
YOU ;  I  will  bring  more  shortly.    If  it  be  possible,  em|iloy.wluii 
i  can  l»ing,  so  i^t  when  he  goes  forth  onoe.jnore.  ta.tiie 
#orld,  he  may  have  a  chance  of  purer  Uferi-if.tlmtiiBaki  boi! 
>  'Ton  know  him?' 

•I  know  of  him?' 

'  Are  you  his  friend? ' 
'  *:No ;  his  foe.* 

'His  foe?    And  yet — ?    Well,  it  shall  be  as  yon  sa^/    .  ^  . 

'I  thank  you.  All  I  desire  is,^ never  let  him  learn  that  it 
was  I  who  luronght  him  here,  or  that  it  is  I  who  do  this  tinngd 
Give  him  no  biuden  oi  gratitude  save  to  yourselves.'       ' 

Then  he  turned  away  and  went  on  through  the  night  once 
more. 

They  were  wdl  used  to  him,  and  asked  him  no^qofistions. 

Since  he  had  saved  this  miserable  life  from  dissoUitioiii  he 
deemed  that  he  had  a  Tight  to  give  it  one  added-  ehanee  to 
cleanse  itself  from  crime.  But  the  bate  that  he  bore  to  him  as 
his  enemy  was  none  the  less  keen  and  buminffi  because. jvetice 
to  him  asa  fiiUen  wretchi!cra!lweigh6d  it.  ' iThe .iibing. wbiofa/I' 
should  have  done  as  just  to  a^Htntnger^must  I,d«  ^ti.iione.thfii 
lesajust  tp  ^y/foe,'  i^as  the  prindiple  trhick  bis  abtiona  foln 
iowad.  The  lawn'of  men>were  not  tha^ws  of  life.  Yet^/nevwM 
tiieless,  he  ebuld  ha^alain  ^e  Gkvek  who  lay'yoiider-had,.he 
given-rem'toihw passion'.  -,  *  '  =  '  '-'!"  *  -' .  ,  .rj:;i;uii 
•  '  Aiad  l&e' woman 'li9«d  wlio  cbuldlorsake  JSstina».lbr:.iJsat 
Judas! '  he  mused  as  he  paced  the  gloomy  streets  backsaidJie 
the  ^jKj^T  <qiia7tera  o£  the  city.  <  '  !SSoipJmB^ei9ie  jXibbmdae'kbo 
turn  ta  evil  as  the^  sni^ine  ix)  ffltk;  iai»d  know  ab  moreitlnh.  srwulie 
the  pearls  that  lie  beneath  their  feet! '  •>    h     'rr.oL  m;  - 

■     '      ;     ;■      .   •  •    '•       .  ,       I';   f./,'^. -»»      .   '•  ,;'   |j    jcili  oh 

OHAPTBB  XLV,  -^ 

Ijc  a  by*street,  in  an  obscure  quarter  t>f  Faaris^  there  dwelt 
an  artist,  who  had  suddenly  achieved  fame — so  sudd^nly^.thi^t 
he  had  had  no.  time  to  change  his  abode^.to.  meet  his  new  .visi' 
tant,  Fortune — a  guest  who  has  ever  had  a  curious  habiitudje 
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of  changing*  the  broken  cliairo,  the  chipped  ptpe-trajB,  the  latne* 
legged  table,  the  lumber  and  the  poyertj  of  a  painter's  work^  ^ 
room,  into  costlj  couches,  anti^e  bronses,  ebonj  cabinets, 
eastern  embroideries,  picturesque  colour,  and  luzuriouB  ease*; 
but  who  not  unfrequentlj  turns  out  with  the  old  rubbish  a 
witchstone  that  she  found  there,  called  genius*  Cbritics  and 
connoisseurs  rarely,  ho werer^. detect  its  aMetice. 

This  artist,  Paul  L^lis,  was  not  joung  whcni'  Voctune  «ud* 
denly  bethought  herself  of  him ;  and  he  dung  to  hoB  witek- 
Btone;  and  he  did  not  care  to  leare  tiiat  <dd  familiar  nook  fa^h* 
under  the  roof,  where  he  had  'a|idnt  bo  mftnj  bohrauon  years,, 
where.he  had  knownwhat  it  iraa  to  hare  to  lie  in  bed  iill\day 
in  winter  to  keep  £pom  p^nshing  of  «bld,  to  haye  to  scratch 
little  pictures  for  sweetmeat^boxes  to  ^et  a  mouthful  of  onio£iB> 
and  br^d ;  to  haye  to  face  a  dish  wit«>ut  bread,  a  steyewith** 
out  warmth,  a  pipe  without  smoke,  and  still  to  keep  the  soul  to 
create  aliye/andunnumbed, — where  too  he  had.knotvni  wJhact  'it 
was  to  loye  and  haye  loye,  and  aee  the  brown  eyes  of  hi«.ini8i> 
tress  shine* tenderly,  though  in  a  garret;  and  where^  through 
his  lattice^  he  possessed  so  glorious  a  yiew  oyer  the  roofs  and- 
the  spires,  and  the  crowns  of  tiie  treesj  of  the  red  gold  of  the^ 
sunsets,  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  dawns,  and  all  the  maryel- 
lous,  mystic,  eternal  loyeliness  of  the  eyer-changing  clouds, . 

L^s' clung  t(i>  hii  attic ;  being  a  strafe  man,  audi a^msn 'of 
tenacious  attachment,  and  a  man  of  stubborn  will ;  and^  sktea 
the  world  had  taken  tiie  iancy^  to  adore  him,  he  made  it  tbil 
wearily  and  pantingly  up  the  hundred  and  twentywtwo  stairs 
to  his  room.  L^s  had.tarried  long  enougkiU'his  time  on  the 
threshold  of  great  men's  antechambers;  it  was  his  tumnow  to 
waitand  refose  to  stir,  andsee  them. labour  lip  his  crooked; 
unsayouy^  bil^lit  stair^way ;  and  he  woold  laugh  gnmljjr^  stantiU 
ingatthetbp.  •  »  ••      .;••.» 

'  I  painted  as  w^  twenty  y^iqrs  ago;  why  did  you.  not  see 
it'tiien P '  was  all timtlte sacul  to  bis  patrons.  .   v  >f 

Why  did  they  notP  Jind  tiiosc  tender  brown  eyes  af>  the 
mktress  of  his  youth  had  grown  dim  and  tired,  and:dl68ed^r]J| 
neyer-ending  slumber,  just  because  they  had  neyer  seen  it,  and 
there  had  been  no  food  on  the  naked  shelf*  ^ 

-^'^heworid  had  come  to  him  at!  last,  because  a  greatman; 
chancing  to  fall  on  a  little  study  of  bis,  had  recognised  the 
%orth  in  it,  and  had  groped  his  way  throttgh  the  darknesl  to 
Ihe  attic;  and,  being  one  whose  word  was  powerful,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  art  was  undmibted,  had  in  time  been  followed  to 
tlie  garret  1^  the  worid* 
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L61is  was  gratoful  as  a  dog  to  the  man ;  but  he  was  cynicai 
to  the  world 

*  You  are  bitter,  L^Hs/  said  the  personage  who  had  thus 
brought  the  world  to  his  door. 

*  No ;  I  am  just/  said  the  artist.  *  For  you — ^you  had  not 
seen  my  pictures  till  you  lit  on  that  little  thing,  and  came 
straight  to  me.  But  f  aris — look  you — Fans  has  seen  them 
through  a  score  of  years,  and  would  find  no  colour  in  l^m, 
and  no  form,  because  her  critics  swore  that  there  were  none. 
If  it  be  truth  now  that  I  can  paint,  why  hare  they  lied  all 
through  these  years?  tell  me  that. 

*  "Vniy  P  Because  it  is  so  mnoh  easier  torqieat  a  parrot-ci^ 
than  to  use  the  faculties  of  yinon  and  judgment ;  so  much- 
easier  to  damn  with  fiicile  unanimity  than  to  bend  the  brain 
and  the  sight  to  ihe  patience  of  inrestigation  md  apprecia^ 
tion!* 

'  That  is  true,  whoever  says  it.  Who  is  with  you,  TJHb  f ' 
a  voice  called  from  the  doorway. 

Without  awaiting  an  answer,  the  new-comer  pushed  the 
atelier  door  open  and  entered.  On  the  threshold  he  paused, 
as  though  inclined  to  draw  back ;  but  the  impulse  was  con-- 
quered,  and  he  came  forward  to  where  the  artist  and  his  patron 
stood. 

'It  is  my  Lord  Estmere,'  said  L^lis,  turning  with  warm 
fiimiliar  greeting. 

'  Bo  you  have  brought  fame  to  L^lis,  my  English  lord  t '  said 
Tricotrin,  without  ceremony.  '  That  was  a  good  work  of  yours. 
She  is  a  comet  that  has  a  strange  fancy  only  to  come,  forth  like 
a  corpse-candle,  and  dance  oyer  men's  graves.  It  is  her  way^ 
When  men  will  have  her  out  in  the  noon  of  their  youth,  she 
kills  them;  and  the  paintw's  bier  is  set  under  his  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  soldier  s  body  is  chained  to  the  St.  Helena  rock, 
and  the  poefs  grave  is  male  at  MissolonghL    It  is  always  so. 

Estmere  bowed  his  head  in  assent;  he  was  endeavouring  to 
vemember  where  he  had  once  met  this  stranger  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him — ^where  he  had  onoe  heard  these  mellow,  ringing, 
harmonious  accents. 

'  Was  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  dying  in  your  prime, 
that  you  would  never  woo  Fame  then  yourself? '  askea  L^lis 
with  a  smile. 

*  O-hi ! '  answered  Tricotrin,  seating  himself  on  a  deal  boi 
that  served  as  a  table,  and  whereat  he  and  the  artist  had  eaten 
many  a  meal  of  roast  chestnuts  and  black  coffi^e.  '  I  never 
wanted  her ;  she  is  a  weather-vane,  never  still  two  moments  | 
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sbe  M  a  spaniel  that  quits  the  Plantagenet  the  moment  the 
battle  goes  against  him,  and  fa^ms  on  Bolingbroke ;  she  is  an 
alchemist's  ^uciUe,  tiiat  has  every  fair  and  rich  thing  thrown 
into  it,  but  vdil  only  yield  in  return  the  calcined  stones  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment;  she  is  a  harlot,  whose  kisses  are 
to  be  bought,  and  who  runs  after  those  who  brawl  the  loudest 
and  swagger  the  finest  in  the  world's  market-places.  No !  I 
want  nothing  of  her.  My  lord  here  condemned  her  as  I  came 
in  I  lie  sai  I  she  was  the  offspring  of  echoing  parrots,  of  imita- 
tiye  sheep,  of  fiftwning  hounds.  Who  can  want  tiie  creature 
of  such  pr  igenitors  P ' 

Estmere  smiled. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  of  the  kind*  You  ae- 
credit  me  w\th  your  own  ironies.* 

'  Did  you  uot  ?  Well,  it  was  the  deduction  from  your  words, 
at  any  rate.    How  fares  my  Dante  P ' 

*  The  Dante ! '  echoed  Estmere  in  surprise,  and  with  sudden 
remembrance.  'Ah!  I  surely  remember  now;  it  was  you 
who  made  me  the  fortunate  possessor  of  tiiat  rare  specimen  of 
Attavante?' 

*  A  very  polite  phrase ;  it  was  your  own  gold  that  made  yo« 
the  possessor  of  it.  Yes ;  I  BoLd  it  to  you.  I  wcmder  you  re- 
collect it ;  but  great  men  have  clearer  memories,  I  beUeve^ 
than  little  busy-bodies.    The  book  lives  still  P ' 

*  Certainly ;  in  my  library  at  ViUiers.* 

'  He  sold,  his  Dante  P  '  asked  L^s.  '  He  and  I  have  known 
what  hunger  and  cold  mean,  both  of  us.  The  kingdom  of  bo- 
hemia  has  other  sides  to  it  than  the  side  that  humcmsts  sketch, 
and  that  poets  portray.  The  dance,  the  song,  the  laugh ;  the 
holiday  in  the  woods,  waits  in  the  cabaret,  me  romp  in  tii^ 
orchard—it  has  them  indeed ;  but  then  no  less  has  it  also  tiie 
fireless  stove,  the  soupless  platter,  the  winter  nights  of  starva* 
tion,  the  dull  stupid  misei^  staring  out  of  a  garret  window  to 
iratch  the  lights  being  lit  in  the  palace  over  me  river.* 

'  Baga^Ue !  *  cried  Trieotrin ;  '  if  we  are  true  bohemians  we 
stamp  our  feet  in  the  snow  till  we  are  warm,  we  read  Babelaia 
till  we  forget  to  be  hungry,  and  we  look  i^>  at  the  winter 
l^anets,  and  think  how  pale  they  make  the  palace  gas  look* 
0ah,  L^ ! — has  fame  already  turned  you  rmiegade  P  * 

'Ifbohemia  do  indeed  make  such  philosophers  of  its  sub- 
jects, it  must  have  been  as  deeply  wronged  b^  the  world's  con* 
struction  as  the  Epicurean  doctrines  1 '  said  Estmere^  witii 
that  mixture  of  contempt  and  wond^  which  a  man  of  his 
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character  mud  of  his  order  feels  for  the  disciples  of  the  reKgion 
joi  rire,  ei  nerienftdre. 

*  Nay,*  said  Tricotrin,  *  I  ^l  not  profess  for  it  aa  tucj?fttiujB 
does  of  EpieiEreaiiism,  that  in  reality  it  consists  of  rennnciiktion. 
But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  its  ftAbwers  ire^r  deprivation 
bettOT  thm  most  followers  of  other  deities — which  may  be  l^e 
second  best  thing  perhaps.  But  you  can  ^ow  and  teU 
nothing  of  it,  Lord  Bstme];e;'it  ^is  a  world  yon  have  nevor 
•entered  1  *-•-.■  -  *^'        ...'%.>  i  *,.   '>..  :  i^. 

flean  endnremy  eiclusien!'  •         .,.^, --.>.. 

*I  will  warrant  you  can;  but  nevertheless,  if  yotiliftdeiitered 
once  in  awhile,  you  might  have  learned  a  fe^  things  nsbfhl 
perhaps ;  and  you  might  have  uiileam^d  the  otAy  tmng  that 
mars  your  character  and  your  eareer,  to  my  fency/ 

>'3^ttiilo  my  character  and  my  eareer  much  honour  by  making 
them  the  objects  of  your  study.*  'I 

Triootrin  smiled :  the  sarcasm  did  not  sting  him;.  '  ^ 
.  ^  I  study  most  things,  after  my  own  fashion,'  he  nfiii  cure- 
ieasly.  /Though  to  be  sure,  an  English- Eupatrid- like  you  is 
a  little  too  cold  and  costly  a  crystal,  may  be,  and  comes  fi'om 
lioo  high  a  glacier  to  fit  well  mto  a  bohemian's  nlicroscope. 
And^  in  tn^,  I  lik«  you  better  for  your  loyalty  to  ybtir 
Ord^;  it  beeomes  you.  The  Optimate  flatting  the  IV)pu- 
lares,  because  he. fears  the  deluge,  is  the  most  pitiable  spectacle 
that  the  world  holds.  I  like  your  exelusitism  betteii' 
.  /  X  am  happy  to  merit  and  receive  your  approbatton  1  ^  ^d 
fistmeire,  wit^  his  delicaite  contemptt 

'You  think  a  bohemian  should  not  even  Tenture to  pridliie  A 
statesman  ?  *  laughed  Tricotrin.  *  O,  I  kndw  thiit  tetiipei*  of 
^onrs  so  well — ^it  just  does  what  it  sees  fit  and  de^nisliecbmihg 
sttir  loyaltv;  and  cares  not  two  skwws  whether  tiie  -natrons 
■boat  exultation  or  execration  after  its  acts.  Ton  would  go 
to  the  guillotine  as- you  would  receive  your  count  ry's  stars  and 
crosses— with  just  the  same  indifference;  with  juat  the  Biam6 
oonviotioB  HAt  neither  decapitation  nor  decoration  cotdd  add 
anything  to,,  or  take  anything  from,  your  dignity !  * 

Estmere  gkncedat  him  wiA  some  wonder,  and  ^th  more 
distaste ;  and^  without  reply,  turned  to  examine  some  sketchei 
that  leaned  against  the  walL  •■•i  d^  .u;w 

{Among  th^  was  a  liti^  pinewood"  panel,  oti  ^hfcib'was 
painted  the  head  of  a  child  of  some  fourtton  yeaiei',  ^MXh'  li 
led  Jiood  half  over  her  curls,  and  h^r  eyes  gazing  out,  as  fPifito 
Ae  fiotuce,  half  smiling,  half  awed^wil^  eagei^ess,  wi^Tapttm; 
and  with  a  tinge  of  fear. 
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'Tliat  is  very  lovely/  beisaid  as  he  turned  it  to  the  Ijight. 
It  is  yours,  L^lis,. of  course  ? ' 

*  The  thing  belonss  to  me/  intemq>ted  Tricotriu  quickly* 
'  And  it  is  not  for  siue/ 

'  Perhaps  you  can  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  artist  ? ' 
*No.    He  wants. no  patronage.'. 

The  answer  was  curt  and  ungracious.  Estmere  l^id.the 
panel  dawn  aa  he  ]ie9Jd«  ./ 

'Whoever  painted  it  must  have  genius.'  ,       i.     '; 

•  Genius !  *  interrupted  Tricotrin.  *  Pooh !  What  is  genius  P 
Only  tiie  -power  to  see  a  little  de^er  luid  a  litUe  elqarer  tban 
ttost  other  people.    That  is  all'  .        — 

.  '  Thei  power  o(.\  isionP  Of  course..  But  that  renders  it  none 
the  less  rare.* 

:'  O,  yesj  it  is  rare^^rare  like  kingfishers,  and  sandpipers,  and 
Iieron8,>  asid  black  eagles^  And  so  men  always  shoot  it  down^ 
as  tiiey  do  the  birds,  and  stick  up  the  dead  l>ody  in  glass. cases, 
and  label  it,  and  stare  at  it,  and  bemoan  it  as  ''  so  singular/' 
having  don«  their  J)estt  to  insure  its  ej^Uictipn  I ' 

Estmere  looked  keenly  at  him. 
i .  f  Surely,  geniua  thi^  secretes  itself  aa  your  friepd's  mus^  do/ 
ber  said  tottohing  the  panel  afresh, '  commits  suicide,  and  deaijDes 
its  own  extinction  P  '  ^^  ...     ...  ,n  .f  .^m 

"  i^£afaaiw>}ui  said.  Trieotei»[iinpatientJy,>^nd: with  «M)^iO  ot  J^ 
hdbitiiel  cdurlesy.  .'.XqU  tbir\k.th«  kingii^h^  al^d  th^t  j^ad^ 
iigleihavi^jio  better  thiftg. to  live  for  thaix>to.becom9ithe'4^9ftr 
Itttiem  €f  a  jgceat  penk)nage's.ghui9:.cipjbi<^tsp  You.  iMiiik 
geofliisjeiaiiia^  >no  higher. end  ^n  tp  AiiD^sh  £000091^9^  and 
jmnfllliiilgB  for. a  noUem^'s.  haUs  jandiantei-oh&mbers?.:.  You 
mistake  very  much;  the  mistake  is  a  ^gep^ral  oi^;i;^  ;yoij^ 
QtdaL.iBiH,  be^^issLin^xthf  Uog&ih^r  9i4py9  h^  br^l^4)Sy^or- 
land  stream,  ana  his  tufts  ofigreen.rnshes^and  his  w^MSifiWf^ 
kMigH>of?fia#thora;  tbeea^e  e^}oys^his  wilidk.rot^  imll^is 
mntap  ;thcDNigfa(  the  air^  and  his  -^ady  gaae  at,^e(.|9i]^1)lM||i 
Uiods  all  hjmatt  eyes— and  neittker  ever  imagine  t^ait  tkegyeat 
iMcintbeMw  pity  them  bficause  theyarevnotstuffediajfiMLb^h^V^ 
and  pndiQd  by  rale  in  .their  .pfilacefi^]  And  genius  is  m^ch-if^ 
Ihe  birda'  fasuMMi  of  linking.  It.  lives  its  own  life ;  and  is 
jioi,  aa  you  connoisseurs  are  given  to  fancy,  wrd^phed  unless 
yon  see  fit  inyonr  graeiousness  to  deem  itwprth  the  glass  case 
ef  yi>ur  criticiatD,  and  the  straw-stu&ig  of  your  gold.  For  it 
faiotffs,  >  as;< kingfisher  and  eagle.  kPQW.  at^o^  that  stuped  birii^B 
nevehnoore^  M^e  their,  wings^  and  are  .evermptre  ,B:^lge<st.ta.t^ 
bought  and  be  wdd.'      - 


•I'J  ^       'r        ••  ■!       /■       OJ« 
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An  answdriog  sarcasm  rose  to  Estmere^s  lips — ^he  bad  seen 
the  Yultures  of  genius,  deeming  themselves  eagles,  ofttimes  so 
rayenous  for  his  gold ! — ^but  he  checked  it,  for  he  remembered 
that  both  these  men  were  poor,  that  neither  was  his  eqnnl. 
He  laid  aside  the  panel  once  more  in  silence,  and,  with  a  fare- 
well to  the  painter  L61is  and  a  bend  of  his  head  to  the  stranger^ 
passed  from  the  room. 

'  Yon  were  surely  rude  to  him,  Tricotrin,'  said  the  artist  aa 
the  door  closed. 

'I  might  be  so.* 

*Bttt  whj  should  you  be  soP  He  is  a  man  whom  one  can 
honour  with  sinceri^ ;  he  is  generous  without  ostentation,  fuH 
of  infinite  thought  for  others,  and  has  the  tenderness  of  a  lover, 
not  the  condescension  of  a  patron,  for  all  Art.' 

'I  io  not  dispute  his  high  qualities;  but  he  is  safe  to  be 
surfeited  with  sycophants,  a  rough  word  can  do  him  no  harm. 
As  far  as  I  know  aught  of  him,  he  prefers  an  acid  truth  to  a 
sugared  lie.' 

'  But  why  would  you  not  let  him  learn  that  you  painted  that 
little  study  P' 

'To  what  use  P  I  once  sold  him  a  book.  He  would  never 
have  understood  that  I  would  not  sell  Um  a  picture.  More* 
over,  you  know  well  enough  I  am  a  kingfisher,  and  I  like  my 
brook  to  be  quiet.  If  my  lord  there  once  took  it  into  bis  fimcy 
to  point  me  out  to  his  world,  my  brook  would  be  fi>r  ever 
muddy  with  the  feet  of  gasers,  aira  for  ever  choked  up  with 
the  purses  they  would  fling  at  me.  Art  is  my  tuft  of  rashes^ 
my  wild  hawthorn  bough,  that  lend  me  shade  and  sweetoienik 
I  do  not  want  to  be  asked  to  vend  them  at  so  much  a  blades  i4 
■0  much  a  blossom  I ' 

And  he  threw  a  cloth  over  the  panel,  and  put  it  under  Ins 
arm,  and  crossed  ov&p  to  the  easeL  . 

L(61iB  said  no  more.  He  knew  the  t^nper  of  his  friend ;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  any  memory  endeared  this  little  portrait 
of  the  child  in  her  scarlet  hood.  He  had  been  away  in  Bmt 
at  the  autumn  tieason  when  the  bright  ejres  of  the  Waif  nad 
first  gased  upon  Paris ;  and  of  her  ^cotrin  never  apoka 

Ecitmere  meantime  went  out  to  where  bk  horse  waited,  and 
passed  <m  to  pursue  his  visits  to  various  houses  whex^e  painters, 
obscure,  poor,  some  youns,  some  old,  but  all  nnabie  to  seiae 
the  world  in  that  mood  wmch  gives  fame  to  those  who  know 
how  to  strike  the  hot  iron  aright,  lived  in  that  misery  of  the 
physical  life,  and  that  supremacy  of  tlie  m^ital  life,  which  are 
at  once  the  curse  and  the  blessing  of  such  men's  ezistttMCL 
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Eshnere  was  well  known  to  the  whole  art«world  for  the 

Salience  with  which  he  would  seek  out  buried  talents ;  for  tiie 
elicacj  and  discrimination  which  tempered  in  him  the  con- 
noisseor's  ofttimes  too  pitiless  science;  for  the  munificence 
and  graceful  generosity  wherewith  his  gifts  and  his  aids  were 
invariablj  giyen.  Though  cold,  contemptuous,  negligent,  and 
keen  of  satire  with  his  equals,  to  men  of  genius  who  lived  in 
poverty  he  was  ever  gentle,  cordial,  tolerant  of  all  prejudice, 
.:and  skilled  at  rendering  his  assistance  in  such  fashion  tiuit  he 
never  made  them  conscious  of  their  debt. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  the  visits  that  he  paid ;  it  was  much 
latw  in  the  day  when  he  rode  through  the  quarter  on  his 
homeward  wav.  In  one  of  its  tortuous  streets  his  farther 
passage  was  blocked  by  a  throng  of  people  who  had  poured 
out  from  the  wineshops,  the  masons'  yards,  the  miserable 
houses  near,  and  congregated  in  one  narrow  way  before  a 
itone-worker's  little  court,  which  in  its  turn  was  filled  by  a 
dense,  dose-packed  screaming  mob. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  flock  to  L^lis,  who  was  at  that  moment 
the  chief  theme  (^  Paris ;  and  two  or  three  equipa^s  were 
arrested,  like  himself,  by  this  frantic  and  tumultuous  crowd, 
againstwhich outriders  and  equerries  vably  thrust  their  animals, 
ftnd  lifted  their  whips. 

'  What  is  it  P '  he  asked.  His  servants  answered  him  that 
it  was  a  mere  nothing — a  rope  had  ^iven  way  in  a  well  which 
ihey  were  clearing,  and  had  precipitated  a  workman  seventy 
feet  into  the  choke-damp  and  water — that  was  alL  The 
populace  was  always  so  excitable,  so  noisy  about  nothing. 
That  their  lord  should  be  delayed,  merely  because  a  stone- 
mason was  drowning  in  a  dead  well,  was  intoleraUe,  was 
ridiculous. 

'  It  is  you  who  make  revolutions,*  thought  Estmere,  as  he 
heard  his  attendants'  mockery  of  their  own  class,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  force  his  horse  against  the  press.  ThM*e  was  a  louder 
cry  going  up  from  the  thi^ats  of  the  stoeetctowd;  in  its  uproar 
he  wuld  hear  the  word  *  Tricotrin !  - 

'  Who  is  it  tiiat  is  hurt? '  he  asked  of  on  art^tudent  nearest 
him.    The  lad  replied  readilv : 

*  The  stone-mason  has  fallen,  of  course ;  but  it  is  Tricotrin 
who  is  gone  down  to  save  him — ^it  is  Tricotrin  we  are  anxious 
about.' 

'  He  will  find  but  a  corpse ;  and  he  will  never  come  up  aKve 
Umsel^^  cried  a  blaek-browed  woman  of,  Ae  fish^marts,  her  daric, 
hard,  coarse  features  working  with  strong  emoticnii . .!  J  know 
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wbfftr Ihi^t  well  is;  my  faldier  was  tffled  then  tinHy  7008  mgo. 
^I^i»  foil  of  poison.'  ...  :- 

-  'They  wanted  to  lower  a  iog  down  to  'see  if  the  beatst  could 
live  in  the  air,'  cried  iheBhriU  piping  voiee  of  a  bakep'a  boj, 
*'Bat  THcotrin  would  pot  have  it  bo  ;  he  said  we  liMno  tan- 
ness  to  imperil  a  poor  brute  that  couldnot  speak  fbritself ;  he 
called  it  cowardlj  to  put  a  cu^  in  a  place  we  wece  afiranl  of 
oufaelyes/  -  ^ 

' '  *■  Silence,  silence  I '  shouted  a  score  of  voices*  '  We  <amnot 
hear  what  they  are  saying  in  the  yard.*  -  '         • '  i 

-  Wfatft  they  were  saying  in  <ifae  yard,' in  broken  tmnpestiious 
"^titeries;  was,  that  they  had  let  finy  yards  of  cord  out  over  tbe 
witirdlasiB;  and  both  men  wete  still  at  the  bo^m^        -   '-  >  >     > 

'  Is  he  dead  f '  shrieked  the.mob  outside,  in  a  franticparoxyinai 

fof  terror.  '  ,  .       • 

/>  '*Is  he  dead  P^  echoed  a  wonianV^oioe,  wilhathriil  in it'tiiAt 

'froze  the  hearts  of  every  hearer  of  it.   OBkstikiere^  absorbed,  like 

the  people,  in  listening  for  th^answer  from  the  little  Isourtway 

-and  ia^Wat6hii]g  the'  violent  gestienlations  and  useless^  mbve- 

in^its  of  tiie  throng  wil^liin  it,  started  !and  turned  his  head.  At 

•his  sid»stood  an  ^pene^ipage, glittering  inuU  the  puioplyof 

.Tank ;  -iu  it  its  owner  had  risen,  imd  the  haughty  beM^  of  her 

face  was  rigid  and  colourless,  and  stained  with  horror.    He  re- 

■cogmaed  the  face  of  the  I>ttche8se  de  lAvh^  .    V  ' 

*  She  has  a  soul^  in  her,  for  she  Jias  pity,^  'he  ihougM,  touehed 

by  that  terror  on  a  countenance  commonlyso  da9zliiigrB]ri.'tK> 

•enill-— a  terror  for  the  physical  hazard  of  afci  linkndwnrman;^lbr 

•the 'beating  hearts  of  a  plebeian  crowd,  Ibr  simpto  tragedies  ^f 

daiiy  Hfe;  as'  he  beBeved  it.  i.>  .      .  .*i 

'At  that  moment;  a  Joud  moan  eame  from  thel  throng  wityn 
the  little  court.  *        .it 

'  Bo  you  hear  f-*  cried  .to  flshwoman^  mad  with*  eniotion,  and 
•'strnggHiig  upwards  till  she  had  set  her  bare  fset  upon  themOo 
'  tionlesfl  earnagfr- wheel  in  such  fashion  as  gave  her  nearer  sight. 
i^Tt^twas'how  tliey  moaned  vdien  the^  ^gged  my  father  tip 
dead.  Hark  what  they  say !  All^tiie  Tope  is  ruu  oul^iyad  it  is 
*  ar  dark  aspitcb  ia  the  pit  ,*  the^choke^dsmp  hm  killed  the  lighA 
that  he  carried.'  ^   .,.-.;         -r         *    :"      ,,^,*^ 

Theory  shuddearedthrotightiAs  people;      -'•  '^t 
"'  •  The  K^twas  out<    Was  all  hope  werf  ii'         r-«    r    :   • 

The  slender  fair  hand  of  the  patrician  woman  clenched  the 
"^toroi^v  brawny  am  bfthe  fi8h<-gm4namsiilo<MiK»»uaved^ 
.  'isr  the  instinctiverisympathy  of  the  same  fiar^- the  aame^linn^itie 
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An  awful  hush  fell  upon  the  croif  <L  Alone,  and  raised  above 
tWoihers^  tbe  two  women  stood  ^ide  bj  side^  with  scaredij  one 
t<mch  of  common  sex  or  common  hnmamty  betwixttbem  in  their 
vast  divergence,  yet  made  as  one  in  that  brief  momeat  bj  tbo 
unieon  of  dread,  by  the  leveller  of  grief. 

Then  from,  the  press  within  the  yard  a  shout  of  wild  joj 
echoed — -joy  hysterical,  triumphant,  adoring.  The  rope  had 
curled  a  hundred  times  back  iigun  over  the  windlass ;  thej'had 
drawB  him  upwards  to  the  fairness  of  the  day ;  he  was  Hvutg^*-* 
he.  w(is; unhurt — ^he  had  spoken  tp  them — hb  light  waa  out>  in- 
deed, but  it  had  only  fallen  in  the  water,  becMise  he  had  loosed 
his  bold  on  it  to  seize  the  lost  miin's  body,  and  bear  it  up  toth» 
living  world.  He  was  si^  ^  and  even  the  Diason'wbom  he  had 
rescued  mig^t  still  live  also.  •  .  .  f 

The  crowd  went  mad  with  ecstasyi  and  aril  the^infeettottt 
strength  of  heroism ;  as  it  had  gone  mad  a  tm)ment  earlier  with 
pity  and  with  fear.  i  .:* 

Thus  acdently  will  the  high  dating  of  one  maa.  work  on,  mnd 
fuse  iandimd^  and  set  alight  t^  sluggish,,  apathetic,  a^fish  liiass 
of  human  lives.  -      *. 

The  aristocrat  in  her  carnage  tiank  silenUy  downwards  amons 
her  cushions ;  herfiEtce  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  she  tarembled 
violently.  .  *    .  ;  •  .;/ 

The  flshwoman,  fludied\a  ,deep  red  over  her  tawny  skin, 
and  muttered  a  curse  in  the  jargom  of  her  tirade,  and  bent 
overr  her  eteeJ^  that  had  got  shaken  and  halfoemptied  in  the 
crush.  ...       -   .     ,    I 

Satm^re  hod  never  -witiidrawn  his  gaze  from  the  &oe  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  dHlndemnedas  so  cold  an  egotist^  doJiearl^ 
less  a  coquette  ;>  and  whtoi  he  now  beheld. thns  mavBdibj  i^hat 
he  deemed  were  sympa4hy  and  compas8iott>for  unknown  aai 
imperilled  lives.  Some  w^ader  touched  kiln  jat  ike  strength  of 
the  emotion  that  he  saw'in  her :  but  it  was  outweighed  by  %he 
attraction  which  this  pain  and  pity  and  infinite  fear,  softening 
that  dazzling  countenance,  possessed  for  him ;  imagining  them, 
aa.hedid,.to  be  bom  fiaom.  that  mere  human: sorrow  for  Imman 
suffering  which  gentle-natured  women  feel  forth^  oalamitj^'of  a 
stranger,  for  the  pang  of  the  io west  oreaUnre  upoki  earth.  He 
4)ent  to^her,  and  addressed- her  with  a  m&oe  tender  accent  in  his 
v^ice  thaa  she  had -ever  heard ;  -she  started  as  his  words  fell  on 
her  ear,  and  answered  him  hurriedly : 

^''111.?:.  SB(>,  li^  n<)thing  -y  1  thank  vou  much.  Thia  scene 
hasshoeked  me,  tbatvixidlci.  Otoyouleam  for  me  how  it  is 
really  with  him  ?  * 
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*  With  the  mm  who  fell  P  • 

'  *  No ;  with  the  man  who  sayed  him.  Is  heroism  so  common 
in  this  self-absorbed  and  bmtalised  age  of  ours  that  we  shall  do 
it  no  homage,  show  it  no  interest  P ' 

*  I  honour  it  as  greatly  as  you  can  do/  he  answered  her  gently, 
and  with  some  surprise.  '  1  will  go  at  once,  and  see  him  myself, 
if  possible.' 

He  went,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could,  having  dismounted, 
forced  his  way  into  the  court.  She  sat  breathless  and  motion- 
less ;  her  mouth  was  parched,  her  brain  throbbed,  her  limbs 
quiyered.  In  that  hour,  all  the  long-buried,  long-forgotten, 
memories  of  her  childhood,  and  all  the  love  she  had  once  borne 
the  sayiour  of  her  life,  awoke  in  passionate  remorse.  She  was  so 
base,  so  low,  so  cowardly  in  her  own  sight ;  tlie^e  people,  these 
creatures  of  the  cellar,  and  the  wine-shop,  and  the  fish-mart,  and 
the  timber-yard  were  true  to  him,  were  loyal  to  him,  dared  show 
their  fealty  to  him  and  their  fears  for  him.  But  she — she  who 
■corned  dastards,  and  loathed  liars  with  all  the  force  of  a  proud 
and  fearless  temper,  sat  silent  and  motionless,  and  stirred  not 
to  welcome  him  from  out  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  fishwoman,  shouldoring  afresh  her  huge  creel,  looked 
euriously  at  this  '  aristocrat,'  who  had  been  joined  with  her  for 
one  instont  in  the  communion  of  terror. 

'  She  must  care  for  him  in  some  fiewhiim,'  she  mused.  '  Her 
gredt  eyes  looked  all  blind  and  mad.  They  say  these  cold  dainty 
things  in  their  palaces  sometimes — ^well,  she  is  the  first  of  them 
I  haye  not  hated.' 

The  subject  of  her  thoughts,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  leant  to 
ber  with  a  score  of  gold  pieces  in  her  hand. 

*  Your  merchandise  is  half  lost,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  Let 
me  put  these  in  your  basket  in  their  stead.' 

The  fishwoman  fiistened  her  black  ruthless  eyes  on  her  as 

the  eyes  of  her  ancestress  might  haye  fiutened  on  the  white  , 

haughty  loveliness  of  Marie  Antoinetta  ' 

*  I  haye  not  earned  your  money ;  I  do  not  want  it,'  she  said  > 
curtly.  *  But  I  like  you,  though  you  are  one  of  them  ;  you  care  ! 
for  Tricotrin.'  ^ 

She  shouldered  her  creel  and  went. 

The  Dudiesse  de  lAti,  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  yery  pale 
still,  and  with  a  quiyer  in  ber  curling  haughty  mouth.  The 
words  struck  to  her  heart  like  a  blow  of  steel. 

'  That  woman  is  nobler  than  I,'  she  thought  bitterly.  '  She 
is  not  ashamed  of  what  she  feels  for  him ;  she  can  dare  to  haye 
Asacerity.' 
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^  BBtmere  retnrnmgyapproaclied  her  again  through  the  0wiftlj« 
dispersing  crowd. 

*  You  haye  seen  him  ? '  she  asked  feyerishlj  with  a  curious 
apprehension  of  what  evil  she  scarcely  could  have  told. 

*  No ;  I  regret  to  say  I  found  it  impossible  to  obey  joxa 
wishes  and  my  own/  he  answered  her.  '  This  hero  of  the  popu" 
lace  must  be  of  a  sta^nge  temper,  and  of  a  yery  noble  one.  He 
was  no  sooner  safe  above  ground,  they  say,  than  he  dived  into 
a  house,  and  disappeared  through  its  back  ways  into  some  ad- 
loimng  lane,  to  escape  the  eulogy  and  the  adoration  of  the 
people.  The  mason  whom  he  went  down  to  save  is  breathing, 
and  can  speak;  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  It  was  a 
noble  rescue.  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  have  been 
in  time  to  arrest  the  actor  in  it.* 

'  K  he  be  gone  so  swiftly,  he  can  have  no  hurt  P '  she  asked 
with  a  deep  quick  breath. 

*  None,  it  seems  that  he  is  of  a  singular  strength  and  agil- 
ity— such  men  escape  where  weaklings  or  fools  would  perish. 
And  now,  shall  we  move  from  this  throng  P  Where  is  it  that 
you  desire  to  go  P ' 

She  endeavoured  to  smile  as  she  answered  him : 

'  I  was  about  to  visit  your  wonderful  L^lis ;  but  the  noise  of 
this  crowd  has  made  me  disinclined  for  anything  save  quietude. 
I  will  return  to  my  hotel,  if  you  please.' 

He  assented,  and  rode  beside  her  carriage  through  the  long 
and  various  roads  that  led  from  that  poor  and  obscure  neigh- 
bourhood to  her  gates. 

The  colour  was  still  blanched  from  her  fiice,  and  she  was 
both  graver  and  gentler  than  her  wont ;  but  to  him  she  had 
never  been  so  seductive. 

'  She  has  feeling  in  her.  I  did  her  wron^,'  he  mused ;  and 
his  nature  was  one  which  ever  led  him,  in  view  of  an  injustice 
done,  to  make  even  too  full  and  too  generous  an  amend. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  own  residence,  and  went  homewards 
himself,  his  thoughts  lingered  over  the  scene  which  had  touched 
her  thus  deeply. 

'  Triootrin,  Tricotrin  ? '  he  murmured ;  '  Tricotrin  P  I  have 
heard  that  word  somewhere.  Surely  it  is  the  name  or  the  pseu- 
donym of  that  man  whom  I  spoke  with  to-day— of  that  man 
who  once  sold  me  my  Dante  ? ' 

And  he  felt  a  certain  regret ;  for,  towards  the  hero  who  had 
gone  down  into  the  foul  air  and  poisonous  perils  of  the  well  in 
the  stoneyard,  he  felt  the  attraction  of  one  courageous  temper 
to  another ;  but  towards  the  bobemian  who  had  treated  him 
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Intli  such  unceremonious  familiarity  on  thai  mornings  lie  Iblt 
the  aversion  of  a  haughty  and  exclusive  Order  for  a  dass  in 
which  all  that  it  deems  most  perilous  and  most  lawless  are 
embodied. 

*  They  are  strange  men,  these  Ishmaels  of  social  life,'  he 
thought.  *  They  will  plunge  into  all  the  chances  of  a  horrible  ; 
death  to  rescue  some  fellow-creature  from  a  tomb,  or  share  it 
with  him  if  his  delivery  be  impossible ;  and  yet  they  will  beguile, 
and  lead,  and  drag,  and  goad  hundreds  of  those  poor,  ignorant, 
blind  wild  beasts  of  the  populace  to  be  mowed  down  at  barri- 
cades and  in  street  riots,  on  the  mere  impulse  of  a  rabid  hatred 
of  Class,  on  the  mere  chimera  of  that  "  Universal  Equality  " 
which  every  law  of  nature  and  of  science  proves  an  impossibilitj 
-—a  monstrosity  that  would  be  found  utterly  untenable  if  it  oyer 
could  even  be  reached  and  essayed.' 

As  he  thus  mused  of  a  theme  so  different,  there  drifted  back 
into  his  thoughts,  by  some  untraceable  connection,  the  memory 
of  the  little  portrait  he  had  seen  of  the  child  in  the  scarlet 
hood. 

He  recollected  what  fugitive  intanrible  likeness  it  had  been 
which  had  attracted  him  in  the  golden,  bright,  tender-hued 
picture — ^it  was  a  likeness  to  the  woman  from  whom  he  had 
that  hour  parted. 

Though  the  face  of  a  gipsy-child,  yet  surely  it  had  a  look 
like  this  scornful  court-beauty — this  omnipotent  Duchesse  de 
Jjirk. 

'  That  man  must  have  himself  been  the  artist,'  mused  Est- 
mere.    '  I  will  ask  LSlis  of  him.' 

But  when  he  asked  ti^Iis  he  found  that  the  punter  could  tell 
him  but  little. 

*  Tricotrin  ?  *  said  L^is,  *  Tricotrin  ?  Yes ;  it  is  surely  his 
name,  my  Lord  Estmere.  And  why  should  it  not  be  P  We 
have  odd  names  among  us — odder  than  that.  Of  Tricotrin  I 
know  nothing,  except  the  one  thing :  that  I  have  loved  him  fop 
far  over  twenty  years.  We  are  not  giyen  to  the  asking  of 
credentials,  to  the  taking  of  passports,  we  of  bphemia.  He  may 
tpringfrom  sovereigns ;  he  may  come  from  cobblers ;  I  cannot 
tell  you.     Of  a  surety  I  never  asked  him. 

*  We  met  first  of  all  at  a  wirthehaus  in  Bavaria ;  I  forget  where 
exactly,  but  in  one  of  those  pretty  quaint  villages  toward  the 
Tjrrol.  There  was  a  big  braw.iy  mau  with  a  box  of  fantoccini ; 
and  there  was  a  slender  dark  gfSfl,  with  a  tambourine,' whose 
duty  it  was  to  play  while  the  puppets  danced.  There  was  a 
little  black  monkey,  starved,  fnghtened,  taiserjable^  ordered  to 
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dance  also^  and  shiyering  and  moaning  piteouslj  instead  of 
dancing. 

'  The  big  man  thrashed  the  little  monkey  till  it  shrieked ; 
the  girl  wept;  and  then  the  man  beat  her.  Tricotrin  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  wooden  gallery  over  the  door,  taking  onr  wine.  He. 
saw  aU  this ;  and  down  he  leapt  from  the  porch,  right  over  the 
rails  and  the  vine,  got  the  stick  from  the  man,  and  collared  him, 
and  belaboured  him  till  he  swope  and  screamed  as  only  a  Boman 
could  do  ;  then  he  flung  the  wretch  into  the  rirer — a  bi*awlingj 
Coaming,  shallow  stream,  that  wetted  him  to  the  skin ;  then  he 
lifted  the  monkey  up  in  his  arms,  caressed  it,  talked  to  it,  took 
off  its  little  dress,  and  came  np  again  to  the  gallery,  and  sat  down 
to  his  walnuts  and  wine. 

*  The  Eoman  made  a  horrible  outcry  below.  Tricoferui  looked 
over  the  wooden  rail  and  threw  him  a.  doubloon. 

' "  Brute !  "  said  he,  "  I  will  come  down  and  give  you  another 
beating  if  you  desire  it,  also  another  ducking,  with  readiness ; 
but  have  your  monkey  again  you  never  will.  Tbe'reis  its  value 
as  a  marketable  thing ;  of  any  other  value  yoti  kno%  nought. 
If  you  have  wisdom  you  will  betake  yourself  to  some  other 
hostelry."  ^ 

*  The  man  slunk  off,  pocketing  his  doubloon;  and  Tricotrin 
kept  his  monkey.  That  is  how  I  can?e  to  know  him  first.  I 
thought  that  scene  better  warranty  of  his  character  than  a 
banker's  certificate.  But  then  we  bohemians  have  queer 
notions.' 


CHAPTEB  XLVl 

The  stone-mason,  lying  in  the  narrow  hospltar  b^d  with 
broken  limbs  and  bruised  body,  unhappy  in  bis  thoughts,  and 
fast  fretting  himself  to  fever  over  the  coming  destitiliaon  of  his 
wife  and  chudren  through  the  many  weeks  wherein  he  would  bo 
',  unfit  for  labour,  was  made  bappy  "by  netrs  which  came  tohim : 
news  that  a  great  lady  whb  bad  chanced  td  'Vitliesisr  th6  acSMeiit 
from  her  fsarringe.  had  sent  her  people  to  say  that  she  vrould 
charge  herself  with  all  the  npeds  of  bisfMiffly  dotting  such  time 
as  he  should  be  incapable  of  labour,  and  after,  tSsOf  it  they 
needed  it.      . 

The  man  was  a  toughi  republican,  a  communist  to  the  ewe ; 
one  who  had  been  in  troubles  of  the  barricsfded;  and  who'  had 
tasted  prison  fare  more  than  once  for  the' too  frank  and  sturdy 
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Utterance  of  hifl  opinions  over  the  black  coffee  and  th« 
domino-table  of  his  evening  baimt.  Bat  be  swore  a  great 
oatb,  with  the  tears  falling  like  rain  down  his  cheeks,  and 
muttered : 

'  I  will  neyer  say  one  word  against  the  aristocrats  again ! 
They  will  have  bread — do  you  hear  ? — my  little  ones  will  have 
breadP* 
^  Por  the  great  revolutionist  of  Hunger,  who  preaches  with  a 
t  force  so  frightful,  and  an  illogical  eloquence  that  the  dullest  can 
comprehend,  had  been  his  cmef  political  teacher,  and  had  bade 
him  take  a  pike  because  he  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  a 
loaf. 

The  servants  of  Estmere,  sent  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
for  the  &mily  of  this  injured  workman,  brought  him  word  that 
they  had  been  forestalled  by  a  few  minutes  only :  all  that  the 
poor  people  wanted  would  be  supplied  to  them  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Lirj^ — a  support  much  needed ;  for  the  wife  was  infirm  of 
health  and  lame,  and  there  were  more  children  than  generally 
crowd  around  a  French  labourer's  table  to  share  its  sour  bread 
and  meagre  onion-soup. 

*  She  must  have  a  noble  temper.  I  may  have  done  her 
wrong,'  he  thought  once  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  behind  this  woman's  dazzling  extra- 
vagance and  egotism,  and  vanities  and  vagaries,  and  semblance 
of  utter  heedQessness  and  heartlessness,  there  were  hidden 
such  gracious  and  generous  things  of  mercy  and  of  pity  as  was 
this? 

It  seemed  only  just  to  think  so.    He  was  willing  to  believe 
t;  he  did  believe.    And  a  danger  that  had  never  been  in  her 
Icfore  for  him  gave  her  peril  for  him  now. 

She  might  be  callous  only  because  none  had  known  how  to 
awaken  her  heart.  She  had  been  wedded  so  young  to  an  un- 
loved lord — this  in  itself  was  so  dire  a  temptation;  she 
was  flattered  by  fools,  who  weakened  her  reason  while  they 
heated  and  strengthened  her  errors  and  her  foibles ;  she  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  so  artificial,  by  a  homage  so 
deteriorating,  by  influences  so  dangerous  both  morally  and 
mentally. 

There  was  so  much  excuse  for  her  faults  and  follies,  for  hei 
cruelties  and  egotisms,  who  could  tell  how  fair  and  sweet  a 
nature  might  not  wake  into  life  if  she  loved  P 
^  So  he  mused,  with  fanciful  conjectures ;  &ncies  wholly  un- 
like his  gravq*  sarcastic,  and  sceptical  intelligence,  but  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  attracted  by  a  woman  whose  sorceries 
diarm  him  while  his  reason  condemns  her. 
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He  Gommenced  a  stady  that  was  tlie  most  hazardous  tribute 
to  her  power  he  could  have  rendered ;  he  commenced  the  study 
of  her  temperament,  of  her  actions,  of  her  heart.  Oftentimes 
when  she  resented  the  neglect  he  was  guilty  of  toward  her,  the 
silence  he  preserved  in  her  presence,  the  indifference  with  which 
he  remained  apart  while  others  crowded  around  her,  she,  and  she 
alone,  occupied  his  lAioughts,  that  were  intent  on  analysing  her 
ironies,  scanning  her  coquetries,  and  weighing  the  changeful 
indices  of  her  anomalous  vagaries. 

He  saw  much  that  repelled,  much  that  offended,  much  that 
alienated  him,  in  her ;  but  he  also  saw  much  that  irresistibly  be- 
guiled him,  and  much  that  seemed  to  him  to  tell  of  a  dormant 
soul,  which  ontf  slumbered  because  none  had  known  aright  how 
to  stir  it  from  its  indolent  sleep. 

'  There  should  be  a  finer  nature  there ;  with  such  eyes  as 
those  no  woman  surely  can  be  soulless,'  he  mused,  as  he  glanced 
at  her  one  night,  at  one  of  the  many  houses  where  they  were  in 
the  habitude  of  meetinp^. 

*  Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Lord  Estmere,  when  you  looked 
at  me  so  keenly  an  hour  ago  ? '  she  asked  of  him  later  on,  when 
he  took  for  a  moment  a  seat  beside  her. 

*  It  would  be  to  risk  your  anger  to  answer  frankly.' 

'  And  any  other  than  a  frank  reply  you  would  not  give.  Of 
how  few  of  the  men  that  I  know  could  I  say  the  same !  Well, 
answer  me  candidly  then ;  hazard  my  anger.* 

He  leaned  slightly  nearer  to  her.  A  cantata  that  was  being 
sung  by  the  most  famous  singers  of  Paris  prevented  theur  words 
reaching  the  ears  of  any  around  them. 

*  My  thoughts,  then,  were :  could  a  woman  with  so  much 
poetry  in  her  face  as  Madame  de  lAA  carries  in  hers  be  as 
utterly  given  over  to  the  vanities,  the  artifices,  and  the  egotism 
of  her  world,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life,  acts,  and  words 
would  lead  one  to  infer  P ' 

^  You  but  wonder  what  I  wonder  also,'  she  said  with  an 
accent  in  the  answer  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  '  We 
women,  I  think,  have  poetry  on  our  lips,  poetry  sometimes  in  our 
&oes ;  but  we  have  hard,  bitter,  bad  prose  in  our  hearts — ^the 
passionless  calculating  prose  of  avarice,  of  self-love,  of  insatiable 
ambition.' 

'  Nay ;  you  at  least  must  have  something  higher  than  this, 
or  you  would  not  lay  blame  to  yourself.' 

*  Why  P  May  not  one  see  one's  own  sin,  even  when  one  is 
saturated  through  and  through  with  it  P  A  man  murders : 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  ceases  to  see  bloodshed  as  hateftiL 
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So  we  murder  our  higher  natures ;  but,  if  we  have  anythiugof 
conscience  left  in  us,  we  know  that  the  slaughter  is  criminaL* 

*  Ypu  have  not  killed  yours  if  you  still  regret  it.' 

'  How  can  you  tell  P  I  can  scarcely  tell  myself.  I  have 
)U)t  killed,  itp  No.  By  such  a  subtle  euphuism  as  that  by 
which  Byzantine  sovereigns  swore  they  had  not  killed  their 
predecessors  when  they  had  only  smote  their  eyes  to  blindness, 
aod  sealed  their  lives  down  in  dungeons/ 

He  regarded  her  earnestly.  .      , 

*  You  have  not  killed  it.  With  you  the  prison-bars  will  be 
loosed,  and  the  blinded  eyes  will  see  the  light,  when — ^ 

*Whenwhat?*  ,    ,. 

'  When  you  shall  love/ 
The  graveness  and  the  sadness  of  his  voice  made  the  words  f^r 
more  impressive  ,t)ian  if  they  had  been  utterred  in  the  accent 
of  a  lover.  Tbey  were  passionless  and  melaxLcholv,  sti^angely 
contrasting  with  th  the  gaiety,  the  brilliancy,  and  tne  Ij^vity  of 
the  palace  scene  around  them. 

She  heard,  with  a  senseof  proud  joy,  that  she  had  thus  pgm- 
pelled  even  from  him  the  homage  of  interest  and  warning; 
also  with  a  vague  sense  of  wonder  why  the  speech  of  this  man 
— who  in  all  things  was  most  utterly  dissimilar  to  him — 
brpught  back  o^  l^pr  thoughts,  and  carried  with  them  the  same 
influence  as  the  utterances  of  Tricotrin. 

*  Pardon  me  the  freedom  of  speech,'  pursued  Estmere,  with 
a  slight  weary  smpe,  *  By  the  years  which  are  between  us,  I 
may  use  a  latitude  of  phrase  that  would  be  denied  to  othei;s 
yoimgei*  and  more  fortunate,  although  less  privileged.  You 
asked  for  my  candour ;  I  have  given  it.  I  believe  that  much 
softness,  wmch  you  now  abjure^  will  a^ral^  in  you  when  lo.ye 
shall  have  been  taught  to  you.'  , 

Her  eyes  clouded  and  gleamed  impatiently  under  their 
languid  uds  and  curling  lashes.  She  was  incensed  at  the 
care  with  which  he  had  hastei^y^^  to  disclaim  for  his  Vord^  the 
look  of  any  amorous .  me9ning|,  ana  to  indicate  that  h&jleft.tiiq 
sweet  taflk  of  teaching  sudi  Iwsons  of  love  tcf  all  others  w;^q 
might  choose  to  take  it,  .     ,  . 

*  Love !  *  she  echoed  with  a  light  laugh.  '  I  have  said  often 
before,  I  am  tired  of  only  hearing  the  word.  1  have  no  want 
of  it,  no  belief  in  it.' 

*  That  was  my  conclusion.* 

'And  you  tell  me  so  in  a  tone  that  is  in  itself  a  rebuke! 
Love !  The  gipsies  of  Hugo,  the  sentimentalists  of  Ghoethe, 
the  ihftpsodists  of  Shelley,  may  make  it  the  god  of  their  being  | 
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but  we — who  have  the  world — can  look  on  it  at  most  as  onljr  a 
toy,  a  distraction — a  thing  to  blow  witli  each  breeze  like  the 
child's  paper  windmill/ 

His  eyes  never  changed  from  their  grave  study  of  her.  He 
a;  swered  her  calmly. 

I  imagined  you  held  those  views.  What  I  said  was,  that 
when  you  think  differently^  then,  and  then  only,  will  that 
higher  and  gentler^  nature  I  spoke  of  arise  in  you,  if  you  possess 
it  But  since  you  look  thus  upon  love,  is  it  well  or  merciful 
oa  your  part  to  do  you  very  uttermost,  as  you  habitu^y  do, 
to  awaken  it  everywhere,  and  everywhere  inflame  it  to  its 
greatest  strength  and  devotion  and  folly  ? ' 

She  tossed  her  golden  head  backward  with  a  magnificent 
audacity  of  consciousness. 

*  Would  you  have  me  veil  my  face,  then  in  pity  to  mankind  ?  ' 
He  smiled  at  the  arrogance  of  this  vanity  :  a  smile  that  she 

could  not  translate. 

*  Perhaps  you  save  some  as  effectually  as  though  you  veiled 
it  when  you  succeed  in  proving  to  them  that  with  that  beauty 
there  goes  no  heart.  If  I  be  discourteous,  pardon  me;  you 
desired  candour.' 

'  And  your  candour,  like  most  other  candour,  appears  to  be 
only  condemnation.^ 

She  spoke  with  bitterness ;  she  was  so  deeply  galled  by  this 
second  sentence,  in  which  he  had  conveyed  to  her  that^  however 
perilous  to  others,  she  was  free  of  peril  to  him. 

Bstmere  smiled  again. 

'  Poor  candour !  it  is  never  right.  If  agreeable,  it  is  de- 
nounced as  flattery  ;  if  distasteful,  it  is  slighted  as  censure.* 

He  left  her  side  soon  afterwards,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
cantata ;  left  her  to  a  vivid,  heartsick,  impatient  sense  of  power- 
lessness  to  move,  or  touch,  or  win  him,  such  as  never  before 
had  been  known  among  her  countless  and  effortless  victories ; 
a  restless,  angered,  despairing  knowledge  that  he  held  her  in 
doubt,  in  condemnation,  almost  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had 
told  her  almost  openly,  that  for  him  she  possessed  no  allure- 
ment. 

He  had  humiliated  her,  and  deeply  angered  her;  but  he 
had  attained  more  influence  over  her,  more  attraction  for  her, 
than  he  had  exercised  before ;  ajid,  despite  the  limitless  faith 
she  felt  in  her  own  omnipotence,  she  did  not  divine  that  Est- 
mere  himself  had  thought, 

'She  is  right,  perhaps  I  To  have  love  withheld  from  her, 
even  by  the  coldest  and  the  wisest^  her  face  bad  need  to  remain 
ttnteen  I ' 
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Nevertheless,  although  he  acknowledged  this,  he  lingered  in 
the  place  where  that  face  met  his  sight  or  was  recalled  to  his 
memorji  with  every  day  which  brought  the  sea  of  carriages 
rolling  through  the  sunlight  of  the  streets,  with  every  night 
which  £Qled  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  with  banquet,  or  cere- 
monial, or  festivity. 

And  he  saw  her  beauty  at  its  height,  her  nature  at  its  worst. 

Unguarded  now  by  the  care  of  her  lost  husband's  tenderness, 
which  had  in  other  years  so  sedulously  sheltered  her  from  any 
peril,  she  was  free  to  follow  to  their  wildest  extravagance  her 
own  caprices  and  desires. 

She  nad  been  left  at  perfect  freedom ;  no  rein  remained  on 
her  will  or  her  fancy. 

Those  who  had  the  trust  of  her  properties  were  two  aged 
men  of  high  rank  and  courtly  breed,  who  were  speedily  content 
to  see  all  things  through  her  eyes.  There  was  no  sort  of  check 
upon  the  indulgence  of  that  intense  passion  for  gorgeous 
display,  sensuous  pomp,  and  ever-varying  distraction,  which 
she — with  the  soul  in  her  of  the  Waif  and  Stray — never 
wearied  of  enjoying  to  its  uttermost  abandonment.  They  told 
her,  in  some  alarm,  that  with  ten  years  of  such  expenditure  of 
hers  even  the  massive  fortunes  on  which  she  had  entered  would 
be  dissipated  by  the  ceaseless  strain.  She  laughed.  To  a 
woman,  who  knew  that  she  could  select  another  lord  from 
princes  if  she  chose  upon  the  morrow,  the  threat  of  future 
ruin  was  only  a  gay  grotesque  jest. 

All  that  she  £d  was  done  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  refine- 
ment, and  elegance  of  taste ;  because  there  was  in  her  that  in- 
nate sense  of  fitness,  and  of  beauiy,  which  had  in  her  childhood 
made  every  coarse  tone,  or  motley  hue,  irritating  and  painful 
to  her ;  and  which  had  led  her,  unconsciously,  to  arrange  her 
very  wild  flowers  in  blending  colours  that  would  have  charmed 
a  painter's  love  of  pure  and  sympathetic  tones. 

Though  reared  in  poverty,  she  had  been  reared  in  such  a 
manner  as  cultured  and  fostered  all  this  delicacy  of  artistic 
feeling,  and  instinct  for  symmetrical  form,  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. Where  this  sense  once  lives,  it  is  imperishable ;  and 
makes  the  mind  which  it  pervades  incapable  of  doing  it  an 
outrage.  It  forces  the  Boman  beggar  to  fling  his  rags  around 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  toga ;  it  impels  the  Campagna  model 
to  fold  her  nude  limbs  into  the  sublime  repose  of  a  Fhydian 
statue. 

But  for  all  that,  she  loosed  herself  to  the  sweet  exerciso  of 
her  power  in  every  imaginable  form  of  extravagance  and  of  dia- 
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play.  The  exaggerated  luzurieB,  the  inordinate  splendour,  the 
wanton  waste  that  are  characteristic  of  the  age,  of  the  world, 
of  the  cify,  in  which  she  liyed,  reached  in  her  their  greatest 
height.  The  old  half-barbaric  passion  for  the  visible  witnesses 
of  wealth  and  soyereimly,  native  to  her  evinced  itself  now 
that  she  possessed  the  licence  to  indulge  it. 

She  had  the  oriental  love  of  glow,  and  glitter,  and  pomp,  and 
sound ;  she  had  all  that  temper  of  the  present  century  which 
inclines  it  to  scenic  effects  in  the  lieu  of  poetic  beauty,  to 
lustrous  colour  in  the  lieu  of  accurate  proportion,  to  intozi- 
catinff  choruses  in  the  lieu  of  classic  ciulence.  And  she 
launched  herself  into  such*  extremity  of  magnificence  as  gives 
to  Buch  an  instinct  as  this  an  ever-changing  and  perpetual 
delight. 

TJnconsciously  to  herself,  through  all  her  chillness  of  pride 
and  arrogance  of  scorn,  there  shone  out  in  her  mode  of  life  the 
impulse  and  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  from  birth  upward 
inherited  power :  and  to  whom  its  possession  is  therefore  as  a 
sorcerer's  wand,  whose  magic  is  unceasingly  wondrous  to  the 
one  brought  within  its  mystic  circle. 

None  noted  this ;  for  her  artistic  taste  was  so  unerring  that 
no  false  note,  or  coarse  colour,  in  the  pageantry  of  her  ex- 
istence ever  betrayed  it.    But  it  was  there. 

The  born  empress  is  very  weary  of  those  hours  in  which  she 
must  wear  her  state-robes,  and  receive  the  formality  of  homage. 
The  woman  raised  from  privacy  into  the  blaze  of  a  monarch's 
glory  deems  no  hours  so  exquisite  as  those  in  which  the  people 
kneel,  submissive,  at  her  feet,  and  the  crown  rests  on  her  brow. 

Viva  disclosed  that  she  was  not  an  hereditary  sovereign  by 
ibis  one  trait  alone— that  she  was  never  willing  to  lay  her 
iceptre  aside,  never  desirous  of  being  quit  of  her  purples, 
never  so  perfectly  content  as  when  the  full  lustre  and  luxury 
of  her  royidty  attested  to  its  power. 

Were  some  rare  jewel  on  sale,  at  whose  cost  even  princes 
hesitated,  she  purchased  it ;  were  some  picture  in  the  market 
at  a  &bulous  price,  she  made  it  hers ;  were  there  some  tropical 
flower  rare  beyond  all  others,  she  would  spend  thousand  to 
add  it  to  her  conservatories ;  were  some  entertainment  spoken 
of,  which  had  been  signalised  by  some  unwonted  thing,  she 
would  eclipse  it  virith  some  marvel  a  hundredfold  more  beautiful, 
eccentric,  or  extravagant,  funiishing  converse  for  the  world. 

The  jewel  might  be  utterly  superfluous,  the  picture  one 
which  did  not  please  her  taste,  the  flower  might  have  no 
special  loveliness,  and  the  festival  no  special  cmurm,  to  her 
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own  thinking.  But  merely  to  possess  them,  to  display  them, 
to  furnish  food  for  the  world's  speech  by  them,  was  an  un- 
fStdling  delight,  which  never  palled  on  her,  because  it  Ratified 
her  sense  of  empire,  her  consciousness  of  being  without  a 
riyaL 

In  no  manner,  could  she  attain  this  delight  more  easily, 
more  constantly  or  with  more  publicity,  than  by  the  pleasures 
with  which  she  filled  her  own  time  and  that  of  the  society 
she  gathered  about  her.  Her  inventive  wit  found  field,  and 
interest,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  countless  fresh 
fashions  of  distraction  and  of  excitement. 

The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  made  lier  dance 
like  an  almjih  among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cottage  garden, 
and  believe  herself  a  queen  when  she  sat  in  the  old  beech-tree 
with  a  tall  sword-lily  for  her  sceplTe,  now  made  her  devise  a 
thousand  ways  of  adding  brilliancy,  and  variety,  and'sui*prise, 
and  cost-that  great  modem  gauge  of  every  merit— to  her 
amusements  and  entertainments.  Exclusive  with  all  the 
haughty  exclusivism  of  an  earlier  nobility,  lavish  with  all  the 
profuse  prodigality  of  present  im])erialism,  reckless  with  the 
levity  of  the  age,  and  dazzling  with  a  seduction  all  hei^  Own, 
her  f^tes  and  her  banquets  were  the  theme  of  the  world  of 
pleasure,  the  paradise  of  her  associates,  the  despair  of  all  out- 
side her  chosen  pale.  She  ruled  pleasure,  and  was  ruled  by 
it :  and  no  other  thing  was  the  object,  or  the  idol,  of  her  days. 

Generous,  indeed,  she  was ;  whoever  asked  her  for  money 
had  it.  In  moments  of  remorse  she  would  strive  to  i^till  he^ 
conscience  by  some  such  large  charity  as  that  with  which  ^he 
•nccoured  the  stone-mason's  desolate  family.  But  these  were 
fitful,  imgttidedy  the  offspring  of  impuUe  always^  nevQr  of  prin- 
ciple. *o  .. 

She  had  delivered  herself  wholly  over  to  the  w6rshij>  6t 
egotism,  and  extravagance,  and  the  joyous  reUgpon  of  pleasiirie  J 
and  she  abandoned  herself  all  the  more  completely,  and  vio- 
lently, to  the  pursuit  of  these  w^en  the  sting  of  one  man's 
neglect  pierced  through  the  velvet  folds  of  her  exultant  Vanity, 
when  one  thorn  amid  all  her  innumerable  rosei^  thrust  itself 
into  her  bosom,  and  reminded  her  that  she  was  mortal. 

Thus  he  saw  Tier  empire  at  its  heighi^her  charact6ir  at  its 
worst;  and  stilL  despite  these,  he  lingered  near  her,  and  still 
doubted  if,  in  this  woman,  there  were  not  something  highbr 
and  nobler  latent,  that  her  sycophants  never  roused  and  her 
lovers  never  awakened. 

And  one  night  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  her  presenc^^  att 
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imddont  again  arose  which  again  made  hioi  ask  himself:  '  Sinee 
she  has  tbe  emotion  of  piiy,  will  she  not  have  also  one  day  in 
her  heart  its  twin-divinity  of  loye  ?  * 


OHAPTBEXLVn. 

Thbeb  was  a  new  piece  at  one  of  the  most  famous  and^  n^Q9t. 
sparkling  of  the  theatres  of  Paris — one  of  those  gay  mingliii^s 
of  music,  trayesty,  beauty,  burlesque,  and  wit,  which  are  }ialf 
opera,  half  comedy,  wholly  spectacle,  to  which  the  world  w^U 
run,  leaving  the  grave  decorums  of  legitimate  art  as  the  Bof 
mans  would  run  to  the  gladiators  and  ti^  rope-dancers,  leaving 
the  stage  of  Terence. 

'Let  me  be  but  amused!  Let  me  only  laugh  if  I  ^!' 
eries  the  world  in  every  age.  It  has  so  much  of  grief  and 
tragedy  in  its  own  realities,  it  has  so  .many  bitter  tears  to  shed 
m  its  solitude,  it  has  such  weariness, of  labour  without  end,  it 
has  such  infinitude  of  woe  to  regard  in  its  prisons,  in  its  homes^ 
in  its  battle-fields,  in  its  harlotries,  in  its  avarices,  in  its 
fiunines ;  it  is  so  heart-sick  of  them  iill,  that  it  would  fain  be 
lulled  to  forgetf  ulness  of  its  own  terrors ;  it  asks  only  to  laugh, 
for  awhile,  even  if  it  laugh  but  at  shadows. 

'  The  world  is  vain,  frivolous^  reckle^^  of  that  which  is  e^« 
nest ;  it  is  a  courtesan  who  thinks  only  of  pleasure,  qf  ad^rn* 
ment,'  of  gewgaws,  of  the  toys  of  the.^our  I '  is  tbe  reproach 
^hich  its  satirists  in  every  age^oot  at  it. 

Alaa !  it  is  a  courtesan  who,  having  sold  herself  to  evil, 
strives  to  forget  her  vile  bargain ;  who,  having  washed  her 
cheeks  white  with  salt^st  tes^,  strives  to  believe  that,  the, 
paiq^  calls  the  true  colour  back:  who,  having  l^een  face  ,tj0. 
face%>r  so  long  with.blackest  gidlt,  .^eenest  hunger,  drearest 
woe,  strives  to  lose  their  ghosts,  that  incessantly,  foUow  her^  j^. 
the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughtless  laughter. 

'  Let  me  be  but  amused  1 ' — the  ory  is  the  aching  crv  of,  a 
world  that  is  overborne  with  pain,  and  with  longing  ior  t^ 
golden  years  of  its  youth ;  that  cry  ie^  never  louder  than  when 
the  world  is  most  conscious  of  its  ow^  infamy. 

In  the  Boman  Emmre,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  the 
Second  Empire  of  Jyapoleonic  Prance,  the  world,  reeking 
with  corruption,  staggering  under  the  burden  of  tyrannies,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  lusL  has  shrieked  loudest  in 
its  blindness  of  suffering,  *  let  me  only  Uugh  if  I  die  I  * 

The  piece  commenced  with  gay,,  airy,  mirthful  music  s  extra- 
vagant, sparkling,  indecent,  ironical,  spectacular,  voluptuous^  as 
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suits  the  temper  of  this  modem  age ;  suits  its  fatigue,  its  lan- 
guor, its  fever  of  discontent,  its  exhaustion  of  speculation ;  suits 
it  because,  being  full  of  despair,  it  desires  distraction,  and  all  its 
thoughts  being  doubts,  it  strives  so  hard  not  to  think. 

As  the  first  silvery  notes  of  the  chief  actress  rang  on  the  air, 
the  audience  welcomed  them  with  tumaituous  delight. 

She  was  a  great  artist  in  her  fashion ;  in  the  oy-play,  the 
trivialities,  the  amorous  glances,  the  sensual  graces,  the  union  of 
elegance  and  lasciviousness,  the  eloquence  of  smile,  of  word,  of 
^ture,  which  are  needed  far  more,  on  the  modern  stage,  than 
IB  tragic  passion  or  scholarly  comprehension.  She  was  a  great 
artist ;  she  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  and  of  ever- 
lasting fame ;  her  public  had  neyer  wearied  of  Goriolis. 

The  night  was  a  new  triumph,  many  as  had  been  the  nights 
of  triumph  which  she  had  numbered. 

But  there  had  come  a  certain  weariness  to  her  in  this  public 
festival;  a  certain  toilsomeness  had  stolen  into  the  perpetual 
play  of  the  mime ;  a  certain  impatienoe  of  this  endless  robing, 
and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  dancing,  and  wearing  of  smiles, 
had  entered  into  her,  well  as  she  had  long  loved  her  life. 

There  came  hours  now  in  which  she  wanted  rest ;  hours  in 
which  she  felt  her  head  ache  and  her  limbs  grow  tii^ ;  hours 
of  satiety,  of  exhaustion,  of  fretful  fbver ;  hours,  inevitable,  that 
come  to  the  empress  as  to  the  actress,  to  the  statesman  as  to  the 
stage-clown.  And  now,  as  she  frolicked  on  the  boards,  and 
moved  like  a  sylph,  and  carolled  like  a  bird,  her  eyes,  wandering 
over  the  great  semicircle  of  the  house,  rested  on  one  woman  who 
sat  regarding  her, — a  woman  ^oung,  of  exceeding  beauty,  ap- 
parelled like  a  soyereign,  and  with  her  courtiers  surrounding  her 
in  a  group  that  was  inattentive  to  the  spectacle,  and  only  atten- 
tiye  to  her  &ce  and  to  her  words. 

*  Who  is  that  piece  of  splendour  yonder  P'  had  asked  Goriolis 
once,  first  seeing  this  woman. 

^  It  is  the  Duchesse  de  Lir j^'  they  had  answered. 

Coriolis  ever  looked  at  her  closely  when  she  herself  passed 
to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

^You  are  a  Duchess — a  great  lady  of  France ;  you  are  in  the 
fiower  of  your  youth  and  the  fiush  oi  your  beauty ;  you  can  have 
all  I  haye  had  without  taking  thought  for  it  or  tou  for  it ;  you 
are  an  aristocrat, — and  I  hate  you  I'  she  said  in  her  soul  this 
night,  watching  this  spectator,  whom  she  enyied,  as  she  played 
on  in  her  new  extrayagania,  and  heard  the  thundiors  of  the  the- 
atre hail  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  her  successes. 

She  herself  had  enjoyed  indeec^#  but  time  was  stealing  the 
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elasticity  from  her  limbs,  the  bno  jancy  from  her  spirit,  the  bloom 
fix)m  her  skin,  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  the  spontaneity  from  her 
laughter ;  and  from  snch  women  as  she  Time  robs  all,  and  to 
them  brings  nothing.  She  bad  her  sceptre,  indeed ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  years  had  loaded  its  iyory  and  gold  with  lead,  and 
she  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  incessant  exertion  which  was 
needed  to  hold  it  in  her  own  grasp,  and  preyent  it  from  passing 
to  the  outstretched  hands  of  her  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  whom  she  envied  watched  her  in  turn 
with  a  curious  emotion. 

Viva  never  heard  the  actress's  name  without  a  thrill  of  hor- 
ror. She  never  saw  it  lettered  on  the  walls  of  a  city  without  a 
throb  at  her  h^art,  as  though  she  saw  a  snake's  eye  watching 
her.  It  was  ever  an  agony  to  her  to  recall  that  night  of  her. 
madness.  As  she  had  grown  to  know  the  ways  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  and  had  beheld  the  danger  through  which  she  had 
passed  by  the  light  of  that  world's  knowledge,  sho  knew  what 
the  precipice  had  been  on  which  she  then  had  stood  in  such 
laughing  and  trustful  security.  At  times,  when  its  memory 
rushed  over  her,  she  felt  the  hot  blood  flush  over  her  brow  and 
bosom  at  the  mere  thought  that  such  a  peril  had  ever  touched 
her,  such  an  ignominy  ever  approached  her. 

Who  her  boy-wooer  had  been  she  never  knew ;  she  wondered 
often.  And  when  she  mused  on  him,  and  on  her  temptress,  a 
deadly  hatred,  alien  to  all  the  negligent  gaiety  of  her  temper, 
woke  in  her ;  a  scorching  shame  consumed  her. 

All  the  fair,  swee^  harmless  things  of  her  early  life  were  well- 
nigh  forgotten ;  all  that  sunny,  serene,  innocent  existence,  while 
yet  she  had  taken  no  more  thought  than  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
or  sinned  more  sin  than  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  faded  into  one 
soft  haze  of  dim,  pure,  confused  colour.  That  perfect  peace  in 
which  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  happy — ^because  she  had 
not  then  known  what  sorrow  meant,  and  thus  had  found  no 
measure  of  her  joy — was  all  far  distant  to  her — scarce  remem- 
bered more  than  is  the  sunlight  of  some  tranquil  unmemorable 
summer-day  of  long  a|;o.  But  that  one  nights  memories  were 
branded  for  ever  as  with  fire  on  her  brain. 

That  men  should  still  live  who,  if  they  only  knew  what  she 
once  had  been,  could  point  at  her  as  one  whom  they  had  beheld 
at  the  house  of  a  courtesan ! 

If  she  were  alone  when  this  remembrance  came  on  her,  she 
would  pace  her  chamber  like  a  magnificent  leopardess,  and  set 
her  teeth  in  wrath  that  a  woman,  who  could  command  the  worlds 
could  not  yet  purchase  the  obli'non  of  a  few  brief  hours  1 
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It  maddened  ber  tte  more  because  she  knew  tbat,  hnh  fof 
lilie  guardian  hand  wmch  had  seized  her  froin  the  flower-hidden 
abyds,  srhe  would  have  entered  this  kingdom  of  evil  to  wbi6h 
she  had  been  tempted,  in  all  her  supreme  faith  and  ignoi^iince 
and  guileless  vanity.  She  knew  that  but  for  him  she  would 
have  fled  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage,  which  had  looked  to 
her  such  immortal  glory. 

She  knew  that  now  she  would  have  been  even  as  CoripKs, 
even  as  all  those  women  who  concealed  the  leprosy  of  inri  with 
the  ^atin  domino  of  the  masked  ball ;  who  avenged  their  own 
outlawry  by  pitiless  plunder,  by  merciless  dupery,  of  the  wbrld 
*Which  had  proscribed  them;  who  dressed,  and  danced,  and 
feasted,  ana  had  no  future ;  and  Becure  of  a  banquet  to-day, 
might  be  left  to  starvation  to-morrow.  The  women  of  whom 
she  thought  with  all  the  horror  of  a  haughty  and  untempt^ 
soul,  with  aU  the  scorn  of  an  imperial  and  lofty  life,  ' ' 

She  would  have  been  of  them — mtist  have  been  of  them,  shb 
knew,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  first  moment  of  despair,  When  the 
truth  of  her  fate  should  have  broken  on  her,  she  should  tmve 
hurled  her  young  form  into  the  depths  of  the  river.  And  the 
sound  of  the  name  of  her  temptress  ever  smote  6n  her  ear  with 
a  throb  of  Bhame,  with  a  pang  of  guilt  with  the  stealing  hiss 
as  of  a  serpent  whose  fangs  had  once  been  in  her  flesh,  and 
whose  wound,  though  it  had  left  no  scar,  might  even  yet  prove 
mortal. 

Still,  she  had  often  gone  to  see  Ooriolis.  Ch>ne  on  that  inde- 
finable impulse  which  sometimes  draws  men  a^id  women  to  the 
Sresence  of  their  foes ;  on  that  mysterious  attraction  which 
eadly  injuries,  or  deadly  rivalries,  will  make  more  potent  still 
than  the  attractions  of  love  or  of  Sympathy.  Though  it 
wounded  her  so  poignantly  to  remember  that  night  of  her 
wicked  folly,  yet  she  went  where  that  remembrance  was  most 
vividly  forced  on  her. 

Such  anomalies  are  strong  in  all  human  nature ;  they  are 
especially  stroiig  in  woman  nature.  * 

'  Could  Xev^r  have  be6n  that  little  fool  who  was  allured  bj 
her  specious  promises,  who  saw  heaven  itself  in  the  tinsel  6f  her 
stage !  'she  thou^t  as  she  gazed  at  Ooriolis. 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her*  that  the  same  soul  should  live  in 
both,  that  the  same  personality  should  exist  in  both, — in  the 
liitle  boh^mian  with  the  scarlet  hood  6ver  her  fair  curls,  who; 
had  listened  to  a  lie  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  in  the  eupert 
Duchess  whom  her  mirror  portrayed,  who  had  so  indolent  and 
ironic  a  disdain  for  all  words  that  were  breathed  to  her,  and  wb9 
had  all  her  world  beneath  her  foot. 
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*Slie  18  not  clianged/  sbe  murmured  unconsciously  aldud. 

'  Changed ! '  echoed  the  one  nearest  to  her  in  her  box ; '  fron 
whatP' 

'  From  the  time  that  I  saw  ber  first ;  and  I  was  very  young 
then.* 

Her  eyes  neVer  left  Coriolis  as  she  spoke.  Now,  in  the  su- 
premacy of  her  power  and  possessions,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
Knowledge  and  experience,  in  the  security  of  Tier  rank,  it  filled 
her  with  a  strange  wondering  pity  to  think  of  the  foolish,  trust- 
ful, credulous  child  that  she  had  been,  and  of  the  pathetic  sense* 
leas  love  that  she  had  once  borne  this  sovereign  of  the  stage.  A 
fierce  hate  thrilled  in  her  also  as  she  watched  her  temptress. 
Through  this  woman  that  one  inefiaceable  memory  was  burned 
into  her  haughty  life ;  that  one  intolerable  shame  bad  been 
drawn  down  on  her  proud  head  ;  that  one  loathsome  hour  had 
been  lived  through  to  pollute  her  past. 

*  Actresses  never  change,  till  we  see  them  by  daylight/  Est* 
mere  answered  her,  imiorant  where  her  thoughts  wandered. 
*  Look  through  your  glass  ere  vou  judge,* 

She  did  so, — ^looked  long ;  then  dropped  it  with  a  shudder. 

'  It  is  a  death*s-head  under  a  mask  of  roses  and  lilies  I  And 
yet  how  lovely  that  woman  still  is !  * 

*,She  seems  to  move  you.* 

'  She  does ;  for  when  I  saw  her  first  I  longed  to  be  anf  actress 
too.* 

'  Tou  an  actress !    Ji  it  possible  ?  * 

*  Yes,  I.    Perhaps  I  am  one  as  it  is.    How  6an  you  tell  P  ^^ 
He  did  not  know  the  spring  of  the  half-remorseful  words ; 

he  thought  she  implied  some  consciousness  that  her  Coquetry 
was  but  a  cruel  acting,  since  her  heart  was  never  touched  to 
feeling. 

''  Let  your  Ug^r  nature  speak,  and  follow  what  it  says.  You 
will  never  be  one  then,'  he  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  wa9  jilesit ;  unwittingly  he  had  rebuked  her. 

*  If  h^inew ! '  9he  thoru^,  meeting  theclear  grave  eyes  ol 
the  man  Whose  one  idol  was  inexorable  Truth,  whose  one  nn* 
pardonable  sin  was  specious  Falsehood;  and  she  drove  the 
thought  from  her  as  fast  as  it  arose.  She  had  had  no  need  to 
think  all  through  the  years  of  her  fortunate  life ;  she  left  that 
travail  to  the  weary,  the  unlovely,  the  wretched,  the  solitary, 
^bought  was  their  sentence,  their  solace :  vrith  her  it  bad  naught 
to  do. 

Outside  the  theatre  it  was  a  cold,  dark,  ghastly  liigM. 
Althougo  late  in  the  spring,  it  was  very  cheerless,  and  rained 
heavily. 
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About  £he  end  of  the  second  act,  while  from  within  the 
bursts  of  music  came,  now  faintly,  now  folly,  out  into  the  street, 
a  wanderer,  who  had  moved  restlessly  all  day  and  night  to  and 
fro  the  labyriniih  of  the  lighted  town,  strayed  near  to  the  play- 
house and  paused,— -he  could  not  have  told  why,  except  that 
others  paused  with  him, — opposite  the  building,  and  its  glitter- 
ing arc  and  stars  of  gas  jets. 

The  wanderer  was  Bruno. 

He  stood,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  looking  up  at  the 
crescent  of  lights;  and  hearing,  without  knowing  what  he 
heard,  the  distant  cadence  of  the  joyous  and  airy  music. 

Close  at  his  elbow  pressed  a  sailor  of  his  own  southern  sea- 
board, a  great,  fierce,  black-browed  barbarian,  half  smuggler  and 
half  pirate,  who  vet  bad  softness  sufficient  in  him — ^because  that 
day  he  had  met  his  whilom  comrade,  and  had  been  scared  by  the 
haggard  face  which  he  had  once  known  so  bright  and  brown 
under  the  shadow  of  their  tawny  sails, — ^to  stay  stanchly  by 
the  side  of  the  stricken  man,  though  in  the  eyes  that  turned  on 
him  there  was  no  recognition,  but  only  the  mute  dull  suffering 
of  an  animal  spent  by  the  hunters  unto  death. 

'  What  would  you  do,  Bruno  P '  he  asked  hastily,  as  the 
fisherman,  seeing  persons  enter  through  the  glittering  doorway, 
moved  forward  with  them  to  enter  also. 

He  paused,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  with  a  gleam  of 
consciousness  on  the  features  of  his  ancient  sea-mate. 

'  It  is  you,  BoyaU6 ! '  he  murmured  wearily.  '  Are  the  boats 
ready  P    Ton  must  go  without  me ;  she  is  not  come  home.' 

The  streets,  the  gas-lights,  the  throng,  the  music,  were  naught 
to  him ;  he  thought  he  was  on  the  yellow  sands  of  his  old  home, 
with  the  fishing-smacks  standing  out  to  sea  in  a  fair  wind,  and 
his  little  cabin  high  up  upon  the  rocks  above  the  silvery  plumes 
of  olive. 

'  There  are  no  boats,'  muttered  Boyalld.  *  We  are  in  Paris, 
and  this  is  is  no  place  for  you.' 

'  Paris  ?  Paris  r '  the  othtfr  echoed,  the  dulled  brain  playing 
with  the  word.  *  Is  it  Paris  P  She  used  to  wish  for  Paris. 
Maybe  she  is  here :  I  have  sought  everywhere.' 

And  he  forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  open  door. 

Boyall^  seized  him  and  sought  to  force  him  back. 

*  Not  there !  not  there,  Bruno  I '  he  murmured.  *  What  avail 
to  seek  her  in  scenes  of  pleasure  P ' 

The  sailor  shook  him  off*,  and  went  forward  with  the  dogged 
resolve  of  the  insane. 

'Losiufl;  gold  ye  seek  hither  and  thither,'  he  mattered* 
*  Shall  I  do  less  by  my  treasure  P ' 
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Ere  he  could  be  stayed,  be  bad  flung  down  a  coin,  as  be  saw 
others  doing,  and  bad  thrust  himself  into  the  throng  that  was 
forcing  itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  They  were 
separated ;  Boyall^  could  do  nothing  except  follow  him. 

The  glu^  of  light,  the  din  of  music,  the  blaze  of  gold  and  of 
colour,  seemed  to  blind  and  to  stupefy  him.  He  stood  wedged 
in  by  the  crowd  into  whose  centre  he  had  thrust  himself;  his 
gaunt  tall  form  towering  above  theirs ;  his  wild  pathetic  eyes 
glancing  from  side  to  side  like  a  hunted  doe's ;  his  blue  canvas 
shirt  flung  back  from  his  chest ;  his  long  dark  hair  streamiufl; 
backward  from  the  bronzed  southern  ^andeur  of  his  hardened 
features.  He  was  like  a  desert  animal  suddenly  strayed  in 
among  a  laughing  human  crowd. 

There  was  a  scene  of  fairy-land  on  the  stage  which  the  audi- 
ence were  applauding  till  the  roof  rang  again ;  a  scene  of  wood 
and  water,  and  silver  cascades,  and  aisles  of  roses,  and  white- 
winged  sylphs  that  fluttered  on  the  branches,  and  troops  of 
girls,  arrayed  like  every  flower  that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun, 
who  danced  in  airiest  measures  to  the  music  sounding  through 
the  house. 

To  the  fisherman  of  the  Eiviera  it  was  all  real ;  his  great 
brown  eyes  gazed  on  it  with  wondering  awe ;  through  his  dim- 
med brain  there  wandered  weird  tales,  heard  in  his  childhood, 
of  enchanted  lands  where  no  mortal  foot  might  wander.  He 
stood  erect,  amazed,  motionless,  dizzy  with  the  riot  of  sound  and 
the  modulations  of  motion,  and  the  radiance  of  colour  that  had 
broken  on  his  vision  as  he  came  out  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

And  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  seeking  out  each  separate 
face  in  the  massed  loveliness  of  that  myriad  of  dancing  girls — 
seeking  out  hers  which  he  could  not  find. 

From  the  back  of  the  flowering  glades  there  came  the  grace- 
ful, swaying,  floating  form  of  a  woman  arrayed  like  a  lotus-lilv. 
Her  form  was  scarce  clothed  in  the  white  and  green  that  fash- 
ioned the  leaves  of  the  lily ;  her  sunny  hair,  cbaplet-crowned, 
streamed  behind  her ;  her  azure  eyes  laughed  with  arch  gaiety. 
Coriolis  looked  in  the  spring  of  her  earliestyouth  as  she  bounded 
into  the  circle  of  girl-flowers,  and  poured  out  her  song  with  the 
easy  sweet  mirth  of  the  lark. 

Across  her  song  a  wild   ry  rang, 

He  stood  erect  a  mom  nt,  his  eyes  blazing  with  light,  his 
arm  stretched  out,  his  cheit  heaving  with  deep-drawn  breaths; 
then  with  a  leap  like  a  deer's  he  sprang  from  scat  to  scat 
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oyer  the  heads  of  the  people  on  to  the  stage  where  she 
stood. 

The  music  on  her  lips  was  stricken  mute ;  the  band  of  Kving 
flowers  fell  from  around  her  and  left  her  alone.  Criminal  fear 
came  into  her  radiant  eyes.  She  stood  powerless,  motionless, 
gazmg  on  the  man  she  had  dishonoured,  while  on  tae  players 
and  their  public. a  horrified  silence  fell. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  her,  while  his  voice  thrilled 
through  the  stillness.  ~      . 

^Madelon^  M^elon  [  Thou  art  in  paradise,  and  hast  forgot 
me !    Is  it  so  ?  * 

His  whole  frame  drooped,  his  limbs  lost  their  strength,  he 
shuddered,  and  stood  gazing  at  her.  The  rising  tumult  of  the 
house,  the  confused  clamour  of  the  amazed  multitude  had  no 
power  to  reach  his  ear ;  he  only  saw  the  woman  whom  he  had 
sought  through  the  desolation  of  the  world — the  woman  .wHo, 
foupd,  sh>iink  from  him,  and  was  afraid. 

That  guilty  fear  which  he  met  in  her  look  pierced  him  like 
a  dagger's  thrust;  reason  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  with  the 
shuddering  horror  that  ran  through  his  senses.  He  Hfted  his 
head,  as  the  lion  mortally  wounded  will  raise  it  to  loo^  once 
more  at  his  foes,  and  gazed  on  that  heated,  breathless,  motley 
multitude  below,  then  gazed  again  on  her — on  the  snowy  bare 
limbs,  on  the  bosom  that  panted  above  its  vesture  of  gold, 
on  the  painted  loveliness  which,  near,  had  no  youth  and  no 
bloom. 

Then  he  knew  that  this  was  not  heaven,  but  hell ;  and  the 
blindness  of  half  a  lifetime  was  pierced  in  twain  by  that  terrible 
light.  He  seized  her,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  crushed  her 
soft  &ame  against  him,  and  flung  her  from  him  with  a  cry  that 
smote  the  listening  people  as  though  they  had  but  one  ear  mi 
one  soul. 

*  You  are  not  mine,  though  you  live  in  her  form !  Ai,  vile 
thing,  cruel  devil,  that  mocks  me  I  "What  have  you  done  with 
ihe  creature  I  loved  ?  You  give  her  limbs  to  the  eyes  of  the 
lewd ;  and  her  loveliness  to  the  li^t  of  the  mob  ;  a^i  the  lips 
that  I  kissed  to  the  crowds  that  devour  her ! .  But  where  is  the 
soul  that  I  worshipped  ?  where  is  the  life  that  was  mine  ?  They 
were  Q-od's  ,•  i/ou  could  not  take  them  ?  They  lie  in  His  hand; 
you  could  not  steal  them  with  ber  body. 

He  stood  erect  one  moment,  as  men  will  stand  when  a  death- 
shot  has  struck  them ;  his.eyes  gazed  out  over  the  risen  thrcfags^ 
burning  and  blind ;  on  his  face  was  the  majesty  of  an  miutier- 
Able  despair.    Then,  with  one  great  cry  from  a  broken  heari^ 
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he  fluug  his  arms  above  his  head  and  fell ;  hie  forehead  striking 
on  the  fallen  limbs  of  his  wife,  the  life-blood  welling  from  his 
mouth,  and  staining  purple  the  white  lilies  on  her  breast. 
When  they  raised  hun  he  was  dead ;  he  had  been  dying  more 
than  twenty  years. 

And  on  the  silence  of  the  horror-stricken  throngs  the  voice 
of  the  sailor  Boyall6  rang  as  he  turned  and  faced  them,  lifting 
up  the  lifeless  body  in  his  arms. 

'  She  was  his  wife,  look  you.  Yet  God  made  women  ;  God 
made  women  and  gave  them  to  men ! ' 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  listening  multitude.  For 
once  the  people  of  Paris  saw  no  mirth  in  the  tragedy  of  a  man's 
dishonour. 

And  in  the  tumult,  and  the  terror,  and  the  stupefaction  of 
the  great  crowded  house,  the  proudest  and  coldest  woman  there 
staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  blind  and  ffiint,  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  the  one  nearest  her. 

^  Take  me  away ! '  she  murmured.  '  O,  take  me  away;  I 
heard  their  story  once,  and  saw  no. sin  in  her  J ' 


CHAPTBE  XLVni. 

Until  the  latest  hours  of  that  night  Estmere  sat  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  fi;reat  apartments,  with  his  hound's  head  lying  on 
his  knee,  and  his  thoughts  sunk  far  into  the  past. 

The  scene  which  he  bad  witnessed  had  opened  a&esh  a  long- 
closed  wound.  The  wound  had  pierced  too  deeply  for  the  jarred 
nerves  ever  to  dose  again  impervious  to  pain ;  and  the  tnigei^ 
of  the  theatre  had  brought  back  on  his  memory,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  recent  blow,  the  time  when  he  had  himself  sur- 

Erised  the  sin  of  the  wife  whom  his  roof  had  sheltered  and  his 
onour  crowned. 
On  the  autumnal  day  when  Tricotrin  had  gazed  upon  hun 
in  his  solitude  at  Yilliers,  that  wound  had  been  soothed  only 
by  the  passage  of  a  few  years.  Betwixt  then  and  now  there 
had  stretched  a  long  interval  of  public  life,  filled  with  a  long 
succession  of  public  honour,  public  services,  public  ambitions, 
public  dignities  and  labours.  The  early  treachery  lay  far  away, 
folded  under  the  sealed  pages  of  his  lost  youth. 

The  throb  of  its  horror  had  been  soothed  by  the  anodynes 
Qf  great  attainments ;  the  ache  of  its  shame  had  been  stilled  bf 
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the  balm  of  a  nation's  trnst.  Many  seasons  would  now  pass  by, 
and  leave  its  memory  nnawakened.  But  there  were  times  when 
that  memory  was  still  roused  in  all  its  suffering ;  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

All  that  passage  of  his  life  was  stamped  into  his  mind  with 
letters  of  fire. 

The  idolatry  with  which  he  had  loved  the  woman  who  had 
betrayed  him;  the  intoxication  of  their  first  hours  of  union; 
the  slow-dawning  consciousness,  so  long  thrust  back  from  sight, 
that  this  creature,  so  exquisite  in  form,  was  mindless  and  soul- 
less as  any  beauti^  cheetah  gambolling  imder  Indian  suns ;  the 
loyalty  to  her,  strong  in  him  as  a  religion,  which,  because  she 
was  hiSf  forbade  him  to  insult  her  with  so  much  even  as  suspi- 
cion ;  the  proud  chivalry  which  withheld  from  him  by  its  noble 
blindness  a  thousand  signs  that  to  meaner  natures  would  have 
sufficed  as  warning ;  the  unutterable  horror  which  overwhelmed 
him,  when  chance  revealed  his  own  dishonour  to  him,  and  he 
found  his  spoiler  in  his  household  hireling,  in  the  creature  of 
his  bounty,  in  the  pampered,  trusted,  caressed  debtor  of  his  race 
and  of  his  purse — all  these  seemed  to  him  as  things  of  yester- 
day, as  their  memories  arose  with  the  death-scene  of  Bruno. 

That  treachery  had  coloured  all  his  life.  It  had  killed  hap- 
piness in  him  with  one  blow.  It  had  left  him  without  aught 
of  the  colours  of  joy  upon  his  life,  though  he  had  in  their  stead 
wide  command  and  passionless  peace.  Suspicion  it  could  not 
teach  to  a  temper  too  generous,  too  fearless,  and  too  proud  for 
suspicion's  timid  meanness.  But  it  made  the  fair  faces  of 
women  without  beauty  in  his  sight ;  and  it  left  him  in  his  lofty 
loneliness  without  companionship  and  without  sympathy. 

The  passion  which  to  other  men  was  so  fair,  was  only  to 
him  as  the  deadly  poison  which  counterfeited  the  bread  of 
life. 

The  law  had  freed  him ;  his  betrayer,  for  aught  he  knew, 
was  dead ;  the  world  never  paused  to  recall  that  early  tale  of  a 
life  whose  maturity  it  honoured ;  but  he  could  never  forget — he 
oould  never  live  as  though  this  thing  had  never  been. 

And  its  remembrance  was  sharp  as  iron  in  his  soul  this 
night ;  for  he  knew  that  he  loved  again. 

*Love,  love!  What  have  I  to  do  with  loveP'  he  mused. 
*  It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth ;  it  can  only  fool  me  more  fatally 
still,  now  that  my  youth  is  gone ! '  • 

Yet,  while  his  reason  spoke  thus,  his  impulse  thirsted  for 
that  old,  sweet,  wild  folly  of  his  forgotten  years ;  his  heart 
ached  for  all  the  long-lost  joys  so  free  to  every  common  fate ; 
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his  passions  wakened  from  their  sleep,  and  longed  for  the  sun- 
light that  lies  in  a  woman's  eyes,  for  the  paradise  that  lies  in 
a  woman's  lips ;  his  solitude  grew  cold^  cheerless,  unutterably 
desolate. 

'Am  I  mad,  that  after  all  these  years  I  dream  thus P '  he 
asked. 
)  But  the  madness  was  upon  him ;  and  ambition,  and  renown, 
and  honour,  and  the  tribute  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  the  past, 
all  grew  worthless  and  bitter,  and  even  as  empty  mockeries  of 
his  pain ;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  knew  that  he  would  give  them 
aU,  only  once  more  to  lose  himself  in  the  delirious  sweetness  of 
his  youth,  only  once  more  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear : 
aiove!* 


OHAPTEE  XLIX 

With  dawn  the  next  day  vast  throngs  poured  to  a  smaL 
house  beside  the  theatre,  in  the  pearly  light  of  the  spring 
morning. 

There  was  only  a  dead  sailor  lying  there ;  with  the  look 
upon  his  face  of  one  who  had  died  seeking  what  he  could  never 
find  on  earth ;  and  with  a  little  knot  ct  aried  sea-grasses,  tied 
around  by  a  woman's  azure  ribbon,  lying  on  his  broad,  brown, 
emaciated  breast,  where  the  coarse  blue  linen  of  his  shirt  fell 
asunder.  But  they  came  all  the  day  through,  throng  upon 
throng,  ever  succeeding  each  other  into  the  chamber  where  he 
lay ;  then  at  nightfall  tiiey  flocked  to  the  theatre* 

'  She  acts  ? '  they  asked^  and  they  were  answered, '  Yes,  she 
acts.' 

And  they  poured  in  faster  and  faster,  till  there  was  no  stand- 
ing-place in  the  building,  and  the  waiting  crowds  stretched  far 
down  the  street. 

She  herself  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  the  diamonds  in  her 
bosom,  and  the  white  wings  on  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was 
ashen-hued,  and  her  eyes,  so  blue  and  laughing,  had  a  startled 
horror  in  them  as  of  one  who  sees  some  ghastly  shape ;  but  she 
would  act.  She  was  thinking,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  a 
jewelled  fan  that  had  been  an  emperor's  gift ;  she  was  thinking, 
— this  thing  that  had  no  thought. 

She  saw  the  yellow  level  shore  down  by  the  south ;  the  sea 
gilancing  in  the  sun ;  the  rocks  covered  with  olive  and  myrtle 
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and  aloe;  the  blue  distance  severed  here  and  there  hy  the  taQ 
slender  shafts  of  a  palm.  She  saw  a  child  of  fifteen,  with  the 
fairest  of  faces,  rosy  and  pearly  as  the  gum-cistus  blossoms ; 
idling  away  all  her  days  under  the  brown  shadow  of  a  boat,  or 
dappung  her  pretty  feet  in  the  play  of  the  surf;  listening  tc 
the  love  words  of  a  handsome  black-browed  sailor,  half  seaman, 
half  fisherman,  and  laughing  as  she  took  with  graceful  greed 
his  corals,  his  shells,  his  pieces  of  silk,  his  little  golden  crucifix, 
his  earrings  of  silver. 

She  saw  a  cabin  high  up  among  the  luxuriance  of  Eiviera 
vegetation  on  the  sunht  slope  of  a  rocky  shore,  where,  when 
the  sails  of  the  lateeners  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
went  coasting  westward,  a  young  girl,  full  of  petulant  discon- 
tent, would  bite  her  scarlet  lips,  and  ruffle  her  hands  among 
her  yellow  hair ;  and.wonder  what  life  away  from  these  endless 
seas  was  like ;  and  break  the  coral  necklet  of  her  husband's 
gift  because  she  was  so  weary  of  the  giver;  and  throw  the 
beads  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  water-spring  bubbling  from 
the  rock,  counting,  *  Je  reste,  je  vden  vats  I  je  reste,  je  m*en 
vais  / '  in  a  Q-retchen-like  fashion  of  forecasting  fate. 

She  saw  a  young  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a 
boat,  and  a  seventeen-year-old  mother  who  stooped  over  it, 
and  kissed  it  once  upon  the  mouth,  and  then  went  from  it 
slowly,  looking  her  last  farewell,  and  thinking,  *  Q-6rant  will 
have  it  cared  for — ^the  child  will  not  be  harmed;*  and  so 
passed  swiftly  across  the  threshold  never  to  return ;  fleeing 
faster  and  faster  as  she  heard  that  the  lateen  craft,  returning, 
were  in  sight. 

She  saw  all  these  things,  pictures  of  dead  years ;  where  she 
sat  with  the  diamonds  glittering  in  her  bosom,  and  the  music 
of  the  overture  floating  dreamuy  into  her  chamber  from  the 
theatre  beyond. 

The  years  since  had  been  mirthful  and  glittering.  Eemorse 
had  never  touched  this  light  mercurial  nature,  sin  had  never 
weighed  upon  this  volatile  sceptical  temper.  She  had  done 
well  for  herself,  she  thought ;  she' had  gained  riches  and  fame, 
and  lovers  and  pleasures ;  she  had  had  thousands  of  days  of 
delight,  thousands  of  nights  of  triumph.  She  had  worn  the 
jewels  kings  gave,  and  she  had  heard  the  tumult  of  nation's 
applause.  She  had  feasted  her  sight  and  her  senses ;  she  had 
/eigned  in  her  way  as  queens  reign.  She  had  laughed  on  all 
iier  life  through;  and  had  drunk  the  secret  joys  of  the  passions. 
She  had  roved  as  the  butterflies  rove ;  and  the  flowers  had  all 
borne  her  honey.    She  had  been  glad,  glad,  glad  ever ;  af 
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thingd  soulless  and  sensnous  are.  And  only  to-night  did  she 
hear  the  hush  of  the  seas  in  the  south  ;  only  to-night  did  she 
hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

The  man  sinned  against  had  suffered,  dying  hard,  through  a 
score  of  years  |  but  the  woman  who  haa  sinned  had  rejoiced 
through  a  score  of  years  of  light,  and  of  laughter,  and  of  life. 
Yet  men  say  that  remorse  strikes  the  balance  between  the 
Myes  that  endure  and  the  lives  that  offend.  Bemorse  !-«that 
steals  in  for  one  hour  out  of  a  million,  and  thrusts  one  thorn 
amid  a  long  reason  of  ros^,  mid  furls  one  leaf  beneath  the  bed 
of  pleasure,  and  cries  *  Lo,  I  am  Compensation  J  * 

There  was  a  deafening  shout  without ;  she  did  not  hear  it.' 
She  heard  only  the  music  of  the  Mediterranean  as  its  waves 
washed  upon  the  steand. 

They  came  to  her;  the  public  clamoured  for  her ;  the  stage 
waited. 

Bhe  rose,  with  the  startled  glaring  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  one 
who  beholds  a  horror  not  of  the  visible  world. 

Some,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  bade  her  wait;  the  penalty 
cotdd  be  but  forfeit.  As 'they  spoke,  from  the  body  of  the 
house  there  ran  a  loud  hoarse  roar^  as  of  a  lion  savage  for  its 
prmr ;  the  public  knows  no  pity. 

The  old  familiar  sound  aroused  her ;  she  laughs,  tossing 
some  more  gold -dust  upon  her  sunny  hair. 

*  Do  you  hear  it  ?  It  is  a  beast  that  must  be  fed,  or  it  will 
teat.  I  sold  myself  to  it  long  ago.  Besides — half  a  million 
^ncs !— I  cannot  lose  them,  though  I  have  spent  them  in'  isi 
day!' 

Then  with  an  airy  antelope*like  spring  she  boundai  on  the 
stage. 

^etheatM  was  closely  filled  from  pit  to  root  They  welcomed 
her  with  a  tempest  of  applause.  i 

^  Ita  director  smiled  content. 

>  'The  pi^e  will  hold  the  stage  a  year,'  he  said ;  fbr  he  knew 
that  the  pubHc  is  as  the  dragons  of  old  legends,  and  asks  not 
what  perishes,  so  that  only  its  greed  for  new  food  be 
i^^peased. 

i  And  she  played  on:  h^  gay  feet  gliding,  her  rich  song 
rising,  her  airy  laugh  echoing,  over  the  place  where  Jean 
Bruno  had  died. 
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CHAPTEE  L. 

Lr  the  late  spring-tide,  verging  upon  summer,  Paris  was 
once  more  rejoicmg ;  rejoicing,  as  her  fashion  is,  with  laughter 
on  her  lips,  and  war  within  her  heart ;  with  gold  eagles  gleam- 
ing on  her  arches,  and  wealth  stagnal^g  in  her  coffers ;  with 
flow^s  hlossoming  in  all  her  comers,  and  exiles  barred  from 
her  shores  for  the  dread  crime  of  uttering  trath ;  with  the 
word  of  Peace  blaeoned  on  her  pyrotechnic  showers,  and  half 
a  million  of  her  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  waiting  for 
their  work.  Sejoicing  with  infinite  gaiety  and  wit,  and  song 
and  colour ;  rejoicing  with  cartridges  hidden  in  her  soldiers' 
accoutrements,  that  the  hail  of  the  shot  might  sweep  clear  her 
boulevards,  if  amid  all  her  festivities  she  once  dared  to  remem- 
ber that  Liberty  was  missing. 

Foreign  sovereigns  had  travelled  thither ;  there  were  feast- 
ing and  singing,  and  marshalling  of  troops  by  day  and  illumi- 
nating of  streets  by  night,  and  all  the  various  beguilements 
and  intoxications  by  which  France  is  persuaded  to  forget  that 
she  is  in  fetters. 

Under  the  green  aisles  and  avenues  of  her  pleasant  places 
there  were  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  bright  hues  of  flags,  the 
flutter  of  banners,  the  sounds  of  ceaseless  music,  the  constant 
roll  of  drums  and  challenge  of  cannon,  and  an  ever-flowmg  sea 
of  dainty  equipages  rolled  from  noon  to  sunset  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  under  the  rich- foliage  of  the  woods  of 
Boulogne. 

Among  those  thousands  of  carriages  there  was  one  which, 
for  its  mingled  pomp  and  elegance,  its  ermine  and  its  velvet 
and  its  goldj  its  fiery  fury  of  speed,  and  its  outriders  like  a 
guard  of  honour,  drew  all  eyes  upon  it:  and  the  mistress  thereof, 
lying  back  with  her  little  dog  beside  her,  was  so  marvellously 
fair  that  the  beauty-loving  senses  of  the  inflammable  crowds 
made  them  rush  and  press  and  tear  headlong  to  gaze  at  her ; 
and  uncover  their  heads  to  her,  as  though  she  were  a  sovereign, 
and  hail  her  with  a  sudden  spontaneous  acclamation.  She- 
accustomed  to  that  homage  of  the  monatrari  digitOy  and  amused 
by  its  unwonted  manifestotion  from  the  echoing  shouts  of  the 
throngs — smiled  and  howed  to  the  people,  as  though  she  were 
in  truth  their  empress,  and  lookeid  and  laughed  at  the  two 
persons  who  were  seated  opposite  her. 

*  I  am  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  France,'  she  said^  with  light 
amusement.    '  They  will  want  to  crown  me  next  I  * 
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As  she  spoke  her  horses  were  perforce  detained  by  the 
passage  of  cavalry,  going  at  full  speeo,  with  their  lances  gleam« 
ing  in  the  sun,  to  their  place  in  the  field  of  manoDuyre;  and 
her  glance,  idlj  straying  around,  oyer  the  heads  of  the  closely* 
packed  multitude,  met  the  eyes  of  Tricotrin. 

He  alone  of  all  the  men  in  that  crowd  had  not  uncoyered 
his  head  to  her  in  homage ;  his  gaze  was  £etstened  on  her  witili 
a  look  in  which,  for  the  nrst  time  in  her  whole  existence,  ehe 
saw  gloom,  and  rebuke,  and  passionate  scorn. 

Her  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lips;  her  tace  was  shadowed; 
oyer  her  there  stole  a  certain  fear. 

She  remembered  her  first  entry  into  Paris ;  she  remembered 
the  hour  when  he  had  led  her  to  look  upon  the  miseries  and 
agonies  that  bid  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  city's  surface 
iSe ;  she  remembered  the  night  when  she  had  returned  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  temptress,  a  trembling,  tired,  heart-sick 
child,  who,  but  for  him,  had  perished  in  that  death  of  honour 
and  of  conscience  which  the  world  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
calls  sin. 

Then  the  petulance  of  her  stung  pride  rose  and  ruled  in 
her. 

'  Must  I  eyer  be  pursued  by  his  memory,  like  some  murderer 
by  a  ghost!'  she  thought,  with  cruel  merciless  impatience; 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  and  laughed  in  all  her 
airiest  and  most  negl^ent  levity,  and  tossed  her  little  jewelled 
sweetmeat-box  to  a  pifieraro's  monkey,  in  the  wantonness  of 
waste. 

Above,  im  one  of  the  white  spacious  mansions  fringing  tiie 
broad  road,  were  spectators,  filling  eyery  balcony  and  casement 
to  watdi  the  court,  and  the  troops,  and  the  equipages  of  fashion 
and  of  rank  sweep  by  in  the  summer  afternoon. 

In  the  window  immediately  above  her — ^a  window  yelyet- 
hung,  veiled  with  lace,  filled  with  flowers — there  was  a  gilded 
balcony,  with  exotics,  and  china  vases,  and  stands  for  parrots ; 
a  balcony  hung  and  cushioned  on  such  days  as  these  with 
crimson  satin,  powdered  over  by  golden  butterflies. 

With  her  arms  sunk  in  the  cushions'  ruby  depths,  and  her 
cherubic  &ce  leaning  on  them,  laughing  as  she  watched  the 
pageantry  so  by,  and  turning  now  and  then  to  tease  a  parro- 
quet,  was  &e  woman  to  whom  that  gilded  balcony  belonged, 
of  whom  those  gilded  butterflies  were  the  self-chosen  emblem. 

The  throngs  as  they  moved  below  looked  up  oftentimes,  and 
laughed  idso,  and  called  out  to  each  other, '  There  is  CorioUs ! ' 

For  that  night  when  tlurj  had  asked  breathlessly,  *  Does  she 
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act  P  *  and  had  seen  her  act  as  gaily  as  ever  on  the  stage  where 
the  fisherman  of  the  Biyiera  had  dropped  dead,  and  endeared 
her  afresh  to  the  people  of  Paris — had  made  some  touch  of 
that  seduction  of  assassination,  which  so  strangely  beguiles  the 
modem  mind,  lie  for  them  in  those  serene  azure  eyes,  those 
rosy  child-like  lips,  of  their  play-idol, 

Coriolis,  leaning  there,  with  her  arms  on  her  cushions,  and 
her  hand  toying  with  a  knot  of  bright  roses,  looked  down  and 
noted  that  equipage,  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  squadrons. 
■  'Those  horses  are  more  perfect  than  mine,'  thought  the 
actrecfs,  whose  glory  it  had  oyer  been  to  excel  the  aristocrats. 
:  As  her  hand  hung  over  the  balcony  it  accidentally  let  fall 
one  of  the  roses.  It  was  caught  by  a  puff  of  wind  and  wafted 
into  ttie  carriage.  Its  occupant  looked  up,  perceiyed  whence 
it  came,  then,  with  a  gesture  of  shuddering  ayersion,  threw 
the  rose  out,  to  fall  where  it  would  among  the  multitude. 

Coriolis,  leaning  aboye,  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  gesture 
of  loathing  which  accompanied  it. 

'  It  is  that  Duchesse  de  Lir^ ! '  she  thought,  while  her  teeth 
set  in  that  bitter  rage  whicb  is  eyer  the  wrath  of  such  mindless 
and  soulless  things  as  she,  if  hate  once  break  through  the 
sunny  placidity  of  their  profound  egotism.  •  She  flings  my 
rose  a.way  as  though  the  plague  were  in  its  petals.  She  is  as 
beautiful  as  I  was  a  score  of  years  ago.  She  has  youth,  she 
has  rank,  she  has  splendour,  and  loye,  and  pleasure,  and 
triumph,  all  in  their  prime.  Ah,  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  the 
days  of  the  reyolution  came  agaiix,  and  we  could  make  her 
come  down  from  that  princely  chariot  to  ascend  the  tumbril  of 
the  guiltotine ! ' 

So  she  mused,  gazing  into  the  street  beneath,  with-  her 
arms  embedded  in  the  soft  rose-satin.  A  yague  yet  acrid 
hatred  of  the  women  who  liyed  in  honour  had  eyer  moyed  her, 
although  she  had  eyer  affected  to  hold  them  in  light  and  in- 
solent contempt. 

The  cavalry  left  the  street  free ;  the  carriage  dashed  away 
with  speed,  and  glitter,  and  noise. 

Conolis  quitted  her  balcony,  and  went  into  the  luxurious 
chamber  it  adjoined,  and  pushed  her  hair  off  her  temples,  and 
stared  fixedly  at  herself  in  a  hand-mirror. 

'  I  hate  her !    I  hate  her !    She  has  youth ;  and  I—* 
:  The  flung  the  idirror  aside  with  a  yiolence  that  shiyered  to 
atoms  its  glass  and  its  iyory  frame. 

The  only  yengeance  which  eyer  oyertakes  such  women  as  she 
■toley  with  slow  sure  steps,  upon  her. 
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OHAPTBB  LL 

Ik  the  house  where  M&re  Bose  once  lived  with  her  linnet 
there  was  now  a  young  carver  of  ivory.  In  that  little,  ancient, 
unfrequented  lane,  few  buyers  of  his  pretty  toys  ever  wandered. 
Be  managed  to  live  by  letting  all  his  rooms  to  other  people, 
and  by  keeping  only  the  small  shop  and  the.  dusky  den  behmd 
it  for  nis  fair  fond  wife  and  for  his  white  Liliputian  wares. 

The  former  carried  grace  and  beauty  even  into  the  cobweb- 
hung,  nent-up  place,  where,  in  another  time,  the  greengrocer 
l^d^spld  his  nerbs  and  vegetables,  and  picked  out  his  largest 
coestnuts  to  do  pleasure  to  the  Waif  and  Stray  in  the  attic. 
The  latter  gave  the  brightness  of  her  own  youth  and  of  her 
own  atill  unfaded  honeB  to  the  dark  prison-like  room,  where 
she  sang  s31  day' long  like  a  bird. 

The  day  afber  the  great  military  filte,  Leon  C16rot,  the  carver, 
having  taken  downms  shutters,  was  flecking  the  dust  from  his 
ivory  treasures  with  a  feather-brush,  and  talking  meanwhile  to 
his  wife  within..  She,  having  brightened  and  lightened  her 
chamber  with  the  old  happy  grace  of  Q-aulois  bbod — ^with  a 
ribbon  here,  an  atom  of  gilding  there,  a  pot  of  common  flowers,' 
a,bous;h  of  blossoming  lime— answered  him  gaily,  sewing  all 
tlbe  while  at  one  of  his  coarse  gray  shirts. 

It  was  the  early  forenoon ;  and  both  started  as  they  heard 
the  roll  of  a  carriage,  and  saw  one  stay  at  their  door.  In  thai 
out-of-the-world  by-way  there  was  scarce  anything  upon 
wheels  seen,  save  the  baKcr's  cart  or  the  hot-chestnut  seller's 
barrow. 

L^on  stood  stupefl[ed  as  a  great  lady  entered  his  little  domi- 
cile and  asked  the  cost  of  his  crucifixes,  his  prayer-books,  and 
his  miniature  cabinets. 

He  confused  the  prices  sadly  in  his  answers,  so  bewildered 
was  he  at  the  presence  of  such  a  patroness ;  but  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  attend.  She  chose  some  dozen  ivory  works,  of  the 
highest  value  in  his  collection,  paid  for  them  with  two  big  rolls 
of  sold,^which  dazzled  his  sight  and  made  his  hand  shake  as  he 
took  them,  bade  him  give  the  purchases  to  her  footman  waiting 
without,  and  then  lingered,  looking  at  a  cross. 

*My  carving  must  be  very  wondeilul  then,  it  seems?' 
thought  the  poor  Dieppois^  who  had  never  had  the  vanity  to 
think  so  before.  .    . 

,  *  Ton.  live  here  vitii  ypur  wife  ?. '  asked  bis  visitant  suddenly. 

**W^do,  madame.' 
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*  You  have  a  good  trade  P ' 
'  A  yery  bad  one,  madame.* 

*  Tou  must  be  very  vrretched  P I 

*  No,  madame ;  we  are  happy/ 
'Happy!' 

She  threw  her  glance  into  the  dusky  little  den  where  the 
Picardy  girl  was  sewing,  with  the  little  pot  of  common  flowen, 
marigolds,  and  lavender,  and  mignonette  at  her  elbow. 

'  Happy  t '  she  thought.  '  He  must  speak  in  derision  of  his 
own  misery !  * 

She  swept  up  to  the  girl  with  her  soft  languid  grace  of 
movement. 

'  It  is  impossible ;  your  husband  mocks  you.  You  caiinot 
be  happy  here  P  * 

*  O  yes,  madame ;  we  are !  • 

The  aristocrat  stood  and  gazed  at  her  with  supreme,  incredu- 
lous, musing  wonder. 

*  Happy  P    But  how  P— why  P— on  what  P ' 

The  girl  smiled  softly,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek. 

*  Ah,  madame !    "We  love  one  another.* 

Her  visitant  moved  away,  with  an  impatient  shadow  on  her 
face.  Love !  Mast  this  word  meet  her  at  every  turn  ;  must 
men  and  women  ever  have  the  audacity  and  insincerity  to  pre- 
tend that  it  could  do  for  them  all  that  her  rank,  and  riches, 
and  celebrity,  and  conquest  did  for  her  P 

*  You  have  in  your  house  one  who  calls  himself  Tricotrin  P  * 
she  asked  quickly  of  the  young  bride,  whose  face  beamed 
brightly  as  she  answered  that  they  had. 

*  Is  he  within  now  P  * 

'I  cannot  tell,  madam.  He  is  scarce  ever  at  l»>me.  But  I 
will  see.' 

*  Do  so.  Tell  him  that  I —  Ask  him  to  have  the  goodness 
to  come  hither.' 

The  girl  went. 

The  great  lady  sat  alone  in  the  little  room,  indifferent  how 
strange  her  visit  might  appear  to  these  poor  people. 

Oierot  remained  in  his  outer  shop  gazing  at  his  gold,  and 
dreaming  of  all  possible  and  impossible  glories  that  would 
arrive  for  him  from  the  patronage  of  this  stranger,  in  whom  he 
believed  he  saw,  at  the  kast,  some  foreign  empress. 

He  had  been  but  a  brief  while  in  Paris ;  he  was  incessantly 
occupied  on  his  carving;  and  he  knew  few  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  city  either  by  sight  or  name. 

His  visitor  sat  gazing  through  the  littlei  dnstjp  cheerless 
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place,  out  on  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  where,  bo  many 
years  ago,  she  had  once  sat  under  the  greengrocer's  canopy  of 
thyme,  and  marjory,  and  lemons,  and  grapes,  and  had  listened 
to  the  messenger  of  Goriolis. 

Ere  loDg  the  little  Dieppoise,  picturesque  in  the  sea-side 
dress  she  still  retained,  returned  and  approached  her  with  shy 
deference. 

*  He  is  within,  madame,  for  a  miracle ;  he  stayed  awhile  with 
old  B6noit,  the  cobbler  who  is  ailing.  He  will  be  here  at  once.* 
Then,  with  the  quick  tact  of  her  nation,  she  glided  away  to  her 
husband's  side,  and  lefb  her  little  den  to  her  guest's  sole  use. 

At  that  moment  Tricotrin  entered,  with  gladness  and  anxiety 
at  once  in  his  eagerness  of  regard. 

*  Is  there  aught  ill  with  you  ? '  he  asked  hurriedly,  in  a  low, 
murmur,  as  he  greeted  her.  'Speak  some  foreign  tongue: 
they  know  no  language  save  their  own.' 

*  You  think  some  ill  must  befall  me  ere  I  can  remember 
vou ! '  she  said  bitterly,  in  Italian.  *  Ah,  I  merit  the  satire  ! 
Nothing  has  happened ;  but  I— I  was  near  you  the  other  day 
in  that  fearful  danger.  I  have  never  been  at  ease  since  then. 
And — ^yesterday  you  looked  so  sternly  on  me ;  I  felt  afresh  the 
whole  guilt  of  my  life  to  you.  I  come  to  you  to  say — ^forgive 
me!' 

All  the  uncertain  impulses,  the  unregulated  instincts,  the 
variable  emotions,  of  her  better  nature  were  uttered  in  the 
words. 

She  would  live  again  as  if  this  repentance  had  never  touched 
her ;  but,  despite  this,  the  repentance  was  sincere  and  ardent 
while  it  lasted. 

His  voice  was  unsteady  as  he  answered  her. 

'You  have  no  need  to  use  that  word  to  me.  You  had  my 
promise  long  a^o  to  pardon  any  sin  that  you  might  sin  against 
me.  But  is  this  visit  prudent  r  Is  it  not  an  error  against  your 
usual  codes  and  caution  ? ' 

'Such  prudence  is  shameful  selfishness,  and  as  cowardly  as 
it  is  shameful ! '  she  murmured  passionately.  '  But  here  there 
is  little  fear.  The  shop  is  an  artistic  one,  such  as  I  often  visit. 
Biy  servants  will  suspect  nothing.  ^  Suspect  I "  Good  heavens! 
I  dare  speak  thus  to  vou,  in  this  house  where  I  lived  upon 
your  charity,  as  though  the  boundless  goodness  of  your  past  to 
me  were  some  dark  crime  which  needed  to  be  screened  and 
bushed!' 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  where  she  sat  leaning 
her  arms  on  the  table.    In  such  moments  as  these  all  the  arro- 
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gance  and  chillness  of  her  pride  yanisliedy  and  all  the  greatnesji 
of  her  debt  was  alone  remembered. 

Yet  to  the  woman  who  through  long  years  had  only  known 
the  sweetness  and  the  omnipotence  of  riches,  rank,  and  power,  it 
was  unutterable  galling  to  recall  that  she  had  once  dwelt  under 
fchis  lowly  roof  a  child  of  the  people,  happy  in  the  gifts  of  chest- 
nuts from  the  fruit-seller  below,  happy  in  the  mirth  of  a  charla- 
tan with  his  noisy  drum,  happy  in  wandering  out  to  gaze  at  the 
gas-lighted  shops  and  listen  to  the  bands  of  the  streets. 

If  there  had  only  been  some  means  whereby  she  could  hare 
repaid  her  debt— some  gift  and  grace  such  a«  sovereigns  bestow 
upon  those  who  loyally  have  served  them — she  could  better  bave 
borne  the  memory  of  her  obligation.  She  could  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  past,  or  in  retaining  but  such  remembrance  of 
it  as  that  with  which  such  sovereigns,  when  seated  on  their 
thrones,  recall  the  season  when  they  were  discrowned  wanderers 
and  exiles.     But  this  was  not  possible. 

With  all  her  longing  to  give  some  mae;nificent  quittance  of 
her  debts,  with  all  her  warmer  and  holier  desire  to  pour  some  of 
her  golden  treasure  into  the  hands  which  had  lifted  her  from 
the  grave  in  her  infancy,  she  had  never  ventured  to  offer  gifts  to 
him :  she  had  never  ventured  to  tender  to  him  a  portion  of 
those  things  for  which  she  had  abandoned  him. 

Unconsciously  she  felt  that  it  would  be  as  vile  an  outrage  as 
for  the  faithless  wife  to  tender  to  her  forsaken  lord  the  gold  and 
the  lands  of  the  lover  for  whom  she  had  deserted  him. 

*  I  spoke  to  you  the  last  day  you  were  with  me  as  I  had  no 
right  to  speak,'  she  murmured,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her  hand. 
*  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  had  a  title  to  address  me 
with  what  severity  you  would.  Sometimes  I  wonder  that  you 
do  not  denounce  me  before  all  the  world  as  the  basest  and 
weakest  thing  that  ever  lived.'  \  ' 

*  Why  P '  he  said  gently.  •  I  should  have  no  justification^ 
even  if  I  had  desire,  to  do  so.  When  we  toss  up  a  bird  in  the 
light,  firee  to  come  or  to  go,  we  are  foolish  and  unjust  indeed  if» 

because  it  sail  away  from  us  on  high,  we  cast  a  stone  after  it  to 
)ring  it  earthward  in  punishment  for  its  abandonmeii^t.of  us. 
fou  were  just  such  a  bird — ^you  chose  the  sunlight,  Well,  ao 
best.    Ton  would  never  have  borne  storms.' 

'Ton  think,  then,  that  in  the  lack  of  riches  I  should  have 
been  delivered  over  to  evil.'  .    . 

'?  ^I  have  said,  I  think  you  a  woman— nothing  less,  nothing 
more.' 

*  I  am  unlike  most  women.*    Involuntarily  she  turned^  and 
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Sluiced  at  the  little  broken  piece  of  mirror  that  hupg  above 
e  stove. 

*  In  your  beauty  you  excel  them — ^yes ;  but  in  all  elee  yok 
are  most  essentially  feminine.' 

She  played  impatiently  with  an  ivory  chain  that  she  retained 
in  her  hand.  She  had  conceded  his  right  to  say  to  her  what  he 
would ;  but  none  the  less  did  she  resent  the  total  absence  of 
that  homage  which  was  as  the  very  daily  bread  of  her  existence, 
and  the  relegation  of  her  to  the  vast  community  of  that  se^ 
which  in  her  soul  she  disdained  with  all  the  glad  contempt  of  a 
woman  whose  friends  are  men,  and  who  is  independent  of  all 
female  sympathies. 

*  Were  you  not  hurt  that  fearful  day  in  the  stone-worker's 
court  ? '  she  asked  him  quickly.  *  O  heaven !  I  can  never  tell 
you  what  I  felt.' 

He  smiled.  If  she  heard  of  his  death  on  the  morrow  would 
it  hold  her  back  from  a  state  ball  at  night  P 

*  Hurt  ?  No ;  I  am  never  hurt.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  I 
think ;  for  I  come  safely  out  of  strange  perils.* 

*  But  you  may  rely  on  that  once  too  often.' 

*  "Well,  if  I  do  ?  A  quick  death,  a  death  while  one  is  of  use, 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  The  only  thing  I  ever  dread  is  alow 
sickness,  that  might  keep  me  long  in  dying.  But  how  could 
you  come  amid  so  rough  a  crowd,  arid  in  so  poor  a  quarter  P  *' 

*  I  was  about  to  visit  Lflis.' 

'  L61is !  My  lord  of  Estmere's  new  found  Velasquez ! '     . 
A  slight  flush  came  on  her  face.    His  eyes  watched  her  with 
earnest  keen  scrutiny.  '  ', 

*  He  is  a  great  artist/  she  said  hurriedly. 

*  O  yes ;  he  has  been  a  great  artist  for  twenty  years ;  only^ 
for  want  of  great  nobles  saying  so,  the  world  has  never  seen  it/ 

*  There  is  a  use,  then,  at  least,  for  th^  great  nobles.'        ^    * 

*  You  fancy  I  deny  their  use  ?  You  are  wrone.  To  do  so  i$t 
to  sink  to  the  demagogue's  class-hatred.  I  am  weU  aware  of  ho\f 
much  art  and  manners  and  learning,  the  grace  and  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  refinement  of  life,  all  owe  to  the  aristooradeB  of 
all  ages.  It  is  as  illiberal  to  hate  a  nobility  ai9  it  is  to  despise 
a  people.*  ,        . 

'  In  a  democracy  they  would  call  you  an  aristocrat,  thenP' 
'  Perhaps,  as  in  an  ariistocracy  they  call  me  a  democrat.  A 
man  who  is  universally  tolerant  is  sure  to  be  antagonistic  to 
whatever  is  absolute  and  in  the  majority.  As  politics  stand,-  we 
dream  of  the  idealic  isonomy  of  the  G-reek  vision,  and  find  .no 
better  reality  than  a  military  despotism^  or  a  mob-anarchy^ 
Tou  see  much  of  Lord  Estmere  P ' 
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The  question  was  irreleyant  and  abrupt.  She  answered  ifc 
coldlj. 

"  We  move  in  the  same  world.    I  meet  him  continually.' 

'  And  hare  you  solved  the  questions  that  interested  you  P 
Whether  attained  ambitions  and  public  honours  content  him? — 
whether  there  is  any  place  iu  tne  eminence  of  his  life  for  the 
weakness  of  passion  P  Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  his 
strength  and  nis  peace  fiEdling  earthward  to  be  the  toys  of  a 
woman  P ' 

Despite  all  her  self-command,  her  face  flushed,  her  hands 
played  hurriedly  with  the  ivory  chain.    His  words  pierced  to 

secret  which  she  had  striven  to  hide  even  from  herself. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  such  questions  ever  occurred  to  me/ 
she  made  auswer  negligently.  *  I  scarcely  suppose  their  in- 
vestigation would  repay  me.' 

*  What  I  you  admit  that  you  cannot  alter  his  indifference  P  ' 
The  words  stung  all  her  arrogant  vanity  into  being. 

*  Do  vou  suppose  any  indifference  could  endure  one  hour 
longer  than  I  chose  to  grant  it  lease  of  life  P '  she  interrupted 
him,  with  all  her  most  superb  scomandself-consciousness  in  arms. 

*  You  have  conquered  his,  then  P ' 

She  was  silent;  her  eves  clouded  with  anger;  her  hand  beat 
impatiently  on  the  low  aeal  table.  She  was  truthful  by  nature ; 
and  she  knew  that  the  one  victory  alone  lacking  to  her  was 
victory  over  the  man  of  whom  they  spoke. 

*  You  are  uncertain,'  he  said  abruptly ;  *  and  in  that  uncer- 
tainty lies  his  chief  interest  for  you.  W  hether  his  indifference 
to  you  will  endure  I  cannot  tell ;  he  is  mortal ;  and  you  have 
more  than  mortal  seduction  in  ^ou.  But  watch  your  own  heart 
ere  you  attempt  to  play  with  his.  If  you  have,  indeed,  the  soul 
in  you  to  feel  the  force  and  truth  of  his  nature,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  that  vou  have  ever  known  him.  But  if,  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  vanity,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  irritation  because 
he  has  not  fallen  before  you,  you  seek  to  change  his  coldness 
only  that  you  may  triumph  in  his  weakness^  you  will  do  an 
accursed  work,  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Her  delicate  teeth  set,  her  breath  came  quickly,  as  she  heard. 
She  looked  up  suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

'  Why  have  you  this  compassion  for  him  P  I  have  dealt 
eraelly  and  inconstantly  enough  with  many;  you  never  inter- 
fered to  avert  their  fi&te.' 

He  paused  a  moment ;  then  he  answered  her  with  an  effort. 

*  There  are  not  many  such  men  as  he.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
onee  forsi^en  and  betrayed ;  this  should  be  sufficient  to  mak^ 
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bim  sacred  to  the  most  wanton  coquette  that  ever  found  her 
playthings  in  the  ruin  of  men's  liyes/ 
'  You  are  right/  she  saidgentlj,  and  asked  no  more. 

*  You  will  leave  him  nntempted  then  P '  There  were  yivid 
eagerness,  imperious  authority  in  the  demand. 

A  sofb  smile,  half  cruel,  halt  tender,  played  about  her  mouth ; 
her  glance  stele  away  once  more  te  the  mirror. 

*  Is  that  wholly  in  my  power  te  promise  P '  she  said  as  she 
rose. 

He  knew  all  the  conscious  power  which  was  uttered  in  the 
rain-glorious  question ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  as  idle  te  ask 
her  te  forego  its  exercise  as  it  were  te  ask  a  brilliant  gerfalcon 
to  forego  her  quarry.  An  impulse  woke  in  him  to  tell  her  of 
what  race  her  first  young  loyer  had  come ;  te  tell  her  that  it 
had  been  the  son  of  Estmere  for  whom  she  had  been  tempted 
into  the  house  of  Ooriolis.  But  he  held  his  peace ;  it  could  avail 
nothing,  save  to  disquiet  her  and  to  alarm  her;  it  could  only  serve 
to  make  her  more  likely  to  betray  herself  whenever  the  time 
should  come  that  she  should  meet  again  the '  Prince  Faineant' 
of  her  childish  fancies. 

*  Wholly  in  your  power  P '  he  answered  her.  *  May  be  it  is 
not  so.  xou  have  the  charms  that  befool  men.  But  aU  that 
I  say  is,  spend  your  seductions  elsewhere,  sate  you  passion  for 
triumph  otherwise  than  in  misleading  and  mocking  and  wound* 
ing  a  noble  nature  that  has  already  been  branded  through  too 
mnk  a  faith  in  the  honour  of  women.  He  has  stung  vour 
pride  by  his  neglect,  I  know — deadlier  crime  no  man  can  have 
against  such  a  trifler  as  you ;  but  if  there  exist  in  you  one  lin- 
gering touch  of  the  nature  that  once  lived  in  the  child  that  I 
cherished,  you  will  have  mercy  enough,  puritv  enough,  generous 
strength  enough  in  jou  to  renounce  one  ^ort  for  triumph,  to 
abstain  from  one  indulgence  of  vanity,  to  hold  back  your  hand 
from  thrusting  fresh  thorns  into  the  old,  deep,  cruel  wounds 
of  a  husband's  dishonour.  I  have  asked,  nothmg  of  you  since 
the  years  that  we  parted.  I  ask  this  now.  Do  with  others  as 
you  will ;  but  spare  him.' 

*  Ere  she  ooula  answer  he  had  turned  away  and  gone  from  her, 
and  passed  up  the  dim  narrow  stairway  without  farewell. 

She  stood,  moved,  silent,  wondering,  with  a  mist  of  unshed 
tears  gathering  over  her  haughty  eyes.  AU  the  latent  tender- 
ness in  her  had  awakened  at  nis  words ;  for  she  loved  the  xnaai 
for  whom  he  had  pleaded  thus. 

*  He  and  Estmere  are  strangers,'  she  mused ;  strangers  1  ana 
jet  the  one  can  feel  and  can  sue  for  the  other  like  this !  A  tima 
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tkere  must  have  been  when  their  liyes  touched,  and  were  the 
lives  of  friends.    And  yet — ' 

And  yet  he  had  said  this  was  not  so ;  and  she  knew  well 
that  no  lie  ever  tainted  his  lips. 

She  went  to  her  carriage,  giving  orders  to  the  carver  Clerot 
that  in  twelve  months'  time  he  could  scarce  have  space  to 
execute ;  and  as  she  drove  through  the  streets  in  the  bright 
noonday  her  face  was  pale  and  grave  and  troubled. 

Tricotrin  went  to  the  little  dull  chamber  high  in  the  rooJ^ 
where  tb9  old  cobbler  lay  slowly  dying ;  and  he  read  aloud  the 
gayest  wit  of  the  jounuds  of  irony  and  of  caricature,  till  the^ 
cobbler,  with  the  Ghuilois  temper  still  in  him,  laughed  again 
and  again  where  he  was  stretcbied  on  his  bed,  and  half  forgpt 
his  suffering,  and  never  dreamed  that  his  &iend,  who  thus 
brought  the  mercy  of  mirth  and  oblivion  to  his  couch  of  torture, 
bad.a. bitterness  in  his  own  soul  surpassing  that  of  death. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

A  3PJ9W  weeks  later,  one  sweet  moonlit  night  in  the  month 
of  roses,  a  man  and  woman  wandered  through  the  orange  aisle? 
of  the  Palace  c>f  the  Abdication.  They  were  alike  guests  of  th^ 
court,  and  had  strayed  somewhat  away,  from  the  torchlight 
cur^,  and  the  illumined  waters,  and  the,  gardens  and  galleries 
filled  with  the  pomp  of  imperial  festivity* 

1  You  will  come  to  Vuliers  ? '  he  asked,  bending  low  his 
statdf  head';  he  had  spoken  of  her  f^proaching  departure,  and 
had  entreated  for  her  presence  ^t  the  summer  gathering  which 
wasi  about  to  fill  his  own  ch&teau. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled,,  wistful,  doubting  look, 
and  hesitated,  sesne  moments  ere  shea^syrered. 

*To  VilliersP*  she  B^d  at  length,  with  a  strange  softness 
and  sadiieps.in  b^r  vq^^  ;  *  To  Viiliew  ?  Yes,  I  will  come  .t^ 
ViUiers.'  ..../,, 

And  liei2^tii^i|fhat;striu)ge^int<Hiation,that.u^  emotion; 

thought,. in.«  doei^ing  wonder  that  made  his  pplsea  beat  wit^ 
the  fever-heat  of  yputih,  -  , 

^  *Is  it  poBsibJa.tjjiatji^y,  love  would  aver  be.  welcome  t# 
hecJ^* '  *    / 
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OHAPTEE  MIL 

The  park-gate8  of  Villiers  were  opened  wide  in  a  mellow 
summer  evening ;  carriage  after  carriage  passed  through  them, 
bearing  guests  to  the  great  chateau.  Torches  flared,  tliougb 
the  sun  was  scarce  set,  the  silken  standard  flowed  broad  upon 
the  breeze,  the  wide  courts  were  filled  with  princely  pomp  ;  its 
lord,  long  absent,  had  of  late  returned. 

At  the  lodge  a  brown-eyed  woman  stood,  smiling  to  see  the 
equipages  sweep  by,  and  holding  back  the  too  eager  delight  of 
her  youngest  born — ^a  ruddy  boy  of  but  a  few  years  old.  They 
were  people  of  a  sunny,  loyal  temper  in  the  little  gate-bouse, 
and  had  no  grudging  envy  of  the  *  aristocrats/  They  liked  thie 
pageantry  and  the  vivacious  life  that  came  witb  these  gather- 
ings of  the  'noblesse.' 

*  Look,  look,  mere  I  Quick ! '  whispered  an  elder  daughter  <if 
some  fifteen  years.  vPaulin  told  me  I  should  know  her,  be- 
cause he  would  put  the  ermine  rug  in  her  carriage  and  sable's 
in  all  the  others.     Look !  that  must  be  the  Duchesde  deLiri  !* 

The  mother  looked,  shading  her  6yes  from  the  glare  of  the 
sunset  and  torchlight.  " 

The  horses  slackened  their  pace  as  they  came  through  i  thp 
great  lady,  of  whose  advent  there  had  been  much  converse 
a;mong  the  household  of  Villiers,  for  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
had  spread  even  through  the  provinces,  leaned  slightly  forward 
and  stretched  her  hand  with  a  coin  to  the  little  boy,  looking 
into  his  parent's  face. 

*  You  are  well  here,  and  happy  ? '  she  asked.  , 

'  There  was  a  great  sweetness  in  her  vcice  as  she  asked  the 
simple  question. 

*  Ah,  yes,  madame,  thank  Gh)d !  *  the  mother  answered  to  the 
Tinlooked-for  mark  of  interest,  as  the  carriage  dashed  on  through 
the  avenue. 

'  What  hast  thbU,  Eaoul  P  *  she  said  to  the  child. '  « Holjr 
Mary!  what  a  great  gpld  piece.  She  must  have  a  tender  soul 
— ^that  proud  duchess.*  .  .  - 

*  And  How  beautiful  she  is !  *  sighed  her  daughter.  '  "faulin 
wis  ri^ht.*  (Paulin  was  an  equerry,  who  had  been'  in'  Parf^ 
with  his  lord.)  *  Paulin  says,'  the  girl  tautmuredoh,Hhat  sh^ 
will  be  chS^telaine  here  ere  long.  Think  you,  mer6,  it  is  likely  ?^ 

*  How  can  we  tell  f '  rejoined  her  mother  absently. 
Awhile  later,  as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  getting  his  evening 
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meal  for  her  husband,  who  had  come  from  his  labour  in  the 
gardens,  he  asked  her  what  made  her  so  grave  and  so  silent. 

'  I  do  not  know/  she  said  with  a  smile.  '  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber at  all,  Valentin,  that  pretty  child  that  lived  with  the  old 
Virelois,  and  died,  they  say,  far  away  ?  * 

•Tricotrin'sWaif?    Ay,  what  of  her  ? ' 

'  Naught  of  her.  But  that  great  lady  had  a  look  of  her  in 
her  face,  and  set  me  thinking  of  her,  the  pretty  nameless  thing, 
that  is  all/ 

Valentin  laughed,  a  man's  good-natured  contemptuous  laugh 
at  a  woman's  imaginations. 

*  The  Duchesse  de  Lira  like  that  little  foundling  I  Ah,  wife, 
what  a  woman  thou  art  for  fancies  I  Do  not  tell  them  aloud, 
for  they  say  that  our  lord  will  wed  with  her.' 

'  I  have  no  fiEUicies  to  tell,'  said  Ninette,  giving  him  his  salad. 
'She  made  me  remember  the  child — that  is  all.  It  is  the  dark 
eyes  and  the  light  hair,  I  daresay.    The  child  had  them.' 

Meantime,  in  the  great  vaulted  hall  of  the  ch&teau,  the  Du- 
chesse de  Lira  was  welcomed  by  her  host  beneath  his  roof 

She  answered  him  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  ease ;  she 
smiled  on  him  with  her  accustomed  witchery  and  eloquence ; 
she  conversed  lightly  of  the  trifles  of  her  travel ;  she  looked  in 
his  face  without  a  tear  in  her  eyes  or  a  flush  on  her  cheek  for 
that  bygone  time,  so  ever  present  to  her  sight  and  so  deeply 
buried  from  his ;  but  when  she  reached  her  own  chamber  she 
bade  her  attendants,  with  imperious  haste,  leave  her  alone — 
she  was  fatigued — she  desirea  rest.  And,  locked  in  her  soli- 
tude, she  flung  herself  upon  her  couch  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  place  moved  her  with  strange  passion.  The  dead  days 
thronged  like  ghosts  around  her.  She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed, 
and  filled  with  a  vague  terror. 

If  the  pictured  walls,  the  storied  chambers,  the  dumb  statues 
could  find  voices,  they  could  tell  their  lord  that  the  woman 
whom  he  welcomed  as  nobles  receive  their  monarchs  had  once 
been  a  nameless,  penniless,  alms-fed  child,  wandering  with  his 
peasants  in  his  halls ! 

'  But  I  have  greatness :  that  is  no  Ue  I '  she  thought  as  she 
rose  and  eased  at  herself  in  those  mirrors,  whose  solace  never 
failed,  with  stormy  longing  and  disquiet  at  her  heart.  '  I  have 
fulfilled  my  dream ;  I  have  borne  out  my  ambitions ;  I  return 
with  riches  and  honours  and  triumphs  in  my  hands.  I  have 
won  my  empire,  and  I  am  crowned.  Men  wear  their  diadems 
forgetful  of  their  pasts;  why  may  not  I?  I  am  his  equal; 
what  need  to  remember  that  any  other  time  has  erer  been? 
My  kingdom  is  real;  as  real  as  ma  T 
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Then  she  smote  the  tears  from  her  ejes,  and  smiled  at  het 
own  loveliness,  and  called  her  tire- woman  and  burnished  ta 
threefold  brilliancy  the  weapons  of  her  charms,  and  descended 
the  great  staircase — proud,  radiant,  imperial,  consciooa  that 
she  was  beyond  all  rivalry. 

His  hand  shook  slightly,  and  his  grave  weary  eyes  softened 
with  a  new  light — ^the  light  of  his  lost  yonth — as  he  bowed 
before  her  and  led  her  to  the  banqueting-chamber,  where,  in 
the  autumnal  day  of  a  Ions-forgotten  time,  the  sons  of  the 
DiogSne  had  echoed  from  the  forests  on  his  ear,  and  ^e  great 
man  in  his  solitude  had  envied  the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTEE  LIV. 

^  It  is  ^ou !  Ah,  how  glad  we  shall  all  be !  *  cried  the  wife 
of  Valentin,  in  her  lodge-house,  dropping  to  the  ground  in  her 
joy  a  kirtle  fall  of  purple  plums  which  she  had  just  gathered 
from  her  sunny  south  wall.  Her  welcome  was  given  to  Trico- 
trin,  as  he  came  across  her  threshold  in  the  fresh  hour  a^ 
earliest  day. 

'  It  is  like  a  summer  rain  after  drouth  to  see  you  here  again. 
Ton  come  so  seldom  now,  and  the  people  all  hunger  for  you 
ever/  she  pursued,  laying  her  hands  on  his  knapsad:,  and  send- 
ing her  children  in  all  directions  to  get  eggs  from  the  hen- 
house, fresh  honey,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  salad,  to  do  honour 
to  his  breakfast,  with  many  lamentations  that  her  husband 
should  be  already  gone  off  to  his  work  in  the  gardens,  and 
should  thus  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  he  most  loved 
and  revered. 

In  the  latter  years,  Tricotrin  had  returned  at  intervals  to 
his  once-cherished  vine-country ;  but  still  he  came  far  more 
rarely  and  for  far  briefer  sojourn  than  of  old. 

The  old  familiar  places  hiad  a  cruelty  in  their  beauty,  a  sting 
in  their  peace.  And  there  was  lifctle  save  pain  to  be  found  at 
the  river-home  which  he  kept  for  grand' m^re  and  the  swallows. 
She  derived  no  solace  from  nis  presence,  she  understood  naught 
that  he  said,  she  would  only  grasp  his  arm  with  a  hard  nervous 
grip,  and  look  straight  in  ms  eyes,  with  a  look  that  made  his 
heart  ache,  and  mutter  in  his  ear,  ^  Will  she  never  come  back  P 
will  she  never  come  back  ? ' 

Of  the  lost  child,  the  people  never  spoke  to  him.  Most  be- 
believed  her  dead  \  some  believed  that  worse  than  death  had 
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befallen  her ;  all  understocNl  that  of  h^  they  must  not  question 
Mm. 

*  He  accepted  the  eager  hospitalities  of  Ninette,  and  took  a 
leat  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  wide  oak-lined  window,  and 
listened  to  her  rapid  babble  of  things  that  had  chanced  in  the 
countrj-side  since  last  he  had  been  seen  there  ;itnd  glanced,  ever 
and  again,  aa  he  drank  his  coffee,  at  the  blazoned  arms  and 
the^ded  coronet  without  on  the  great  gateways. 

Low  is  it  with  grand'mSre?'  he  asked  her  in  one  of  the 
poiEsea  betwixt  her  gOGfsipries. 

Ninette  shook  her  still  comelj  head^ 

*  Ah,  you  see  it  is  so  far,  I  can  rarely  go  myself,— never,  in 
deed,  unless  I  have  something  to  take  down  the  river.  When 
one  has  children ! — But>  indeed,  one  can  do  her  no  good,  and 
she  knows  no  one  now.  Manon  Eixe  saw  her  last  week — so 
she  stopped  her  mule  to  tell  me, — and  Manon  thinks  she  is 
breaking  fast.  You  see — '  she  hesitated,  she  was  about  to  add 
that  grand'merd  had  never  recovered  the  loss  of  the  child ;  but 
she  changed  her  phrase, — *  you  see  she  is  wonderfully  old,  aAd 
when  people  have  been  so  strong  up  to  that  age,  they  break  all 
at  once— BO ! ' 

And  she  cracked  a  rotten  stick  sharply  across  her  knee.  He 
was  silent. 

'  She  has  everything  she  can  wish  ifor,*  pursued  the  wife  of 
Valentin,  in  whose  eyes  creature-comforts  made  a  paradise 
upon  earth.  *  She  is  well  off, — you  are  so  good  to  her.  It  has 
been,  a  brave,  tough,  tender  soul,  hers.  Those  people  that 
were  cShildreh  in  that  old  revolutionary  time  have  something 
^  thein^eater  than  we  haye,  I  think? 

"''Biey"  may  well  haye.  The  •*  Marseillaise'^  was  their .  craidle 
song/ 

*' I  sing  that  tb  my  children,  when  the  doors  are  shut  at 
mght,*  vniispered  Ninette. 

8he  had  something  of  republican  blood  in  her,  and  her  great- 
grand&ther  had  been  slain  by  a  Black  Brunswicker  in  Cham- 
pagne-PouilleTise. 

•  *^Ay  f  Hymns  forbad  at  noonday  are  ever  so  sung  at  night ; 
and  oftetjtimes,  what  at  noon  would  have  been  a  lark's  chant 
6fKberty,  grows  at  night  to  a  yampire's  screech  for  blood ! '  he 
fcurmtired.    *  They  are  gay  at  your  chateau  up  yonder  P  * 

^Ghty,  lAdeedi*  assented  Ninette,  who,  with  all,  her  touch  of 
republicanism,  liked  her  own  aristocrats.  '  The  English  lorct 
always  has  kept  a  splendid  house  whenever  he  has  been  here  s 
though  he  look  so  grave,  and  so  tire^  I  do  not  think  it  can 
pleasure  him  much.' 
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*  He  18  well  lored  l)j  all  your  people  P ' 

'  He  is  80.  He  10  of  few  words,  and  proud ;  but  he  ia  gene- 
rous and  just.'  M 

*' His  son  is  not  here?  ' 

'  No,  The  young  lord  is  never  here.  Of  Bstmere  hiinself 
they  do  say — * 

*  Say  what?' 

'  Well,  hare  you  ever  seen  a  wonderful  creature  whom  they 
4all  the  Dueheese  de  liA  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  her.     Why  ? ' 

*  She  is  staying  up  at  the  chAteau.  She  is  a  very  greaifc  lady, 
18  she  not  ?  * 

*  She  is  of  high  station.    What  is  it  they  say  ? ' 

'  O,  it  may  be  nonsense.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell ;  but 
they  do  say  that  my  lord  will  wed  with  her.  Paulin,  the  equetry; 
told  us  first ;  and  now  every  one  is  repeating  it.  It  may  well 
be :  isdie  is  most  lovely,  and  his  horse  is  always  beside  lusrs  as 
they  ride  through  the  gates.' 

Tricotnn  put  out  his  hand  and  thrust  the  half-shutter  against 
'the  wmdow. 

'  The  light  is  strong,'  he  muttered ;  and  he  continued  his 
meal,  sittuig  backward  in  the  shadow,  in  silence. 
:  'It  may  be  folly/  continued  Ninette.  *  I  know  noilung  of 
her,  of  course ;  she  spoke  gently  to  me,  and  she  gave  little 
Baoul  a  great  gold  piece ;  but  thej  do  say  that  she  will  only 
l)reakhi8  heart  if  ever  she  gets  it.  She  loves  to  see  men  mad 
for  faer»  they  tell  me.  But  it  may  be  only  gossip,  very  likely. 
I  remember  in  the  old  time,  when  my  lord  was  so  much  here^ 
before  he  went  to  that  kingship  in  the  east,  thev  were  always 
saying  he  would  marry  this  princess  or  the  otner  when  the 
great  ladies  visited  at  the  ehtteau.  People  must  talk.  Do 
you  like  that  shutter  shut  ?  You  were  always  so  fond  of  the 
sun.' 

She  was  absent  awhile,  busied  in  rescuing  a  pumpkin-  &om 
the  top  vigorous  play  of  her  four-year-old  son,  en  the  strip  of 
turf  outside  her  door.  When  she  came  back  she  stood  silent, 
with  heir  hands  in  her  sides  a  little  while,  surveying  her  gtiei^; 
then  she  frpoke  very  ^fUv : 

*  iMotrin,  I  wonder  if  you  wotild  be  angered  if  I  ariced  you 
-something?' 

*  I  am  not'Kkely  to  be.    Try/  1 

'    '  Well^  did  you  ever  see  in  that  great  duchess  a  ^OoA  ^Ihat 
pretty  dbsid  thmg  you  were  so  good  to>— of  (fee  chiV  T&*f  *  * 
^Thetefs  a  look— yes.'  ''  ^'- '  ■  '^ 
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*  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  I  Valentin  mocked  at 
me.  There  is  an  enormous  difference^  of  course ;  but  there  is 
a  look — ' 

*  Valentin  is  the  wiser  of  the  two,'  said  Tricotrin,  as  he  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  smile.  ^  A  great  lady  would  be  ill  pleased 
to  be  likened  to  a  foundling.  And  now,  farewell.  I  will  come 
back  at  evening  to  see  your  husband.  For  the  present  I  must 
go  visit  grand'm^r^,  since  you  have  heard  it  is  worse  with  her.' 

And  he  went,  dropping  into  Eaoul's  hands,  as  he  passed,  a 
toy  he  had  taken  out  of  his  knapsack— a  clock-work  cuirassier, 
wno  went  through  wonderous  evolutions,  and  completely 
eclipsed  the  pumpkin. 

An  ingenious  toyseller  and  mechanist  had  pressed  it  upon 
him  a  few  days  earlier,  as  the  sole  return  it  was  in  his  power 
to  render  for  services  done,  on  a  hot  summer  night,  to  him  in 
a  fire  that  had  broken  out  on  his  premises. 

^Take  it,  I  pray  you,'  had  urged  the  toymaker.  'It  is  a 
clever  puppet,  and  you  can  bestow  it  on  some  child; — yoa 
always  like  to  give  pleasure.' 

And  Tricotnn  had  put  it  in  his  knapsack,  knowing  that  to 
refiise  were  to  deal  pain. 

Ninette  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  his  shadow  as  he 
lengthened  on  the  sunlit  road.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  of  his  lost  Waif. 

'  If  the  child  should  not  be  dead  afber  all ! '  she  mused ;  and 
she  remembered  that  the  belief  in  this  death  had  gone  abroad 
alone  from  what  the  old  grand'm^re  had  said,  and  that  Trico 
trin  himself  had  never  once  spoken  of  her  fate. 


CHAPTBE  LV. 

Ik  the  indolent  summer  day,  some  hour  or  more  ere  the  fall 
of  evening,  a  riding  parfy  paced  slowly  through  one  of  the 
wooded  vfuleys  beyond  Yilliers. 

They  were  above,  on  a  steep  rocky  road  that  wound  down 
towara  the  deeply-scooped  dell,  where  a  little  hamlet  lay ;  un- 
seen under  its  dense  chestnut  and  sycamore  cover,  and  only 
jetcayed  by  its  roofs  thrust  up  here  and  there,  gray  and  son 
m  hue  with  the  lichens,  or  red  vrith  their  tiles  that  glowed 
undei  the  leaves  bright  as  poppies  underneath  ferns. 

The  IkKTieff  were  somewhat  tired ;  the  dogs  paused  to  drink 
thirstily  JfrOlit.  the  hillside  brooks;  the  riders  went  downward 
over  the  cLisgefoas  picturesque  way,  with  that  pleasant  sense 
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of  languor  and  content  which  comes  from  such  sl^ht  fatigue 
as  only  makes  the  ear  more  grateful  for  the  soothinjs;  sound  of 
falling  water,  and  the  eje  more  grateful  for  the  per&t  rest  of 
dark  cool  green. 

Their  yoices  sank ;  their  laughter  was  hushed ;  through  the 
odorous  scent  of  the  dying  day,  heavy  with  the  opening  buds 
of  night-blossoming  flowers,  and  the  crushed  heart  of  wild 
&uits  fallen  over-ripe,  they  rode  on  silently. 

As  they  went,  from  the  valley  far  down  oelow  there  rose  the 
faint  echoes  of  music,  as  a  song  rises  up  from  the  leafy  hedge- 
sheltered  nest  of  a  bullfinch.  Aerial,  subdued,  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, it  mingled,  as  its  notes  ascended,  with  all  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  earth ;  the  brook's  bubble,  the  leaves'  murmur,  the  chime 
of  sheep's  bells,  the  singing  of  grasshoppers ;  blending  with  all, 
broken  by  none. 

Involuntarily  they  checked  their  horses;  and  listened,  mid- 
way  down  the  descent. 

*  A  French  BubezaU  I '  said  one. 

*  An  Orpheus  of  the  Loire,'  added  another. 

'  Hush,  nush ! '  said  the  foremost  of  them.  *  It  must  be  the 
Straduarius ! ' 

'  Whose  P '  they  asked. 

She  struck  her  whip  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance  against  the 
bole  of  the  tree  she  passed. 

'A  Straduarius,  or — some  other  perfect  violin.  One  can 
tell  that  even  here.' 

*  But  you  said  the  Straduarius,  madame  P  Who  is  the  marvel- 
lous player  P ' 

'  I  have  no  telescope  to  ascertain !  We  shall  see  in  the 
valley.* 

Her  host,  riding  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  a  certain  per- 
plexity. 

*  It  is  Tricotrin,  I  will  wager,'  said  the  Marquis  de  Yaldanha 
farther  behind.  '  Who  else  would  play  so  to  tnose  villagers  at 
our  feet  P ' 

'Tricotrin?*  murmured  Estmere ;  'TricotrinP  Ihave heard 
that  word  of  late — ' 

*  Who  has  not  P '  laughed  the  other. 

<  Tricotrin  P '  repeated  Estmere  thoughtfully.  '  That  is  not 
a  real  name  P ' 

*  Is  it  not  P  It  is  one  the  people  love  as  they  love  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise." He  is  well  Imown  hereabouts :  you  must  have  met 
with  him.' 

'  I  have  done  so.  He  is  an  ally  of  L^lis.  A  man  of  peculiar 
life^  if  I  were  told  aright  P' 
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*  A  man  \ritli  the  wit  of  a  Piron,  the  poUtics  of  a  Jean 
Jacques,  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabean,  the  Utopia  of  a  Yidr- 
gniaud ! — a  man  with  the  head  of  a  god  and  the  blouse  of  a 
workman,  the  brain  of  a  scholar  and  the  life  of  a  scamp,  the 
soul  of  a  poet  and  the  schemes  of  a  socialist/ 

*Isee!* 

*  A  cosniopolitan — * 

'  That  is — speaks  the  tongues  of  all  nations,  and  keeps  the 
laws  of  none!* 
'A  character — * 
. '  Who  has  lost  the  fact  ere  he  gains  the  title !  * 

*  A  universal  genius — * 

'  Who  is  of  equally  universal  inutility !  * 

*  A  republican — ' 

*Who,  finding  labour  distasteful,  preaches  the  commuAitj 
of  goods,  and  the  equalisation  of  riches !  Thanks :  yon  have 
sketched  me  the  man  in  four  phrases/ 

^  And  you  have  slandered  hun,  my  lord,  in  four  epigrams !  * 
said  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  beside  him,  interrupting  th^il"  con- 
verse.' 

He  glanced  at  her  with  increasing  surprise. 

*I  would  slander  no  one,  even  in  jest,'  he  said  gravely. 
•Ton  know  thls-^musician  P  * 

*  I  know  something  of  him, — all  Erance  does,'  she  answerec( 
him ;  and  the  woman  of  the  world  felt  her  cheek  redden  and 
her  conscience  smite  her,  at  the  first  evasion  of  trulh  made  to 
the  first  man  she  loved.  Such  semi-falsehoodfil  she  and  all  her 
kind  used  by  the  score  every  day,  dainty  masks  in  the  masked 
ball  of  We  ;^  hut — to  lie,  td  touch  the  shadow  tXF  a  lie,  with 
himf    She  felt  as  though  she  had  sinned  against  him. 

* T  must  know  som^hing  also,  since  he  has  interest  fdr  you, 
he  said,  with  a  certain  wonder  still  on  him  as  to  what  t^iis  in- 
terest could  foe.  *I  confess  to  have  no  special  regard  in  usual 
for  enthusiasts  and  eccentrics;  the  brass  slipper,  abandoned 
on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of  originalify,  is  commonly  typical 
of  the  forsaken  common  sense  lihal  is  left  behind  in  the  plunge 
of  your  Empedocles  of  Fanaticism  1  And  the  man  who  ttimB 
his  back  on  the  world  has  generally  seen  the  wbrld's  back  ere 
he  does  so  I '  ^ 

*  You  are  unjust,'  she  said  curtly.  *  It  is  precisely  tiliese  men 
who  free  the  world  V 

*  What  1  M hst  one  have  rent  the  decencies  of  moral  order 
ere  one  can  cut  the  withes  of  illiberal  thought  P ' 

*  That  is  p  «5itire ;  not  an  argumen.    Does  he  of  necessity 
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Tidlate  moral  order,  because  he  breaks  tHrough  social  cpnveil 
tionalities  ?    Tours  is  an  assumptien,  not  a  deduction/ 

*  Possibly :  but  I  confess  tbat  I  fiail  to  see  the  inevitable  re- 
lationship of  a  coat  out  at  elbows  with  a  mind  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  and  I  do  not  admire  emancipators,  whose  first  emancipatisd 
captives  are  their  own  passions  and  fkncies  from  the  limbo  of 
law!' 

*  There  spoke  all  the  prejudices  of  your  Order !  * 

*  Prejudices  in  favour  of  social  decencies  ?-— they  are  like 
prejudices  in  favour  of  cleanliness ; — beggars  mai^el  that  wte 

.  care  for  our  baths,  but  is  that  an  argument  against  ^blutioii  P ' 

'  Prejudices ! — bidcaiise  jrou  assume  that  a  knan  who  is  eccen- 
tric must  needs  be  likewise  immoral ;  as  you  would  assume,  I 
suppose,  that  a  man  who  is  poor  in  purse  must  of  necessity  be 
also  filthy  in  percMHi.  I  do  not  perceive  the  -inevitable  ooQ- 
nection/ 

The  path  had  suddenly  nan^wed  so  that  but  dne  tHer  could 
p^B  sit  a  time ;  her  horse  preceded  his,  and  the  discussion  Was 
broken. 

•     *She  betrays  an  almost  personal  interest  in  tliis  vagabond,* 
meditated  Estraere  restlessly.    *  What  can  she  know  of  him? 
"—what  link  can  they  possibly  have  in  common  ? » 

It  was  this  wonder  which,  tmknciiwn  to  him,  had  lent  an  un- 
accustomed acerbity  to  the  enunciati(m  of  his  patrician  distaste 
for  the  le.vities  and  laxities  of  eccentric  genius.     • 

For  the  first  time  she  had  differed  with  him:  for  the  first 
time  she  had  flung  at  his  Order  a  phrase  that  spoke  of  it  as 
'kindred  to  hitn,  but  as  alien  to  her. 

\  *  It  must  be  but  a  womail*«)  da^rice,*^  he  mused,  as  he  followed 
her.  'What  tie  can  that  brilnant  (creature  have  witib  the 
vagaries  of  bohemianism? ' 

(%e  herself  went  onward  with  a. strange  emotion  at  her 
lieart:  she  felt  as  though  she  were,  in  some  sort,  traitress  to 
them  both ;  she  recognised  even  at  that  distance,  with  unerring 
induct,  the  silVl^ry  melodies  of  the  violin ;  she  thought  of  the 
"time  wherl  that  music  hid  preceded  the  grape^ad^i  wagons 
of  the  vintage-feast,  and  the  great  noble  who  was  now  her  host 
had  cried,  'She  cannot  be  of  tlie  People ! * 

The  music^  still  stole  up  from  the  vaHey,  toward  which  they 
drew  tiear^r  with  every  step  that  their  ammals  set  into  the 
deep  wet  moss  of  the  hillside. 

Oft'her  face  an  unusual  softness^  an  unwonted  regret  dieep- 
ened  ad  she  heard.  She  knew  that  she  had  two  sins  upon  her, 
sins  of  the  coward  and  of  ^e  traitor-^fahie  shame  i^d  long 
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ingratitude.    Sins  low,  and  dastardly,  and  unworthy  of  Iier-^ 
■ins  for  which  her  conscience  smote  her  heavily. 

Since  the  eyes  of  Estmere  had  met  hers>  new  thoughts  had 
stirred  in  her ;  the  ice  of  the  world's  frost  had  melted  in  great 
part  from  her ;  she  had  been  moved  to  deeper  thought,^  quick- 
ened to  warmer  feeling,  than  she  would  have  imagined  it 
possible  she  could  stoop  to  from  the  elevation  of  her  superb 
disdain. 

Because  she  herself  had  learned  the  meaning  of  love,  she 
had  felt  wherein  to  love  she  had  been  traitress.  Because  she 
herself  had  learned  to  desire  a  tenderness  withheld,  she  had 
seen  where  to  tenderness  she  had  been  false  and  full  of 
cruelty. 

All  things  had  fallen  to  her  hands  in  lavish  gifts,  save  this 
one  thing  she  craved ;  in  its  denial  it  taught  her  a  mercv  that 
her  life  had  been  without  from  the  earliest  days,  when  she  had 
torn  down  with  childish  hands  a  score  of  summer  lilies  that  she 
might  triumph  in  the  mock  wealth  of  gold  their  broken  stamens 
yielded  her. 

Yet  the  nobler  feeling  was  not  without  its  baser  to  alloy  it. 
There  was  shame— of  which  in  turn  she  was  ashamed — that 
this  bitter  past  she  loathed  could  never  be  effaced.  There  was 
the  intolerable  dread  lest  when  she  passed — as  pass  she  must 
— through  the  valley  where  he  played,  one  look  upon  her  face 
should  show  old  memories  of  the  player.  And  in  her  own 
wayward  fashion  she  had  deep  attachment  to  him  still:  his 
voice  could  move  her,  his  regard  could  touch  her  still,  as  those 
of  a  deserted  husband  stir  the  half-dormant  soul  of  a  woman 
who  has  long  forsaken  and  forgotten  himi  in  the  daezling 
oblivion  of  a  nr-distant  life. 

As  the  wife  loves  no  more,  yet  still  half  vaguely  regrets ; 
would  abhor  to  return,  yet  h^  wistfully  repents  of  desertion ; 
so  did  she,  whenever  she  met  the  gase  of  the  saviour  whom  she 
had  denied. 

She  shuddered  as  their  cavalcade  wound  down  into  the  hollow 
of  the  valley,  and  the  little  hamlet  lying  in  it  came  into  their 
fall  view. 

'Ah-ha!  There  is  King  Tricotrin!'  cried  the  rider  who 
had  spoken  of  him.  'I  thought  so;  with  all  his  court  about 
him— look  well,  Estmere,  you  will  see  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.' 

Estmere  glanced  at  the  Duchess  de  lAA  as  he  answered, 

*  Then  I  snail  see  the  man  who  has  fewest  responsibilities. 
Possibly  your  hero  recognises  none?  It  is  the  way  of  hii 
firatemity.* 
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*Toa  forget  the  dead  well  in  the  stonemason's  court,  mj 
lord;  and  wbat  you  were  pleased  then  to  grant  was 
"  heroism." ' 

She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  bitterness,  stung  by  his  tone 
into  recalling  me  scene,  whose  recollection  had  escaped  him  at 
the  moment. 

He  started,  and  bowed  his  head. 

'I  had  indeed  forgot  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  reminder. 
The  man  who  could  so  imperil  his  life  for  a  fellow-creature 
must  have  courage,  and  therefore  nobility,  in  him.' 

'  But  it  cannot  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  for  all  that,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  misdemeanour  of  bemg  a  bohemian !  A  deco- 
rous citizen  would  have  probably  stood  on  the  brink,  and  not 
have  presumed  to  interfere  so  rashly  with  the  designs  of  Pro- 
ridence  I  * 

'  You  are  pleased  to  be  sarcastic,'  he  replied  to  her,  with 
some  tinge  of  impatience.  '  I  trust  that  I  should  be  the  last 
to  depreciate  so  generous,  so  grand  an  action ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  admit  that  I  have  known  yery  high  deeds  of  courage, 
even  of  self-devotion,  done  by  men  who  had  very  little  sterling 
worth  in  them.  Are  all  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  heroes, 
with  martyrs'  souls,  think  you?  Indeed,  we  know  them  as 
the  dregs  of  the  worst  part  of  a  nation ;  yet  is  there  a  battler 
field  or  a  campaign  that  does  not  yield  us  hundreds  of  examples 
of  splendid  daring,  and  even  of  infinite  self-sacrifice.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  deHverer  of  the  stonemason  was  known  to  you 
At  the  time  of  that  accident  ?  I  was  unaware  of  that,  or  I 
should  still  better  have  comprehended  your  fear  for  him.' 

She  understood  the  surprise,  the  bewilderment,  the  vague 
sense  of  suspicion  and  of  wonder  which  spoke  in  his  words. 
She  could  have  bitten  her  lips  through  for  having  recalled  this 
incident  to  him. 

'Better  have  comprehended  them  ?  '  she  repeated,  with  an 
effort  that  was  successful  to  answer  him  with  no  trace  of 
embarrassment.  'What!  Is  it  so  unintelligible,  then,  that 
one  can  have  some  feeling  in  our  world  for  those  in  peril,  some 
sympathy  in  our  own  empty  egotism  with  honour,  energy,  an  j 
endurance  P' 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

'  If  the  Duchesse  de  LirV  ^^  replied  at  length,  '  have  too 
well  succeeded  in  persuading  the  world  that  she  is  heartless 
•nd  pitiless,  she  cannot  complain.  She  has  striven  studiously 
to  misrepresent  herself.  I,  for  one  at  the  least,  shall  rejoice 
to  believe  her  self-slandered.' 
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Sbe  made  no  reaponse. 

At  that  moment  another  Bharp  bend  in  the  path  brondii 
them  in  full  view  of  tiie  viUage,  and  the  young  nobleman,  ^o 
had  called  him  '  Xing  Tricotrin,'  challenged  their  attention 
afrcBh,  and  pointed  out,  with  his  riding-whip,  the  high  red  roof 
and  the  brown  wooden  gallery  of  thevDlage  tavern,  TtaU-buried 
in  holljr-hockH,  and  cherry-trees,  and  climbing  gourds,  where 
Tricotrin  was  playing  to  the  crowd. 

A  small  hushed  crowd  of  viUagers,  old  men  and  old  womei^ 
maidens  and  nlothera,  strong  men  and  little  children ;  all  thq 
dwellers  of  the  Talley,  who,  at  the  first  notea  of  the  violin,  had 
left  their  spinning-wheels,  their  house-work,  their  seat  in.  tfaa 
Bun,  their  play  with  the  doga,  their  love-whispers  under  the 
boughs,  and  had  gathered  about  him  hushed  and  entranced. 

Tne  valley  was  full  of  loveliness,  of  poetry,  of  pastoral  peace: 
it  was  as  a  Theocritan  idyl,  as  a  Cuyp's  conception,  in  the  full 
luscious  light  of  the  declining  day.  But  there  were  in  thq 
lives  that  peopled  it  exceeding  labour,  infinite  pain,  pressure 
of  hunger  oftentimes,  continual  toil  that  dulled  the  senses  to 
the  beauty  around,  fatigue  that  had  no  haven  of  rest  to  whiol^ 
to  look. 

Therefore  they  needed  bira ;  therefore  thev  needed  his  music 
to  raise  their  hearts  from  the  earth  that  tney  tilled,  to  givQ 
them  ears  for  the  voices  of  winds  and  of  waters,  to  translate 
to  them  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  flowers,  to  pierce  the 
deadened  heaviness  of  souls  slumbering  from  the  stupor  of 
over-constant  travail.  Therefore  they  needed  him;  and  he, 
gave  them  what  they  needed,  as  he  had  given  to  the  people, 
who  loved  him  through  so  many  seasons  of  so  many  years. 

Vainly  had  kingd,  and  those  who  served  kings,  sought  to  win 

him  to  bring  that  melody  to  palaces.     He  would  not  take  i$ 

thither ;  he^ept  it  for  those  in  whose  gray,  hard,  aching  lives 

numb;    till 

in,  that  lOog- 

re  the  rosee^ 
e  the  young 
h  was  pucplS 
id  rock,  tb^ 
lelincss,  the 
lad,  that  the 
wahdofthe  Wine-Qod  toiiched,  and  mode  laugb  out  in  love- 
liness. ' 
The  only  road  turough  the  valley  homewards  to  YiUiera  le£) 
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directly  past  the  doorway  wbere  the  player  stood.  She  would 
haye  giyen  years  of  her  ufe  not  to  haye  passed  him  there  and 
thus ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  was  a  graceful 
actress ;  she  chose  rather  to  trust  to  her  own  power  of  self- 
control,  than  to  risk  exciting  comment  and  surprise,  perchance 
suspicion,  by  any  evidence  of  the  reluctance  that  she  felt. 

'  Let  us  see  this  maryellous  musician ;  let  us  hear  him  nearei 
still,*  urged  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  party  to  the  young 
Marquis  de  Yaldanha ;  and  with  one  consent  the  band  of  riders 
reined  up  aa  they  passed  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Sta^,  swingii^ 
above  its  gourds  and  fruit-trees  and  blossoming  syringa. 

Tricotrin  played  on  as  though  he  saw  none  of  them,  with  his 
head  bent  over  his  bow,  and  his  face  shaded  by  the  broad  leaf 
of  his  hat.  He  had  recognised  them  even  while  they  had  been 
fiu^  distant  on  the  hillside  path. 

*GK)od-day,  Tricotrin,'  cried  Valdanba,  with  careless  good^ 
humour.  *  Tou  have  played  for  the  villagers ;  now  play  for 
the  seigneur.* 

The  music  ceased.    Tricotrin  lifted  his  head  with  a  smile. 

'  Good-dajr,  Yaldanha !  I  play  for  the  ]?gdllions>  not  for  the 
units.' 

^And  he  laid  his  fiddle  down  behind  him,  on  the  oak  settle 
of  the  porch.  The  people  fell  aside ;  the  horses  grouped  around 
the  doorway ;  he  uncovered  his  head  to  the  women,  where  he 
stood  with  the  careless  grace  that  was  as  natural  to  him  as  iib 
is  to  a  noble  untamed  forest  beaat. 

[\  *  ITonsense ! '  cried  the  young  noble,  pressing  forward,  not 
knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.     '  xour  ^usip  is  worthy 
of  Paganini,  of  Bamboche ;  do  not  deny  it  ip.  us.* 
;  Amd  he  cast  his  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  violin  player.    ,  . 
'  *  Tou  have  dropped  something,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly,  liftiiig 
thepurse  up  to  its  owner  on  the  end  of  his  bow. 

Yaldanha  laughed,  a  little  discomfited. 

*  Pooh  I  keep  it,'  he  said  with  a  certain  embarrassment 
*We  giye  a  hundred  times  what  is  in  it  every  week  to  aJL 
opera-singer  who  has  not  a  hundredth  part  of  your  genius.' 

tocptni^  laugted  in  answer — a  scornful  amusement  in  tht 
laudator.  /  .  .  !  ' 

*  Xou  of  ttie  imperial  court  think  everything  is  u>  bebouglxt 
and  sold— even  your  ovm  wives  !  "Wel^  my  music  is  out  of 
the  fashion,  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  coin.  Take  your  piirse  up 
my  young  sir.' 

*  Not  I,'  said  the  marquis  pettishly,  as  he  rpined  his  horse 
back,  angered  to  be  made  absured  m  the  eyes  of  his  coizi- 
panions. 
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*  Very  weD,  then,  take  it,  old  Tetta,'  said  Tricotrin,  tossm^ 
it  to  the  oldest  woman  in  the  village  group — an  octogenarian, 
whose  sons  had  all  been  slaughtered  in  Africa.  '  It  is  not  the 
first  time  almsgiving  has  been  bom  out  of  pique.  I  suppose 
one  need  not  quarrel  with  the  root  in  face  of  the  result.  The 
edelweiss  springs  out  of  Alpine  ice.* 

They  were  silent,  regarding  him  with  the  languid  wonder, 
the  serene  curiosity,  of  men  and  women  ill  used  to  any  failurd 
in  deference  shown  to  them,  yet  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
some  new  and  singular  thing. 

The  Duchesse  de  Lird.  alone  kept  aloof,  letting  her  horse 
nibble  at  the  shoots  of  the  drooping  lime-boughs,  and  looking 
herself  upwards  to  their  pyramids  of  starry  blossom. 

'  But  will  you  only  play  for  the  peasantry  or  for  the  popu- 
lace ? '  asked  Estmere,  drawing  nearer,  remembering  his  latest 
interview  with  the  man  whom  he  mistrusted  as  a  character,  and 
regarded  as  a  vagabond,  yet  who  interested  him  despite  herself. 

Tricotrin  at  length  met  his  eyes ;  in  his  own  laughed  his 
brilliant  enigmatical  smile. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  who  want  to  be  played  to  more  ?  Music 
18  education.' 

'  Certainly ;  but  no  ignorant  mind,  no  untrained  ear,  can 
appreciate  melodies  as  perfect  as  yours  seem  to  be.' 

'  Can  an  ignorant  or  an  untrained  brain  follow  the  theory  of 
Hght,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  ?  Tet  it  may  rejoice  in 
the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  in  the  scent  of  a  nest  of  wild-nowers. 
So  may  it  do  in  my  music.  Shall  I  ask  higher  payment  than 
the  God  of  the  sun  and  the  violets  asks  for  Himself? ' 

Estmere  looked  at  him  with  an  increasing  interest. 

'  A  noble  answer,'  he  said  with  a  bend  of  his  haughty  head. 
*But  still,  despite  this,  you  must  sometimes  desire  a  more 
appreciative  audience.^ 

'Appreciative!  0-h^!  how  shall  we  call  that?  There  are 
many  kinds  of  appreciation.  The  man  of  science  appreciates 
when  he  marvels  before  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  sea- 
ahell,  the  perfect  organism  of  the  flower ;  but  the  young  girl 
appreciates  too  when  she  holds  the  shell  to  her  ear  for  its 
music,  when  she  kisses  the  flower  for  its  fragrance.  Apprecia- 
tion !  it  is  an  affair  of  the  reason,  indeed ;  but  it  is  an  afiair  of 
the  emotions  also.' 

•And  you  prefer  whatis  bom  of  the  latter? ' 

•  Not  always ;  but  for  my  music  I  do.  It  speaks  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Science  may  have  its  alphabet,  hut  it  is  feeling 
that  translates  its  poems.    JDelaroche,  who  leaves  off  his  work 
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to  listen ;  Descamps,  in  whose  eyes  I  see  tears ;  Ingres^  who 
dreams  idyls  while  I  play ;  a  young  poet,  whose  face  reflects 
my  thoughts ;  an  old  man,  whose  youth  I  bring  back ;  an 
hour  of  pain  that  I  soothe ;  an  hour  of  laughter  that  I  give : 
these  are  my  recompense.  Think  you  I  would  exchange  them 
for  the  gold-showers  and  the  diamond-boxes  of  a  Farinelli  ? ' 
'  Surely  not.  All  I  meant  was,  that  you  might  gain  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  did  you  choose.' 

*  Gain  a  honey-coating,  that  every  fly  may  eat  me,  and  every 
gnat  may  sting  ?  I  thank  you.  I  have  a  taste  to  be  at  peacOi 
and  not  to  become  food  to  sate  the  public  famine  for  a  thmg  to 
tear.' 

Estmere  smiled ;  he  did  not  understand  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him,  but  he  was  attracted  despite  all  his  strongest 
prejudices. 

*  You  are  right.  Under  the  coat  of  honey  is  a  shirt  of  tur- 
pentine.   Still,  to  see  so  great  a  gift  as  yours  wasted — ' 

'  Wasted  ?  Because  the  multitudes  have  it,  such  as  it  is, 
instead  of  the  units  P  Droll  arithmetic !  I  am  with  you  in 
thinking  that  minorities  should  have  a  good  share  of  power, 
for  all  that  is  wisest  and  purest  is  ever  in  a  minority  as  we 
know ;  but  I  do  not  see,  as  you  see,  that  minorities  should 
command  a  monopoly,  of  sweet  sounds  or  of  anything  else.' 

'  I  spoke  to  the  musician,  not  to  the  politician,'  said  Estmere 
with  the  calm  chill  contempt  of  his  colder  manner.  The  cold 
side  of  his  character  was  touched,  and  his  sympathies  were 
alienated  at  once. 

Tricotrin,  indifferent  to  the  hint  as  to  the  rebuff,  looked  at 
him  amusedly. 

*  O,  I  know  you  well.  Lord  Estmere ;  I  told  you  so  not  long 
ago,  to  your  great  disgust.  Tou  and  your  Order  think  no  man 
should  ever  presume  to  touch  politics  unless  his  coat  be  velvet, 
and  his  rent-roll  large,  like  yours.  But,  you  see,  we  of  the 
ecole  huissonniere  generally  do  as  we  like ;  and  we  get  pecking 
%t  public  questions  for  the  same  reason  as  our  brother  birds 
peck  at  the  hips  and  the  haws^ — because  we  have  no  granaries,  aa 
you  have.  You  do  not  like  Socialism  ?  Ah !  and  yet  affect  ta 
follow  it.' 

'  I ! '  Estmere  looked  at  this  wayside  wit,  this  winehouse 
philosopher,  with  a  regard  that  asked  plainly,  'Are  you  fool  or 
Lnave  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  answered  Tricotrin.  ^  You  have  chapel  and 
chaplain  yonder  at  your  ch&teau,  I  believe  P  The  Book  of  the 
Chnstians  is  the  very  manual  of  Socialism :  ■*  You  read  thegof* 

2  ]• 
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pel,  Mawt  P  ••  tbey  cried.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  Marat.  « It  is  tke 
most  republican  book  in  the  world,  and  sends  all  the  rich  people 
to  hell."  K  you  do  like  not  my  politics,  beau  eire,  do  not  listen 
to  the  Revolutionist  of  GFalilee.* 

What  Estmere  woidd  have  answered  was  never  heard.  At 
that  moment  the  Dnchesse  de  lAik  turned  her  horse's  head 
quickly,  and  glanced  at  Tricotrin  with  a  swift  flashing  regard, 
that  conveyed  all  to  him,  uaught  to  others. 

'  Haf  d  yoti  no  word  for  me  P ' 

Shb  i^oke  on  an  impulse,  hdf  of  remorseful  shame  for  her 
own  fiQenc^,  half  of  unreasonable  feminine  impatience  at  the  ab- 
sence of  all  recognition  from  him.  She  knew  that  his  abstinence 
from  it  was  out  of  noble  delicacy  towards  her,  generous  submis- 
sion to  her  will  and  to  her  welfare ;  dhe  would  have  been  in- 
censed had  he  claimed  intimacy  with  her,  yet  she  was  irritated 
"that  he  could  thus  ignore  her  presence. 

With  the  remorseless  vanity  of  a  beautiful  wayward  woman, 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  indifference  even  in  one  to  whose 
peace  it  was  indispensable,  and  in  whom  her  pride  refused  to 
acknowledge  before  the  world  a  friend.  This  alienation  be- 
tween them  had  been  from  her  own  wish,  by  her  own  work ; 
vet  his  acceptance  of  it  always  stung  her  with  a  vivid  sense  of 
humiliation. 

Therefore,  though  to  pass  him  as  a  stranger  was  what  she 
had  desired,  her  sdf-love  and  her  remorse  forced  her  to  break 
through  ihe  barrier  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  voluntarily 
drew  all  eyes  upon  her,  as  with  something  of  the  enchanting 
petolaiice  of  her  early  years  she  asked : 

*  Have  you  no  word  for  me  P ' 

■  'He  uncovered  his  head  to  her  again,  and  smiled. 

*  Many  words,  madame,  if  you  wish  for  them ;  but  my  phrases 
are  not  the  choc<:>late-almonds  palatable  t6  great  ladies.  Besides, 
are  yotr  so  unoristocratic  as  to  remember  an  old  debt  ?  What 
vHVL  these  noblemen  think  of  you  P  * 

Estmere's  rejgard  was  fastened  on  them  both  with  a  surpri($e 
he  did  not  attempt  to  veil.  What  she  did,  what  she  said,  had 
an  interest  for  him  no  other  living  being's  acts  and  words  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  beheld  with  no  less  disquietude  than  amaze- 
ment'^tfafs  address  to  a  landless  bohemian  from  a  W(mian  whom 
even  her  own  society  fotbid  so  languidly  cold,  so  mercilessly 
scornful. 

'  [She,  a  patrician  a*  proud  as  himself,  far  aloof  from  all  weak- 
hesij  of  her  s#x  or  derogation  to  her  dignity,  yet  had  some  clode 
DttlkA'Bi  eottmoB  with  8  strolling  mnsiciaii^— ^  roaming  eccentii< 
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oity^^Hi  flcamp  in  a  linen  blouse,  with  a  monkey  in  bis  poeket, 
and  the  salt  of  a  lawless  wit  on  his  tongue. 

Tricotrin  divined  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and  turned  to- 
wards  him. 

'  I  said  so.  Madame,  you  will  lose  my  lord's  esteem  for  ever 
if  you  do  not  take  care.  EariEustacoy  see  here:  l(»g  years  ago, 
wh6B  this  fair  empress^  whom  ycm  know  now,  was  childish 
enough  to  object  to  a  premature  death,  I  chauN^  to  sore  her 
Jifeone^summer's  day^^by  mere  accident,  and  without  risk^so 
that  she  has  nothine^ to  thank  me  for;  still  she  remembers  it. 
She  errs  to  heat  Order  in  harbouring  such  a  jplebeianism  as 
.^[ratitude;  but  in  oonsideratkui  that  her  life  has  turned  out 
worth  having,  you  may  perhaps  be  toought  in  time  to  trnd^s 
stiEmd  and  to  pardon  it.'      .  .      " 

The  li^ht  sarcasm — the  easy  disowning  of  aU  hieouurt  claimB 
->^he  swifb  desire  to  save  her,  even  from  the  passing  iBUspicion 
of  her  companions,  touched  all  heir  latent  conscience,'  stung^  i41 
her  latent  generosity — ^touched  and  stung  them  as  no  assemc^ 
of  his  rights  and  of  her  debt  could  ever  have  done.  « 

Her  higher  nature  flashed  out  in  the  reply  she  gave,  as  she 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

'  Were  it  possible  that  I  could  incur  my  Lord  Estmere's 
censure  for  a  sentiment  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  can  fe^l 
toward  their  benefactors,  I  could  not  lose  his  esteem  so  utterly 
as  he  would  assuredly  lose  mine  i ' 

She  paused  suddenly,  her  face  hot  with  shame ;  she  felt  the 
poverty,  the  futility  of  any  acknowledgement  to  him,  while 
still  actually  she  denied  him,  like  the  apostle  who  was  ashamed 
of  hifl  Master;  while  stfll,  untold,  unguessed,  the  width  and 
the  depth  of  his  benefits  to  her  lay  buried  for  Sf^e  of  her  pride. 

Esimere  bowed  to  h^,**— in  his  heart-  dissatisfied  and  per- 
plexed* 

'The  Duchess  is  right;  I  should  indeed  zi^erit  her  disdain 
w^*e  I'Capabie  of  such  basenensi.  In  her  childhood  you  saved 
her  Ufe  P  The  w^orM  is  greatly  your  debtor.  May  1  ask  how 
it  chanced  P' 
t  ^Ouf!.  nothing  to  speak  of;  she  was  lost  in  a  wood,  and 
^ould  havie  sMide  a  ehmee  meal  for  a  wdf  $  that  «l  all.  Mis^gri 
here  had  more  to  do  with  the  rescue  than  I.  Thei  world  m^ 
debtor?  A  jpretty  phrase  from  a  great  lord's  lips;  but  was  it 
the  debtor  of  Antiochus  for  Oleopatei  P  These  beautifbl  won&em 
are  no  good  to  ihe  world,  tiiey  are  ^at  the  neaidants  hei^ 
think  com^  are-^dasslmg  messengers  of  evil,  tnat 'bring  fir^ 
and  war,  imd  pestileiioe  in  their  train*    The  beauty  of  woman, 

a  ]•  2 
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it  JB  the  passion-flower  of  our  lives ;  but  it  has  poison  in  one 
eaf  of  it,  and  healing  in  another.  Madame  de  lArk  is  your 
guest  P  • 

In  the  quick  transition  there  was  a  sequence  of  thought 
which  Estmere  caught,  though  it  was  unuttered ;  his  own  im- 

Eulse  to  let  himse^  be  beguiled  by  this  beauty,  whether  it 
rought  him  the  poisoned  or  the  healing  touch,  spurred  his 
comprehension. 

He  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  question,  wondering  still  what 
manner  of  man  this  could  be  who  talked  thus  at  the  door  of 
a  peasants'  ale-house,  and  who  presumed  to  conyey  to  himself 
a  veiled  warning  against  a  passion  whose  existence  no  sign 
even  had  ever  betrayed  to  its  object. 

'  You  stay  in  the  valley  yourself,  Tricotrin  P '  asked  Yaldanha, 
at  the  same  moment. 

*  Pardieu !  I  never  stay  anywhere,*  laughed  Tricotrin,  *  The 
pirSgrinomaniey  as  sturdy  G-uy  Patin  si^^ed  it,  is  the  only  salt 
of  life ;  always  on  the  wing,  Hke  a  swallow — ^it  is  to  keep  per- 
petual youth,  pei^etual  spring.  You  flee  from  the  winter,  and 
follow  where  the  sun  goes.  Do  you  know,  to  my  thinking,  the 
Peruvian's  notion  of  paradise  eclipses  every  other ;  endless, 
buoyant  movement,  through  never-ending  fields  of  light.  There 
is  a  grand  conception.  How  vulgar  beside  it  is  the  Christian, 
how  unpoetic  even  the  Hellenic,  picture  of  immortality  1 ' 

*You  are  always  a  wanderer?*  asked  Estmere,  impelled, 
against  his  own  will,  to  interest  himself  in  one  who  half 
offended,  half  pleased,  half  alienated,  half  attrad^  him. 

'  To  be  sure  I  am.    Why  not?  * 

*  There  would  be  scant  obedience  to  the  duties  of  citizenship 
if  all  men  were  like  you,*  said  the  other  with  a  smile. 

'  And  no  opportuniinr  for  an  oligarchy,  which  you  would  re- 
sent still  more !  Well,  see  you  here,  my  Lord  Earl.  You  are 
bom  in  the  purple,  you  have  the  sceptre  of  power,  the  Aaron's 
rod  of  wealth,  you  can  summon  all  fair  things  about  you,  you 
can  have  all  the  delights  of  the  soul  and  the  senses ;  and  if 
satiety  curse  them  i^  for  you,  it  is  only  because  you  begin 
them  too  early,  and  ask  more  of  them  than  it  is  reasonable  tc 
ask  of  vnj  things  of  earth.  You  possess  all  you  desire ;  and 
have  no  foe  to  rob  from  you — save  the  devil  of  disgust,  that 
hides  underneath  all  possesi^on.  But  if  you  were  a  poor  man, 
with  your  soul  and  your  senses  all  quickened,  but  no  incanta- 
tion rod  of  gold  in  your  hand,  it  would  be  diffio'ent  with  you; 
you  might  l3[e  then  to  find  your  kingdom  in  your  Hbarty,  your 
treasure-house  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  your  Wtist  in  the  colouzy 
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of  the  sky,  your  empire  in  the  stretch  of  forest,  sea,  or  desert  * 
jour  poem  in  a  flower,  your  music  in  a  torrent,  your  temple  in 
a  palm  gro?e.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  dear,  to  men  who  have  not  wealth,  are  colour, 
sound,  and  sense  and  dreams  ? — the  miraged  cities  that  only 
those  who  travel  in  lon^  drought  behold  as  compensation. 
You  need  them  not,  you  live  in  palaces.' 

Estmere  listened,  in  a  grave  wondering  courtesy.  The  poetic 
nature  scarcely  belonged  to  him;  he  had  led  the  life  which 
kills  it,  his  temperament  was  that  of  the  statesman,  not  of  the 
speculator,  of  the  lawgiver,  not  of  the  visionary,  He  could  not 
wholly  comprehend  the  tenor  of  the  fantastic,  viyid,  half  met* 
aphorical  answer  given  him ;  yet  there  was  too  much  sympathy 
in  his  mind — from  which  no  noble  thought  was  alien — for  him. 
to  ridicule  or  slight  it. 

'  You  are  happy,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  of 
envy.  '  There  is  no  wand  of  gold  that  summons  such  fair 
shapes  as  can  the  poet's  power  of  fancy.  Only,  I  incline  to 
think  you  live  twenty  centuries  too  late,  or  twenty  centuries 
too  early.' 

Viva  turned  on  him  a  swifb  and  eager  glance. 

<  Of  course,'  she  said,  with  a  certain  emotion,  whose  meaning 
he  could  not  analyse.  *  Was  there  ever  yet  a  man  of  genius 
who  was  not  either  the  relic  of  some  great  dead  age  or  the  pre* 
cursor  of  some  noble  future  one,  in  which  he  alone  has  faitn  t ' 

'  Chut ! '  said  Tricotrin  rapidly;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  hear  her  speak  in  his  own  defence.  '  Eine  genius  mine  t  To 
fiddle  to  a  few  villagers,  and  dash  colour  on  an  ale-house 
shutter !  I  have  the  genius  of  indolence,  if  you  like ;  as  to  my 
belonging  to  a  by-gone  age — ^well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  got  the  soul  in  me  of  some  barefooted  friar  of  Moyen  Age, 
who  went  about  where  he  listed,  praying  here,  laughing  there, 
painting  a  missal  with  a  pagan  love-god,  and  saying  a  verse  of 
Horace  instead  of  a  chant  of  the  Church.  Or  maybe  I  am  more 
like  some  G-reek  gossiper,  who  loitered  away  his  days  in  the 
sun,  and  ate  his  £ites  in  the  market-place,  and  listened  here 
and  there  to  a  philosopher,  and— just  by  taking  no  thought — 
hit  on  a  truer  philosophy  than  came  out  of  porch  or  gfurden. 
Ah,  my  Lord  of  Estmere,  you  have  two  hundred  servants  over 
there  at  Yilliers,  I  have  been  told  I  Do  you  not  think  I  am 
better  served  here  by  one  little  brown-eyed,  brown-cheeked 
maiden,  who  sings  her  B^ranger  like  a  lark,  while  she  brings 
me  her  dish  of  wUd  strawberries  P  There  is  fame  too  for  you*-^ 
Vm,  th0  Ejus  of  the  Chansons !   When  a  girl  washes  her  linen 
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in  the  brook,  \vben  a  herdsman  drives  his  flock  through  the 
lanes,  when  a  boy  throws  his  line  in  a  fishing-stream,  when  a 
grisette  sits  and  works  at  her  attic  lattice,  when  a  student 
cbeams  under  the  linden  leaves, — he  is  on  their  lips,  in  their 
hearts,  in  their  fancies  and  joys.  What  -a  power!  "What 
a  dominion !    Wider  than  any  that  emperors  boast! ' 

'  And,'  added  Estmere  with  a  smile,  'if.yeu  were  not  Ttico- 
trin  you  would  be  B6ranger?*  .  o* 

*A8Buredfy. '  A  lyric  poet,  if  he  have  art,  dr  rather  nature 
enough  in  hun,  to  yAad  himself  into^  the  Mves  imd  the  sotds  of 
the  people,  reigns  as  no  Alexander,  no  OeesaT)  no  Sulla  ever 
did  yet.  A  statesman  rules— ^ay^  for  a'  lifetime  ^  but  it  is  only 
the  poet  whose  sceptre  stretches  over  generations  unborn.  But 
good-day  to  you— or  rather  good-night.  I  have  no  business 
to  weary  you  with  words,  if  I  do  not  give  you  music.* 

*  But  will  you  not  give  us  both  ?  V  . ,  , 

'  *  No,*  he  answered  abruptly,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  wo- 
xfi^n  of  the  group,  he  turned  with  a  rapid  movement  and  went 
within.  The  memory  was  keen  in  him  of  the  day  when  he  had 
played  to  the  little  child  that  had  dropped  her  lilies  and  forget- 
me-nots  to  listen;  * 

She  who  once — so  long  ago! — ^had  been  that  child,  happy  in 
her  floral  wealth,  let  him  go  from  her  in  silenee,  with  only-a 
courteous  gesture  of  farewell.  Conscience  was  not  dead  in 
her,  but  it  was  numb,  vacillating,  bewildered  5  it  allowed  her* 

gassively  to  accept  the  tacit  ;8acnfice  made  to  her ;  it  allowed 
er  to  acquiesce  in  his  acceptance*  of  her  abandotim^it,  in  his 
self-negation  for  her  sake. 

.  Yet  she  felt  debased,  unworthy,  a  coward  to  the  core ;  she 
started  like  a  guilty  creature  when  her  host  addressed  her  a» 
th^  rode  away  &om  the  tavern  porch,  whose  golden  sunflowers 
the  evening  sun  was  just .  commencing  to  redden  into  stars  of 
fire. 

'A  strange  chtiracter,  this'  man?*  he  said  to  her.  'A 
genius,  no  doubt ;  but  a  genius  wasted.' 

*  No  doubt,*  she  answeied,  miik  a  certain  contemptuous  satire, 
in  which  her  own  emotions  found  alike  mask  and  tefuge.  '  He 
makes  no  money  by  it.' 

*  That  was  not  my  meaning,*  replied  Estmere,  annoyed  at 
the  misconstruction.  *  It  is  not  for  gold  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gences labour  in  any  age.  But  talents  thrown  away  upon  at 
wine-shop  audience  are  still  less  profitably  employed  than 
irram)ed  in  the  napkin  of  the  parable.' 

*  l^e  wine-shop  audience  feels  I '  she  answered,  with  that 
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cftrionfil  ironic  scoff  at  tbe  patrioiaEi  osier  whieb  would  now 
and  then  break  out  in  ber,  and  seem  to  show  8ome  latent 
tbougb  repelled  sympatby  witb  the  bohemianism  of  another 
class.  ^  Can  we  say  so  much  for  the  vapid  circle  of  a  palace 
drawing-room,  murmuring  scientific  jargon,  and  tapping  &int 
applause  with  fans  and  gloves  9*       . 

'  I  think  we  may,  sometimes/  said  Estmere  coldly.  '  I  can- 
not myself  perceive  why  educated  faculties  in  tbe  admirer  make 
discnminative  admir^ion  less  honooraUe  to  its  object  th9n  a 
clown's  grin,  or  a  milkmaid's  tears.  It  is  the  cant  of  the  a^e 
to  presuppose  the  monopoly  of  attsympj(tbie&by  the  uncultured*, 
dasses ;  now,  I  beUeve  thaJb  there  are  no  classes  more  uttetiy 
unsympathetic  on  the  earth.  Sympathy  has  its  birth  in  thi^i 
mind  yet  more  than,  in  the  heart.  The  sympathy  of  the  boor 
is  restricted  to  his  own  hearth ;  it  ia  only  the  sympathy  of  the 
scholar  that  extends  to  things  totally  opposed,  and  persons  en- 
tirely alien,  to  liim/  .  .  '         . 

'Yet  iiiere  are  scholars  who,  if  they  climb  the  ice  mountain 
of  their  own  ambition,  care  not  whom  the  avaJanches  slay  in* 
tiie  villages  below.'      •  ;;  - 

*  Well>  that  is  not  a  worse,  it  is  to  an  extent  a  higher,  form, 
of  egotism  than  the  peasant's,  who,  if  his  own  hayrick  be  not, 
in  flames,  cares  not  wnat  torch  of  war  desolates  the  neighbour- 
ing plain.     But  can  you  tell  me  no  more  of  this  man  Triootrin  ft 
Tricotrinlitisnotaname.* 

'I  have  never  known  him  go  by  any  oi^er*    No,  I  can  tell 
you  very  little  of  him*    He  is  a  logogriph,  wfaoae  leading  word 
I  have  never  guessed.' 
V  *  Yet  he  saved- ycnir  life,  it:appearaf  *   ...>..  s    ;a^j.;i.  f.    >  ,    1 

*  "That  is^  a  sarcastii !  He.savtd  laif  life  cerii&tfy  ;•  but  I- wm»> 
an  in&it,  I  have  no  secoUadion  of;  1^  ictfcumstanoie ;  I  haM 
merely  heard  of. it-H-V  *m' ;/  •  v-'-^.*^- ^/ -,  .^.-^..      ^,  _     /  *• 

'  And  you  know  nothing  of  liim  ? — I  mean  of  his  antdde^ents^ 
his 'modes  of  life,  hia  pursuits^  ef  whi^t  tfirst  made  liiiti  the  Bo- 
hemian and  the  eccentricity  that  he  is  now  ? '  j^>      .  i 

M  have  no  idea ;.  Ihavenever  bad  any  means  of  asoertaining. 
I  know  that  tiie  Due  d^  lAA  held-him  in  iagh  esteem  for  sQm0 
great  service  rendoed  in*  an  insiiiveeibn  r  I.know  ,tbitt  he  m.A 
jfiam  of  infinite  wit^  infinite  resonroea^infii^tanobiHtyAf&Qla)^ 
— ^that  IB  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  I  greatly  doubt,  also 
if  any  one's  influence  is  greater.  He  is  ''  Tncotrin,"  the 
people  say.  Both  he  and  they  seem  to  consider  all  uttered  iu. 
that  word  which  you  find  so  singular.' 

^  I  find  it  singular  becauae  ii)  ia  sa  evidently  but  a  psesdo- 
ttym— ' 
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*  I  never  thought  of  it  as  such.  There  are  strange  names 
among  the  French  has  peuple* 

*  Bat  that  man  does  not  belong  to  the  has  peuple  of  any 
nation.' 

'  By  his  look — no.  Yet  I  never  heard  anything  that  sug- 
gested his  belonging  to  any  other  grade  than  that  which  he 
lussames;  although — ' 

'Although  what P' 

'  Although — ^is  not  his  tenderness  for  the  people  rather  that 

one  who  has  voluntarilv  associated  himself  with  them  than 
iAat  of  one  who  naturally  belongs  to  them  ? ' 

*  This  was  my  own  thought.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
leam  something  of  him  P ' 

'  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  imagine  no  one  would  more  acutely 
resent  any  attempt  to  penetrate  his  past.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly^  for  the  first  time  losing  the  easy  and 
negligent  self-possession  she  had  preserved  throx^out  the  con- 
versation. She  felt  an  intense  anxiety  to  divert  his  thoughts 
(rom  the  subject,  and  his  inquiries  from  the  fortunes,  of  Trico- 
trin ;  and  she  allowed  her  anxiety  to  overcome  the  tact  and 
facility  of  her  assumed  indifference.  To  penetrate  his  past  was 
to  penetrate  hers. 

He  perceived  that  restless  fear,  but  he  said  nothing  of  it. 
He  accepted  her  words  in  their  surface-meaning,  and  assented 
to  them. 

*  Those  men,'  he  added,  *  who  fling  away  great  gifts  in  gipsy- 
camps,  and  dash  their  Castilian  water  with  pothouse  drinks, 
are  usually  the  heroes  of  adventures  as  amusing  as,  but  not 
more  reputable  than,  those  of  Gil  Bias;  and  though  they 
censure  the  world  and  laugh  at  mankind,  they  have  generally 
first  been  shown  a  jail  by  the  one  and  the  door  by  l£e  other. 
^  A  great  Character !  *'  says  Society ;  when  it  means — *'  a  great 
Scamp!"' 

A  hot  fiusb  of  colour  passed  over  the  fiumess  of  her  face ; 
her  teeth  set. 

'Tou  love  to  turn  an  epigram,  Lord  Estmere;  and  cfve 
little  what  you  sacrifice  to  its  points.  Look  in  the  &ce  of  that 
man  we  have  left,  and  sav-— 'you  who  pride  yourself  on  your 
knowledge  of  men — ^whether  any  sinsle  thing  of  shame,  or  of 
crime,  or  of  dish<Miour,  could  go  with  the  features  you  see, 
with  the  bearing  that  defies  you  with  the  lion's  regard  that 
meets  your  own ! ' 

He  bowed  his  head. 

*  This  person  is  fortunate  in  his  interest  for  you — ^proud  in 
is  defender.' 
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Then  silence  ensued  between  them ;  and  lasted  until  they 
rode  up  to  the  doors  of  ViUiers. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

*  I  HATE  lied  to  him  I '  she  thought,  dropping  her  head  on 
her  hands  when  she  reached  her  own  chambers.  She  had  been 
ashamed  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  of  the  sin  of  cowardice,  but 
she  was  far  more  bitterly  ashamed  of  the  sin  of  falsehood, — ^be- 
cause tins  last  sin  was  against  the  man  in  whose  sight  she 
desired  not  to  have  only  the  sembl^ice,  but  the  reality,  of  per- 
fect truth,  and  purity,  and  honour. 

She  had  said  no  absolute  word  of  untruth  to  him,  perhaps ; 
it  was  true  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  the  (me  of  whom  they  had  spoken.  While  protected 
by  Tricotrin  she  had  been  too  young  to  question  the  life  that 
seemed  almost  divine  in  her  eyes ;  since  she  had  quitted  him 
the  memory  of  it  had  been  blotted  out  by  a  thousand  more 
yiyid  interests  and  more  selfish  pursuits.  It  was  true  she 
knew  nothing— never  had  asked  aught— of  this  fate  which  from 
her  childhood  upward  had  been  too  familiar  in  her  eyes  to  have 
any  aspect  of  strangeness  or  of  mystery. 

She  bad  adhered  to  the  letter  c^  the  truth,  but  that  was  all. 
In  spirit,  in  effect,  in  nuipose,  she  had  lied  to  Estmere ;  lied  to 
the  man  whose  regard  pierced  the  coldness  and  the  vanity  dT 
her  life,  as  the  sun's  rays  of  the  mature  year  pierce  the  snows 
and  the  ice  of  the  mountain-peaks,  and  who  called  the  long- 
buried  beauties  of  her  gentler  nature  into  fresh  existence,  as 
those  rays  recall  to  blossom  the  crocus,  and  the  gentian,  and 
the  edelweiss. 

Her  sin  against  him,  as  weighed  with  her  sin  against  the 
o&er,  was  as  a  grain  of  wheat  beside  a  millstone ;  yet  the  Ufe- 
kme  guilt  had  leit  her  without  remOTse,  without  regret,  almost 
without  moral  consdousness  of  it ;  the  ^ilt  of  the  evasion,  the 
concealment,  made  her  feel  covered  wuh  shame,  and  for  ever 
without  fitness  for  him. 

He  had  no  right  to  her  confidence ;  fihe  owed  him  no  alle-* 
fiance;  he  had  no  title  to  search  out  her  past;  but  these  soph- 
isms availed  nothing  to  reconcile  her  with  herself. 

In  that  moment  she  was  utterly  base  in  her  own  judgment  i 
■he  had  lost  dignity,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and  even  courage ; 
■be  had  been  a  coward  I    There  wa^  noUiing  viler  or  lower  iii 
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h«r  etteem ;  and  in  that  one  Hour  she  saw  down  into  the  depths 
of  her  own  hearty  and  saw  there  weakness  and  worthlessness, 
that  made  the  haughty  Duchess,  who  exercised  so  superb  a 
power  oyer  the  souls  of  men«  immeasurably  beneath  the  child 
that  had  learned  her  simple  lessons  of  loyalty  and  justice  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  peasant  woman* 

*  I  cannot  deceive  him  !  *  she  thought ;  '  and  yet  he  must 
never — he  shall  never — ^knpw ! ' 

A  more  poignant  shame  than  even  that  of  £alsebood  smote 
her  as  she  mused  thus ;  a  shame  tiiat  made  her  jrefM]y  to  tear 
her  very  I^eart  out  of  her  living  body, — the  shame  that  she 
gave  her  love  to  a  man  who  had  never  utieved  to  her  iweword 
of  passion  or  of  tenderness.  ^ 

*  I  fascinate  him, — ^I  perplex  him^ — ^I  gain  hds  a^amre, — ^I 
excite  his  scorn, — ^I  force  his  admiration ;  but  are;any  of  those 
love  P '  she  thought,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  souL 

And  her  head  san^  and  her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears,  and 
her  life  ached  with  vain  vague  longing. 

7^en  the  imperious  coquetry  in  her  rose,  and  she  looked  at 
Her  own  face;  and  her  eyes  flashed,  her  mouth  laughed  in 
proud  resolve  and  consciousness  of  pow^.  i  .. 

'  He  shall  love  me ! '  sh^  said,  halt  aloud*  in  het  closed  teeth : 
it  was  jas  much  a  menace  a9  a  vow.  She  had  said  it  often  when 
Wt  vanity  alone  had  been  involved  in  its  realisation ;  she  said 
it  now  with  all  her  soul  set  npon.ita  fruition.  •  She  drove  aside 
jier  repentance,  her  self-condemnatiou,  her  sickening  sense  of 
danger  and  of  error,  and  summoned  her  women  about  her^  and 
gave  herself  intp  tiieir  hands,  and  bad  the  gold  powder  scattered 
over  tresses ,  bijght^  than  itaelfr  and  i^Msamer  laoeai  cast  over 
beauty  wl^^^^ey]  half >  Yml^d  oxdy  wholly  taeohacutof  rand 
th^  diamonds  girdle  a  tditm  fit  for  the  cestus  of  Yenvi^  a^id  a 
single  scarlet  flower  set  to  glow  against  the  whitenasi  oL  h6i 

^Ke^^^U  loi^nnel'  she  tbou^i^M  tbeglflneed^ai^iheimiiy 
|X)r|(  fare  she  swj^t  from  her  <^iDbfl08>  /  vQlttptaonsly  ■  lovely  mi 
any  gQd4^  0^t  erer  phased  through,  tbe  11019^  QatoitoJumnil 
the  .o^eamfi  of  pof^  or  of  painter. 

But  Estmere  never  had  feared  her  as  he  feailsd  herlMMnDdua 
gii^6|J^^ti|iti»ieatii}g  9hiMmi»  thait  night,  r       a  >  x    >;fi  ^jA 

It  was^the  scarlet  floireD^fipaffidon,  0f  pridd^^of  vict^7,fl!C 
delirium,  that  glowed  wUhiftihcBr  jNreast,T^BO*  iiie<iAiliite/flower 
of  purity  and  of  truth.  ^  i 

The  one  had  already  beti::ayed  Mm;  the  other  he  had 
sought  as  the  knight  sought  Yolande  with  the  Yellow  Hai]>-« 
in  vain. 
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SUll  he  lo¥ed  her,  though  he  withheld  tiie  knowledge,  of  hn 
subjection  from  her;  though  he  reeisted,  and  8conied»  And 
feared  the  emotion  thai;  possessed  him.  He  coneealed  it  ^fu* 
louflly,  because  he  mistrusted  her, — mistrusted  that  shemighi 
fiN)l  nun  as  she  fooled  all  men ;  that  she  had  dangea?,  and  eyil, 
and  cruelty  in  her,  as  have  all  things  dominated  by  vanity. 

Also,  he  mistrusted  himself.  He  was  no  longer  young;, 
with  tlus  boy's  play  of  love  he  had  naught  to  do,  since  it  had 
dealt  hkn  back  the  gray  ashes  of  a  desolated  honour,  in  return* 
fi>r  his  fsdr  gold  of  iniHti.  It  seemed  to  him  as  a  madman's 
felly  to  suppose  that  he  alone  could  sueceed,  where  all  others 
had  failed,  m  awakening  tenderness  and  fealty  from  such,  a 
woman  aa  this.    He  Lad  distrust  of  her,  distrust  of  himself. 

The  proud  noble  could  not  sue  to.be  ngeeted;  the  grave 
■tatesman  .could  not  bend  his  nook  in^  an  unvalued'  homage ; 
the  superb  gentleman  could  not  stoop  in  vam^  and  give  him* 
■df  to  the  gay  languid  disdain  of  a  successful  and  sated 
eoqi^tte. 

He  loved  her  with  a  passion  only  stronger  and  deeper  for  its 
suppression;  but  stili  jstronger  that  itself  were  his  feaca  of 
hers,  and  his  owa  self-respect.  He  would  not  give  up  hi»  hon- 
our for  her  wanton  play,  his  dignity  fcnr  her -captious  triumph. 

Moreover,  a  certain  vague  but  painful  suspicion  had.  arisen 
in  him  with  the  Totioence  that  he  had  noted  in  her  on  the  sub- 

t  of  that  tavern*musician  whom. she  defended,  yeti&^nored^ 

o  single  trace  of  embarrassment  and  of  reluctance  ^t  she 
had  displayed  had  been  lost  upon  him.  He  perceived  that 
there  was  here  some  memory  or  some  circumstance  that  sher 
desired  to  thrust  away ;  some  bond  between  her  and  this  wan- 
derer that  she  wished  unrevealed,  undivined. .  His  own  mind 
was  too  lofby,  his  own  thoughts  toa  noble,  for  any  coarse  or 
base  suggestion  to  present  itself  to .  him  as  the  reason  of  this.-. 
stlQ  the  fiEmcy> — ^for  it  was  scarcely  more— haunted  and  trou-' 
bled  him. 

He  k>ved  her  f  hence  he  would  have  had  her  life  stainless  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  open  before  him  as  the  leaves  of  a.  book* 
And  he  felt  instinctively  that  it  never  would  be  thus. 
^  Ere  he  had  met  her,  she  had  lived  through  many  seasons  of 
victory,  of  brilliancy^  of  luxury^  of  cekbriiy ;  in  them  how 
many  dead  passions^  dead  joys,  dead  j>leasure8,  dead  pains, 
mifffat  lie  of  which  he  could  never  know  r  Tliey  said  that  she 
had  never  loved;  but  who  could  tellE  who.could.be  certain 
that  her  scorn  for  all  her  facile  conquests,  might  not  be.borVi 
fiNim  some  secret  and  silent  emotioi>  of  which  she  wasaslhamed/ 
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Bome  impulfie  that  could  not  be  indulged  ■without  delegation 
from  her  code,  degradation  to  her  rank  P  This  well  might  be, 
without  shame  to  her ;  this  stranger  might  hold  the  clue  to 
whatsoever  the  secret  was,  might  even  have  been  the  object  of 
such  an  attachment.  Thus  he  mused  in  the  self-torture  with 
which  the  wisest  torments  himself  whrai  once  the  love  of 
woman  has  entered  into  him. 

He  was  riding  slowly  through  the  outlying  woods  of  his 
estate,  in  the  freshness  <^  the  very  early  day.  Some  foreai^ 
question  had  needed  his  presence  there,  and  he  had  been  glad 
of  the  stillness,  the  lonelmess,  the  freedom  from  his  duties  tJi 
a  host. 

^  What  he  would  have  given  for  youth ! '  he  thought,  ^for 
theyears  of  his  son's  youth  i ' 

That  futile  desire  had  never  touched  his  life  before ;  it  was 
spent  in  grave  ambitions,  high  pursuits,  fair  fame;  it  was  toa 
lofty  for  envy,  too  serene  for  regret ;  it  was  only  now,  whest 
the  weakness  of  passion  undermined  it,  that  he  felt,  with  a 
restless  weariness,  sorrow  for  the  many  years  that  had  slipped 
by  and  never  brought  him  a  joy ;  desire  for  the  glow  and  glory 
of  the  hopes  which^  with  him,  had  died  out  so  long  ago, 
crushed  like  bruised  asphodels  in  the  white  &lse  hand  of  a 
woman. 

A  sigh  escaped  him,  a  quick,  low,  impatient  sigh  of  pain : 
had  he  dwelt  m  peace  through  all  these  many  seasons  only  to 
foil  before  this  sorceress  at  the  last ! 

He  started,  as  in  answer  to  that  sigh  a  voice  challenged 
him  in  what  he  had  believed  to  be  so  perfect  and  profound  a 
solitude. 

'  You  are  weary.  Earl  Eustace,  and  on  a  midsummer  mom* 
ingtool  For  shame  1  Ahl  the  grass-wreaths  of  the  Scipii 
and  the  Julii  were  searer  in  all  their  honour  than  the  freish 
Campagna  grasses  that  boy  poets  Wove  for  Ns&via^s  or  for 
Flora's  hair.    It  is  so  to  this  day,  is  it  not  P ' 

Estmere  checked  hia  horse,  and  glanced  around  in  the  sun- 
lightened  woods. 

Beside  him,  knee-deep  in  flowers  and  ferns,  with  a  wounded. 
quail  in  his  right  hand,  stood  Tricotrin,  under  a  group  of  pines» 
from  whose  boughs  Mistigri  was  swinging. 

'  I  have  been  bathing  in  one  of  your  pools,'  pursued  his  tres* 
passer,  whose  hair  and  beard  still  glistened  with  water-drops. 
*  A  little  man-forgotten  lake  there,  under  the  trees,  that  no 
ereature  ever  sees  save  the  water-fowL  You  bathe  in  a  dainty 
marble  batht  with  a  fresco  of  Leda  <m  the  wallsy  I  beliaveL. 
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Bah !  mjr  teals'  and  widgeons'  and  wild  swans'  Jordan  is  fai 
better.* 

Estmere  did  not  answer  bim  at  once ;  surprise  at  bis  pre- 
sence tbere,  annoyance  at  tbe  aadacious  freedom  of  tbe  ad- 
dress, and  the  latent  attraction  thai;  this  man  possessed  for 
him,  all  holding  him  silent.  He  had  desired  to  meet  with  Tri- 
cotrin  again;  but  he  Was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  uncere- 
monious a  greeting. 

'  Gk)od-da7  to  jou/  he  said  at  length,  with  that  cold  and 
gentle  courtesy  which  marked,  far  more  definitely  than  other 
*  men's  insolence,  the  differences  of  rank.  *  You  bare  a  bird 
there— is  it  dead  P ' 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his  eyes,  touchiiig  tbe 
little  qoail  softly. 

'  You  think  I  look  Ukea  poacher  ?  No ;  the  thing  is  living ; 
but  I  found  it  with  its  wing  broken — ^by  a  blow  from  a  stick 
or  a  stone,  most  likely  i  and  I  shaU  keep  it  with  me  and  cure 
it.  '*  JSVatres  mei*^  sud  Eran9ois  d'Assisse  to  the  birds.  He 
was  a  bold  man  to  claim  brotherhood  with  the  innocents.  And 
he  talked  to  them — ^the  fool ! — ^instead  of  listening.  What 
presumption !  * 

*  You  are  fond  of  birds  and  animals  P  You  are  a  naturalist  ?  * 

*  God  be  praised,  no !  I  am  fond  of  them,  yes.  How  honest 
they  are,  how  tender,  how  grateftd !  They  do  not  take  your 
benefits  as  so  many  reasons  why  they  should  cut  your  throat 
lest  you  should  ever  claim  a  debt  ag^nst  them,  which  men  are 
apt  to  do.  But  a  naturalist !  A  man  who  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  making  all  creation  groan,  if  he  can  tickle  his  own 
vaniinr  with  one  straw  of  knowled^ ;  who  will  give  the  tortures 
of  hell  to  the  dumb  meek  brutes,  if  so  be  that  thereby  he  may 
^tun  some  scrap  of  false  science,  which  the  future  will  laugh 
at  as  the  present  now  laughs  at  Aristotle.  No !  For  what  do 
you  take  me  P' 

*  For  what  do  you  bid  me  to  take  you  P  ' 

He  asked  the  question  on  an  impulse.  He  ardently  desired 
to  learn  somethii^,  were  it  ever  so  little,  of  this  wandering  life, 
that  was  the  entire  antithesis  of  his  own. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  again  at  him  with  their  amused  and 
sunny  irony. 

'  Bather  tell  me  what  you  select  for  me.  I  am  three  abomi- 
nations in  your  sight,  I  fancy :  a  cosmopolitan,  a  democrat,  and 
a  vagabond!,  eh  ? ' 

*  Surely  the  cosmopolitan  is  a  man  of  too  high  powers  anj 
gifts  to  be  fitly  associated  in  designation  with  the  other  tw« 
appellatives  P ' 
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*  Fooh !  What  is  there  to  object  to  in  the  other  two,  pthff 
Dayid,  Mithridates,  Artaxerxes,  Nezahualcoytl,  Yiriathun 
Bcores  of  great  kings,  were  vagftbonds  and  wanaerers  in  theur 
novitiates ;  and  as  for  democrats — w^,  one  may  have  worse 
company,  I  fancy,  than  Bnzot,  Yergniaud,  Milton,  Hampden, 
and  all  their  like,  stretching  up  to  Cains  j&racchus.  Not  that 
I  altogel^er  hold  with  him  for  his  bribeSy  his  ranoonur*  his  com 
proletoriat,  and  other  such  matters.' 

'  Ton  cite  honourable  names,'  answered  Estmere  with  a  smile, 
onconBciously  fklling  into  his  companion'^  yein  of  speech.  '  You 
fbrget  that,  for  the  few  kings  errant,  thero  are  a  milliooi  of 
thieves  and  gipsies,  and  that  for  one  G-racchus  we  get  a  CinAa^ 
a  Critolaus,  a  Glaucius,  more  or  les^  miseimbly  repeated  a  tliou- 
sand  times  in  every  nation.' 

'  Ay ;  as  for  one  Drusus,  one  Scipio,  one  Sempronius,  and  one 
Bstmere,  to  whom  ^  nobility  is  olnigation,"  t^re  are  a  million 
pretty  patricians  who  play  at  a  paper-tyrannis,  and  disgrace  the 
order  while  they  ape  the  ways  of  the  great  Eupatrids.  But  I 
do  not  see  myself  that  the  digni^  of  the  origin^  type  is  harmed 
because  it  is  unworthify  imitated.  For  the  real  patina  of  a  tnie 
Oorreggio  you  get  the  false  glaze  of  ten  thousand  copies  from 
the  s<3iools;  but  that  does  not  change  the  true  Gorreggio^s 
value.' 

Estmere  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute  to 
himself,  which  he  saw  was  no  lip  service!,  but  the  offspring  of  a 
cordial  sincerity,  while  increased  surprise  came  on  him.  This 
man,  with  a  democrat's  codes,  had  none  of  the  democrat's  blind 
class-hatred. 

^  You  hav^  a  silver  tonraie,'  he  said,  resting  his  eyes  oti  his 
dofmpaitito  in  grave  specumtion.  '  You  yourself  I  believe,  with 
fdl  your  professions  of  lawlessness,  admit  that  ^^  humanity  is 
obligation,"  a  law  still  inove  stringent  and  far  more  wide-spread- 
ing. I  was  present  when  the  Paris  crowd  worshipped  you  for 
your  noble  rescue  of  the  stone-mason  £rom  tiie  dead  well.' ' 

Trtcotrin  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  an  ettifbar- 
rassed  lau^h.  He  hated  such  thiiigs  as  these  in  his  life  to  be 
known  or  DC  quoted. 

'  Priiaw !  what  was  that  r  he  eried  lightty.-  '  I  did  not  get 
even  a  sprain.  To  those  poor,  sickly,  effeminate,  dty-me^vnad 
Parimans,  who  scarce  ever  stir  outside  their  barrier-walls,  it 
might  look  a  great  feat ;  but  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
mountaineering,  to  any  one  who  as  hung  by  a  liope  over  an 
Alpine  precipice,  the  mere  going  down  into  a  well  was  nothing 
•tall.' 

Bstmeie  smiled. 
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Tou  may  nnderraliie  the  action ;  no  one  else  is  Ukelj  to  do 
BO.  It  was  a  very  splendid  result  of  sneh  a  nmon  of  courage  anii 
Coolness  as  we  do  not  very  often  find  1  and  it  was  a  great  self- 
devotion  also.* 

'  Self-deTOtion !  Fof  I  not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  death  such  a  ter- 
rible thing  that  we  are  such  wonderful  heroes  for  risking  it  P  I 
am  pagan  enough  to  deem  it  no  such  awful  visitant.  B j  the 
way,  it  is  a  sufficiently  droll  affair  that  Christianity,  whica  pro- 
fesses itself  so  sure  of  the  justice  of  Bifinejudgments  and  of  Ito 
possession  of  an  eternal  Herea^r,  should  be  the  one  religion 
whose  followers  have  most  assiduously  dressed  up  Death  as  a 
King  of  TerroM.    Anomidous,  assurecUy^' 

Estm^^  d^  regarded  him  with  earnest  mterest,  paymg  Ht- 
tle  heed  to  what  he  uttered^  so  intent  was  he  himself  in  sp^ula- 
tion  as  to  what  this  wanderer  could  poissifoly  be. 

'  It  was  certainly  you,^  he  said  at  length,  *  whom  I  met,  not 
very  long  since,  in  L^'  atelier,  and  who  remind^  me  of  vaj 
haying  once  purchased  the  Attavante  ?' 

*  Yes ;  it  was  I.' 

^  L^lis  spoke  of  you  ta  me  with  the  deepest  attachment^  and 
told  me  the  tale  01  that  littde  black  ^miliar  whidi  swings  yoii- 
der.    Yours  is  a  peculiar  name.' 

Tricotrin's  e^es  laughed  a  little. 

'  Is  it  ?    It  16  a  simple  one  enough.*  '  ^ 

*  Of  what  part  of  the  coTOitry,  may  I  ask  P*  i 

*  A  cosmopolitan  has  no  country.' 

*  But  even  a  cosmopolitan  must  naye  parentage^^Ause — ^birth- 
place P' 

^MustheP    Well,  a  bohemiannfifed  have  none  of  the  three. 

He  is  a  gi^dat  deal  freer  than  his  prototypes,  the  gipsies ;  fer 

they  are  the  slaves  of  tribe-law  and  blood-influ^ice.  [  Like 

Micha  Hall,  of  Mam  Tor,  he  can  write  on  histombi^ne, "if, 

indeed,  he  care  for  one : 

"Quid  eram,  ndsoitis ; 
'Quid  ram,  nesoitiB; 
UhL  abii,  nesoitis.  .  ^ 

Valetel' 

Estmere  smiled  at  the  epitaph ;  and  felt  himself  compelled  to 
admit  the  hint  to  discontinue  his  inquiries.  He  turn  iio  another 
subject.  '  •  '   > 

'  The  Bante  had  been  long  youm  P* 

*  Y«s. ; .  Why  do  you  ask  P 

*  Only  to  know  if  you  have  regretted  its  loes.^ 

*  I  neyer  regret  any  thing,    "miat  ie  the  use  P' 
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I  merely  meant,  that— it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  reston 
tt  to  you  if  you  would  permit  me  P' 

'  I  never  take  gifts.  I  thank  you  for  your  intention,  all  the 
iame.* 

*  Well — ^will  you  purchase  it,  then>  by  allowing  the  ch&teau 
to  hear  that  music  which  you  bestow  so  layishly  on  the  tayemP' 

*  No,'  said  Tricotrin,  more  briefly  still.  *I  do  not  play  for 
any  wage,  nor  in  any  chateaux.  I  play  when  the  spirit  moves 
me ;  not  when  men  dictate/ 

>    '  That  is  the  waywardness  of  all  genius/  thought  Estmere^ 
as  he  answered  aloud, 

*  It  is  our  misfortune  that  you  are  so  antagonistic  to  the 
ch&teaux ;  and — ^you  surely  find  no  debtor  such  an  ingrate,  no 
mast^  such  a  tyrant,  as  the  People  P ' 

'Perhaps.  But,  rather  I  find  it  a  dog,  that  bullies  and 
tears  where  it  is  feared,  but  may  be  made  faithful  by  genuine 
courage  and  strict  justice  shown  to  it.' 

'  The  experience  of  the  musician,  then,  must  be  much  more 
fortunate  than  the  experience  of  the  statesman.' 

*  Why,  yes.  It  is  ungrateful  to  great  men,  I  grant ;  but  it 
has  the  irritation  of  its  own  vague  sense  that  it  is  but  their 
tool,  their  ladder,  their  grappling-iron,  to  excuse  it.  Still — ^I 
know  well  what  you  mean ;  the  man  who  works  for  mankind 
works  for  a  taskmaster,  who  makes  bitter  every  hour  of  his 
life  only  to  forget  him  with  the  instant  of  his  death ;  he  is 
ever  roUing  the  stone  of  human  nature  upward  toward  purer 
heights,  to  see  it  recoil  and  rush  down  into  darkness  and 
bloodshed.    I  know — ' 

Estmere's  eves  still  dwelt  on  him  with  keen,  grave  study. 
The  desire  he  nad  to  become  acquainted  with  this  man's  past* 
and  present,  overcame  the  reluctance  in  him  to  betray  what 
might  seem  curiosity  or  intrusion. 

'  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me,'  he  said,  with  a  certain  hesi-  : 
tation — *  tell  me  without  epigram  or  argument,  simply  how  it 
arrives  that  a  man  of  your  talents  and  culture — as  they  appear 
to  me — occupies  with  content  a  position  where  the  world  can 
so  little  perceive  those  powers,  or  offer  them  their  due  honours 
ondawarafrP' 

^  You  wish  to  know  ihat^* 

The  question  was  rapid  and  stem :  a  look  of  impatience,  of 
anger,  of  contempt,  swept  stormily  over  his  features ;  but  its 
duration  was  brief,  his  careless  serenity  returned  again,  as  he 
answered  with  a  laugh, 

'Is  there  aught  so  wonderful  that  a  man  likes  fais  li 
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HkM  to  Zander  at  kis  ease,  likes  to  get  riddance  of  the  tram- 
vMs  of  a  milisation  which,  in  multiplying  wants  and  desires, 
has  multiplied  envy  and  greed  P* 

"  'That  is  the  yagraii!;'s  excuse  for  preferring  Ucense  to  Inw, 
and  theft  to  honest  labour,*  said  Estmere  coldly.  His  inherent 
distrust  of  a  *  character'  began  to  revive. 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Pardie  I  so  it  is,  poor  simpleton.  If  he  do  not  know  that 
he  who  enters  into  crime  subscribes  subservience  to  the 
weightiest  bondage  on  earth,  it  is  because  his  ignorance  is  ar 
strong  as  his  lusts.  And  who  teaches  him  otherwise?  H< 
bdiolds  so  maOT  successful  sins  throned  on  high  and  rolling  in 
their  chariots ! 

'  To  accuse  the  world  of  dishonesty  is  always  the  outlaw's 
d^ence  of  his  own  stolen  goods/  answered  Estmere,  in  hii^ 
chillest  tones.  'But  I  started  no  general  proposition.  I 
aaked  you  a  personal — perhaps  a  too  curious — question.  I 
may  seem  rude,  I  have  no  .title  to  ask  an  answer;  nevertiieless, 
I  must  repeat^  it  is  impossible. for  me  to  reconcile  the  great 
gifts  you  undoubtedly  possess  with  the  career  you  are  content 
to  pursue.' 

Tricofcrin's  eloqu^it  eyes  changed  their  expression  many 
times  through  the  few  s^iteuces.  As  they  wer^  concludedfj 
his  r^ard  grew  graver,  though  in  it  there  still  laughed  the  de- 
licate, fine  iron  V  of  his  careless  scorn. 

*  Well — I  will  answer  you,  though  I  would  not  any  one  else. 
TeU  me  first,  though,  wluit  it  i$  you  find  so  repreHensiblo  in 
my  career  ?  Is  it  my  consorting  with  a  little  animal  who  bears 
too  close  token  of'  ms  relation^ip  to  us  to  be  an  agreeable 
object  of  contemplation  to  man  P — ^is  it  because  there  is  only 
virtue  in  your  velvety  and  gross  guilt  in  my  linei;!  blouse  P — is 
it  the  teUing  of  plain  truths,  the  calling  of  things  simply  by 
their  names,  a  sm  that  blackened  SSla's  name  fur  more  than 
the  blood  that  he  shed  P — ^is  it  because  I  play  to  those  who 
want  amusement  instead  of  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  p  It 
is  all  these^  I  suppose ;  but  whi^  else  P' 

'  Simply — ^that  having  genius  you  do  not  care  to  be  worthv 
of  it,  and  to  worthily  bestow  it.  An  insolent  an^wer^  ypu  will 
ssy ;  but  you  have  demanded  my  opinion.' 

./  Certainly.    Well — ^let  us,  see.     What  is  bestowing  it  wor- 
thily P    I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

'  Once  there  were  three  handmaidens  of  Krishna's ;  invisir 
ble,  of  course^  to  the  world  of  men.  They  begged  of  Krishna, 
toe  day,  to  test  their  wisdom,  and  Krishna  gave  them  three 

2  e 
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dt*op8  of  £dw.  It  was  in  the  season  of  drought, — and  he  \mim 
them  go  and  bestow  them  where  each  deemed  best  in  tiie 
Torld. 

*  NoW  otie  flew  earthward,  and  saw  a  king's  fountain  leaping 
and  shiniilg  in  the  sun ;  the  people  died  of  thirst,  and  the 
fields  and  the  plains  were  cracked  with  heat,  but  the  king's 
fountain  was  siiU  fed  and  played  on.  So  she  thought,  *^  Surely, 
my  dew  will  best  fall  where  such  glorious  water  dances  P" — 
and  she  shook  the  drop  into  the  torrent.  > 

*The  second  hovered  over  the  sea,  and  saw  the  Indian 
yysterS  lying  under  the  waves,  among  the  sea-weed  and  the 
eoral.  'rhen  she  thought,  '*  A  rain-drop  that  falls  in  an  oyster's 
shell  becomes  a  pearl ;  it  may  bring  riches  untold  to  man,  and 
shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  RM>ni»*ch.  Surely  it  is  best  bestowed 
Where  it  trill  change  to  a  jewel?" — and  she  shook  the  dew 
into  the  open  mouth  of  a  shell.  • 

'  Th^  third  had  scarcely  hovered  a  moment  over  the  parched 
white  lands,  ^re  she  beheld  a  little,  helpless,  brown  bird  dying 
of  thirst  upon  the  sand,  its  bti^t  eyes  glaased,  its  life  going  out 
in  tortare.  Then  she  thought^  *^  Surely  my  gift  will  be  best 
given  in  succour  to  the  first  and  lowliest  thing  I  see  in  pain  P"*-* 
and  she  shook  the  dew-drop  down  into  the  silent  throat  of  the 
bird,  that  fluttered,  and  arose,  and  was  strengthened* 

'Then  Krishnii  Said  that  she  alone  had  bestowed  her  power 
wisely ;  and  he  bade  her  take  the  tidings  of  rain  to  the  aching 
earth,  and  the  earth  rejoiced  exi^eedingly.  Genius  is  the  morn- 
ing dew  that  keeps  the  world  &om  perishing  in  drought.  Can 
you  read  my  parable  ?' 

Estmere  bowed  his  head ;  touched  and  rebuked  by  the  poetic 
reproach. 

'  I  do ;— ^forgive  me  that  I  venttired  to  pass  judgment  on 
you.'  . 

*  I  forgive  r  answered  Tricbtrin  simply ;  then,  with  4^e  lig&t 
and  rapid  movement  that  was  common  with  him,  he  sprang  like 
a  deer  across  ihB  freshet  of  wftter  by  which  he  stood,  and,  plunge 
Ing  into  the  depth  of  wood  that  lay  on  its  farthw  sicb,  was  lost 
from  sight  befdi^  the  other  could  arrest  him.     

Estmere  sat  'atid  gazed  at  the  green  d^ise  wall  of  foliage  that 
the  young  and  old  oaks  of  the  forest  placed  betwe^i  them.  H6 
was^  astonished,  attracted,  perplexed ;  a  feelkig  he  could  not  ac- 
ijo.unt  for  moved  him,  and  filled  him  with  a  vexed  impatience  «fc 
6i^  own  failure,  and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  one  wiio  had 
vanauished  him. 
*  There  was  that  about  this  fearless  grace,  iMs  poetie  eloquenoa^ 
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tUiittiiigled  pride  and  carelessnessi  tiie  one  as  of  a  kingi  the 
other  aa  of  a  gipay^  that  fascinated  him,  were  it  only  bj:  sheer 
force  of  <;ontmt ;  and  wrung  froia  him  a  reyerence  toat  he  was 
alUK^st  tempted  to  ridicule,  yet  which  he  could  not  resist  despite 
his  own  resentcoent  of  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  control,  to 
command,  to  dominate,  to  criticise  men,  as  he  who  ,  is  born  to 
.  rule  them  must  ever  do  if  he  would  hold  a  leader's  place ;  but 
here  was  one  man  with  whom  he  could  do  none  of  these,— one 
i9iinr  who  ezdted  all  his  strongest  prejudices,  who  called  op 
all  his  haughtiest  creeds,  but  who  won  on  him,  and  who  chaL 
Itnged  his  attention  as  none  of  his  own  order  oyer  had  done. 

ixet  Jie  was  in^)atient  with  himself  forliaving  yielded  to  such 
an  influence. 

.  ^  Becauee  he  has  the  gift  of  a  fair  tongue,  and  eyades  a  direct 
inquiry  by  a  poetic  and  fanciful  allegory,  is  he  any  the  truer  and 
aaitr  ?  is  he  any  the  worthier  of  credence  P*  he  thought,  as  he 
rode  slowly  homeward  through  the  only  road  intersecting  the 
otik  glades. 

But,  although  he  argued  with  h,is  impulse  of  faith  as  a  weal^^ 
ness,  although  he  repeated  to  himself  that  the  charm  which  had 
lulled  his  suspicions  had^been  but  the  charm  of  an  adventurer's 
facile  and  yalueless  eloquence,  an  instinct  stirred  in  his  heart--<> 
theinsianet  of  onetruthful  noture'ii  loyalty  unto  another — which 
told  him  still  that  the  doubt  was  dishonour  to  the  one  whom  it 
attaiudered  with  suspicion. 

:  *  A  clever  actor — what  more  ?  A  scholarly  outlaw,  cunning 
of  f<^ce,  and  with  a  winning  tongue — that  is  all,'  he  muse<3,  and 
strove  to  believe. 

But  the  memory  of  the  heroism  in  the  stone-cutter's  court 
rebuked  him ;  a^d  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  world  was 
conquered  by  the  natire  generosity  within  him.  Instinct 
larusted  where  reason  had  condeuj^i^ed.  But  whether  reason  or 
instinct  were  the  truer  guide>  both  aUke  imnell^  him  to  know 
far  more  of  this  wanderer ;  both  alike^made  hin^.think,  with  the 
old  Homeric  Ikie, 

« He  only  is  a  living  man ;  the  rest  axe  gliding  Bhadok' 
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•^  Iir  the  balmy  rose-gardens  of  Yilliers  a  group  like  one  from 
tiie  Deeameron  stroll^  and  sat^  and  loitecML  in  the  warmth  of 

a'summer  dafy*  

Among  ihose  faigh^boni,  languid^  am^^ous  idlefs,  slaying  their 
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hours  with  lightest  love  and  lightest  wit,  a  little  rabbit,  white, 
and  with  fleecy  hair,  ran  rapidly,  hidf  frightened  at  the  novelty 
of  its  intrusion,  half  enchanted  with  the  low-hanging  roses,  at 
which  it  nibbled  hurriedly,  to  flee,  as  hurriedly,  with  its  motith 
full  of  rose-leaves.  No  one  noticed  it ;  it  had  its  way  among 
the  buds ;  and  ventured  at  last  to  sit  demurely  still,  a  ball  of 
snow  among  the  crimson  blossoms. 

Suddenly,  and  with  clumsy  vehemence,  there  rushed  to  chase 
it  a  large-hmbed,  brawny,  bronzed  woman  of  the  fiirm,  breaking 
in  where  none  of  her  class  had.  ever  dared  to  stray.  She  caught 
the  terrified  thing,  and  shook  it  angrily ;  and  turned  her  eyes, 
as  though  she  also  were  stupified  at  her  own  temerity,  on  the 
£Eice  of  the  great  lady  nearest  her. 

'  Pardon,  madame,'  she  stammered,  with  uncouth  embarrassed 
eagerness.  ^  I  should  lose  my  place  if  it  were  known  I  dared 
come  u:^  here : — ^but  this  little  beast  skipped  from  my  arms  as  I 
passed  the  gates,  and  I  thought  it  would  damage  the  roses,  and 
BO  I  ran— and  ran — ^and  I  never  saw  where  it  was  I  came.  Will 
you  say  something  for  me  if  they  threaten  me  ? ' 

The  Duchesse  de  Lir^  smiled. 

*  O,  ves ;  meanwhile  I  would  say — do  not  swing  that  poor 
rabbit  by  its  ears.' 

The  woman  shifted  the  rabbit  at  once  to  an  easier  mode  of 
detention. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  madame  to  think  of  the  dumb  brute ! '  she 
muttered  with  awkward  courtesv.  '  I  should  be  loth  to  lose  it ; 
it  belongs  to  old  Yirelois,  and  she  is  lonely,  and  makes  friends 
of  these  things — ^but  I  forget,  I  have  no  business  here — for- 
give my  rudeness,  madame.* 

^Lud  she  thrust  her  huge  coarse  forin  through  the  delicate 
loveliness  of  the  rose  aisles ;  her  wooden  shoes  clattering  over 
the  velvet  sward,  the  white  rabbit  trembling  in  the  hard  grasp 
of  her  hand.  She  went  over  park,  and  meadow,  and  the  step- 
ping-stones of  a  brook ;  and  tm*ew  her  rabbit  aside  in  a  hutdi ; 
and  entered  the  cool  dairy-house,  and  sat  herself  down  on  a 
stool. 

There  was  a  sullen  savage  pleasure  and  a  coarse  cynicism  on 
her  face ;  and  her  wide  mouth  laughed  with  a  broad  hoarse 
laugh. 

'  I  thought  so— I  thought  so  when  she  swept  past  me  in  that 
carriage  1  *  she  muttered  in  a  brutic^  glee,  mm  which  ^ivy  min- 
gled. '  I  said  I  should  know  that  dunty  face  out  of  a  million, 
— ^there  was  a  look  that  knew^  in  her  eyes,  Wien  I  said  the  old 
granddam's  name.    Gbd's  merqy !  that  bastard  a  duchess  1— 
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how  ean  it  have  come  to  (>a88  P  They  sud  she  was  dead^-^and 
we  thought  her  in  shame — and  all  this  while  she  has  lived 
among  princes^  Well,  I  will  keep  my  tongue  tiU  the  young 
lord  oomes ;  but  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  hurt  her  some- 
how. She  to  be  an  aristocrat — that  nameless,  useless,  wanton, 
insolent  thing! — it  kills  one  with  laughter  only  to  tiiink 
on  it!' 

And  she  laughed  again,  her  hard,  rough,  riotous  laugh, 
sitting  there  in  her  solitude;  and  she  thrust  over,  with  a 
8«?age  turn  <^  her  foot,  the  wooden  stool  on  which,  one 
summer  erening,  the  child  whom  she  had  hated  had  sat,  and 
oounied  her  magic  grapes,  bikL  crowned  herself  with  her  magic 
jasmine. 

While  die  thus  mused,  the  Duchesse  de  lAA  had  gone  within, 
f(Nr  the  heat  grew  oppressive  even  in  those  cool,  shadowy,  foun* 
tain-fiUed  rose-gardens,  and  was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  the 
picture-gallerieB,  accompanied  by  her  host. 

His  Queries  Were  of  great  extent  and  value ;  year  by  year 
be  had  added  to  his  collections,  until  their  excellence  was 
scarce  to  be  surpassed ;  and  since  the  early  dishonour  of  hia 
wedded  life  had  made  his  old  hereditary  home  distasteful  to 
him,  he  had  gathered  together  all  that  was  richest  and  rarest 
of  his  possessions  in  this  his  favourite  dwelling-place  of 
Villiers. 

As  she  swept  to  and  &o  them,  she  conversed  of  art,  and  of 
many  things  beside  art,  with  the  airy  subtleties  of  wit  that  a 
woman  oftiie  world  gains  from  society,  as  a  flower  gains  its  hues 
from  ihe  bees  which  lend  it  brilliancy  while  they  steal  its  sweet- 
ness. With  her,  indeed,  it  was  rather  inborn  than  acquired. 
Without  any  touch  of  genius — which  could  not  arise  m)m  a 
temperament  so  volatile,  so  self-centred,  so  full  of  gay  levity, 
and  so  devoid  of  impersonal  sympathies  as  was  hers— she  yet 
had  talents  of  the  brightest  and  most  facile  kind. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  and  unknown  to  others,  there  was 
sufficient  of  the  instinct  of  the  bohemian  in  her  to  make  her 
quick-sighted  to  the  weak  points  of  the  order  to  which  she  now 
belonged^  and  to  supply  her  with  delicate  barbed  shafts  of  satire 
to  aim  at  them.  The  influence  that  had  been  so  long  upon  her 
childhood  had  not  wholly  lost  its  effect  upon  her  womanhood. 
Though  all  her  tastes  and  attachments  were  with  the  rank  to 
which  she  had  attained,  there  remained  sufficient  in  her  of  the 
temper  she  had  caught  from  her  earliest  teacher,  to  lead  her  into 
wayward  rebellion  against  some  of  its  codes  and  exactions. 
Something  of  the  salt  of  the  gay  trenchant  sarcasms  she  had 
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been  fed  on  in  lier  early  years  remained  upon  het  lipfl^aad  noli 
seldom  seasoned  what  they  spoke. 

The  diversity,  the  contradiction,  lent  a  special  charm  to  her 
speech,  whenever  her  hauteur  and  her  coquetrj'  were  both'  in 
abeyance ;  as  they  both  were  with  Estmere. 

*  What  golden  wit  she  possesses ! '  he  thought :  and  he- was 
ignorant  that  it  was  but  the  reflex  of  ike  wit  that  he  had*  enoe 
encountered  in  a  bohemian  working  among  the  yintagers  of 
France.  -  t 

Minds  like  Tricotrin*s  scatter  their  gold  broadcast,  careless 
who  gleans  it:  minds  like  Viva's  catch  it  up  as  it  falls,  and 
wear  it  gracefully,  as  a  beautiful  i^oman  her  diamonds^  making 
more  brilliant  still  what  was  brilliant  already. 

She  was  moreover  of  a  temper  like  that  of  many  who  attain 
to  an  eminence  not  theirs  from  birth  j  she  -had  only  con- 
tempt for  the  class  from  which  she  had  come,  btrt  she  had  none 
the  less  contempt  for  the  class  of  which  a  victorious  chance  had 
made  her  one.  And,  although  her  mature  reason  rejfected  in 
ridicule  the  folly  of  her  childish  credulity,  still  someiMng  of  the 
beliefti  instilled  into  her  in  her  infancy,  as  to  her  fairy  ori^, 
lingered  with  her;  and  when  she  allowed  herself  to  deal  in  tt 
touch  of  Beaumarchais-like  epigram  on  those  who  *had  taken 
the  trouble  to  be  born,'  it  was  half  with  th6  latent  conviction 
that  she  had  never  been  born  of  mortals  at  all  I 

She  was  at  no  time  more- seductive  than  in  one  of  these 
moods  of  fantastic  rebellion  and  satire ;  and  her  companioii 
allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled.  If  in  her  absence,  analysing 
her  words,  he  often  wondered  wherein  the  seduction  of  them 
had  lain,  none  the  less  when  he  entered  her' presence  would 
their  charm  become  irresistible  to  him  again. 

As  their  converse  at  length  ceased,  he  bade  her  seat  h^^setf 
where  he  pointed^  to  note  ^e  effect  of  light  on  the  heads  of  a 
Liberi  opposite. 

She  obeyed ;  and  ka  her  eyes  went  to  the  Liberi  they  rested 
also  on  the  picture  hanging  next  it — th^  port^t  of  the  boy 
with  the  dead  water-fowl.  She  saw  that  they  were  now  on  thjb 
same  spot  where  once  the  old  custodian  of  the  gallei^a  had 
told  her  the  story  of  that  painting.  - 

*  You  regretted  him  so  much  in  your  childhood— did*  you 
not  P '  she  said  softly,  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  she  ought 
not,  in  wisdom,  to  show  any  prior  knowledge  of  these  galleries ; 
and  that  the  narrative  was  one  never  heard  in  the  worid  <)f  het 
own  present  station. 

Estmere  started  - 
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^  Begretted  whom  ? '  he  asked. 

She  coloured  with  annoyance  nt  her  own  unconsidered  im- 
pulse and  unthinking  folly;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
cede. 

■'  Your  elder  brothor^-tiiat  boy  there  with  the  water-bird  in 
hi«  hand/  she  made  answer.  '  I  heard  his  story  once — long^ 
rery  long  ago.* 

*  His  story  1    Who  could  tell  it  you/ 

^  An  old  servant  of  yours ;  when  I  was  a  mere  child.    Bu. 
the  tale  and  the  portrait  impressed  themselves  on  me;  as  suph 
things  will  upon  children's  malleable  minds.' 

'I  never  loiew  that  your  presence  ever  before  now  honoured 
TilUersP' 

^  O,  it  was  but  fqr  a  few  hours.  I  was  brought  to  see  the 
eh&teau:  vou  must  have  been  absent,  of  course.  I  was 
^uite  a  child ;  but  that  picture's  story  stamped  itself  o;a  my 
memory.' 

'  I  wonder  you  heard  it.  I  had  hoped  my  pervantn  had 
known  my  wishes  too  well  for  them  to  have  gossiped  of  my 
family  histories.' 

'  It  was  an  old  white-haired  man  who  narrated  it.  I  dare- 
urf  because  I  pressed  eager  uuscrupulous  questions  upon  him — 
it  is  so  long  since  then ;  I  have  forgotten.' 

a  can  divine  whom  you  mean.  Ho  is  dead.  Blame  is  use- 
less.' 

'  Tet  you  ate  angered  ? '  , 

*  Well,  it  is  alwayil  cauBO  for  annoyance  to,  find  that  those 
who  held  a  .trust  could  not  keep  it ;  and  I  am,  perh^^^^  Inclined 
to  be  as  isievetOiOn  those  who  speak  babbling  word^  api  o;n  thoap 
who  speak  fake  ones.' 

;  The  ecdour  left  her  cheek  a  little  where  she  leaned  it^  on  her 
hand,  as  she-sat  in  the  Louis-Quinse  chair  that  he  had  wheeled 
fcr  hep  use. 

'But  ihQ  history  is  a  noble  one  for  any  to  tell  or  to  hearp^ 
die  said  at  lengtL 

'It  is  so  indeed ;  of  a  moat  noble  madneBS.  But  can  yo^ 
not  vrell  conodve  that  the  pain  of  having  inherited  my  huid» 
and  title  at  the  cost  of  mybrother'a  deatiir--a4eath  self-sought 
—has  never  wholly  passed  away  from  me,  has  never  wholly 
eeased  toiaint  them  with  a  oertian  neme  of  wro/ig  and  usurpa* 
tlonP' 

'Yes.    I  can  compreh^id  that.V  . 

Her  eyes  answered  him  better  than  her  words ;  he  had  the 
power,  which  only  one  other  possessed,  of  awakening  thoughts 
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fulness,  emotion,  and  sjmpatlij,  in  this  careless  and  Tiracions 
nature. 

'  And  theife  was  yet  more  than  this/  {mrsned  Estmere,  the 
ice  of  reserve  unbroken  for  so  many  years  melting  at  ber  tonob,- 
*  There  was  tbe  sense  oimj  father  s  brutal  injustice,  bis  inordi- 
nate favouritism  to  myself,  bis  most  culpable  cruelty  to  his  first 
wife,  and  to  her  son,  all  of  which  drove  the  boy  to  his  abandon^ 
ment  of  his  just  heritage.  It  was  a  great  crime — a  crime  that  in 
my  sight  still  stains  my  ra^.  If  the  boy  had  giv^i  any  ground 
for  the  hate  borne  to  him,  it  might  have  been  more  pardonable  ,* 
but  he  gave  none.  He  was  of  exceeding  comeliness  andjmee, 
as  you  see  there ;  full  of  high  courage,  of  high  genius,  of  hifi;h 

E remise ;  such  an  heir  as  the  proudest  and  most  fastidious  mi^t 
ave  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure.  He  was  almost  per- 
petually neglected ;  when  remembered,  remembered  only  to  be 
taunted,  go^ed,  driven  wild  witii  bitter  ironies  cast  ^  his  dead 
mother.  I  was  many  years  younger  than  he ;  but  I  can  stUl  re- 
call the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  in  infancy^  and  l^e  terror  I  felt 
at  seeing  my  fath^s  fury  fall  on  the  head  of  my  beloved  com- 
panion; for  I  loved  him  well  indeed.  To  me  he  was  always 
gentle^  generous,  most  infinitely  patient,  as  youths  of  his  age 
are  very  rarely  with  children.  My  early  life  was  litwally  made 
desolate  by  his  loss — * 

He  paused,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  band  as  he  gazed 
at  the  portrait. 

'  I  move  that  I  awakened  a  memory  so  painful,'  die  mur- 
mured.   'Is  it  certain  that  he  perished  P ' 

'As  certain  as  any  death  can  be  where  the  body  cannot  be 
found  for  burial.  ISiere  was  no  doubt  lefbr  indeed.  The  w<Ards 
he  murmured  over  my  bed,  and  which  I,  half  asleep,  thought 
the  words  oi  a  dream,  proved  what  his  intention  had  been.  It 
would  never  be  possible  to  recover  anything  from  tilie  rinff  of 
water  around  Beaumanoir.  It  has  deep  clefts  and  bottomless 
holes,  and  ftweepsout  aw&y  tat^e  w'estem  seas.  Moreover,  an 
old  woman-servant  bore  witness  to  having  seen  him  by  twilifi^ 
plunge  in ;  but  she  missed  him  from  sight,  and  thought  nothing 
of  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  swim,  and  dive,  and  almost  live 
in  the  waters,  like  any  bittern  or  gull.  Immediate  search  wan 
made  in  every  direction  for  him ;  inquiries  were  everywhere  in- 
stituted; but  it  was  considered  as  conclusively  provBd.that  he 
must  have  been  drowned  in  the  moat.  A  mausoleum,  inscribed 
to  that  effect,  was  erected  by  my  fathor.  His  rmnorse,  though 
utterly  unavailing,  was  sincere.  Bemembaring  what  I  do  of 
Ohanrellon's  nature,  I  can  well    imagine    how  Insult  and 
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ftdse  accusation  hurled  him  headbng  to  that  insane  aelf- 
Bacrifice.' 

'  He  was  aocuBod  oi  taking  jewels,  was  be  not  P  * 

^Yes!  such  a  senseless,  coarse,  frantic  suspicion! — as  if  a 
boj  who  came  of  our  race,  and  of  his  mother's  bold,  sea-bom, 
ficee  people,  could  have  turned  thief  i ' 

^  Were  the  diamonds  ever  found  i* 

^ Never.  Their  loss, was  heavy,  for  thej  had  historical  as 
well  as  an  enormous  pecutiiary  value.' 

'  Sid  you  ever  suspect  anj  one  I ' 

He  gave  a  quick  broken  dgh. 

'  In  later  years  I  have  thought  that  the  criminal  was  most 
likely  a  G-reek  youth  in  the  household ;  a  penniless  Athenian, 

Eampered  by  my  fs^her's  caprices;  a  scorpion  who  stung  the 
tknoB  that  led  and  befouled  the  hearth  that  warmed  him !    But 
I  might  be  in  error — it  was  but  conjecture/ 

He  spoke  with  effort.  She  was  silent,  knowing  how 
deeply  and  in  how  cruel  a  wound  this  scorpion  had  thirst  its 
vting. 

'Tour  son  bears  that  title  of  Chanrdlon  now  ? '  she  asked, 
seeking  refuge  in  a  common-place. 

*  It  IS  the  second  title  of  the  house.* 

•Does  he  resemble  your  broths  in  tiie  least  P  There  is  no 
portrait  of  him  here  ? ' 

'  None.  There  are  some  at  Beaumanoir.  He  has  a  woman- 
ish beauty.* 

'I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  all  that  you  desire;  is  it 
teueP* 

*  He  •  is  nothing  that  I  desire4  But  we  live  almost  iu( 
strangers.*  ^  ... 

*  That  seems  terrible.* 

*'It  is  terrible.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  his  mother's  son 
should  bear  my  name.'  .  ^  .      -  ' 

Hi>  voice  had  passion  and  emotion  in  it,  and  his  head  was 
turned  from  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  the  only  living  creature 
to  whom  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  dishonoured  wife ;  she,  the 
woman  whom  he  loved. 

'  And  there  ever  lived  one  who  ,could  forsake  t/ou,*  she 
fchought,  as  for  one  motnent  she  beheld  all  the  secret  torture 
which  his  pride  and  his  dignity  had  so  long  kept  veiled  from  the 
gaze  of  any  human  eyes.  Ere  she  could  answer  hiin  others 
approached  them  from  the  western  end  of  the  gallery.  He 
took  his  baud  from  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  moved  slightlj 
away» 
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*I  am  not  snrey  madame,  now,  that  I  have  placed  yoa  right 
for  the  St.  Catherine/  he  said  with  his  hahitusd  tone.  '  Liberi 
is  a  favourite  with  me;  there  is  so  exquisite  a  softaess  about 
his  female  heads/ 

They  were  no  more  alone  that  day ;  and  he  sought  no  othw 
opportunity  to  be  in  solitude  with  her ;  but  the  words  that  had 
been  uttered  had  formed  a  link  between  them.  Shefelt  nearer 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  done;  she fdt that  he  had  said  to  her 
what  he  would  have  uttered  to  no  othw. 

A  few  days  later  a  young  man,  in.  his  favourite  summer  villa, 
among  the  Austrian  woods  of  a  fashionable  mountain-side  resort, 
whitjier  he  had  brought  all  the  levities,  the  extravagances,  the 
vices,  and.the^nftt»»  of  his  hie,  received  a  coarse  ill-spelt  missive, 
of  a  few  lines  only»  It  looked  the  clumsy  scrawl  of  a  cowherd, 
or  a  charcoal-burner ;  yet  he  read  it  with  an  attention  which  he 
did  not  concede  to  many  Regent,  perfumed,  neglected  letters 
that  came  witii  it ;  for  the  writer  had  been  a  panderer  to  his 
worst  sins ;  a  she-wolf  wiio  would  bring  him  any  lamb  within 
her  range ;  a  brute  who  served  his  crimes  faithfully  for  sheer 
greed  of  gold ;  and  she  wrote  in  the  patois  of  her  province : 

*  My  Lobd, — ^If  you  have  not  forgot  that  fair  fool  that  escaped 
you  here  years  ago — ^that  thing  they  called  Viva — come  hither, 
and  let  me  have  speech  with  you.  There  is  Up  «b  the  house  a 
erand  aristocrat,  who  they  say  will  wed  with  the  Earl  your 
father ;  and  if  ever  that  bastard  whom  you  fancied  Hred^  9he 
lives  still  of  a  surety  in  l^is  duchess.  She  cames  h^elf  like 
an  empress;  and  it  seems  a  mad  freak  for  me  to  be  bold  to 
write  this  of  }^er ;  bat  Ifound  her  out  by  a  look  in  tiie  i^es^ 
and  I  dare  swear  I  am  not  mistaken. 

'  I  am  at  my  lord's  service  ever, 

'  Aknetw  VauniiOT. 

« Writ  at  this  dairy  of  Yilliers  on  the  lOtk  dav  of  June/ 


CHAPTES  LVm. 

Trs  afternoon  sun  was  hot  and  cloudless  over  all  thecountij 
by  the  Loire.  The  barges  and  the  mfts  dropped  lazily  down  the 
stream  with  loads  of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  or  of  fresh-mown  hay. 
The  women  were  washing  their  linen  in  places  where  the  rocky 
shore  mad^  a  shallow  creek,  or  the  grass  grew  lush  and  km 
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Bloping  to  the  water's  edge.  The  labourers  were  at  work 
amoDg  the  vines,  whose  blossoDis  were  just  set  and  changing 
into  grape-buds.  The  horses  of  the  towins-boats  plodded 
lazily  on  in  the  warmth ;  while  the  drowsy  hum  of  insects 
filled  the  air. 

There  was  nothing  changed  in  the  out-door  life  since  the 
time  that  a  child  of  fifteen  years  had  sat  dreaming  among 
tbe  swallow-swanmng  iyy,  and  weaving  fancies  of  an  uiiknown' 
world  while  she  watched  i^e  old  boatman  mend  his  stripe^ 
tanned  sail. 

The  boatma^n  was  dead ;  and  the  sail,  by  his  will,  fcad  en-^ 
wrapped  him  as  his  shroud,  where  he  lay  under  the  orchids  and 
the  vervain  that  blossomed  over  his  grave ;  btit  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  laugh  of  the  raftsmen,  and  the  noise  of  the  water-' 
wheel,  and  the  voices  of  the  washing  women,  bubbled  on 
unaltered  through  the  length  of  the  dreamy,  suUay,  fragrant 
summer  day. 

Above  one  curve  of  the  river,  where  the  old  dead  boatman 
had  used  to  sit  and  mend  the  rents  of  his  sail  in  the  shade,  a 
thrush  was  singing  its  little  heart  out  tipon  a  plume  of  p^ar-tree 
blossom*  Tbe  house  door  stood  wide  open,  with  the  sua'^ 
streaming  in  over  the  bare,  clean,  wooden  floor.  -  A  cluster  of 
pigeons  was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  brown  earthen  dish^ 
eating  its  grain  undisturbed.  A  great  knot  of  white  lilies  and 
moss  roses  thrust  in  a  broad  pan  of  water  filled  the  house  with' 
perfume.  All  wasi  still,  and  brig'ht,'  and  w^tm,  and  fiiU'^ 
pe^ce;  and  above;  in  a  Kttle  c&mber,  on  old  wouian  ^tt' 
dying  the  death  that  to  age  is  reiea^.  -  -*^ 

She  had  been  born  here  in  these  vine  cpuntries  wheliflie^ 
tocsin  wa^  the  only  chimei  that  tlf<^  church  bell  rangi  and  when 
the  waters  of  the  Loir^  were  chokfed  with  ^hd  cor^&s  thtif 
floated  to  the  sea.  She  had- lived  here  through  childhood  diiff 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  working  hardly  in  field  and  vinejaWI 
through  the  changes  of  the  seasons*— bronzed  in  the  torrid 
noons  and  bitten  with  the  winter  blasts ;  bearing  burdens  witlr 
the  patience  of  the  mule,  and  brightening  beneath  the  slightest 
toucn  of  mirth  like  crocuses  ben^ath^he  first  spriug  sun.  She 
had  been  wedded  here,  and  here  borbe  her  three  sons ;  and  here 
been  widowed,  and  of  her  sons  bereaved ;  and  here  beheld 
her  eldest-born's  sole  child  die,  in  a  weakly  infancy,  of  the  hard 
food  that  alone  stood  betwixt  heir  lltid  her  starvation. 

And  here,  also,  the  long,  heroic,  patient,  unrewarded  life  Was 
ended :  a  mystery  of  pain,  and  cSn^ct,  and  courage,  anu  end- 
loss  labour,  and  ceaseless  effort  all  passed  away  in  silence,  and 
unrecognised  of  men. 
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She  lay  djing  in  the  Kttle  darkened  chamber,  while  the  bird. 
sang  among  the  fruit-trees. 

Each  morning,  in  the  luscious  snmmer-tixne,  she  had  made 
her  slow  way  out  into  the  porch,  and,  sitting  there>  had  gazed 
with  dim  eyes  out  into  the  sunshine,  with  the  expectant  look  of 
one  who  waits  and  watches  ever  on  her  face.  Each  day  in  the 
still  cool  spring-time,  when  the  pink  buds  of  the  chestnuts  were 
thrusting  through  the  bark,  ana  the  violets  made  purple  every, 
waste  space  of  ground,  she  had  sat  by  her  open  casement^ 
looking  up  the  reach  of  the  river,  with  the  unrest  of  a  baffled 
hope  told  in  the  nervous  movement  of  her  withered  hands. 
I^h  ni^ht)  when  night  fell  at  length,  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  led  away,  looking  with  a  pit^us  appeal  in  the  £Eice  of  her. 
handmaiden  as  she  muttered,  '  To-morrow  P '    And  the  little 

firl,  ill  knowing  what  she  meant,  but  desiring  to  give  comfort, 
ad  always  smiled,  and  murmtured  back, '  To-morrow  P    O  yes, 
to-morrow.' 

But  the  morrow  had  never  come ;  and  the  few  river-people 
and  vine-labourers  who  alone  knew  her  had  said  among  them- 
selves that  it  could  never  come.    Would  Paris  give  back  its 

G-rand'm&re  sought  the  sight  of  one  whom  Paris  had  de- 
voured.   What  avail  was  that  P 

The  little  silvery  cadence  of  the  bell  that  rang  before  the 
coming  of  the  Host  had  sounded  over  the  threshold,  and  across 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  until  the  bargemen  and  the  rowers 
on  the  river  heard  the  fiEunt  musical  herald  of  a  passing  soul, 
and  crossed  themselves,  and  murmured  an  Ave  in  the  hushed 
hot  day. 

The  golden  rod  had  touched  witii  its  anointed  oil  the  breai^t 
and  brow  and  feet  of  the  old  dying  woman.  The  blessed  breaa 
and  wine  had  been  placed  to  the  withered  lips,  which  the  re- 
$gion  that  they  symbolised  had  never  fed  during  tiie  famished 
hours  of  many  biUer  winters.  The  priest  had  gone  once  more 
across  the  threshold,  with  the  silver  bell  Bhedding  its  soft  ca- 
dence over  the  river  and  the  vine-fields. 

The  ebbing  and  exhausted  life  was  left  in  solitude  once  more, 
with  no  other  watcher  than  the  little  peasant  naaiden,  weepiug 
sorely  because  ahe  hod  no  answer  with  which  to  respond  to 
the  one  prayer  sounding  ceaselessly  upon  the  silence : 

*  Will  she  not  come  before  I  die  P ' 

With  blind  wide-open  eves,  that  had  a  mute  and  terrible 
appeal  within  them,  granamere,  seeing  no  more  the  light 
through  the  open  lattice^  bearing  no  more  the  aong  of  the 
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ttrash  in  tiie  pear-bloflWOiDy  but  witii  ozid  memoif  onlj  living 
ttill  mattored  this  ever  and  ever  wliere  she  lay : 

'  WiU  ihe  not  come  before  I  dieP ' 

Eor  tlirongh  the  paralysis  of  death  the  longing  of  the  heart 
still  lired. 

Through  all  the  length  of  the  years  she  had  been  patient^ 
with  the  infinite  hopeless  patience  of  old  age,  that  sinks  ever 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  frozen  desolation  of  its  winter,  and 
for  which  no  spring  can  ever  dawn  to  change  and  beam  on  the 
eternal  cold. 

But  now,  dying,  the  loDg-silent  nncomplaining  a^ny  broke 
out  in  one  great  desire — ^that  was  all  the  wandenng  senses 
knew ;  lying  there  blind  and  confosed,  and  stricken  motionless, 
and  diilled  witii  the  bitter  frost  of  death,  she  yet  retained 
memory  for  this. 

Would  her  eyes  never  behold,  nor  her  ears  hear,  the  only 
life  that  she  loved  P  Would  she  die  thus,  as  she  had  been  left 
to  live,  alone? 
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At  the  ch&teau  of  Yilliers,  among  the  summer  luxuriance  of 
blossom,  the  snow-white  statues  gliS^ed ;  on  the  rapid  waters 
gaily-painted  boats  floated  under  vine-hung  branches ;  down 
the  terraces  music  and  laughter  sounded ;  in  the  brange-aislea 
and  the  rose-gardens  men  and  women  passed  their  iSe  hours 
in  gaiety  and  indolence,  and  airy  languid  loves  that  beguiled 
the  fancy  and  never  roused  the  passions. 

Amon^  them  Yiva  sat,  playing  listlessly  with  a  gorgeoua 
Indian  bird  and  casting  careless  words  amon^  her  court,  to  be 
treasured  as  thouj5;h  they  were  pearls  of  precious  wisdom. 

A  great  fountain  sent  up  its  column  of  radiance  near  her ;  a 
mass  of  dates  and  palms  screoied  her  from  the  sua ;  the  half- 
score  of  lovers  round  her  heard  her,  when  she  chose  to  speak, 
with  the  charmed  deference  which,  often  denied  to  the  si^yings 
of  sages,  is  ever  awarded  to  the  fidr  follies  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  supreme — she  was  absolute  sovereign  here ;  every 
rival  paled  before  her ;  the  ^ivy  of  one  sex  and  the  passion  at 
another  Rave  her  endless  assurance  of  her  supremacy.  lifo 
was  perroet  to  her ;  pleasures,  glories,  vanities,  luxuries,  vo- 
taries, idl  were  accumulated  in  her  path;  and  the  new  apell  of 
a  love,  which  she  had  long  only  laughed  at,  was  thrown  around 
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her  at  last,  giying  freeh  dhu^ment  and  freib-  fiuKsinsHott  t6.  tU 
exercise  of  that  sorcery  which  otherwise  had  threatened  soon 
to  pall  and  to  satiate  ont  of  its  too  great  facility^  its  too  easily 
acqtnred  dominion. 

Life  was  perfect  in  her  hands ;  a  sceptre  that  the  *  gaj  liar. 
Yonth*  made  her  credit  would  never  be  broken  ^  never  cease  to 
have  power  to  summon  all  charms  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  to 
her  usage  and  service. 

Fain,  calamity,  poverty,  age — these  existed,  she  knew,  when, 
she  paused  to  think  of  them.  But  they  were  only  words ;. 
w&tdB  to  her  soundless  and  bodiless.  Witii  bar  they  had 
naught  else  to  do.  Certain  sums  set  aside  firom  her  wealtb 
her  stewards  disposed  of  in  charity.  So  much  done  for  the 
sake  of  her  conscience,  all  else  was  dismissed  &om  her  mind  ^ 
she  laughed  here  in  the  midst  of  her  roses. 

Down  the  river,  which  beneath  the  slopes  of  Villiers  flashed 
in  its  broad  silver  band,  a  little  boat  gHded ;  with  it  there  came 
the  ringing  of  a  gentle  bell ;  and  in  the  stem  kn^a  white- 
robed  chorister,  bearing  a  glittering  star  aloft. 

It  was  the  Host  being  borne  backward  reverently  to  the  dis- 
tant township  whence  it  came. 

*  How  prettily  the  bell  sounds  t"^  she  said,  forgetful,  or  care- 
less, of  the  fact  that  the  little  procession  must  have  travelled 
to  and  fh)m  some  dying-bed.    ' 

The  boat  passed  out  of  sight ;  the  tinUe  of  the  beU  passed 
^the  air;  the  laughter  and  the  languid  wit  i'esnmed  their 
reijg;n  around  her. 

A  while  later  a  sealed  paper  was  brought  to  her ;  a  faint 
flush  of  annoyance  vreat  over  her  face  as  she  saw  the  superscrip- 
tion. Her  host  alone  noted  it,  and  wondered  what  the  cause 
could  be.  In  that  dazzHng  unworn  life,  secure  upon  the 
heights  of  ridies  and  of  rank,  there  could  be  no  mystery,  no 
oai^erp 

Some  time  afterwards  she  took  an  oppportunity  to  pass  into 
the  house  unobserved.    ISiere  die  opeoMd  tiie  letter.  •  It  said 
briefy: 
' '  Grand*m&]!^  will  not  live  till  eveniuff ;  she  must  see  you  to 
die  in  neace.    I  wait  for  you  at  tiie  ola  ferry.' 

As  she  read,  all  the  ice  of  pride  and  coldness  and  egotism 
melted  from  ^er  heart.  She  gave  a  piteous  cry^  as  uiougb 
death-struck  herself.  All  base  and  selfish  tiiought  died  out 
fronr  her ;  she  only  remembered  the  old  creature  sbe  had  loved 
through  the  years  of  her  childhood,  and  whom  she  had  lift  te 
live  and  tiy  perish  in  solitude. 
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'  Orand'm^ ! '  With  the  tender  homely  word  there  came^ 
m  a  rush  of  countless  memories,  a  thousand  ties  of  infancy  and 
girlhood— ^ties  broken  by  her  with  tbe  gay  scorn  of  a  liberated 
youth — ties  ruptured,  but  aching  for  ever,  in  the  solitary  heart 
of  a  forsaken  age. 

In  that  moment,  a  tumult  of  remorse  awoke  in  ber-^tran* 
Bient,  it  might  be,  but  violent  in  its  truth  and  in  its  horror, 
with  all  the  heat  and  force  of  her  natire  impulses.  She  forgot 
sebPy  pride,  the  peril  of  ejroosure,  the  diflScultv  of  compliance; 
she  forgot  all  accept  tbe  aebt  whose  payment  had  so  Icmg  been 
driven  c^,  and  might  now  be  offered  but  too  late.  She  f<»rgot 
her  station,  her  dominion,  her  distance  from  the  peasant  who 
was  dying  yonder,  her  cold  contempt  for  all  creatures  less  fair 
and  fortime-favoiuml  than  heisei^  She  oiAj  remembered  the 
days,  so  long  gone  by,  which  the  brown,  withered,  noble  iietce  of 
the  old  Loirais  had  been  the  flrst  on  which  her  eyes  unclosed 
at  dawn,  and  the  last  that  bent  over  her  as  she  sank  to  sleep. 

^  Gband'm^ ! '  The  time  had  been  when,  lisping  out  the 
word,  she  had  dung  round  the  neck  of  the  only  creature  who 
Iwd  ever  filled  to  her,  in  any  sensei,'  a  mother's  places  and  had 
loved  her  with  all  a  child's  careless,  capricious,  fond,  unthinking 
love. 

The  place  was  three  leagues  off;  the  old  ferry,  kmg  unused, 
was  one ;  the  way  was  long,  the  aun  was  burning ;  she  dared 
not  order  horse,  or  carriage,  or  attendant,  lest  it  should  be 
learned  whil^er  and  with  whom  she  went. 
.  Trosting  to  chance  for  the  avoidance  of  all  notice,  and.  acting 
only  on  the  spur  of  inconsidered  impulse,  she  throw  a  long 
doak  over  her  dress,  concealed  her  face  in  a  thick  vdl,  and 
assured  herself  ihat  none  of  h^  tire- women  were  in  sifht* 
!i^6n  she  passed  swiftly  down  an  ouler  staircase,  w&ich  led  horn 
one  of  her  balconies  into  an  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
grounds,  and  went  on  through  the -eunlit  park  in  all  the  tremu- 
lous haste  of  one  whom  remorse  drives  and  fear  of  detection 
wings. 

Chice<  aU  the  haughty  blood  in  her  flamed  in  hot  revolt  at 
this  secrecy,  which  seemed  so  kin  to  shame*  Ooee  she  was 
tempted  to  turn  back  and  otiet  ^ut  an  equipage,  and  let  all 
the  world  know  where  she  went.  Her  errand  was  a  righteous 
one :  why  hide  it  as  a  shame  P 

But  the  noUer  impulse  was  beaten  babk  by  the  dread  lest 
any  of  her  world  shotud  know  that  story  of  her  past.  She  ftK 
that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  that  those 
^ho  held  her  now  in  such  high  honour  should  ever  leam  that 
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she  had  once  been  found  under  ihode  riyer-woods — a  nameless 
foundling  child. 

The  summons  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  h^,  smiting 
her  conscience  from  its  slee^.  But  though  she  obeyed  it, 
through  all  that  still  surviyed  in  her  of  the  purer  fifths  of  her 
earlier  days,  she  still  recoiled  with  loathing  from  the  mere 
thought  that  those  who  knew  her  as  she  was  should  eyer  dream 
that  she  was  not  of  their  order — should  eyer  dream  the  time 
>ad  been  when  she  had  owed  bread  to  a  bohemian's  alms. 
Bather  than  tiiat  the  truth  should  eyer  dawn  upon  the  world 
wh^re  now  she  reigned,  she  took  the  stain  of  secrecy  upon  heit^ 
and  fled  on  throu^  the  sunny  glades,  not  as  one  who  went  to 
do  a  deed  of  mercy,  but  as  a  criminal  who  drrad^d  lest  the 
passing  of  her  footsteps  should  be  tracked  and  followed. 

Once  she  thought  of  Estmere;  the  soilless  gr^tness,  the  in* 
te^ral  truthfulness  of  his  life,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  rebuke 
thia  fals^iess  of  base  pride  that  screened  a  just  act  like  a  trea*. 
eherous  crime.  But  with  that  thought  rose  also  the  memory 
of  his  absolute  and  unboiding  pride-— the  pride  of  an  Order-^ 
the  pride  of  the  Boman  Optimate ;  and  this  sufficed  to  driye 
back  once  mdre  the  wayering  impulse  in  her. 

The  large  startled  eyes  of  the  grazing  deer  seemed  to  her  like 
the  eyes  of  the  wdrld  fasten^sd  on  her ;  the  sight  of  a  distant 
oharooal-Jbumer  pa8sin|;  down  a  far-off  ayenue  made  her  dread 
recognition  end  pursmt.  But  the  tract  of  the  park  through 
which  she  passea  was  ¥rild  and  unfrequented^  and  the  way 
through  the  yineyards  and  woods  to  the  riyer  the  instinct  of 
early  impressions  made  plain  to  her. 

Tne  winding-paths  down  the  terraced  slqpes;  the  scarce- 
seen  roadway  through  yine-fields  that  seemea  endless ;  the  old 
broken  hut,  brown  and  roofless,  and  dimbed  all  oyer  with  green 
flowering  weeds,  that  marked  the  spot  where  a  ferry,  long 
shifted  higher  up  the  waters,  once  had  stood :  all  th^e  thm^, 
utterly  forgotten  for  ma^y  years,  became  familiar  to  her  with 
that  pang  of  remembrance,  yiyid  almost  to  horror,  with  which 
the  haunts  of  childhood  startle  the  mind  &otn  which  tikej  are 
£Eided  until  they  are  reyisited. 

Against  the  ruined  boat-house  was  a  sailing-boat;  in  it  a 
man  stood  erect,  with  an  oar  in  his  hand  thrust  against  tiia 
long  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  bank. 

The  landscape  swam  in  mist  before  her  sight.  Just  thus 
bad  she  seen  him  so  many  times  in  other  years,  when  the  hour 
ef  his  coming  was  the  golden  hour  in  her  summer,  and  she  could 
Isave  dreamt  of  no  loy  vn  earth  Or  Water  so  great  as  to 
with  him  down  the  long,  calm,  luminous  reach  of  the  riyer. 
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How  near,  and  yet  how  far,  that  time  looked  to  her  I  It 
seemed  to  kill  in  her  all  her  own  identity. 

Which  was  in  tnith  she — that  Loirais  child  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunlight,  bathing  her  laughing  face  and  her  bright 
tresses  in  the  stream ;  or  the  proud,  courted,  unrivalled  woman , 
received  in  all  the  palaces  of  Europe  ? 

Seeing  her,  he  sprang  on  shore,  and  threw  a  rough  plank 
betwixt  the  bank  and  boat,  and  held  his  hands  out  to  her  to 
aid  her. 

'  You  are  come ;  that  is  well,'  he  said  gravely,  with  no  toke^ 
of  surprise,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  command,  being  given, 
was  of  necessity  obeyed.  She,  even  in  that  moment,  noticed  it, 
and  dreamily  wondered  whence  this  man,  who  was  in  social 
status  but  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond,  had  gained  that  calm  and 
kingly  authority  to  which  even  she  unresistingly  succumbed. 

She  sank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  worn  out  with  the 
heat,  the  haste,  the  toil  in  the  sultry  day  to  which  she  was  so 
little  used. 

'  I  am  in  time  P '  she  asked  him  breathlessly.  He  emread  a 
loose  sail  on  a  Sjpar,  so  that  it  sheltered  her  wholly  &om  me  sun, 
and  from  the  sight  of  any  passing  on  the  shore  or  in  river- 
craft* 

'  I  cannot  tell,*  he  answered  her  gently ; '  I  trust  so.' 

She  said  nothing.  The  old  influence  that  he  had  used  to 
possess  stole  over  her  again ;  she  felt  heart-sick,  ashamed,  co- 
vered with  remorse.  She,  with  all  her  territory,  her  treasures, 
her  influence,  felt  humiliated  and  stricken  with  contrition  in 
the  presence  of,  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  a  debt  that  she  had 
never  paid,  and  that  she  never  could  pay. 

He  was  silent  also,  setting  the  little  sail  to  catch  the  faint 
flutter  of  the  soft  south  wind,  and  steering  down  the  golden 

Steaming  brilliance  of  the  river,  running  with  the  tide.  The 
ore  glided  slowly  past  them ;  the  brown  sail  caught  colours 
jof  glory  from  the  sun ;  the  sweet  odours  of  new-cut  hay  filled 
the  air  from  grass-laden  barges ;  the  women,  sitting  in  the 
^ck-hewn  g^ape-hung  cabins  of  the  banks,  looked  up  as  they 
drifted  by,  and  laughed,  and  called  across  the  great  breadth  of 
the  stream,  *  Ah-ha,  is  it  thee,  Tricotrin  P ' 

But  he  jfor  once  never  answered  where  he  sat  at  the  kehn. 
He  sailed  his  race  with  death,  and  with  every  beat  of  the  tide 
there  went  a  ,beat  of  a  human  heart  that  would  soon  be  still 
for  ever. 

And  ihua  she  went  back  to  the  home  of  the  swallows. 
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EvEii  and  anon  the  old,  dark,  eager,  doWo  fkcei  was  lifted 
from  its  pillow,  and  the  withered  lips  murmured  three  words : 

*  Is  she  come  ? ' 

For  Tricotnn  had  bent  over  her  bed,  and  l^ad  murmured,  *I 
go  to  seek  her,  she  is  near.'  And  grand'merebad  believed  and 
been  comforted,  for  she  know  that  no  lie  passed  his  lips.  .And 
she  was  very  still ;  and  bnly  the  nervous  working  of  thie  hard, 
brown,  aged  hand  showed  the  longing  of  her  soul. 

Life  was  going  out  rapidly,  as  fiie  flame  sjnks  fast  in  a  lamp 
whose  oil  is  spent.  The  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  the  ketiri 
and  cheery  wiD,  had  warded  off  death  so  long  and  bravely ;  arid 
now  they  bent  under,  all  suddenly,  as  those  hardy,  trees  will 
bend  after  a  century  of  wind  and  storm — ^bend  but  once,  and 
bnly  to  break  for  ever. 

The  red  sun  in  the  west  was  in  its  evening  gfory ;  and 
through  the  open  lattice  there  were  seen,  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  bough  of  a  snow-blossomed  pear-tree,  the  network 
of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the  jasmine-flowerff. 
Prom  the  distant  there  came  faintly  the  musical  cries  of  iHae 
boatmen  down  the  river,  the  voices  of  the  vine-tenders  in  the 
^Idsi  the  singing  of  a  throstle  on  a  wild  grape-tendril. 

Only,  in  the  little  darkened  chamber  the  old  peasant  lay 
quite  still — ^^listening,  through  all  the  sweet  and  busy  sounds 
of  summer,  for  a  step  that  never  came. 

And- little  by  little  all  those  sounds  grew  fainter  on  h^  ear-; 
the  duluess  of  death  was  stealing  over  all  her  senses^  and  aH 
she  heard  was  the  song  of  the  thrush  where  the  bird  swayejj 
on  the  vine,  half  in,  half  out  of  the  lattice.  ' 

But  the  lips  moved  still,  though  no  voice  came,  with  the 
fiame  words  t  *  Is  she  come  ? '  And  when  the  lips  no  more  co^ld 
move,  the  dark  and  straining  wistfulnesfe  of  the  eyes  ^ked  thd 
question  but  more  earnestly,  more  terribly,  more  ceaselessly. 

The  thrush  sang  on,  and  on;  and  on;  but  to  tte  player  (ft 
the  dying  eyes  no  answer  came. 

The  red  sun  sank  into  tbe  purple  mists  of  cloud;  the  song 
6f  the  bii*d  was  ended;  the  voice  of  the  watchiijg  giri  mur- 
liiured,  *  They  will  come  too  late.'  t . 

*  For  as  the  sun  faded  off  from  the  vine  in  the  lattice,  and  t&e 
singing  of  the  bird  grew  silent,  grand'mere  raised  her^felf  wit^ 
her  arnfs  outstretched,  and  the  strength  of  her  youl^  jetitrtied 
in  the  hoij^  of  dissolution. 
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'They  nierer  come  back!'  she  cried*  *They  never  comB 
back ;  nor  will  she.  One  dead  ui  Africa,  and  one  craBhe4  be* 
neath  the  stone,  and  one  shot  on  the  barricade.  The  thre^ 
went  forth  together;  but  not  one  returned.  We  breed  th^nc^ 
we  nurse  them,  we  foster  them;  and  the  world  dlays  them 
body  and  soul,  and  eats  the  limbs  that  lay  in  our  bosoms,  and 
bums  up  the  souls  that  we  knew  so  pure.  And  she  wient 
where  they  went ;  she  is  dead  like,  them.' 

Her  heuul  fell  back ;  -  her  mouiii  was  gray  and  parched ;.:b#r 
eyes  had  no  longer  sight.;  a  shiver  ran  thnongh  the  hardy  fraxae 
that  winter  storms  and  summer  droughts  had  bruised  aud 
scorched  so  long ;  a  passionless  and  imixieasurable  grief  cfune 
on  the  brown  weary,  age- worn  face. 

*  All  dead ! '  Ae  murmured  in  the  stilbieBa  of  the  chamber, 
where  the  song  of  the  bird  had  ceasedi  and  the  darkness  of 
night  had  come. 

Then  through  her  Ups  the  kst^  breath  quivered  ^.ftd^nq^ 
drawn  sigh,  and  the  brave,  patient,  unrewarded  Ufepaaeed  (Hit 
for  ever.  .      . 

A  moment  later,  swift  uneven  st<^s  sprang  up  the  naEtOiW 
stiurway,  and  into  the  gloom  of  tiie  little  room  came  the  gloi^ 
of  a  woman's  loveliness.  .  .    -  ^ 

^  G-rand'm^e !  grand'mdre ! '  she  cried,  as  she  JJirew  jierself 
on  her  knees  against.the  couc^h.  .    , 

The  cry  f(»*  which  the  dying  senses  had  been  so  lon^  straim^ 
in  yearning  and  vain  desire  fell  unheard  on  the  ear  wmoh  eoolfl 
no  more  be  vexed  with  the  toiling  sounds  of  the  ti^vailing 
world.  Calm,  responseless,  unutterably  sad^  .the  d^ibd  £mo 
looked  upwards  in  mute  reproach.  . 

The  prayer  of  nine  long  years  was  answered  at  the  lastiw, 
and  the  answer  came  too  late. 

'Graiid'mere  1  graod'm^re  I '  she  cried.  '  I  am  come  I  I  tin 
h^rei    O,  look  at  me  cmce!  only  once!' 

But  the  eyes  had. no  light,  the  lips  had  no  reply*  Whftt 
avail  was  remorse  P  its  anguish  could  not  reach  the  soul  tlitt 
had  passed  away  from  all  earthly  pun  «nd>&om  aU  mortaHsnie. 

She  came  too  late.  ..:    .       . 


CHAPTER  LXL 


>  • 


•Ah!  how  I  loathe  myself! • 

8he  ixgoke  in  agony,  with  the  tears  fipUing  Init  fromhAr  tfvas. 
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and  her  heart  aching  in  vain  self-reproach^  where  Ae  Btobd  in 
the  quaint  dark  kitchen  chamber  that  she  had  known  so  well 
of  o^^.  AH  her  warmer,  richer,  sweeter,  holier  nature  had 
awakened,  and  quivered  under  the  branding  iron  of  remorse. 
She  looked  to  herself  so  base,  so  cruel,  so  worthless  of  everj 
thought  of  tenderness  that  had  been  given  her  by  the  dead.  . 

^e  unuttered  rebuke  of  that  colourless  face,  so  livid,  so  old, 
so  still  with  its  own  subHme  peaces  had  pierced  through  all  the 
vimities  and  pride  and  egotism:  of  her  life  down  to  the  heart  of 
her  youth,  woich  still  beat  there  beneath  them.. . 

Every  l^e  in  the  littie  room  around  her,  every  homely  and 
faofiiliar  cottage  thing  of  izse,  came  back  on  her  m^nory  with 
a  pang. 

The  place  was  so  utterly  unchanged ;  the  burnished  coppers, 
-the  clean  brass  utensils,  i£»  strings  of  drying  herbs  and  melons, 
the  black  pot  simmering  over  the  wood  embers  on  the  hearth, 
the^  white  cat  sleeping  in  the  window,  the  oiUlamp  burning  on 
%he  low  oak  settle,  all  the  common  things  of  daily  life  that  she 
had  known  so  well,  were  all  there  unaltered  since  th^  d^ys 
when,  in  her  infancy,  her  fleet  had  danced  upon  the  ivooden 
chairs  in  glee  because  the  hot  milk  foamed  ready  for  hei  mom- 
bgpottage. 

^  Not  one  of  them  was  dianged ;  but  she — she  burst  into  pas- 
sionate' tears  as  she  thought  of  the  little,  gay,  nameless  jChild 
that  once  had  Uved  and  laughed  amid  these  lonely  things,  and  of 
Ae  faccj  now  set  in  death,  whose  brown  worn  features  had 
softened  to  such  tender  grace  in  the  light  of  the  summei 
todming  and  the  mirth  of  tiie  infant's  play. 

Countless  memories  thronged  on  her,— of  childish  pains  and 
•  ansjers,  of  feverish  hours  of  illness,  of  peUilant  outbursts  of 
wiubl  wrath,  of  April  storms  of  passing  griefii  over  a  dead  I4rd 
'  wt  a  stray  kitten,  and  through  all  these,  of  the  patient,  gentle, 
cheerful  endurance  of  a  love  thftt  never  complained  and  never 
wearied.  Ibr  such  a  debt,  what  payment  had  been  great 
wou^h  P  and  all  that  she  had  given  had  been  sil^ice,  neglect, 
oUivion,  the  triple  coin  wherewith  Love  of tenest  is  paid. 

He  let  her  passion  spend  itself  silently* 

It  was  a  caustic  that  might  perchance  bum  out  the  canken 
of  the  world  within  her  som.  with  her  he  had  no  bond  in  that 
instant.  All  his  sympathy,  all  his  pity,  all  his  reverence,  were 
with  that  aged,  lonely^  iUmiitless  life  that  had  been  left  to  ebb 
out  in  solitude,  the  life  lived  only  to  see  all  that  it  cherished 
perish. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  were  brief,  as  he  raised  the  droop* 
ing  wiek  of  the  lamp. 
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'  Madame,  it  were  best  you  went  homeward.     Your  host  and , 
your  Order  must  not  know  that  you  weep  for  a  peasant ! ' 

'Ahihush !  I  merit  the  lash  of  your  aareasm  and  of  your 
scorn,  GK)d  knows;  yet  spare  me  them  now.  I  cannot  bear 
them.* 

He  placed  the  lamp  back  on  its  settle. 

*  I  but  remind  yon» — would  you  have  it  known  that  you  are 
here  ?  * 

She  started  with  a  tiiirob  of  terror. 

^  No,  no  I  Surely  there  may  be  mean8-*^but-^I  have  though! 
of  my  self  alone  so  long,  so  selfishly,  so  remorselessly.  I  can 
only  think  of  her  now.  I  have  been  so  cruel,  so  heartless.  If 
I  could  only  have  heard  her  speak  to  me,  and  only  have  begged 
once  for  her  forgiveness ! ' 

He  smiled  very  wearilyi  and  made  no  answer.  He  knew 
that  to  himself  she  repeated,  and  would  continue  to  repeat,  tixe 
ingratitude  and  the  neglect  that,  given  to  the  dead,  now  caused 
such  futile  and  vehement  remorse.  3ut  of  this  his  own  lips 
never  reminded  her. 

He  stood  lulent,  with  the  dusky  lamplight  behind  hiio,  so 
that  he  could  see  her  face,  while  his  own  waa  screened  &omher« 
watching  her  with  a  strange  pain ;  wondering  vaguely  and  in< 
credulously  if  this  exquisite  and  imperial  woman,  wno  ipoved 
slowly  to  and  fro  the  narrow  room,  could  be  in  truth  but  the 
developed  life  of  the  young  child  whose  dancing  na^ed  teet  hod 
moved  in  such  gay  measure  to  the  old  peasant's  crooning  ooun- 
try*8ong9. 

He  had  suffered  much,  and  oftei^  since  the  last  day  when 
she  had  passed  out  from  under  the  low  brow^i  po^h  to  go  to 
iho' great  world 'for  whidi  ahe  pined;  but  he  had  never 
suffered  as  he  did  now,  beholding  her  for  the  first  time  under 
that  roof  where  her  infancy  had  been  sheltered  by  him.  .     , 

Once  she  paused  in  her  restless  passage  up  and  down^  the 
chamber,  and  turned  her  lustroua  eye^  full  on  him. 

'  Ah  I  Tell  me  the  truth ;  you  think  me  base  beyond  re- 
demption.' 

-  ^No,'  be  answered  her,  where  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow; 
*  I  think  you  very  human.'         ; 

.   f  To  be.human^.then»  is  to  be  lower  than  the  dpga  that  love 
what  feeds  them  ? ' 

'  Perhaps.  The  dogs  will  love  the  hands  tiiat  beat  them. 
There  is  none  of  that  love  among  such  fair  things  as  yo^.' 

Her  head  sank,  with  the  hot  blood  burDing  in  her  face. 

*  Why  did  you  not  ke^n  me  here  P '  she  said  with  impetuous 
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•      /■ 

emotion,  '  Why  did  you  not  tell  itie  what  I  should  become  ?  *  I 
should  h^YQ  been  poor,  nameless,  unknown ;  but  I  should  hare 
been!  innocent,  at  least ;  I  should  haye  done  the  duty  that  I 
owed;  I  should  have  helped  her  in  her  age,  and  soothed  hei 
in  her  death  agonies ! ' 

A  breath  that  was  almost'  a  sob  caught  the  words  m  she 
spoke  them ;  she  little  h66ded  the  blow  which  each  de«U  to  the 
heart  of  their  hearer. 

The  answer  which  sprang,  hot,  Sequent,  upbraiding,  bitter, 
and  tender  aV  once  to  his  lips  he  restrainea.  He  answered 
h^  briefly,  gently,— 

'  I  did  not  keep  you  agmnst  Jroulf  will,  because  you  would  nai 
have  remained  innocent;  you  would  have  refused  to  accept 
duty ;  you  would  have  broken  into  perilous  rerolt,  in  sudi  a 
Bfe  as  the  life  you  alone  cotrld  hare  led  here.  The  greatness 
TOU  hare  gained' would  not  now  have  sow^  evil  in  your  nature, 
Aad  none  of  the  seeds  of  evil  been  latent  there.  Such  evil  is 
0&les8  to  the  world^s  creed  in  a  pa^cian  woman ;  it  would 
have  been  evil  accursed  and  shameful  and  wretched  in  a  women 
nameless,  and  pennilness,  and  motherless,  and  consumed  with 
the  pOrrosiOTi  of  discontent. '  I  knew  you  better  than  you  knew 
yourself.  If  the  Duchesse  de  Lii^  be  heartless,  merciless, 
<tonsdencelese(,  what  wotQd  the  actress,  the  adventuress^  have 
been  P  Once  I  bade  you  repay  me  what  you  deemed  you  owed, 
by  keeping  ever  in  you  the  higher  things  of  your  love  and  truUi 
and  courage.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  my  one  desire 
would  be  obeyed,  against  all  the  commands  of  your  passious, 
yo^r  prides,  and  yoiir  vanities.  Once  also  you  prayed  that 
death  might  come  to  you  if  ever  you  forgot  me:  the  grass 
would  have  grown  through  mai^  seasons  above  your  grave  if 
fhat  prayer  had  been  granted.^ 

.A  cry  of  intolerable  suffering  broke  from  her. 

^ Say  all  you  wiH,*  she  cried;  *your  hardest  words  cannot 
scourge  me  so  sharply  as  my  own  conscience  does.  Ihav^ 
fbrgotten — more  brutally,  more  shamelessly  than  ^the  very 
cattle  ever  forget  a  master  that  has  fed  and  tended  them.  And 
yet  I'have  remembered  too-^remembered  more  than  you  can 
ever  dream.  At  times  my  thoughts  of  you  have  been  an  agony. 
At  times  my  childhood  hds  come  back  to  me  wi&  such  reproach 
that  I  could  have  found  strength  to  kill  myself.  At  times^  in 
iffl  the  intoxication  of  the  world,  the  sound  of  your  voice  has 
•eemed  to  steal  on  my  ear,  the  gaze  of  your  eyes  has  seemed 
to  haunt  me  ub  I  went,  till  I  longed  for  tlie*pe»ce  ofyour  pre- 
lence  with  a  lost  child's  longing  for  its  home.    TIus  is  the 
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truth  I  ihougli  how  shall  ^ou  belieye  mo  in  witness,  of  all  the 
false  shame,  the  mad  vanity,  the  infamous  ingratitude  of  my 
life  P  You  say  that  I  should  have  heen  far  worse  than  I  am. 
bad  I  remained  with  you;  can  anything  be  worse  than  such 
selfishness  and  such  oblivion  as  mine  ?  Besides,  you  are  so 
great,  so  true,  of  a  simplicity  so  noble,,  of  a  justice  so  divine, ' 
your  influence  would  have  been  tpo, strong  on  me  for  me  to 
have  sunk  to  evil ;  you  could  have  made  of  me  what  you  would^ 
Had  I  but  stayed  by  you.' 

And  in  the  remorse  of  that  hour  it  did  indeed  seem  thus  to 
her }  and  in  that  hour  she  beheld,  as  by  a  vision,  all  that  her 
Jife  would  have  been^  if  never  fevered  by  thirst  for  gold  and 
VQJxk ;  if  nove^  touched  by  the  fast-lengthening  shadows  of 
falsehood;  if  never  drawn  mto  that  furnace  of  ambition  where 
all  impulses  and  instincts  are  fused  into  one  passion;  if  lived 
in  peace  and  in  contentment,  purified  and  strengthened,  and 
r^sed  high  by  the  Iofti^ess  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  beneath 
his  I6ve  and  law. 

...  In  that  one  hour  49he  saw  that  she  had  forsaken  the  gold  for 
the  dross,  the  rock  for  the  reeds,  the  greater  for  the  lesser,  as 
men  do  oftentime3,.and  women  yet  more  surely,  in  their  head* 
long  and  blind*  choice. 
.    He  heard,  and  a  great  shudder  shook  him. 

He  had  condemned  himself  to  endless  and  unrequited  mar* 
tyrdom,  that  she  might  pass  to  the  fate  she  desired,  and  never 
have  aught  wherewith  to  reproach  him ;  and  even  out  of  this 
she  wove  a  lash  t^^hat  scourged  him  with  deeper  stripes  tha9 
any  he  had  borne. 

;  *  "Wait,  wait,  or  yon  will  kill  me  I V  he  cried.. .  ' ."  Stayed  by 
me ! "  0  God,  if  you  had  so  I  But  your  heart  was  disloyal, 
and  lost  to  me.  Could  I  hold  captive  your  body  P  You  see 
now  a  worth  you  have  missed,  in  that  life  that  you  would  have 
led  by  my  side ;  but  then,  who  could  make  you  believe  ?  And 
you  forget — ^you  forget — a  crea^fcure  of  your  sex  and  your  loveli- 
^]^P(,could  not  hare  abode  with  me  without  a  chain  that  you 
would,  not  have  taken  unless  gold  had  gilded  the  fetters.  You 
must  have  been  my  mista'ess  or  my  wife !  * 

She  9tarted  violently,  and  the  blood  crimsoned  all  her  face. 
She  had  spoken  in  the  impulse  of  the  old  love  and  reverence 
sbe  had  yielded,  him  in  her  girlhood ;  she  had  never  dreamed 
pf  any  other  life  with  him  than  that  of  the  bygone  familiar 
cpmmunion  which  they  had  known  in  this  lowlv  place  when 
^e  had  been  a  child^  and  he  had  been  all  the  world  to  her, 
X.  In  this  hour  her  pride  had  been  dead,  her  rank  forgotten. 
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her  self-love  abhorred ;  in  this  hour  conscience  and  memory, 
and  the  yeneration  she  had  borne  him,  had  alone  reigned  with 
her. 

Now  his  indnlgence  of  tiiat  moment's  hot  and  unchecked 
utterance  recalled  to  her  the  many  times  that  she  had  wept  in 
his  arms,  clung  to  his  embrace,  been  kissed  by  his  lips,  in  that 
bng-perished  time.  In  this  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
tie  between  them  was  nearer,  stronger,  more  indissoluble  than 
the  ties  betwixt  father  and  daughter,  wife  and  husband,  master 
and  slave. 

Even  while  these  memories  burned  her  with  an  abhorred 
sense  of  debt  and  shame,  the  height  and  depth,  the  might  and 
beauty,  of  this  life-long  love  that  she  had  flung  away,  smote 
her  with  its  greatness  and  its  divinity  as  it  had  never  done  in 
earlier  years,  never  done  through  all  the  self^bsorption  of  her 
life.  It  appalled,  it  amazed,  it  affrighted  her^  such  a  debt  as 
this  could  never  be  paid ;  and,  while  it  remain^  unpaid,  how 
could  any  woman  owing  it  be  free  P 

He,  divining  all  her  thoughts,  with  that  knowledge  of  her 
mutable  nature  which  he  had  so  long  possessed,  hastened  to 
cover  from  her  sight  that  passion  which  for  one  instant  had 
been  near  its  betrayal  to  her.  She  was  his  debtor ;  naught 
could  cancel  such  a  debt ;  therefore  he  forced  himself  to  caun- 
ness,  and  hastened  to  repair  what  might  have  seemed  a  claim 
through  that  debt. 

*  You  are  of  the  world ;  you  know  its  tenet^  now,*  he  said 
tranquilly.  *  Ton  know,  therefore,  how  idle  it  is  to  dream  you 
could  have  remained  with  me  without  reproach.  Uidess,  in- 
deed, your  whole  life  had  been  mine.  But,  you  remember,  I 
asked  you  once  if  my  love  would  suffice  to  you;  and  your 
answer  was,  that  you  craved  greatness  also.  I  had  not  great- 
ness ;  how  could  I  content  you  ? ' 

*  Yes !  When  I  answered  you  I  was  vain,  and  worthless, 
and  full  of  avarice,  as  I  am  now !  * 

The  words  were  muttered  low  in  her  throat;  she  moved 
with  feverish  unrest  to  and  fro  the  little  chamber;  she  wondered, 
with  that  curious  dreamy  wonder  that  comes  on  us  when, 
having  chosen  one  path,  we  marvel  whither  the  other  would 
have  led,  how  it  would  have  been  with  her  if  she  had  loved  and 
followed  this  redeemer  of  her  life.  And  her  heart  told  her—* 
knowing  its  own  passions  and  its  own  weakness — ^that  she,  with 
her  thirst  for  power,  and  her  ^ed  for  homage,  and  her  wor- 
ship of  eminence  and  of  magnificence,  would  have  only  dwelt 
witn  him  in  the  unceasing  cruelty  of  discontent^  or  have  left 
him,  to  d«al  him  the  &te  of  Bruno. 
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And  she  was  yeiy  base  in  her  own  sight  f  for  she  knew  Itko- 
wiso  that,  for  this  very  cause,  she  had  oyer  been  utterly  beneath 
this  great  life  that  sue  had  elected  to  desert  for  things,  com- 
pared with  it,  so  mean,  and  vain,  and  worthless. 

She  paused  once  and  looked  at  him,  with  all  the  old  look  of 
her  childhood  back  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

'  Such  men  as  you,'  she  murmured,  'need  nobler  things  than 
women  to  love  you  and  to  value  you !  We  are  beneatii  you — 
we  know  nothing  of  greatness  such  as  yours  I ' 

He  smiled :  the  smile  of  such  infinite  sadness. 

'  Salter  you  see  it  not,  unless  it  wear  the  purple,  and  bear 
^he  orb,  oi  visible  power*  But  I,  indeed,  claim  none,  have 
none ;  unless  it  ma^  be  such  as  may  grow  out  of  freedom.' 

*  You  have  the  highest — the  best — the  only  greatness !  * 

'•  And  in  that  moment  she  saw  this  truth  that  she  had  so  long 
neglected  or  derided ;  saw  that  the  liberty,  the  self-mastery^ 
the  simplicity,  the  courage,  and  the  supreme  scorn  for  the  in- 
sincerity, the  artifice,  and  the  bondage  of  the  wcffld,  which 
were  in  this  man's  life,  had  a  greakiess  that  surpassed  all  other 
the  earth  held,  though  a  greatness  unrecognised  and  unrewarded 
of  men. 

He  answered  her  nothing. 

Though  she  spoke  thus,  saw  thus,  felt  thus,  be  knew  well 
that  she  would  make  again  the  choice,  she  then  had  made»  were 
the  election  again  offered  her ;  that  now,  as  then,  could  the 
choice  be  afresh  set  before  her,  would  she  forsake  him,  mid  go 
from  him  to  Oxe  pomps  of  the  world. 

While  she  owned  the  greatness  of  the  truths,  the  liberties, 
and  the  simplicities  whereon  his  life  was  founded,  she  would 
yet  shrink  from  holding  out  her  hands  to  him  in  her  palace  as 
her  friend,  from  bidding  her  compeers  and  her  lovers  b^old 
all  that  she  owed  to  him — and  there  was  unuttered  seom  in 
him,  as  well  as  unutterable  sadness,  as  he  looked  on  her  in 
silence. 

'  It  grows  late,*  he  said  briefiy,  at  length.  *  I  must  remind 
you  once  more — do  you  desire  your  absence  discofered  ? ' 

She  started,  and  glanced  at  the  clock ;  with  whose  hands  her 
own  childish  ones  had  so  often  played  in  mischievous  fan- 
cies to  retard,,  or  to  advance,  some  dreaded  hour  of  study  or 
some  desired  moment  of  playtime. 

'  It  is  late  indeed !  I  shall  be  missed ;  he  has  theatrical 
pieces  to-night  <m  purpose  for  my  pleasure ;  my  absence  must 
not  be  known.    How  quickly  can  I  return  ? ' 

*  In  two  hours ;  scarcely  sooner.  -  You  will  do  best  to  lose 
no  tune.' 
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*  I  must  go  ^^0r^,-^once  more.  l%en  I  mil  come/  Ae  mur- 
mured. *  Stay !  tell  me — ^there  is  no  fear  that  peasant  child 
who  is  with  her  can  suspect-^-can  recognise  me — can  speak  to 
others?' 

'  No  fear.  That  girl  is  from  Lorraine — a  grand-niece  of 
grand' mere.  She  never  heard  of  you,  and  she  will  now  return 
east  to  her  own  people,  deeming  you  some  great  princess  who 
came  out  of  chanty  to  see  an  old  peasant  who  once  nursed 
yon.* 

She  shuddered  a  little  as  she  heard. 

*  But^ — ^but,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  place  may  pass 
to  strangers— that  all  these  things  of  hers  may  he  scattered'--* 
that  the  animals,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  swallowa  may  be  iU" 
treated  or  killed.  Can  you  not  purchase  it  for  me  without  my 
name  appearing,  and  place  some  one  in  it  who  will  be  good  to 
all  the  creatures  ?  * 

She  stroked  the  cat  as  she  spoke;  it  seemed  a  link  betwixt 
her  and  the  dead. 

*  The  place — such  as  it  is— ia  mine,'  he  made  answer.  *  Toa 
need  have  no  fear ;  care  shall  be  had  of  it.' 

He  did  not  remind  her  that  to  rent  it,  and  fill  it  with  its 
cottage  things,  and  keep  it  for  her  with  some  sort  of  picturesque 
grace  about  it,  he  had  sacrificed  much,  toiled  hardly  oftentimes, 
its  slight  costs  heavily  taxing  his  own  means. 

She  felt  what  he  had  not  uttered,  and  moved  in  sUence 
from  the  ehambo!. 

More  than  an  hour  had  paiised  ere  she  retu^ed  from  her 
last  look  upon  the  face  that  had  been  first  among  her  earliest 
memories ;  her  eyelids  were  swollen,  and  her  lips  white,  as  she 
came  to  hki. 

<I  am  ready,*  was  aU  she  said. 

They  did  not  speak  as  they  left  the  cottage,  and  went  down 
through  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  wild-growing  gourds  to  the 
landing.place  in  the  garden,  and  drifted  away  in  the  boat  down 
the  rifer. 

Her  eyes  watched,  as  lougf  as  they  could  follow  it,  the  little 
light  burning  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead.      '' 

The' proudest  and  most  ambitious  dreams  with  which  she 
had  last  left  that  innocent  home  ttmong  the  swallows  had  at- 
tained their  fruition : — ^but  rem<>r&i^  and  ^pentance  were  with 
her. 

No  ivords  passed  between  themi  as  th&  boat  slovrly  laboured 
against  the  stream. 

When  tiiey  Teached  the  place  of  the  ierry,  he  aided  her  in 
silence  to  land. 
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^I  wiU  follow  you,*  lie  said  rimflj,  *  near  enoiigli  to  be  at 
hand  if  you  need  me/ 

*  That  fe  how  you  haye  ever  followed  my  life  I  * 

'  Well !  the  time  may  yet  come  when  1  may  be  wanted,  wild 
as  the  thought  seems  oi  tuch  an  omnipotent  life  as  years.  Pass 
onward,  unless  you  would  have  your  host  disg^ii^ted  by  your 
absence.' 

*  Would  he  care  if  I  were  dead  in  that  river?  * 

The  murmur  was  bitter  and  doubting.  It  betrayed  the  one 
victory  on  which  she  alone  was  uncertain ;  the  one  desire  that 
done  was  ungntnted  to  her ;  the  one  doubt  of  her  own  power 
that  alone  had  ever  humiliated  her. 
'  He  gave  a  short  sharp  sigh.  It  had  told  him  all, 
•>^  You  still  desire  his  love? '  GHie  words  were  almosi savage 
in  their  veh«nenoe. 

She  was  silent ;  she  could  have  bitten  her  toi^pie  through 
tbat  ev^  it  should  have  betrayed  her  thus. 

He  let  her  pass  on  9  and  she  went  swiftly,  with  passionate 
movement,  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest-lands. 

When  the  li£;hts  which  illumined  the  terraces  gUstened  in 
view  he  gained  her  side  with  a  few  rapid  steps. 

*  Ton  are  in  safety ;  yonder  is  your  entrance.  The  heart  of 
your  childhood  has  awak^iediii  you  to-night;  keep.it  waking 
or  its  next  sleep  will  be  death.  And  if  in  your  cruelxsaprices 
you  set  your  soul  on  the  man  who  lives  ycmder,  remember  that 
a  lie  is  accurst  in  his  sight,  and  that  he  has  once  suffered. be- 
^yal.  I  forbid  you  to  play  with  his  peace,  ov  to  trifle  with 
his  h(niour/ 

*  Tau  forbid  me  I  *■  Even  in  that  moment,  as  she,  £akqed  him 
In  the  moonHghti  the  chief  emotion  in  her  was  her  acrogant 
pride,  that  defied  all  dictation  and  authority. 

^Tes—I.' 

His  eyes  met  hers  ivith  a  look  in  them  that  ooinpeUed  and 
awed  her,  as  a  master's  look  his  dog — ^^a  look  which  made  her 
subje<^  to  him. 

Without  anoth^  word  he  turned  away.  She  w^t  onward^ 
confosed,  breathless,  vaguely  afraid,  fliled  with  tmnultuovji 
emotions.  • 

The  lesser^  terror  of  her  own  discovery  died  away  in  h^*  It 
was  eclipsed  by  a  greater:  the  terror  lest  that  vast  granite 
mass  of  reckless  and  merciless  ingratitude  that  she  had  piled 
higher  and  higher  with  every  year  of  her  Hfe,  till  it  bad  abut 
out  the  holy  Hght  of  heaven,  should  one  day  fall  and  crush  her. 
'She  gained  the  terrace  with  swift  trembling  steps,  passed 
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tbrough  tlie  entrance-door  unobserved,  and  glided  up  tlie  staiiv 
case  leading  to  her  apartments  without  detection.  This  portion 
of  the  building  was  forsaken ;  but  through  its  easements  on  the 
farther  side,  which  looked  out  away  to  the  great  south  court 
ndjoming  the  stables,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men  and  horses 
mofting  io  and  fro  by  torchlight.  She  divined  the  truth — that 
they  had  missed,  and  were  about  to  search  for  her. 

There  were  none  of  her  own  attendants  in  her  chambers. 
She  was  thankful  for  an  absence  that  best  befriended  her«  She 
went  first  to  her  mirrors,  to  see  how  her  face  betrayed  her. 
All  her  colour  was  gone,  and  her  eyelids  were  £wouen  with 
tears ;  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  emotion  in- 
creases, because  it  chastens  and  softens,  beauty.  She  bathed 
her  face  in  water,  coiled  up  her  hair  which  had  fallen,  dropped 
down  on  to  a  couch  in  all  her  accustomed  grace  and.  indolence 
of  repose,  and  rang  for  her  women,  who,  entering  hurriedly^ 
could  ill  conceal  their  amaze  at  sight  of  her,  and  recounted 
breathlessly  that  her  host,  on  missing  her. from  the  drawing- 
rooms,  had  found  that  no  one  had  seen  her  for  several  hours ; 
had  then  become  alarmed  as  night  had  fallen ;  and  was  at  that 
moment  about  to  start  in  quest  of  her  with  has  horsemen. 

She  sent  him  a  message  of  graceful  thanks,  adding  that  she 
hrid  wandered  somewhat  too  far  in  the  forest  and  been  belated. 
That  was  all. 

Then,  with  haste,  yet  especial  care,  she  arrayed  herself  in  her 
uttermost  brilliancy— ^in  a  misty  ek>ud  of  black  and  silver,  with 
sapphires  gleattiug  here  and  there,  and  a  knot  of  passion-flow^n 
in  her  bosom.  The  slight  exhaustion  and  loss  of  bloom  from 
her  loveliness  only  added  to  its  charm.  She  looked,  and  was 
reassured  that  none  could  trace  any  touch  of  sorrow  or  of 
apprehension  on  her. 

*  He  feared  once  that  I  should  be  an  actress  like  the  woman 
Cbriolis.  Ah,  heaven !  what  else  am  I  nowf '  she  thought  as 
she  turned  firom  the  mirrors. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-rooms,  none  of  the  many  per* 
eonages  then  gathered  at  YiUiera  looked  deeper  thm  the  sumce 
of  her  words,  or  supposed  that  there  had  been  any  other  cause 
for  her  absence  than  this  which  she  alleged — ^that  she  *  had 
strolled  far  in  the  ^rest  and  been  benighted.  None-roave  her 
host,  who,  as  he  welcomed  her  safety,  and  apologised  for  his 
own  needless  anxieties,  regarded  her  with  a  look  she  could  ill 
meet,  and  recalled  that  letter  whi<^  had  come  to  her  in  the 
rose-gardens. 

Yet  the  terror,  of  that  past  hour,  when  he  had  Jbem  haunted 
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hf  the  thoughts  of  countless  acddents  that  might  have  chaiieed 
to  her,  had  told  him,  in  the  sharp  eloquence  of  anguish,  that 
his  life  were  valueless  without  this  womtin. 

Although  he  studied  her  keenly,  he  could  see  no  trace  of 
emotion^  no  sign  of  abstraction  in  her  through  the  hours  at  tho 
dinner-table,  and  in  the  bijou  theatre,  to  which,  to  do  her  ^ 
pleasuife,  he  had  summoned  a  choice  stage^troupe  of  Paris. 
She  was  slightly  more  languid,  and  had  little  of  her  accustomed 
wit — that  was  all. 

He  could  not  tell  that  all  she  saw  throughout  that  evening 
was  a  little  low  bed  in  a  small  dark  chamber,  and  an  old,  storm- 
beaten,  patient,  heroic  face,  with  the  stillness  and  the  grandeur 
of  death  set  on  it. 

He  longed  to  question  her :  but  the  delicacy  of  his  high 
breeding  and  his  courtesy  as  a  host  both  sealed  ms  lips. 

*  I  grow  a  madman,'  he  told  himself.  'Mystery!  What 
mystery  could  there  be  in  the  life  of  a  woman  young,  proud, 
emineht  as  she  is  ?  I  dream ;  and  because  the  strongest  love 
of  my  youth  betrayed  me  my  dreams  are  only  suspicions ! ' 

'And  suspicion  was  a  foul  and  a  craven  thing  in  his  sight — a 
spy  that  could  have  no  lodgment  in  the  finink,  just,  high  tho^;ht8 
of  a  gentleman. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  was  ^rt^ndinff,  after  the  dramatic  repre^ 
sentations,  alone  in  the  embrasure  of  ft  picture-cabinet  that  led 
put  on  to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase.  He  had  drawn  the 
curtain  back,  and  was  gazing  on  to  the  moonlit  terrace  and  the 
oak  forests  below  without  thinking  of  what  he  beheld.  He 
started  as  he  heard  the  sweep  of  a  woman's  robes  near  him, 
and  saw  the  object  of  his  thoughts  <;rossing  the  little  chamber. 
I^he  paused  with  a  certain  hesitation ;  she  had  been  ignorant  of 
his  presence  there;  she  was  leaving  the  reception-rooma  to 
seek  her  own  apartments.  She  was  worn  out  with  the  self- 
command  she  haa  attained ;  and  both  fatigue  and  sadness  were 
visible  on  her  face  as  she  passed  through  deeming  herself  in 
•olitu^. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  she  appi*oached  him. 

*  I  have  not  thanked  you,  I  fear,  for  your  concern  for  my 
safety  to-night,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
reasons  I  gave  for  my  absence  were  only  partially  true*  The 
ftll  of  evening  overtook  me,  indeed,  m  your  forests ;  but  it  was 
no  accident  by  which  I  was  delayed.* 

His  eyes  lightened  with  surprised  pleasure. 

*  Any  confidence  you  may  place  in  me  vfill  be  eherished  and 
aBOied,70u  are  sure;  but  do  not  deem  yourself  called  oo  %• 
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fiye  it  riiQply  becfuise  I  ^qoy  the  privilege  of  being  your 
ost.* 

For  the  moment  a  desire  came  over  her  to  tell  him  the  whole 
unwfurped  and  unyarnished  truth;  but  the  desire  was  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  false  pride  within  her>  and  the 
terror  she  felt  of  being  lowered  and  humiliated  in  his  sight. 

She  hastened  with  all  her  most  graceful  arts  of  speech  to 
thank  him ;  to  assure  him  that  this  was  but  a  slight  matter; 
she  did  not  wish  it  spoken  of  lest  she  should  be  wearied  with 
inquiries.  She  had  heard  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day  that  a 
noblei  old  woman — a  peasant  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy 
— was  lying  in  the  extremities  of  death  in  a  cottage  by  the 
river-side,  and  was  praying  earnestly  and  pitcpusly  to  see 
her  once  again.  She  could  npt  refiise  such  a  request ;  she  had 
gone  thither  by  herself,,  preferring  not  tp  make  her  errand 
known.  She  had  been  imaware  tiiat  her  absence  would  be  of 
such  duration. 

So  the  delicate  polished  semi-falsehoods  ran,  with  soft  enic- 
cessful  fluency,  But  while  she  uttered  them  she  wiui  degraded 
in  her  own  eyes.  She  told  him  no  lie,  indeed ;  yet  none  the 
less  did  she  deceive  him. 

Keen  of  vision  though  he  was,  and  difficult  to  content  in 
aught  that^  savoured  of  evasion  or  challenged  the  acuteness  of 
his  judgment,,  he  was  thrown  off  his  gu$jd:by  the  joy  he  felt 
at  finoU];ig.  so  much  pity  in  the  woman  he  had  dreaded  as  an  un-« 
scrupulous,  heartless,  and  self-absorbed  coquette.  It  seemed 
nothmg  strange  to  him  that  so  sudden  memory  aud  compassion 
had  moved  her,  and  sent  her  fqrth  on  an  unweighed  impulse ; 
for  he  had  seen  the  sympathy  and  the  agitation  with  which  she 
had  watched  the  penis  of  human  life  in  the  stone-yard.  And 
he  aooepted,  unanalysed  and  unquestioned,  a  narrative  which  at 
another  hour,  and  from  other  lips,  he  virould  have  deeme4 
strange,  involved,  and  insufficient. 

'  I  honour  you  for  your  noble  charity  and  for  your  gentleness 
')f  heart,*  he  murmured.  *  If  you  have  that  divine  pity  in  yoife 
thj  win  you  stifle  it  so  often,  and — '  .    . » 

'  Hush,  hush  I '  she  interrupted  him  pas8U)j|;iately..  *  Bo  :not 
jou  praise  jne.  "  Noble  chanty  " — mine !  ,  If  you  only  knew 
the  selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the  baseness  of  my  life  I  When  I 
have  a. touch  of  holier  tbeling,  of  higher  tiiought  in  me^^i^ 
comes  too  late — as  it  came  too  late  to-night.' 

'ToolateP' 
.    '  Tes^  sha  was  dead.    My  words  fell  on  ears  for  ever  deaf 
t0  tlu)  voices  of  earth.    I  vepviMK^  myself  more  tha^  I  couUL 
ever  tell  you.* 
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'  How  was  it  fault  of  yours  P  You  kaew  that  this  old  creature 
liyed  on  this  country  side  P  * 

'Tes;  I  knew;  and  I  had  promised  so  often,  through  so 
many  years,  to  go  and  let  her  look  upon  my  face  once  n)ore, 
and  yet  I  never  went.  I  let  summer  and  winter  glide  away 
again  and  again  and  again,  and  I  never  remembered  that  time 
brings  death  to  the  old.  I  had  leisure  for  all  the  pomps,  and 
the  pleasures,  and  the  frivolities,  and  the  caprices  of  my  life ; 
but  I  never  had  leisure  for  this  one  simple  duty.  And  when 
I  reached  her  side  she  was  dead  I  * 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes. afresh;  her  lips  quiT^red. 
This  was  real  and  sincere  and  unstudied.  On  this  she  could 
utter  the  truth,  to  him. 

His  thoughts  wero  not  with  the  obscure  lost  life  of  which 
she  spoke,  but  with  this  exquisite,  wayward,  jchangefnl, 
imperious,  incomprehensible  woiQan,  whose  moods  varied  like 
the  sun  and  shade  of  a  spring  day,  and  whose  tenderness  iand 
remorse  were  as  passionate  as  her  vanil^  and  her  egotism  were 
cold.  Fear  and  doubt,  suspicion  and  wisdom,  all  faded  away 
in  hinfi  as  though  they  had  n^er  been ;.  he  only  remembered 
that  she  beguiled  him  as  no  temptress  had  dona  since. the  days 
of  his  youth. 

'  ti  you  have  so  much  pity  for  the  dead,  who. cherished  you 
in  your  infancy^,  have  ypu  no  pity  for  the  living,  who  worship 
you  in  your  womanhood  P '  he  said  suddenly,  with  a.  sound  in 
hi^  rpiee  that  she  had  never  heard,  a  look  on  his  &ce  that  she 
had  never  seen,  as  the  white  moonlight  fell  about  thrai  where 
they  stood  by  ^e  opened  casement.  ^ 

*  \t}&  the  Qomjmon:  reproach  against  me  that  I  have  had  too 
little,*  she  murmured  in  answer.  ... 

*4.  reproach  you. deserve  only  too  well  But-*-but— will 
you  find  mercy  at  last  P  Passion  has  no  place  on  my  lips ;  it 
betwad  me  i  my  youth;  it  has  not  fiSneaa  m  Jj  i^t 
yearf.  And  yet  you  have  won  my. secret  from me±o-ni^t; 
you  must  hear  what  I  thought  never  to  tell  ^  you  mui^  know*-^ 
that  I  am  mad  ^lough  to  k^e  you.' 

He  spoke  almost  without  hope ;:  lie  spoke  to  a  coquette  whp 
had  never  spared,  to  a  sovereign  who  had  never  stooped,  to  a 
woma]^  who  had  never  pitied.  Yet,  as  she  li6tened>  her  &ee 
changed  with  a  marvellous  light  and  fiush  and  tenderness  that 
no  eves  had  ever  beheld  on  it.  She  was  silent;  but  she  raised 
her  head  and  turned  and  looked  at  him—one  look  only ;  stffl 
Jby  it  he  )ira8  answered.  .... 
.;And  as  heir  proud  head  drooped  down.mp(m  his  brenat^  and 
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his  lips  sought  hers  to  find  there  all  the  lost  joys  of  his  dead 
vouth,  he  felt  her  whole  frame  thrill  in  his  embrace,  and  heard 
net  broken  words : 
*  I  am  not  worthy  of  you !  I  am  not  worthy  I  * 
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'Impsbil  his  peace,  trifle  witii  his  honour.  Ah,  hearen, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  forbid  me  that  1 '  she  thought  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber  an  hour  later,  while  the  touch  of  his 
first  kisses  seemed  still  to  linger  on  her  lips,  and  the  fervour 
of  passion  seemed  still  to  gaze  on  her  from  the  eyes  which  she 
had  thought  would  never  soften  in  their  regard. 

A  joy  had  come  to  her  beside  whidi  all  the  joys  of  her 
rietorioufl  years  looked  faint  of  hue  and  poor  of  treasure, 
from  its  long  opium-sleep  of  dee^-drugged  vanity  her  sotil 
had  stirred  at  hurt ;  and  the  love  which  she  had  so  long  derided 
imd  disdained  had  awakmied  in  her  for  one  who  alone,  amid 
throngs  of  crowding  flatterers,  had  neglected,  condemned,  and 
distrusted  her. 

She  loved  him  with  a  vivid  force^  a  reverent  humility,  an 
impassioned  tenderness  that  a  year  earlier  isbe  would  have 
mocked  at  as  lowest  weakness,  wildest  madness.  She  loved 
him  wiUi  a  love  that  set  its  heel  upon  her  pride,  and  bent 
her  strength  beneath  it.  She  loved  him ;  and  this  one  missing 
jewel  firom  her  triple  diadem  of  youth  and  power  and  loveliness 
was  found,  and  added  to  her  crown. 

Love  had  had  cruel  usage  at  her  hands.  It  bad  watched 
over  her  from  the  hour  when  her  young  eyes  had  opened  at 
the  music  of  the  Straduarius  to  gaze  at  the.  piurple  butterflies 
dancing  in  the. sun;  it  had  been  lavish  of  every  richest  thing 
to  her,  and  had  waited  upon  her  with  a  slave's  submission ;  its 
chaplets  were  wound  on  ner  brows;  its  'Uossoms  strewed  her 
path;  its  wings  had  lifted  her  up  to  loftiest  heights;  and  its 
smile  had  ever  shed  sunlight  iipon  her.  But  she  in  answer 
had  only  cast  to  it  some  gay  scorn,  some  light  irony^  some 
child's  cruelty,  some  woman's  contempt. 

Yet  even  now  it  was  not  weary  ;  it  was  not  driven  away;  it 
brought  to  her  the  latest  and  the  holiest  of  all  its  countless 
f)[ifts;  it  nestled  in  her  bosom  like  a  dove  that  bears  glad 
•lidings  I  it  ohanieed  even  the  pangs  of  remorae  into  ihe  th^ba 
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of  joy.  Love  had  been  forsaken  by  her  in  a  tbonsand  careless 
seasons ;  yet  it  remained  with  her,  and  wns  faithful  eycr. 

Even  tpom  this  death-hour,  when  the  sin  of  her  ingratifcude 
Aad  dealt  its  deadliest  stroke,  there  had  sprung,  through  Love, 
the  fullest  sweetness  that  her  life  had  known ;  and  a  rague 
fear  came  on  her  of  this  giver  so  prodigal,  of  this  slave  so 
patient,  of  this  friend  so  constant  and  unwearied. 

'  O  God  t '  she  murmured  in  her  solitude,  *  I  have  been  so 
base,  so  faithless,  so  guilty  to  all  lore.  If  his,  the  only  love  I 
treasure,  should  take  its  vengeance  and  forsake  me  1  * 

She  had  cast  one  ^at  life  awaj  from  her  as  idly  as  a  child 
easts  balls  of  cowslips  on  the  air ;  as  selfishly  as  a  falconer 
easts  hawks  down  a  south  wind ;  as  cruelly  as  a  murderer  cast^ 
dead  limbs  upon  the  sea.  Was  it  just  that  another  should 
become  hers  also  P 

"Was  no  retributi<m  neatrP  Its  terror  seemed  to  touch  her, 
and  daunt  her  stren^h,  and  wither  her  pride,  and  fireeze  her 
new-bom  joy  with  its  breath  of  ice,  where  she  stood  in  her 
loneliness,  and  gazed  at  that  beauty  of  her  face  and  form  which 
had  so  late  been  to  her  all  she  heeded  upon  earth,  yet  which 
now  would  have  grown  worthless  and  without  radtimce  in  her 
sight  unless  fair  in  his  eyes  and  given  to  his  arms. 

For  the  voice  of  conscience  spoke  in  her,  and  questionecl 
ceaselessly:  '' 

*  Will  you  go  to  his  heart  with  a  shame  concealed  ?  Will 
yon  lifb'  your  lips  for  his  kiss,  with  a  lie  hovering  on  them  ? 
Will  you  answer  his  faith  with  your  falsehood  ? ' 

A  day  since,  an  hour  since,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  he 
should  never  know ;  that  though  she  should  heap  lie  on  lie 
upon  her  head  the  truth  should  be  concealed  from  him  and 
from  the  world.  An  hour  ago  her  pride  had  been  holier  to 
her,  her  eminence  dearer  to  her,  than  any  other  thing. 

But  with  the  touch  of  his  lips,  with  the  possession  of  hiiii 
love,  all  that  was  si^l  noble  in  her  nature  had  sprung  to  life 
&nte  more/  Now  that  she  knew  his  peace  and  honour  and 
fbture  all  were  hers,  she  knew  that  she  might  with  less  baseu 
ness  strike  a  knife  into  his  heart  than  be  his  wife  with  one 
treachery^  between  them. 

She  knew  that  to  take  his  love  leaving  him  in  blindness  watt 
treacherous  as  any  assassin's  thrust.  She  knew  that  by  reason 
of  that  very  guilt  which  had  deceived  him  in  his  youth  to 
deceive  1dm  afresh  was  t^  foulest  cowardice  that  ever  stained 
a  woman's  life.  Better,  she  knew,  be  for  ever  severed  frotn 
him  than  glide  into  his  life  through  the  channels  of  falsehood ; 

2  I 
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than  live  in  union  with  him  with  one  act  in  her  |>a8t  untelii 
than  sleep  in  his  bosom  with  a  single  secret  to  haunt  the  hours 
of  the  night.  Better  to  summon  all  the  world  nhpufriher  »nd 
fling  her  story  to  the  winds,  and  «tand  before  him^^withOuli 
pride,  without  power,  without  anv  single  thingof  greatness,  ^r 
of  dignity,  or  of  possession  left,  but  iu)le  to  look  into  his  eyea 
without  one  fear  of  what  they  should  there  read ;  abbs  ta  aay 
to  him  in  honesly  and  strength,  'There  is  no  lie  on  the  lips 
that  you  Idss;  there  is  no  secret  in  tiie  life  that  yp^i  make,oa^ 
with  your  own*'  j     •.. 

Her  heart  and  her  consei^cie  hdd  been  startled  from  their 
long  sleep  that  night.  She  wika  awakened  from  the  deep  dreams 
<>f  that  supreme  selfishness  which  had  drugged  her  like  aa 
opiate  j  tba  courage,  the  truthfulness^  the  s^t  of  her  childr 
hood  were  once  more  roused.  i 

.  '  What  is  it  I  do  P '  she  thought  \xk,  horror«    'Win  love  and 
tnist  and  honour  on  a  lie ! ' 

She  knew  that  it  was,  possible — nay,  likely— that,  knowing 
all,  he  would  put  her  from  his  life  for  ever.  She  knew  the 
pride  of  birth  that  was  in  him  ^  the  patrician  contemi^t  that 
ihone  forth  so  often  in  his  slightest  words ;  the  intense  dread 
of  any  shadow  of  dishonour  that  the  early  infidelity  of  his  wif^ 
had  left  pei^etiudly  en  l^im.  3be  knew  that,  with  all  the 
passion  he  bore  her,  he  loved  his  honour  and  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  his  name  far  more ;  she  knew  thati  if  she  told  him 
tke  bare  bitter  truth  it  was  well-nigh  a  surety  that  she  wo^d 
never  look  upon  his  fiice  agai^ ;  and  tibia  i^ot^  alone  from  thf 
mere  impulses  of  pride,  but  from  tlfe  doubt  in  bis  Boul  which 
would  Bf|T, '  E^ithl^s  in  her  childhood*  and  a  falsehood  to  the 
world,  what  warraot  have  I  ttot  she  will  be  rtruer  voA.  m<»re 
loyal  tppn^P* 

And  yet  all  that  ever  had  been  nobler  y^  her  wap  aroueed 
and  \n  tumult  that  night.  The  dead  facfi  of  the.^fQlipiiae  .whom 
she  bad  deserted,  the  bu^ni^g  rebu)^  of  th^,  man  nhe  had 
i^andmed,  had  wi^ered  up  ti^e  yanilties  and^^rrogaaoieaof  hev 
Ufe;'ai^  beQe^th.tbem  the  living,  he^  beat  stilf^eat  faster 
and  more  lp\idly,bec^use,itthroU)edciiii  pain.  .. 

She  gazed  at  her  own  loveliness  with  the  <dd  rs^t  wcnvbq) 
of  jytaiall  in:  her  regard.  { 

'  I  [^idl  g^Y®  V^  all  this,Vah0  thought^  while  a  hot  flii#h  stole 
over  her  face; 'it  is  ^ougb*'    .  .  .,       ,  . 

But  in  her  oonscience  die  knew  that  this  beauty  would  V9 
the  most  cruel,  the  most  fiital  gift  that  ever  woman's  beautjE 
WM  to  man»  unless  with  it  she  g^ye  elao--tai^ 
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Tbere  stole  on  her  the  memory  of  a  day — ^long,  yeiy  long, 
ago — when  one,  against  whom  her  past  had  been  an  endless 
sin,  had  mnrmured  to  her  in  the  words  of  his  farewell,  *  Let 
my  memory  stand  between  thee  and  thy  temptations,  no  shall 
I  have  no  gift  to  give  thee.' 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  prayed  in  passionate,  inarticulate,  wild  prayer, '  O,  God, 
make  me  for  one  hoiu^  worthy  of  the  mighty  love  that  I  for" 
Book!'    . 

When  she  arose,  hex;  fiice  had  a  weisjy,  hopelesis,  rigi^  loo.k,^ 
as  of  one  who  haa  striven  and  conquered  indeed,  but  with  9ucht . 
strife  and  such  conquest  as  l^ve  the  victor,  broken,  exhausted* 
well-mgh  slain. 

'He  shall  know  aU,'  she  muttered  through  her  eolourlesa 
lii^ .  She  turned,  and  moved  through  the  Icmeliness  of  b^* 
chambers,  and  passed  out  in  the  deserted  corridor. 

The  great  building,  was  ^ent ;  she.ktiew  that  he  was  aloQ^ 
in  his  library,  since,  when  they  had  parted,  he  had  spoken  q£ 
letters  of  import  thai  would  occupy  bun  uAlil  daybreak.,,  She 
went  to  seek  him  that  night,  thai  hour^  dreamng  her.  own 
weakness  of  shame -and  of  self-pity,  dreading  lest  her  strength 
should  fail,  and  this  martyrdom  pass  from  her.  \  ' 

The  two  .white  lines  of  marble  stairs  ran  parallel  with,  each 
otboT)  severed  by  the  vastne$s  of  the  ball  below^  All  the  ligbtai 
still  burned  and  glittered  on  them.    As  she  stood  on  the  h^ad* 
ofon^up  the  ascent  of  the  other  theve^eameaawift,  sileat. 
step,  Uke  the  light  tread  of  a  greyhounds-  <' 

She  glanced  across,  the  stranger  glanced  at  her.    It  was  but* 
one  instant  that  theijceyes  met.    He  passed  oaawacd,  with^his 
eyelids  lowered,  and  his  swift  step  unchiCnged..    She^tood  aft. 
though  rooted  to  the  ground  her  whole  frames  shiveriDg  like, 
that  of  an  antelope  wluch  sees  the  panther  afar  off. 

.'Chatorellon!    Are  you  coming;?'  cried  a « laughing  voice 
fiNHnabove, 

'  I  am  coming  1 '  aflAwered  the  alxanger  as  a  young  maaansr^ 

wers  a  young  comrade.  

.  She  turned  aad  carept  back  into  her  olMuiftber  like  a  cireature 
numb  witbi  cold,  and  cast  li^Tself  acroas  her  couch,  and  lay  ther^ 
in  a  stupor.  ,     •        * 

What  avail  to  take  confidence  to  him.nowf  ; 

Truth  now  could  look  but  fear. 

"When  her  women,  awhile  lat^,  entered  her  apartments/ thejD 
found  Jber  eold  and  stnpified^  tiie  paasaon^flowers  cruriied  upon 
ba^haiut.  iMBiboiom.  cut  .with  the  sapphires'  sharp  facets ;  an4t 
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when  consciousDess  revWed  m  her  under  their  terrified  efibrts, 
they  heard  her  murmur : 
*Mj  sin  has  come  home  to  me !    It  is  just,  it  is  just !  * 


OHAPTBE  liXni. 

MiBWAT  between  the  park  and  the  dairies  there  was  a  cluster 
of  acacias,  now  in  blossom,  and  luxuriant  as  they  only  are  south 
ctthe  Loire.  They  parted  two  water-threadea  meadows,  and 
formed  a  thicket  01  fc^age  and  blossom. 

Under  their  boughs  stood  Annette  Veuillot,  with  one  hand 
on  her  hip,  and  the  other  balancing  on  her  head  the  milk -pail 
that  served  to  disgaise  her  errand.  Beside  her  stood  the  man 
whose  feminine  and  languid  grace  had  been  so  fair  in  her  eyes, 
because  of  its  utter  unlikeness  to  her  own  coarse,  rcAust,  wea- 
ther-beat^i  strength  and  ugliness.  Her  mouth  laughed  wide, 
ber  tawny  skin  was  flushed  with  eagerness,  her  breast  heaved 
against  h!er  leathern  bodice. 

'  It  was  not  madness  in  me,  then,*  she  muttered  exultantly. 
'  Why  were  you  so  loth  to  believe  r ' 

*  I  WHS  not  loth/  answered  her  companion,  unable,  through 
the  bond  between  them,  to  resent  her  familiarity.  >  I  was  ii^  - 
credulous,  indeed.  The  Duchesse  de  lAvk — I  have  heard 
through  so  many  seasons  of  her  beauty,  her  fame,  lier  extoiva- 
gance.  I  could  not  credit  that  a  creature  so  proud  and  power^^ 
M  could  be—* 

'That  bohemian's  brat  I*  said  tiie  woman,  with  ferocious 
glee.   ■'  But  she  is,  she  is,  I  wiU  wAger ;  whatever  millions  of  ^ 
lies  they  may  haye  t<dd  to  screen  her.    You  saw  her  weU,  my 
lordP' 

'Twice.    Once — as  hmg  as  I  chose  to  look — ^from  the  mu- 
sicians' gallery,  before  any  knew  of  my  arrival ;  and-affain  on- 
the  sturcase.    I  do  not  umk  there  is  adoobt;  though  heaven  1 
—who  could  have  believed  in  such  a  change ! ' 

'  Fine  leathers  make  fine  birds !  I  )mew  her  at  a  glance. 
Women  never  forget.  Would  you  have  known  heiv  my  lord, 
if  I  had  not  put  this  thing  in  your  thoughts  P ' 

'  No ;  I  doubt  if  I  should.  I  should  have  been  perplexed 
with  some  resemblance,  but  no  more.  The  child  was  lovely, 
but  the  woman  is  magnificent  as  a  goddess.' 

There  was  a  ftrvid  longing  in  his  tone  that  caufffat  her  eat 
that  told  her  with  what  quickness  the  died-oat  nacjfiw  tha 
child  would  revive  in  passion  for  the  woman. 
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'  Will  Aie  wed  with  your  father? '  she  asked  flaragdj. 

He  broke  a  cluster  of  blossoms  off  the  a(cacia  with  a  geaturo 
of  impatience. 

"  lie  says  so.  I  had  speech  with  him  late  last  night  con- 
cerning a  question  of  some  property,  which  he  supposes. is  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  saw  a  change  in  him — ^tbere  is  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which  is  new  there.  I  made  allusioQ  to  his  marriage 
as  a  rumour  that  I  had  heard.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  true  one. 
He  answered,  very  briefly,  that  it  was. .  No  more  words  passed 
between  us.  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  surprised  and  ill  pteased, 
that  was  all ;  and  to  this  he  was  indifferent.  Now,  you  hare 
no  proof  to  give  me  that  this  persuasion  of  your9  is  a  certainty  f  * 

'None,'  she  said  sullenly.  'But  if  you  are  not  answered* 
name  old  Yirelois  to  her  as  I  did ;  you  will  see  then.' 

'  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Myself,  I  have  no  doubt.  Bat 
on  anything  less  than  some  actual  proof,  I  cannot  say  to  tht 
Duchesse  de  Liri,  to  the  betrothed  wife  of  Estmere, ''  You  ar« 
a  foundling  and  a  bastard ;  you  are  an  imposture  on  the  world 
you  rule ;  you  are  the  little  fool  that  once  took  my  Jewels  and 
toys,  and  was  tempted,  for  my  sake,  to  the  house  of  Coriolis.'' 
I  cannot  say  this  to  her  on  mere  conjecture,  mere  supposition.' 

She  understood,  and  stood  thinking  awhile ;  her  slrong  teeth 
gnawing  her  nether  lip^  Then  suddenly  a  dull,  cruel  gleam 
shot  over  her  face. 

'  See  here ;  there  is  one  of  her  men  who  came  down  to  Vil« 
Hers  with  her,  who  has  got  into  love  with  little  Laura  at  my 
dairy.  He  is  always  there ;  after  no  good,  but  I  let  him  come  $ 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  so.  And4ie  told  me  one  tiling. 
There  is  a  steward  very  bitter  against  her  because  she  dismissd 
bim»  an  old  man  who  lives  now  with  his  son-in-law,  Lobes^, 
the  jeweller,  in  Paris.  He  might  tell  you  ^mewhat  ?  It  is 
possible,  my  lord.  I  know  Laure's  lover  said  once  that  he  be* 
lieved  the  old  man  would  hurt  his  mistress  if  he  could,  though 
he  did  not  see  what  means  he  ever  would  be  able  to  find.' 

He  heard  her  thoughtfully. 

*  Lobesq  P  I  have  had  djealiugs  with  him.  ,  I  can  leam  this 
with  ease*  Tou  are  a  wise  woman,  Yeuillot.  You  see-— since 
the  honour  of  my  house  will  be  involved  in  both  the  past  and 
future  of  this  dainty  Duchess  whom  my  &ther  loves — it  is 
needful,  as  it  would  not  oth^wise  be,  tha^  I  should  reach  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  her  history.* 

She  laughed  grimly,  with  a  sardonic  appreciation  of  the 
sophistry  in  which  he  veiled  his  own  vengeance  in  solicitude  £6f 
the  dignity  of  his  race. 
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*  No  doaM,  my  lord,*  she  said  curtly.  *  As  fop  nie—I  am  a 
%oman— I  want  only  to  taste  a  drop  of  revenge  for  the  pretty 
fashion  i^  which  that  bastard  called  us  once  a  set  of  sense] '/f^s 
)>easantB !  You  great  aristocrats  are  careful  of  honour,  of 
course ;  a  little  vengeance  does  for  us !  And  what  is  it  you 
%iIldonowP* 

'  I  win  go  to  Paris.    I  mijst  leave  my  regrets  and  apologies 
•to  the  fidr  Budiess  fpr  quitting  VSlliers  so,  hastily  ere  she  has 
tisen,  and  without  presentation  to  feer.^  " 
'  l^e  smiled  at  the  smile  on  his  lips. 

'  **  When  she  is  your  father's  wife  you  will  see  hep  oftentimes 
ehongh ;  you  wiU  be  so  welcome,  iny  lord.' 

Low,  coarse,  debased  though  her  intelligence  was,  she  had 
thi^  shrewdness  which  took  hqr  straight  to  the  means  by  whicli 
Mrie  would  most  surely  awaken  the  W6rst  instincts  in  this 
tiatuPQ,  which  had  long  been  her  study.  , 

*Sh^  will  never  be  nis  wife,*  he  made  ai^swer,  with  a  sound 
{ja'hls  voice  that  caused  her  fierce  beari;  to  leap  with  joy. 
-  Th.en  he  slipped  a  poll  of  gold  pieces  into  her  palm  and  went 
Ihrs  ways  through  the  acacia-picket.  She  looked  after  }iim  with 
a'  hard,  strange  look  in  her  e^es  as  she  thrust  the  gold  into  hep 
bois6m.  "In  her  own  briite  fashion  she  loved  this  delicate,  indo- 
Itot,  wotnanish  aristocrat,  though  she  loved  his  gold  still  more ; 
and  her  heart  beat  with  great  dull  throbs  aga^st  the  leather 
of  hep  bodice.   'A  siadden  fipar  touched  her. 

^  fiad  I  better  have  left  her  alone  ? '  she  nratteiled.  *  He 
?wiQ  only  love  hep  again';  and-^who  can  telfP — he  will  have 
IkeP  iecrfet,  he  may  onty  use  It  to  sevep  her  from  his  father^  he 
Ihaay  wei  with  hep  himself,—who  can  tell  ?  * 

And  she  stpode  out  fr9m  the  acaciav  shadowfi,  breaking  their 
blosspms  down  with' the  swing  of  her  great  arm,  and  went  across 
the  meadows  atid  through  th^  losing  cattle  >Vith  the  glow  of 
triumfifh  faded,  and  thi^  dbud  of  hatren  settled  on  her  face. 

'Anyway,  I  haire the  j^old,'  she  thought,  thrusting  her  hand 
into  her  bosouL 

iBhe  did  not  notice,  in  a  little  shallow  runlet  of  watep  that 
prorced  the  gpass  by  the^acacias,  a  child  who  was  gathering  water- 
^it^ses;  and  who  hid  himself  among  the  teeds  and  Ivacken  as 
Ih^  paired.    "  '  ^ 

"^bthfep,  1  did  evil  to-day,*  said  a  lad  of  twelve,  with  soft,  shy, 
brown  eyes,  and  a  tender,  awed  fac^,  standing  beside  Ninette, 
who  was  busied  counting  the  young  apricots  on  her  garden- 
Wall. 

She  tamed  and  looked  gently  on  her  son. 
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*  Nay,  thy  crimes  cannot  be  very  dark,  mj  Victor.  What  is 
this  thing?' 

'  I  did  a  shameful  thing,  n:  other.     I  was  a  spy !' 

*  A  spy  !*  She  echoed  the  word  in  horror,  thinking  in  ar 
instant  of  the  chevaliers  of  the  poniard,  of  whom  her  grandsiiP 
had  told,  her  in  her  infancy. 

.  .    *Xes,'  murmured  the  lad,  *I  did  not  mean  it,  I  had  nj 

thought ;  but  I  could  not  help  listening.     I  heard  without  hCiir- 

ing, — you  know  ? — and  then  I  stayed  and  heard  more,  because 

I  wished.    It  was  yery  shameful,  I  know.    But  what  th^y  said 

■seemed  so  stniigB.'    ^ 

*  What  who  said  ?* 

*  Annette  Veuillot  and  the  yo^nng  lord.* 
His  mother's  face  darkened. 

*  The  young  lord  ?  Is  he  come  back  ?  It  was  his  carriage, 
then^that  came  through  so  late ;  your  father  had  to  get  up  for 
it.  VeuiHot,  she  was  iiever  a  good  woman.  But  what  can  she 
.have  to  do  with  dainty  aristocrats  like  Chanrellon  P 

*  I  do  not  know,  rightly.  But  I  can  tell  you  every  word  I 
heard,  mother.' 

Ninette  hesitated— spurred  by  intense  inquisitive  desire,  with- 
held by  a  sturdy  sense  of  honour. 

*  It  seems  wrong  for  me  to  listen,'  she  said  at  length.  *  Tet 
children  should  keep  nothing  from  their  mothers.  "Well,  tell 
me,  then ;  I  can  teU  Tricotnn  afterward.  He  always  knows 
what  |s  best.' 

^  f  It  wad  just  this,'  pursued  the  boy  in  a  rapid  whisper.    *  Ton 

Y^ho^  the  uttle  brook  that  Urns  all  through  the  dairy  meadowQ  ? 

'  i  wito  getting  water-cresses  in  it  at  sunrise  this  morning.    Tou 

know  thatjgreat  cluster  of  acacia-trees  just  behind  the  dairy- 

"WiNised'?    They  are  so  thick  with  bloom  now,  they  would  hide 

■  a*  hundred  men.    "Well,  as  I  was  stooping  in  the  brook  after  the 

ci%BS,  I  heard  Venillot's  voicfe.    1  crept  nearerr-the  rtishes  and 

<ih0  lmrd6ck  grew  so  thick  there  that  they  hid  ine — and  I  saw 

•heS^ 'and  niy  lord  OhanrelTon  also.    They  were  talking,  and 

TittHlot'had  got  her  pail  on  her  head:    She  is  so  ugly,  mother, 

"V  ^^ndeli^  he  does  not  talk  instead  to  LanreP    Iiaure  is  so 

'    "*^Kt4p?tet  were  they  saying  P'  asked  Ninette  impatiently, 
taking  a. sing  from  the  wall.  , 

'  .  'Wpli,  all  thib,'  answered  her  son ;  and  he'told  what  he  had 

*  ov^Keard,  confiisedly  enough,  but  giving  it  all  the  weight  and 
einphasie  he  could  in  his  wonder^ 

*  And  then  he  turned  awfty,*  etfded  Victor  at  the  close  of  his 
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long  rccitsd.    *  And  she  went  too — passing  me  quite  close ;  i 
I  heard  her  mutter,  **  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold.       But  is  it 


and 
not 

strange  ?    What  could  it  meaii  ?    "Who  is  it  they  can  think  that 

splendid  duchess  is  ?* 

*  I  do  not  know,*  murmured  his  mother,  while  her  ruddy  face 
turned  pale.     She  did  not  know,  but  she  guessed. 

*  He  never  said  the  child  was  dead,'  she  thought  to  herself  as 
she  stripped  a  leaf  off,  so  that  a  young  apricot  might  get  *  gilded,' 
as  the  people  call  it. 

Then  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's  forehead. 
'  Victor,  promise  me  to  speak  of  this  to  no  living  soul.;  not 
even  to  your  sisters.* 

*  I  promise,  mother.' 

'  Bight,'  she  said  simply.  *  I  fear  there  is  wickedness  afoot. 
That  Yeuillot  was  never  a  good  woman.  In  the  evening  you 
get  me  the  mule  saddled,  a^nd  I  will  go  see  Tricotrin.' 

But  when  in  the  evening  she  rode  the  mule  down  into  the 
little  hollow,  where  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  swung  above,  its 
hollyhocks  and  its  fruit-trees,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  lamented, 
with  many  regretful  phrases,  that  his  beloved  guest  was  gone. 

*  Where  is  he  gone  ?'  asked  Ninette  anxiously. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Ah !  who  ever  knows  where  Tricotrin  is  gone,  or  is  going  P 
!  He  took  his  kni^sack,  and  when  he  takes  his  knapsack  he  cam- 
,  monly  goes  for  good.     Besides,  you  know,'  he  pursued,  sinking 

his  voice  to  a  low  whisper,  and  glancing  around  as  though  his 

,  straight  tall  hollyhocks  were  officers  of  the  law,  '  you  know — 

they  say — the  students  are  up  again  in  Paris;  and  when  there 

is  anything  of  that  sort,  Tricotrin  is  sure  to  be  there  ready  for 

it." 

Ninette  turned  the  head  of  her  mule  sadly  homeward,  think- 
ing nothing  of  the  students  and  their  riots,  but  thinking  much 
of  her  foiled  purpose.  In  her  own  heart  she  was  certain  of 
what  the  drift  of  the  talk  that  her  boy  had  overheard  must 
have  been.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  Prince 
Fain^nt  had  taken  his  golden  gifts  under  the  beechen-tree ; 
.  and  she  felt  that  when  the  Waif  of  the  Loiire  had  died  to  the 
peasantry,  she  had  been  translated  to  that  marvellous  sphere 
whereof  the^  h^d  only  far-off  glimpses,  and  vague^  intaaigible^ 
hsLzy  conceptions. 

'Tricotrin  should  have  knownt,*  .she  said  to  herself  over  and 
over  again  as  the  mule  paced  slowly  homeward,  niodding  his 
lazy  head,  and  shaking  his  belled  bridle,  and  stopping  to  grace 
at  his  pleasure  pn  the  wayside  grasses. 
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Once  she  tbougbt  of  going  straight  up  to  the  great  honaop 
and  begging  andience  of  the  one  wnom  that  wickedness  of  tlio 
woman  Yemllot's  menaced,  and  telling  all  to  her  with  frank- 
ness aad  without  fear.    But  she  did  not  dare. 

This  duchess  was  so  great  a  personage;  she  had  no  surety 
of  her  own  suspioionB  b^g  right,  they  were  mere  wild  con- 
jecture; she  had  but.  the  word  of  her  son,  a  child  of  twelFe, 
with  which  to  bear  up  her  statement.  And  moreoTer^.who 
could  tdl  how  her  lord  would  resent  such  insults  to  his  guest^ 
such  Aeeusation  to  his  son  P 

And  Ninette,  though  generous  and  honest  as  the  day,  and 

in  many  things  courageousy  was  a  true  woman.    She  thought 

of  her  busbapd's  employment,  of  her  children's  welfare,  of  her 

[hapfj  home  in  the  little,  bright,  ivy-hung  lodge — she  coi^ld 

not  endanger  all  these. 

-r  So  lEdra  held  her  peace,  and  went  sadly  homeward  in  the  hot^ 
nlate  evening  time.  In  the  porch  there  was  a  gay  group,  Yio- 
tor  and  his  sisters,  and  little  Eaoul,  with  his  wondrous  cuiras- 
.sier,  and  Paulin,  who,  although  an  equerry,  deigned  to  be  not 
»a  little  in  love  with  the  block-eyed  elder  daughl^  of  the  lodge. 

The  girl  turned  to  her  mother  in  unaffected  concern* 

'  O,  mere,  that  beautiful  duchess  is  ill,' 

Ninette's  eyes  met  h^r  son's. 

.^  Yes,*  interposed  the  equerry*  *  Her  women  found  her  in 
a  swoon  last  night,  and  she  has  not  risen  to^y ;  though  she 
wiU  insist,  I  d^esay,  on  going  to  Paris  for  that  f^te  she  is  to 
give  to  the  princes.  The  physicians  speak  of  fever.  Macje- 
moiselle  Marie's  kind  little  heart  is  quite  distressed  for  Miladi.* 

'  Dost  thou  think  because  a  woman  is  a  duchess  she  must 
never  suffer,  Marie  P  ^  said  Ninette  somewhat  rougUy,  gqmg 
within  to  lay  aside  her  great  dcMik. 

'  There  is  evil  against  her,  m^re  P'  whispered  Yictor. 

^  Yes,  I  fear  there  is  evil,'  said  his  mother  with  a  sigK 
,  *  And  I  could  not  see  TricotrinI' 
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While  Ninette  sought  for  him  at  the  tavern,  and  rode  I10P 
mule  back  in  sorrow  and  perplexity,  he  was  sitting  on  the  oak 
settle  within  the  porch  of  the  little  river-house  looking  jauM 
down  the  reach  of  the  stream. 
.    All  things  were  still.    The  cat  slept,  curled  among  violet 
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*TootB ;  the  fowls  and  pigeons  were  gone  to  ro<>st ;  tiie  dwdlows 
liad  c^sed  their  fluttering  and  tnurmuring  iimong  the  ivy ;  tbe 
little  Lorraine  girl  had  gone  to  her  own  people;  the  dead  had 
been  borne  cut,  by  ten&r  reverent  handia,  through  the  greea 

f'  arden  ways,  and  down  the  water-steps,  and  into  the  waiting 
oat;  and  grand'm^re  had  been  left  to  her  last  resMng-plaee 
under  the  blossoming  acacias  of  the  vine-country  of  he^  birth. 
In  the  desei1;ed  hou^e  there  was  no  sound;  the  gathered 
roses  had  withered,  and  hung  their  heads ;  tiie  clock  fid  stop- 
ped, for  none  had  remembered  to  wind  its  works ;  on  tiie  briw 
j^rth  l^re  was  no  flre;  the  evening  shadows  stole  ftoftlr 
through  all  the  little  desolate  chambers.  On  a  chestnUt^bougn 
outside  the  door  even  Mistt^i  Was  silent,  and  very  quiSt, 
watching  ^th  her  black  sad  eyes  the  flitting  of  ike  bats  and 
owls. 

•  His  own  gaze  never  wandered  flromthe  river,  which  was 
half  in  shadow,  half  in  Kght,  as  the  sun  went  dowii.    His 

'  thoughts  were  with  the  old  lost  years. 
'  Before  his  sight  there  hovered  the  gay  and  graceftil  shapes 
of  a  child  at  play  among  the  tall  scarlet  bean-flowers ;  of  a 
child  swaying  on  the  lithe  earth-drooping  branch  of  a  beech- 
tree  ;  of  a  child  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  bro^wn  boat,  &nd  dip- 
ping her  arms  down  into  the  water,  and  laughing  when  th^  keel 
grated  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  singing — smging  ever  like  the 
birds  at  spring-time — from  early  dawn,  all  through  the  day, 
till  nightfall ;  of  a  child  with  the  glad  swift  voice  of  cMldhood 
ai^d  the  dark  dreaming  gaze  of  a  woman,  and  all  the  fohd,  fkir, 
itoocent  freedom  of  a  forest^creature  taught  human  l^Ve,  but 
knowing  naught  of  human  fear.  ' 

•^  The  time  had  ^been  when  he,  in  his  tnadness,  had  once 
dreamed  that  she,  Hke  the  young  forest-thing,  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  hand  that  had  fed  and  to  the  home  thath^  shd- 
tered  her,  as  the  &wn  retimji?. affrighted  by  the  norse  of  the 
rainters,  and*  by  the  bittemessi  of  the  water-springs,  and  by 
the  gall  of  the  collar,  and  by  the  '«Wdth  of  the  great' plains  in 
the  new  lands  of  its  wandering. 

But  he  had  been  in  error.  His  fawn  had  gone  where  the 
pasttires  were  palace-gardens^^and  tte  brooks  were  the  well- 
sorings  of  pleasure,  and  the  thickets  bore  the  honay-laden.buds 

'^vt  triumph,  and  the  gilded  collar  was  but  a  jewelled  babble,  by 
ffie  chimerof  whose  bells  she  could  lure  all  othei*  herds  to  follow 

'fier.'- 

,And  he  sat  alone  in  the  little  house  by  the  river^    // 
^^Thefetin  set;  the  glow  faded  off  the  water;  the  (beaming 
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huA  (6f  night-gnats  was  the  anly  sound  on  the  sir;  the  dews 
fell  tUck  on  grass,  and  ^^^9  ^^d  blossom*  He  nerer  stirred 
lie  neVer  took  bis  gaze  from  off  the  gliding  current.  For  him 
the  hushed  night-air  was  filled  with  the  echoes  of  a  young 
voice  that  nevermore  would  sound  through  that  familiar  place ; 
for,  him  the  shadowy  solitude  was  haunted  by  the  yision  of  ia 
V^bung  face  that  never  more  would  smile  on  that  deserted 
home. 

And  thus  his  recompense  came  to  him ;  thus  her  debt  was 
paid,  in  that  common  wage  of  bifctemess  and  suffering  whereby 
woman  often  requites  the  love  of  man,  and  fate  ever  requites 
the  life  that  follows  the  law  of  merc^  and  forgets  itself. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  rocky  lanmng-stair.  He  started,  and 
slowly  arose ;  in  the  full  lustrous  moonlight  that  now  streamed 
over  land  and  stream  ho  saw  the  one  for  whom  he  had  wait^ 

He  motioned  his  hand  behind  him. 
^    *  Q'o  within,  Gervase;  all  is  yours.* 

The  young  peasant,  hardy,  sun-bronzed^  strong  as  an  ox  of 
the  tfeld,  trembled'Bke  k' Child. 

*AhI  What  can  I  say?^ — ^how  can  I  thank  youP  Such 
priceless  goodness^ — * 

,  *  Chut !  Goodness  to  enable  a  man  to  marry !  I  never  heard 
that  before.  W6re  it  goodiless  to  give  you  a  knife  whereby 
you  cduld  cut  your  throat?  * 

Gervase  smiled ;  but  his  mouth  quivered  with  strong  emo- 
tion, which,  Bave  for  his  hve-and-twenty  years  of  manhood, 
Would  have  found  relief  in  tears. 

^  XH  is  goodness  that  gives  heaveH  upon  ^rth !  *  he  milrmiired. 
*  Ton  know — all  her  youth  must  have  gone  by ;  I  am  so  poor, 
and  shp  is  only  a  little  servant-maiden ;  and  when  one  woi^ 
BO  hard,  ko  liard,  the  eyes  get  £m,  and  the-  hair  gets  gray,  and 
the  time  ,of  age  comes  so  soon ! ' 

*  I  know  1  And  you — you  think  there  is  naught  upon  earth 
like  ,thaf;  little  servant-maiden  I    Well,  so  best.    Let  it  last.* 

'But hoW  cin  I  fever  repay  you ?  * 

'  Hush  I  Think  you  not  that,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
'  lay  dying, 'the  memory  of  that  Alpine  sheph^d  whom  he  made 
happy  with  the  gift  of  a  meadow  and  a  lunnestead,  was  sweeter 
to  mm  than  the  memories  of  all  his  victories?  Besides,  you 
will  pay  me  by  taking  heed  of  all  these  dumb  things,  all  the?^ 
birds,  all  these  trees.*  .    '         " 

,  The  young  pian  bent  before  him  with  tender  tremulous  rever- 
ence. 

*  They  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me  as  «^  /' 
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^  That  is  eoougli  I  And  now  go  within.  I  am  kte,  and  mntl 
lose  no  more  time.' 

*  Is  it  true,  then  P '  the  peasant  asked  wistfoUy — '  true  that 
the  boulevftrds  have  risen  ?  * 

'  J^o.  But  it  is  true  that  the  students  may  rise.  Bise — to 
.be  massacred.     Go  within,  G-errase — ^I  would  start  alone.' 

'  But,  if  there  be  massacres  ?  '  gasped  the  youth,  mistaking 
his  answer.    *  If  harm  come  to  you  ?    If  we  see  you  no  more  ? 

*Pooh!  Do  yen  not  remember? — I  am  the  Wandering 
Jew !  Well,  if  harm  do,  if  even  Ahasuerus  be  given  the  divine 
gift  of  death,  I  have  had  a  care  that  all  this  shall  be  for  thee 
and  thine.  For  you  are  gentle-natured  and  worthy  of  trust, 
C^ervase.  And  when  I  die — ^if  I  die — ^make  my  grave  yonder, 
,  under  that  great  old  beech,  where  I  shall  hear  the  singing  of 
the  river  for  ever,  and  my  people  will  know  where  I  lie.* 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke ;  but  there  was  that  in  thQ  tmiile 
which  only  deepened  the  lingering  and  wistful  melancholy  of 
the  words. 

Gervase  glanced  up,  and  caught  the  look  upon  his  face,  and 
trembled  with  a  vague  sense  of  near  calamity. 

'  Earewell,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  another  backward  gesture  of 
,  his  hand  toward  the  house. 

.  The  young  peasant  obeyed  it,  as  a  dog  obeys  a  sign.  He 
himself  went  down  by  the  stone  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
entered  the  little  boat  which  waited  there  among  the  sand  and 
sedges.  He  paused,  with  the  oar  resting  on  the  bank,  and 
looked  long — as  men  look  on  what  they  le^ve  for  ever^-at  the 
familiar  homely  place,  with  the  stars  of  the  midsummer-eve 
shining  above  its  ivy-covered  roof  and  on  its  ivy-shrouded  ease- 
ments.   .  .  - 

He  looked  long :  ,then  let  his  oars  fall,  and  drifted  down  the 
stream. 

Wben^  the  youth  stole  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  boughs, 
and  gazed  out  down  the  course  of  the  river,  the  little  boat  was 
far  away,  floating  darkly,  like  a  leaf  adrift,  upon  the  broad, 
white,  starlit  reach  of  the  river. 

He  was  gone*--never  more  to  return  to  the  home  which  the 
-  Waif  (mce  had  shared  with  the  swallows. 


CHAPTEE  LXV. 

Ik  the  dusky  hot  close  of  the  late  summer  day  in  which  he 
reached  Paris,  there  met  him  one  of  the  brethren  of  that  re- 
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ligious  community,  who  commonly  called  him  thfeit  Alp-dog  of 
trayail  and  trouraille,  who  brought  them  so  many  well-nigh 
lost  lives,  found,  half  frozen,  under  the  snows  of  abject  poverty, 
or  in  the  creyasses  of  bottomless  crime.  Of  creeds  he  had  no 
love ;  of  priests  he  had  as  little;  but  he  knew  that  these  men 
were  of  pure  zeal,  of  sincere  faith,  and  of  a  charity  which 
laboured  unceasingly,  and  gave  its  ministrations  without 
boundaries  of  code  or  cadence.  He  honoured  them,  and  aided 
them,  and  they  loved  him  in  return,  and  fblt  before  him  some- 
thing of  that  wonder  with  which  the  early  leaders  of  their 
church  saw  iiz  ^"irtues  of  their  own  evangel  surpassed  in  the 
pagan  Julian. 

In  the  sultry  angry  evening  the  monk  paused  to  greet  him: 

*  It  is  you,  Tricotrin  f '  he  said,  with  welcome  shining  in  his 
sad  sunken  eyes.    *  You  have  been  long  absent  P ' 

*  Tes.  Who  would  stay  beneath  tile  and  slate  in  this  wea- 
ther, if  he  could  have  the  roofing  of  green  leaves  and  pine- 
branches  !  * 

'  Well,  there  is  ever  work  to  be  found  and  done  in  the  cities.* . 

'Doubtless ;  but  there  ought  not  always  to  be  the  doing  of 
work  in  this  life  of  ours  ;  Nature  gave  us  beauty  and  pleasure : 
we  have  a  right  to  be  still  and  idle,  and  enjoy  the  twain  some- 
times. But  here  you  and  I  do  not  think  alike.  Tell  me,  how 
has  it  been  with  that  poor  wretch  I  brought  to  your  doors  after 
the  thieves'  burning? 

*  It  is  very  ill  with  him.  He  has  never  recovered ;  he  dies 
by  inches.  He  has  never  left  the  bed  on  which  we  first  kid 
him.  His  lower  limb^  are  dead ;  but  his  brain  is  clear  enough.  ' 
He  talks  at  times  with  a  terrible  wit  and  irony.  He  must  some 
day  have  known  the  glittering  side  of  the  great  world's  vices. 
He  has  asked  often  for  you — ^not  by  name,  indeed,  but  for  ^be 
one  who  saved  him.  I  hlave  sought  for  you  often :  for  at  tiihes 
he  is  hard  to  pacify,  because  we  do  not  take  you  to  his  side. 
We  have  sent  to  all  your  usual  haunts,  but  we  could  not  h6ar 
of  you.    You  will  come  and  see  him  now  ?  * 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

*  He  cannot  live,'  the  monk  pursued.  *  A  few  days,  or  weeksr 
it  uttermost,  will  close  his  life.  You  will  come  to  him  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  somewhat  on  his  mind  that  he  desires 
to  i^art.    You  will  come  ? ' 

*  You  are  certain  he  cannot  survive  P  * 
'  Gertiun.    It  is  impossible.' 

Tricotrin  paused  some  moments,  silei^t  Htill ;  then  he  raised ' 
his  head 
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*  Yes,  I  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon/ 

Then  be  bade  tbe  brother  farewell,  and  went  on  lis  waji. 
with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  dust  gn  I'is.  feci, : 
and  the  monkey  on  his  wrist;  but,  for  once,  with  bo  s«>i\g  9U 
his  lips.  ,  0  •  07  • 

On  the  morrow  he  kept  his  tryst.  .1    0  ,1  j 

The  great  dark  frowning  pile  of  the  hospital  loomp^  thj^o^go 
the  gay  sunlight  of  a  lustrous  and  cloudless  day. .  Tn^,  bi^ 
rang  dully  through  the  stillness  like  a  toll  for  a  p^^sing  soul. 
The,  .small  postern  door  within  the  entrance-gates  sl9wly  \\xl-^ 
closed.  The  brethren  welcomed  him  with  few  terse  words,  and 
led  'the  way  to  the  quaint,  noiseless,  cloistered  nook  where  . 
Paulus  Canaris  lay  djing— a  little  naked  cell,  looking  out;  upon 
ft  court  where  a  smgfe  grape-vine,  thrusiing  forth  green  leaves 
and  green  clusters,  alone  recalled  the  light  and  lojelinesa  of  the  . 
year's  rich  summer-time.  . ,  > 

The  Greek  was  stretched,  exhausted  and  with  his  lower  - 
limbs  paralysed ;  maimed  and  disfigured  still  from  the  flame^  ^ 
yet  killed  less  by  the  fire  than  by  the  yices  of  his  own^past. 
The  monk  went  to  him  and  said '^  few  words;  then  left,  the 
cell,  closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him., .  Ti)e  gaze  of  Canari3 , 
fiistened  with  a  great  amazement,  with  a  great  avvp,  u))on  the,, 
fince  of  his  visitant.  All  his  emaciated  Irame  trembled  like  a  ^ 
leat  .  .         , 

On  Tricotrin  the  sun  shone  full.  , 

'  Great  Heaven ! '  cried  the  Greek,  \fith  the  dews  sta^iding 
on  his  brow.    *  Speak  to  me — aj^esk  1   'Are  you  a  living; man,., 
or  only  the  wraith  of  the  dead  ?  * 

*  J.  was  once  the  boy  whom  you  wronged,'  he  answered  simply. 
There  was  no  passion  in  his  voice,  only  an  unutterable  scorn — 
tbe  9com  of  tmth  and  of  courage  for  a  traitor. 

*  I  knew— ^I  knew  I '  muttered  the  dying  wretch.    *  X  knew 
that  night  when  you  dragged  me  from  the  fires ;  I  i;iever  , 
dreamed  it  until  then.    It  was  the  look  in  your,  eyes  that  told 
me — ^that  look  I ' 

Tricotrin  answered  nothing.  He  stood  at  the^footof  the 
pallet,  while  the  midsummer  Bght  shone  like  an  aureole  on  his 
head.  :  ;      . 

^What  could  he  say  to  this  man,  whose  whole  life, had  bee^ 
one  long  perfidy — whose  whole  existence  had  be«n  one  long 
assassination  of'^peace,  and  faith,  and  honour  ?    ^ 

The  Greek  shivered,  and  buried  his  face,  and  lay  silen^  and 
tore  afraid*    It  was  to  him  as  a  resurrection  from  the  grave. ; 
'^*  Ton  kiiow  that  I  stole  the  jewels  ? '  he  cried  suddesJlf,  , 
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■  c 

looking  upwards  at  that  sun-circled  head  as  at  an  arenging 
angel. 

*  I  did  know  it — ^I  saw  vou  in  the  act.* 

*  Yet  you  never  exposed  me  ?    You  neyer  declared  your  own 
innocence  P ' 

'  I  was  falsely  accused.    Those  who  could  so  accuse  me  were 
unworthy  of  proof  of  their  error,  as  you  were  beneath  ven- 
geance when  you  stood  by  silent  in  your  sin.    O  my  God ! '  he 
cried,  a  thousand  memories  awaking  in  him,  and  breaking  forth 
in  rapid  burning  words.    *  I  was  a  youth ;  I  remembered  only 
that  I  came  of  free  races  and  bold  blood — that  I  would  never 
live  beneath  the  roof  where  my  honour  had  been  outraged-r 
that  I  would  never  bear  the  titles  of  a  father  who  insulted  and 
who  hated  me.    I  was  too  proud  to  dear  myself  of  that  foul, 
felonious  charge ;  I  was  too  full  of  scorn  to  harm  so  vile  a 
thing  as'  you ;  I  only  longed  for  the  sweet  wild  liberty  of  my 
mother's  shores — ^for  the  sea-breezes  of  freedom  and  danger—'. 
for  the  joys  of  life  untrammelled  by  pomps  and  untainted  by 
hatred.    1  was  only  a  boy — a  boy*  fall  of  chivalrous  love,  of 
wounded  faith,  ofthirst  for  a  forest-animal's  innocent,  dauntless; " 
wandering  days.    I  never  remembered  that^  in  leaving  you  , 
beside  my  brother,  I  left  an  adder  in  the  purples  I  abandoned 
to  him  ;  I  never  thought  that,  knowing  how  1  spared  you,  you 
would  feed  and  fatten  on  the  bounty  of  my  race  in  pampered^ 
luxury  for  years,  and  stain  its  honour,  in  returR,  by  stealth  rtp 
the  very  hearth  whose  fires  had  wanned  you.    I  never  thought  J' 
I  was  a  child,  and  acted  in  a  child's  head-long  sacrifice  and^ 

Eassion ;  I  emared*  you,  and  you  rewarded  me  a  score  yeari' 
iter  by  stabbing  in  the  dark  the  only  creature  that  I  loved.*     [ 
The  words  died  in  his  throat.     Looking  en  this  man,  thtf 
bitterness  of  hate  consumed  him ;  the  dead  wrongs  of  hiff  boy- ' 
hood  rose  up  from  their  distant  graves.  .   '    /^ 

The  O^eek  cowered  down,  shuddering  as  under  a  rain  of 
blows,    ^e  knew  well  what  his  sins  had  been  against  that' 
lofty,  generous,  unsuspecting  northern  race,  which  bad  fed, 
and  CK)l;ibed,  and  sheltered,  and  trusted  him ;  sins  which, ' 
budding  first  in  thefts  of  gems  to  sate  the  boyish  avarice  of  a\ 
bom  gambler,  had  found  their  latest  crown  iti  theftd  of  a  wife's^ ' 
love  and  of  a  husband's  honour ;  sms  bom  at  their  earliest  find 
their  latest  from  one  root — a  devil's  envy  of  the  power  and 
wealth  and  ease  of  those  who  had  succoured  and  pampered 
and  lifted  him  from  a  hireling's  servitude  to  a  friend's  estate. 
In  t6at  hour,  all  the  vileness  of  his  iife  came  out  before  hir 
tight,  and  appalled  him  with  an  exceeding  horror.    His  braitf" 
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was  giddy,  bis  eoul  sick ;  he  could  odIj  stare  blankly  at  ilie. 
face  above  Lim,  and  at  the  blinding  light  of  a  summer  day's 

■un. 

'  You  have  lived  liked  this  I '  he  gasped  ; '  and  all  deemed  you 
dead— dead  in  that  ring  of  water.  I  wronged  vou,  yes,  heavily. 
I  dared  not  say  I  stole  the  diamonds  to  pay  a  debt  off  the  dice ; 


listener's  face. 
/Content !  there  are  greater  things  tl^kn  contentment.* 

*  But  have  you  never  regretted  ? ' 

*  Never.' 

*  What  I  is  it  possible  ?  Christ,  how  strange  you  are  I  All 
that  men  covet  lay  in  your  hands:  and  you — ^you  flung  them 
a9ide  thus !  Yet,  since  you  do  thus  live,  he  cannot  justly  own 
his  lands,  his  goldf  bis  earldom  P ' 

'  Silence  1  I)are  vou  to  speak  his  ^ame — ^you,  the  vile  p^kra- 
mour  of  his  accursed  wife  P 

The  Qreek  made  no  reply,  still  staring  at  him  with  the  same, 
hi^lf-senseless,  half-incredulous  stupor  of  amaze. 

^  To  the  Atl^enian,  who  had  been  bom  in  servitude,  and  stolen 
his  way  to  pleasure  through  secret  sin,  and  sold  his  soul  for 
the  mere  touch  of  gold,  and  risen  by  foul  means  into  the  li^ht 
of  affluence,  and  fallen  again  through  the  gambler's  avarice, 
and  the  triutor's  crimes  into  that  lowest  deep  wherein  Death 
now  had  found  him,  this  renunciaiibn,  this  contentment,  this' 
aoandonment  of  honours  and  riches  for  the  mere  sweet  sake  of 
freedom,  were  mysteries  that  bewildered,  and  ai)palled  him, 
half  sunk  in  the  stupors  of  dissolution  as  were  bis  menioriea. 
and  his  senses. 

'  And  you  have  never  regretted,*  he  murmured  over  and  over 
again. 

Tricotrin  turned  from  him,  and  gazed  out  to  where  the  late 
vine  budded  in  its  deserted  home.  He  had  never  regrettedr— 
never  save  onoe,  when  he  had  seen  the  white  and  purple  violets 
in  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 

BQs  thoughts  wandered  far  back,  over  the  length  of  many 
years,  to  that  long-perished  time  when,  of  his  own  will,  he  had 
forsaken  the  treasures,  and  the  honours,  and  the  luxurious 
ease  of  his  high  heritage,  to  go  forth  to  the  freedom  of  his , 
mother's  people — ^to  the  simplicities  of  a  life  without  cere-, 
menial  and  care. 

It  had  been  a  boy's  wild  generosity,  a  boy's  vivid  pajaisidiij  a* 
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hoifn  headloni^  hnpulae,  whieh  bad  sent  fam  forth  from  tiio 
home  of  his  birtbnghti  so  that  the  child  whom  he  loved  might 
reign  there  in  his  stead ;  so  that  he  should  owe  naught  to  a 
rape  which  had  scorned  and  had  wounded  his  mother:  so  that 
he  should  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the  trammels  of  ereatness, 
which  galled  the  sea-lion's  spirit  within  him ;  so  that  oe  should 
be  freed  for  ever  to  live  bis  own  life»  and  to  roam  wheresoever 
he  would,  unchained,  unarndgned,  uncrowned. 

,  The  daring  hardj  blood  of  the  sea-born  Armorican  races  had 
been  in  him.    There  had  lived  in  him  the  old  dauntless  hardy, 

Srida  of  the  Breton  peasants — '  Me  zo  deuzar  armorig ' — when 
bey  fl^ody  loyal  but  equals  before  their  haughtieM^  seigneur  of 
Sohaiii  .BocheJfort,  or  Bochejaqudin  races.  He  had  scorned; 
the  gilded  cages  of  riches  and  of  rank,  and  broken  his  silken 
bonds  as  a  young  lion-cub  breaks  its  cords,  disdainiAg  to  hold 
what  was  begrudged  to  him,  craving  only  the  open  air  and  the 
breath  of  the  forest,  the  salt  waves  and  the  sweep  of  the  winds.; 

He  had  gone,  leaving  liki  crowns  to  other  brows,  his  sold  to 
other  hands — gone,  while  thev  deemed  him  dead,  to  the  liberty, 
for  which  he  was  athirst.    d^ne  to  the  .shores  where  his  mo- 
ther's fleet  feet  had  raced  with  the  incoming  tides — where  her. 
eyes  had  gazed  at  the  sun  like  the  eagle's^-where  the  waves 
and  the  breeze  and  the  storms  had  given  her  beauty  their, 
ffrandeuTr  and  her  coui^e  their  strength,  and  her  soul  their 
uberty,  which  lived  agam  in  his.    GK)ne  to  those  years,  oi^ 
freedom  and  gladness,  and  love  and  mirth,  and  charity  which 
were  uttered  m  one  word  to  the  people  that  bved  him — the^ 
word  pf  his  self-chosen;  title-r-Tricotrin. 
..  Poor,  indeed,^he  ever  had  been  in  the  coinage  of  worldly^ 
wealth.    Some  little  gold  stowed  away  in  the  hollow,  of  a  rockr 
and  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to^ 
whom  he  was  dear,  and  who  alone  knew  whence  the  boj  who 
wandered  to  their  western  shore  had  come,  made  all  his  por*) 
tion.    But  he  had  been  rich  in  every  other  thing  beyond  com? 
pare— riph  as  with  the  golden  light  of  suns  that  never  .set* 

A  king  without  a  dii^em,  a  priest  without  a  stole,  a  soldier, 
without  a  sword,  a  l^der  whose  hosts  were  unseen  of  the 
world,  a  poet  whose  melodies  asked  no  answer  from  the  trumpet 
of  fame,  a  sovereign  whose  territory  was  meted  by  no  mea* 
inirin^-rpd,  but  stretched  wherever  men  enjoyed  or  suffwed— ? 
ha  had  lived  his  life.  . 

And  regret  had  never  touched  him.  His  years  had  been 
sweet  and  mellow,  and  full  of  colour  and  melody,  and  fair  ta 
his  sight  and  his  senses.    He  had  never  regretted — ^never  save 
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oneb/%li^6nt  bf  tK^' purest  mdhoHe^'tXiin  a^,  ^eM 
had  arisen  tne  greatest  l)itiBeme8B  tlmt  he  liad.ever  known.    .  ' 

The  Greek,  still  gating  at  him  Kke  one  half  blinds,  strote 
to  raise  his  feeble  miaie  and  husband  his  sinking  breatii.  H^ 
WM  liot  rejentant,  not  remorseful ;  he  had  long  ere  theii  killed 
his  conscience,  and  the  siiis  he  had  sinned  seemed  precious  to 
him:' they  were  the  relies  of  his  youth,  the  laurejs  <!>f  hist 
process,  the  things  that  told  him  all  he  had  once  b^eal.  •'But^ 
lit  Bomie  dSm  sense,  he  felt  the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of 
this  abdication,  as  he  felt  those  of  that  mefcy  which>  knoiiWtig 
him  a  foe  so  vile,  vet  had  dwelt  with  him  as  with  one  iimocbn^ 

^  lire  you  a  madman,  or  a  god  P  *  he  muttwed.  ^  Ton  must 
be  one  or  other.  And  you  mive  never  regretted  !-^^u  mu6]k 
be  ttade  of  6thersttiff  than  mere  humanity.  To  lcm>&W.ihd-^ 
to  Jay  ft  florwh— and  never  long  to  seize  it  once  a^i^T  ¥iitt 
must  be^more  or  lesa  than  man !  Sud^  a  h^tage  f  tiich  a 
heritage!'*  ''\;   =;'*' 

His  hea^i^B  voice  crossed  his  words,  ^th  a  grave  e/!6i[uetice 
of  sdOm  in  it.  .     ^^ 

*  Whatever  I  be,  you,  of  all  men,  cai  least  appraise  my.  axifc 
or  motive.  Speak  no  more  of  that  dead  time ;  dl  thci  isslie  6f 
itU^s with  you.  , I  do  not  care  to  raii^6 ' repro^bh^ againi^t^ 
dying  wretch ;  ndr  do  I  care  to  linger  with  you.  Tcm  desired 
to  see  me ;  wherefbre,'  if  there  be  no  remorse  in  yo'i  ti)ward 
EstmereP'  .        /      .     .. 

*  There  is  none  in  me ! '  said  the  Greek  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. *I  hated  him  always  I  .  0,  he  was  liberal,  gracious,  fuH 
of  generous  gifts, — I  know  that, — ^but  I  hated  him.  KeyM 
so  ]ust,"80  proud,  so  calm,  so  &r  above  roe,  so  wedded  to  stem 
truth.  9ewas  a  living  rebuke;  Ihated  him.  I  stol0  1^ 
wife's  love^yes;  I  stole  her  beauty;  I  made  that  Kigh-boiS 
Austrian  1$romau  mine.  But' though  I  dishonoured  his  name?,' 
I  could  not  dishonour  him :  that  was  what  went  so  birter  wiiH 
me.*  ;  '.■',''  ^ .     •*  -  • 

'Peace!  If  you  cannot  speak  Ms  name  for  pardon  and  j^^ 
pentance;  do  not  dare  to  breathe  ft  in  my  hearing !  *   -    '    ^  - 

*T<rti  love  him  still  P  when  he  reigns  m  your  Wtead,  wl^^lie 
•itain'your^h^ne!  But'wait-^wmaninstant-^andhearw. 
Ttm  have  Iwice  done  good  toWard  ihet  yon,  to  who)!h  I  6vot 
did  evil  iii  the  time  oi  yottr  childhood.  I  have  no  reSi^erffiJ 
me.  With  my  last  breath  I  shall  curse  the  world  axid^^  in:  it^ 
Bfit  1  wohld tell  you  one  thing  ero  X^e;  it ^ayaj^rveyou. 
GPfiat  child  whom  you  feared — *        ^  . .    »      . ,    /^ 

"His  bearer  turned  swiftly,  struck  as  by  a  sharp  blow.     ^  ' ' ' 
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A  cymcal  smile  flitt«j  over  the  Uackeaed,  bagp^anl  faee^f 
Caaans.  i 

'Ah,  there- is  one  thing ;you  regret,  is  there  not?  Well, 
that  child  is  now  Buchesse  de  LiriL  How  have  I  known  itP 
Men  that  live  in  the  depths  of  in&my  I  have  lived  in,  know  All 
tilings.  Wd  ate  sewi^-rats^yes-^-but  we  undermine  pakced ! 
Look  yoft  !■  B&et  you  gave  me  my  "  chance  "  I  watched  you.  1 
did  not  dream  you  w^pe  imythmg  save  what  I  heard}  but  I 
did  not;  Jose  sight  of  jour  iitlot.  *  I  saw  that  fair  thing  by  your 
fide  oiie  night  in  Paris.  There  was  a  look  inlier  face,  a  glance, 
a  smile^  no  matter  what,  that  brought  a  fancy  to  my  thoughts^ 
a  memory  to  my  mind.  I  saw  a  likeness  in  her.  It  set  me  to 
seek  out  her  history,  more  in  idleness  than  aught  else.  I  was 
miserably  poor^  and'had  not  then  taught  myself  the  trades  of 
coarser  crim^#  I  ^h^d  long  with  this  rancy ;  at  length  I 
learned  its  secret.  W  hen  I  had  learned  it,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
jne.  The  child  was  ^qsuBd  Mm  you,  I  could  not  tell  where. 
Years  went  by ;  I  imve  been  in  the  prisons,  in  the  p;alleys. 
One  day  this  winter^  a  greali  lady  gave  me  a  silver  piece  for 
lifting  her  Httle  dog  out  of  the  mud  as  she  went  to  her  carriage ; 
the  face  was  the  same  face,  the  same  fancy  struck  me.  I 
watched  ^nd  waited, .  and  strung  this  and  that  hint  together ;  I 
saw  you  once  admitted  to  her  hotel;  I  guessed  the  truthi 
though  I  did  not  know  it  till  your  look  a  moment  since  told 
me  I  h^  guessed  arigh^.^  This  fDuchessed^  Liriivi the 
foundling  you  harbotiredf*-is  it  not  soP  Well,  and  oif  what 
stockdid^afe rt ray  diild  come?' ^'^  ^        "        r 

.   '  If  you  knorw,  say ! .  say^  for  €h)d's  sake  !* 

^*  Stoop  jtktr  bead  to  my-  ear,  liieii;  Ah^^what  wealth  thifl 
bad  becfn  tb  me  if  I  JfiadHVed, *ndnoWned*tr^  bid  ctuaning,  atid 
h^hLtti  as  ftaworci  that:  mtght  fail  at  lEtnymodekit'ftbovetha^ 
proud,  djoUesi^iibiidiijBsndiieBltei',  that!  maAr  whii^  it>,  4 
great  lady's  honoiirmwt  not  be  tinted  aloud  r  .Now,  Hst^Tf 
1rill'y6i*':cniWb'hep,-I*Hmder?'f    ii  -  . ''.^     '       r .  \'.  f 

'  Speak  axiW  crrod^his  .heknsv'iA  tini'tmBdut*alUd^%o^ 
*I^  fbronce,  y6u  do  not  iis^^-spldr  oat  and  say  all  yoii 
know,'  >.'.,-. 

*  All  I  know  I  •  echoed  the  Greek  with  a  dreary  ^ynknilfti 
upon.hi^  lips.  *  *Najr,  i  know  so  much — ^I  was  a  slave  that 
maidsered  more  tlmniny  lords;  I  was  a  pampered  spaniel  that 
nestted  io  patrician  bosoms ;  I  was  a  thing  tliat  they  spumed 
with  their  speech  in  the  world,  but  caressed  with  their  ?ips  in 
fch^ir  privacy  r  those  lofty,  languid,  fair,  sensual  women !    All 
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I  knowl — ^psliaw! — ^would  you  have  me  tell  loid»''ttiC7  are 
bastards;  would  jou  have  me  tell  yirg^s  tbey  are  harlots? 
Well,  well  1  he  not  angered,  nor  in  haste.  I  would  gather  my 
.memories, — ^let  me  think, — in  peace.  We  spoke  of  the  dainty 
duchess? — this  foundling  yon  fed  on  brown  loaves  and  goat's 
milk,  and  who  pays  you  by  scattering  the  mud  of  her  chariot- 
wheel  upon  you  as  she  sweeps  by  P  Ton  would  be  told  of  tiie 
woman  who  bore  her  P  Weil,  that  woman  is  called  CorioUs.' 
Ji  loud  cry  rang  across  his  words^^the  cry  of  unutterable 
horror.    The  hands  of  Tricotrin  seised  him  wh^re  he  lay. 

*  You  lie,  you  painted  snake  1  Whenever  yet  did  you  stir 
jMve  to  poison  P  Ton  lie !— O  devil !  that  you  stood  in  health 
and  in  strength  before  me  that  I  could  deal  with  you  as  you 
merit!' 

The  white  lips  of  the  Athenian  grew  pal6r  st^  with  fear  as 
he  heard ;  but  for  once  he  had  spoken  trUiii,  and  he  had  that 
courage  which  all  truth  confers. 

*  I  have  not  lied  1  *  he  said  slowly ;  *  at  the  least,  not  willingly. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Coriolis.  Take  thought.  Is  there  no 
kinship  in  their  regard  ?  Tbey  have  likeness  in  unlikeness,— 
that  Inright  glitter  of  hair,  that  mouth  like  a  scarlet  blossom, 
that  smue  that  is  so  sunlit,  vet  so  cold.  They  are  dissimilar 
also,  indeed,  as  are  the  water-lilies  of  regal  lakes  and  the 
poisoned  lilies  of  Indian  swamps ;  but,  like  them,  they  have 
ukeness.* 

His  listener's  grasp  fell  from  him ;  Tricotrin  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  shuddered,  and  was  stilL 

The  vision  of  Coriolis  rose  before  him  as  he  had  beheld  it  in 
her  youth ;  and  he  remembered  the  enchantment  of  its  smile» 
and  saw  in  it  what  he  had  ne^er  seen,  and  knew  that  tiie  truth 
had  been  uttered,— ^he  abhorred,  polluted,  ghastly  truth  which 
broke  in  on  him  with  the  mennless  flash  of  the  electrio  light 
that  breaks  the  darkness  onl v  to  leave  it  tenfold  blacker,  thicker, 
more  hideous,  than  ere  its  gloom  was  pierced. 

But  still  he  strove  for  blindness,  still  he  would  not  behold 
what  that  flash  of  light  had  revealed.  He  was  as  one  to  whom 
the  glare  of  the  lightning  has  shown  some  beloved  and  lovely 
iiice,  strickened  white  and  lifeless,  floating  on  some  deep  and 
cavemed  pool. 

*  Likeness  1  likeness!'  he  echoed  wildly.  'You  dare  say 
this  thine;  on  your  mere  sickly  fiincy,  your  mere  delirious 
delusion  r  Your  brain  teems  with  vague  shapes  as  you  lie  in 
your  loneliness ;  and  you  dare  thrust  these  forward  as  facts 
and  as  truths  ?    Gold  threads  in  the  hair— a  rose*bloom  on 
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fclie  mouth — fine  things  indeed  to  be  pointed  to  ^s  warrants  of 
kinship,  as  registries  of  birth  T 

'  Wait/  said  Canaris,  with  his  old  malice  gleaming  in  his 
eves,  tempered  by  a  new  emotion  of  pit;^  and  regret.  *  Do  not 
think  that  I  speak  so  idly,  or  that  I  giye  Toice  to  death-bed 
▼agaries.  I  tell  you  a  fact  that  I  learned,  in  case  that  fact, 
ever  may  serve  you*  The  likeness  I  saw ;  but  that  is  uothing. 
How  I  know  the  truth  came  by  pure  hazard,  as  most  things 
do  after  all,  despite  men's  prescience  and  scheming.  I  knew 
G6rant,  G<»^olis's  first  lover, — you  reinember  his  fame  on  thip 
lyric  theatres  i — ^knew  him  weu.  I  was  his  confidant  at  the 
time  when  he  took  that  pretty  thing  from  her  sea-cabiu  to 
bring  her  out  on  the  stage.  1  thought  her  a  lovely  fool,  and 
scarce  saw  myself  what  he  would  do  with  her;  but  G-erant 
knew  better.  He  discerned  g^enius,  and.  half  a  million  of 
francs  yearly*  in  her.  "Well,  tnere  was  only  one  obstacle  to 
her  flight  with  him :  her  child  by  Bruno.  Coriolis  half  loved 
and  half  hated  it,  so  Gerant  told  me.  He  cursed  it  often 
enough  himself,  and  would  have  thrown  it  in  the  sea  for  his 
part.  But  she  had  a  curious  rductance  to  leave  it  to  Iier  huSf 
pand ;  she  thojaght  he  would  murder  it  in  his  first  passion^ 
9bo  wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  was  weQ 
with  it.  It  was  a  female  child,  called,  I  think,  like  her,-|- 
Madelon.  Oerant,  to  content  her,  arranged  with  a  woman  he 
knew,— H^  chorus-singer,  hoiriUy  poor,  and  who  had  a  throair 
afieotioA,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  sin^,-^to  steal  the  infanj^ 
herself  when  the  house  should  be  empty,  m  the  first  excitement 
iOf  the  fisher-folk  over  the  disappearance  of  Bruno's  wife,  and 
get  away  with  it  out  of  the  province.  That  was  done.  The 
simple  people  supposed  the  child  was  gone  with  its  mothei;. 
O^ront  gave  the  woman  a  lar^  sum  to  do  it,  for  it  would  have 
stood,  of  course,  as  a  crime  in  the  law.  Some  year  or  so  after- 
ward, when  Madelon  Bruno  had  made  her  mark  upon  Pari^, 
and  had  become  Coriolis,  I  asked  Gerant  how  his  contrivance 
had  answ^ml.  He  swore  bitterly,  and  said  the  little  wretch 
had  died  of  fever,  and  he  wished  its  mother  was  dead  also  I 
She  had  just  broken  with  him  for  Prince  ^^atole,  and  made 
mirth  oi  him  for  all  the  i^oney  he  had  expended  in  insuring 
ber  stage-successes — ^money  which  he  never  saw  back  again. 
Now,  I  never  once  remembered  this  story  of  the  child  until  I 
sow  the  face  of  the  girl  by  your  side  one  festival  night  in  Paris, 
and  learned  she  was  only  a  foundling  when;!  you  had  taken  the 
fiaprice  of  protecting.  Then  I  said  m  my  soulj^  "  That  girl  is 
Kadelon  Bruno;  and  the  daughter  of  Coriolis  did  not  die."' 
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He  paused,  exbausted  by  his  lengthened  speech :  Thealstiu^h 
hard  convulsive  breathing  alone  stirred  the  silence.      ^    , 

'  This  iff  no  proof !  *  he  muttered  fiercely,  at  length.  "^Thia 
is  but  suspicion,  conjecture,  imiagination.  The  child  died  ;^ 
you  heard  that  from  ChSrant ;  whr  should  you  dream  that  «he 
— she — '  ' 

*I  do  not  dream;  I  know,*  resumed  Canaris.  'I  tell  it 
sfewly,  for  I  am  feeble.  But  patience — you  will  btf  contented  I 
When  X  saw  that  girl  in  Pans,  06rant  had  been  long  dead. 
But  I  remember  i^e  name  of  the  chorus-sin^r ;  it  wsub  B/Ofs^ 
L^rouz.  I  always  taught  myself  to  remeim)er  nam^-^hey 
are  so  useful.  I  inquired  for  her ;  I  heard  with  difficulty,  tb^ 
people  80  soon  forget,  that  she  had  been  a  long  while  out  of 
the  country,  had  returned,  had  committed  a  .robbery  wiA 
violence  on  an  old  woman,  and  was  then  at  the  gallejrs.  Well, 
I  went  thither  myself,  not  long  after,  for  a  more  Intellectuid 
crime.  I  have  not  been  many  months  released.  I  saw  you 
one  day  this  winter  go  into  the  Lir&  palace,  and  I  saw  i^e  flBMe 
of  its  duchess.  I  said  to  myself,  though  it  seemed  Uke  insanity, 
Is  that  his  foundling  throned  there?  is  that  Madden  Brun0 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 
sought  out  the  woman  L6roux.  She  was  among  tW  herd  at 
Chaumont.  We  had  many  talks  together.  There  Were  n6 
secrets  between  us ;  we  had  the  one  bond  of  sympathy — ^we 
had  both  known  the  Bagne.  By  degrees  I  brouj^t  ner  to  the 
subject  of  that  child  of  Jean  Bruno's.  She  lau^d-^she  is 
horribly  ugly,  and  ugliert  when  she  laughs — and  told  me  tiiat 
the  child  mi^ht  be  dead,  but  had  not  died 'with  her.  When 
she  took  it  she  never  meant  to  be  at  the  bupd^iof  keeping4he 
child ;  but  she  wanted  OSrant's  money,  and  she  always  ob^ed 
what  he  told  her.  She  did  not  know  well  ho\^  to  get  rid  «r  it; 
she  kept  it  a  year,  as  G^rant  sent  plenty  of -gold,  storing  the 
money  up  to  enable  her  to  get  off  to  America,-fbr  she  had  eveti 
then  done  what  made  her  uneasy  of  the  law.  Then^  as  he  ^i^ote 
her  sharply  word  that  she  might  look  for  but  little  in  future, 
she  tramped  through  half  France  oil  foot,  with  her  gdld  and 
the  child.  She  wrote  back  to  06rant  that  the  littie^  Madek>n 
was  dead  of  scarlet  fever,  and  had  been  buried' ^ts- her  own 
hatural  daughter;  but  in  truth  she  laid  it  down  iii  the  dawb 
one  day,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  a  wooded  pkee  bjr  ^4  Iioire. 
^hen  sue  made  her  way  swiftly  to  a  seaport  atid  xirossied  'the 
ocean  westward.  She  said  she  should  have  sent  the  child  to 
Coriolis,  but  she  wasT  afraid  of  rousing  the  wratfi  of  "Gt^rant, 
who  had  great  power  over  her.     She  thought  it  no  Iiarm  to 
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IflOEV^  the  chiMin  ihia  wood ;  Ae  had  abandoned  inl&e  fffihioA 
ffiQe^f  her  Own,  who  had  be^i  picked  np  bj  a  carrier  and  had 
l^ven^welL  I  asked  her  wny:  i^  did  not  leave  it  at  the 
foundling  hospital?  She  said  she  had  cause  even  themtojshum 
oitiea;  and  beesfe^  die  hated  Ooriolis^jshe  had  iored  Gb^r&nt ; 
riie.de0ired.the'bal^j  Madelon  to  perkh,.  though  ^ibe  uAd  eh* 
oonldnot  holdit  lind^  the  water  to  IdU  it,  iti  eyes  were  m 
•pretfyw  ^  I  asked  her  what  name  the  child  bore  witii  herf  *.  She 
«aid  it-ooald  barelf 'qieak;  bat  oaUed  itself  Yiya,  fronl  heaima; 
:the  woman  of  t^  cotiHige,:  wh«re:die  Jidd  hid  all  the  'feutMsm 
it^eall  aepaniidl^dog  by  that  name  eentiiiually.^-  L  asked  hat 
idsoif  AheJdnew  the  fate  of  the  child  B  8be  said  no^  she^Had 
not  |9vven  it  two- thoughts  since  that ^  time  taxiSt  I  i^caHed 
O^riutt-s  name  ^  her.  ^bBt  is  dt  Are  7011  aatisfiedf  V 
you  want  nH»re»  go  to  Eose  L^rouz:up  at  ChataiDdnt4i.th^ 
;ciu>w  jou  therd,  i^tigh  you  faai^e  committed  none  of  ^  the  eriiries 
ifa^t  are  the  oommon  passports^to  its  community,  l^ou  see^  I 
H>okeof  Jiodreaniy  no  delusion.:  Well^  from  Madekm  Brmo 
the  aetresa  to  Mjid*^, Bruno  the  dnobess^iLit  is  but  a:^«lepi 
Both  have  Bold  their  beantyy  and  one  has  her  diamonds:  aet 
round  a  marriage-ring,  and  the  biiier  her  diamonds  ^set  romd 
Jitlritiking-cup  {  one  has  a  little  higher  pike  .than>  the  oiiher, 
that  is  alL  It  is  a  pity  I  lie  here  useless  and  helpless ;  wkeat 
wealth  I  wenld  hafe  made  out  of  this  history.  And'  yon^*- 
and  you-^will  donothmig,  save  strire  with  all  your  niighfi  to 
^Rore  her  its  knowledge,  Tou  ane  tho  great  spendthri&ixldf 
i£eworldi — you  men  who  throw 'Away  yottr  opportuni^^es'ito 
do  evil    Whilrfortunesyoumissl*  • .;,,,. 


•*  •  .        *  '. 

OHAPTE&LXYL  .     . 

'  >  •  Tss  dflbrJB  of  ihe  monastio  refc^e.onee  more  nndosed,^  «ttd 
iPriootrii^passed  erut.into  the  world  of  Uving  men.  .  .. 

■('  Ihe  fuE  ardent  light  of  the  late  da^:. was  dboot  hini  as  hie 
w»n^;  'but  his  eyes^irere  blind  to  it,  and  he  mOTod  onwctrd  like 
one  drunk  and  stupefied  with  wine.  > 

iivThere  was  no- hope  lefb  in  him  that  ;this  thing  wem  false. 
-GDiie  wpids  of  the  dyin^  Athenian  had^^rried  l^e  indsiveifetcie 
oflruth<withthem;'  He  had  spoken,  as  men  do  not  speak  wheli 
t)ie7  Uev'apd  his  ictterances  had  £dlen  deep  Jnto.h&  he»Mrb 
IsBart,  aa  aqttafo£tis.'ilito  metals . .  With  lesSccifcuilistaintiiil^lMErf- 
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•oitioii  than  that  which  his  uarratiye  had  bornie^  his  Ifstena^ 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  true,  by  the  same  ghastly  Bense  of 
hopeless  certitude  wherewith  the  one  who  loves  heffirs  tidii^ 
of  the  death  of  what  he  Iotos. 

A  tiiousand  memories,  moreover,  fiariied  on  his  mind  that 
bore  witness  to  their  veracity;  the  strange  dread  wiiaiess  of 
fergotten  trivialities^  from  long-perished  hours,  which  arise 
fircmi  their  graves  in  the  past  to  l^ar  testimony  that  killa  tiie 
:peaee-  of  tiie  present.  Memories  of  sounds,  and  glances,  and 
eahoea  of  laughter;  of  a  cadence  in  the  voice,  of  &  smfie  on 
the  lq>6.  Of  a  child's  innocent  nonsense  among  Him  wild  gourds 
of  a  garden,  and  a  woman's  airy  frivolities  on  the  glittering 
stage  of  a  theatre.  Of  a  girl's  gay  form  fluttering  over  ike 
dovOT  and  teed-grasses  of  a  fiidd,  tuii  an  actress's  ladiant  figiu^e 
floating,  before  the  footlights.  Of  ^  young  singer  who  sang 
like  tiie  goldinch  swaying  high  on  a  oroken  bou^,.and  of  a 
'great  singer  who  sang  like  the  moddng-bird,  delighting  the 
tears  of  monarchs  and  princes : — all  that  uke&ess  in  unli^ness 
iwhereof  the  dvin|^  man  had  spoken  in  his  cynical  truth  t^arted 
out  to  his  sight  in  witness  that  could  not  be  denied,  or  dis- 
proved, or  any  Icmger  doubted.  . 

The  bread  that  he  had  thrown,  upon  the  watera  in.  pity,  for 
the  stray  fledglii^  bird  left  helplessly  to  drift  upon  thdr  salt 
•sea-tide  came  bade  to  him,  and  was  bitter  aa  ashM  on  hie  lips. 

There  could  scarce  have  come  to  him  a  thing  deadlier  than 
this.  He  was  even  as  a  man  who,  gazing  on  the  hit,  sweet, 
•  gracious  beauty  of  a  woman  he  adores,  sees  beneath  it  the 
canker  of  a  mortal  and  accursed  disease^  doomed,  soon  or  late, 
to  make  it  hideous  in  the  sight  oi  men,  and  draw  it  downward 
to  the  grave. 

He  had  no  hope.  Every  memory  that  returned  to  him  was 
fraught  with  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  whereby 
his  enemy  had  recompensed. him  for  rescue  from  the  thieves' 
wild  justice.  Once  wnen,  in  the  press  of  the  populace  at  the 
tfaea&e  of  Goriolis,  he  had  glanced,  from  tbe'faee  m  tiM^  dasding 
mime  whom  the  public  applauded,  to  the  fiice  of  tiie  child  in 
her  little  bright  Tuddy  hood  at  his  side,  a  certein.  B^oae  of 
resemblance  between  them — vague,  changefiil,  intangible-^had 
stolen  upon  him,  and  he  had  thmstit  a>way  witk  repugnanee 
and  in  contempt;  The  &ce  of  the  woman  was  lovefy  indeed, 
but  it  was  aoulless  and  mindless  aa  the  face  of  a  waxen,  scent- 
less, gtowing-hued  flower.  The  face  (^*  the  child  was  oardess 
indeed;  but  there  was  a  soul  in  it,  a  soul  dormant,  dreaming, 
htU  awaken  half  lost  in  laughter^  butstill  there,— ia  the  gcea^ 
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•cifty  shadowy  eyei,  on  the  breathless,  fragrant,  caTessing  moath. 
And  he  had  chosen  then  to  see  only  the  difference, — ^it  was  the 
likeness  now  that  recnired.to  him. 

And  was  that  lik^iess  only  of  feature  ? — only  of  such  sh'sht 
sufface-thiiigs  as  the  hue  of  the  hair,  and  the  ordi  of  the  lips, 
and  the  Hvt  of  the  sldn  ?  Was  there  none  in  the  heart  and  the 
thoughts,  in  the  passions  and  im^mlses  ?  in  the  barbaric  worship 
^t  gmd  and  colour,  and  sensuous  pomp,  and  arrogant  display  r 
in  &e:cold  idighting  scorn  for  all  ways  save  l^e  ways  of  plea- 
rare  and  power  ?  in  the  g»y  merciless  mockery  ofau  lo?e  that 
bore  not  its  bribes  of  silver  and  gold.? 

The  leaven  of  those  wiomen  who  had  turned  aside  from  inno- 
cence and,  honour,  and  obscurity,  to  force  ^emselves  forth  into 
the  affluence  of  enjoyment,  the  furnace  of  passion,  the  paradise 
of  wealth,  was  in  her.  It  had  been  in  her  from  her  earliest  hour, 
when  she  luul  broken  aside  the  lUy-leaires  in  eagerness  for  their 
yellow-stamens  ;>  it  had  been,  unknown  to  him,  his  subtie  atita- 
gonist,  his  secret  conquercn*,  when  she  had  refiised  to  dwell  with 
him  beeause  he  dwelt  not  among  princes,  and  could  not  give 
her  the  gifts  that  her  ambitions  and  instincts  craved  so  blindly 
and  so  violently.  Their  desires,  their  impulses,  their  evilr— the 
evil  that  had  made  no  kiss  sweet  to  them  unless  a  jewel  pur- 
chased it,  no  flower  fair  to  them  unless  it  were  the  poisonous 
laurel  of  notoriety — had  been  ever  in  her,  his  foe,  his  rival,  his 
betrayer^  driving  her  from  him  on  the  spur  of  a  vague  discon- 
tent; «educinff  her  from  his  arms  with  the  whispers  of  that 
tempter  whum  does  the  ehief  portion  of  Mephistopheles*  work, 
'-r-tbe  tempter  of  feminine  vanity  and  unrest. 

These  had  been  in  her,  as  there  had  also  been  the  poetic 
fancies  of  the  peasant  girl  wha  had  made  her  fri^ids  from-the 
fobina  of  the  pine«^orests  of  Lir^  and  the  loyal  tender,  generous 
tempes  of  tiie  sailor  of  the  Biviera.  These  were  in  her  also. 
And,  AS  in. her  physical  loveliness,  the  £ur  hues,  and  laughins 
mouth,  and  dazz.ling  gcaces  of  h&p  mother  were  heightened  and 
ennobled  by  the  dark  luetrous  eyes,  full  of  the  sleeping  fires  of 
the  south,  that  had  once  gased  m>m  the  pain-worn,  sunburned 
&ce  of  Sruno,  and  told  the  tale  of  his  desolate  Ufe,— ^o  in  her 
moral  nature  iiie  higher  and  the  baser  instincts,  the  cruelties 
and  the  nobilities,  i&  wanton  weakness  and  the  truthfhl  courage 
of  these  conflicting  and  contrasted  temperaments  abode,  ever  in 
union  and  in  disunion,  forming  the  anomalous  fluctuations  of 
her  life.  The  haughty  blood  of  that  patrician  race  of  which 
OorioUs  was  the  illicit  olSspring ;  the  paeeicmate,  gentle, ignorant 
heroic  soid  of  the  southern  mariner;  the  instinctive  poetry  o£ 
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tlie  simple,  hfrnnlees  liyeB  passed  under  the  lonelj  eldai  o£tiie 
moimtt^yx  pine-woods ;  tbe  rutbl^s  greeds^  the  restkis»  aspiiA^ 
tions,  the  thirsty  vanities  of  tto  women  whe  had  forsaken  sinless 
love  for  gilded  infamy ; — all  these  lived  in  her.  All  these  in- 
spired her,  with  thqse  g^ts,faid  graces,  juad  fflns,  aod  foUies^that 
me  bad  once  believed  came,  from  that  nkOrecthan  mnirtal  oiigin 
on  which  she  had  Ipved  to  mnse  jn.stilli  street  sumsiec^nightli, 
when  her  childish, eyes  bad  sought  beneath,  broad  bfeurdo^* 
leaves,  and  in  dew4aden  chaliceao£  tfioiwers,  &r  the  oomiitgLjef 
the  people  of  h^natii^i*  fot  ther^ifii^f 'the  £Eartes  nponeurai. 

He  knew  it,  and  there  waa.>no  hope  in  him  as  ke  went 
.towMrd  tbe;  d^  (^  yice  and  misery  ti  .Ohanmont ;  yet  his 
,45hiefthougbt  still  was. of  her.        .....  ..     -  .:>> 

.  ..If  ever  this  truth  came  to  her»  she  wonld  cry<onbitiiat».tt 
w^uld  have  h&m  bett^  that  abe  should  harebeeniefk'tdftperish 
in  the  blindness  and  unoonseiousness  <d  her  in&a^  than  have 
Ijyed  ipr  thi3  shame  tp  how  her  proud  head  to  the  dost  I 

That.abspljute  despair  ntfbieh  paralyses  the  oourag^  tfaft&itb, 

tbe  storengthof  a  man  when  he  beholds  his  holiest  acts  thange 

into  his  foee,  and  ali  his  efil^rts  as  of  so  availagaiiiBt  the  feme 

.  b|ii  cruel  mockery  of  acotd^it,  came  on  him  now:  and  broke 

.  ^))e  heiioic  temper  in  him,  jmd  killed  tbe  brigbt  aiidddaif  phiio- 

.^fi^phies  whiqh. bad  iritlwtood  all  lighter  blows^    o 

/  ; '  H0  i\$A  never  regretted,'  he. had  i^d  to  thiaman  who  died 

vonder;  and  he  had  spoken,  not  in  the  lan^uamof^^-sopbis^s 

hyperbole,  but  in  tbe  language  oi  pure,  straight  simple  trath. 

j|,e  hftdiiey^  regretted,  from  the  hour  when  si  boy^s  arde^itt- 

Eulse  for  freedom  And  i>6aee,  and  the  ^y  of.bec(uaaing>his  6wn 
^WSt^d  bis  own  leader,  bad  made  hijia  abandonthehMniage 
.tbfl^  was  begrudged  bim,  for  the  simple  birtiivight«S  libetiytlMt 
came  to  him  from  bis  mother's  pec^e.  dhsmoe  fa^d  fiimmd 
bim,  eircumati^ce  had  befriended  him ;  he:  had  cjntgBcajtnels 
li^bmd hii^, fiodi)P'bad foiund  love ;  he  bad^neawajr digxiitite, 
m^  he  l^bd  ligbtedpn  laugbt^ ;  he  badrefiiiaedvtbe  riisbisavaar 
of  costly  banouets  since  they.were  seasoned  with  gatll,!dnd.lie 
liad  discoverea  that  -glad  ccmtentaien  t  wUch'  ^ ves  sweetnen  to 
a  cake  of  meal^  and  brings  lotus-dreams  with  aidradghtiibf 
spring-water.  He  .^  had  owed  no  debt  to  any  man^  he  had 
bound  his  will  by  no  fetter ;  he  had  paid  no  slavery  to  cxMom. ; 
he  bad  been  yoked  to  no  gilded  oham  of.  possession ;  he  had 
shaped  his  own  life,  and  had  r^oiead  fin  it ;  lie  had  siieepedit  in 
the  poet's  idealism,  the  artist  s  colour,  the  lover's  pass%ii,  tho 
.gipsy's  freedom,  tW  scholar's  meditation  and  bad  found  it 
exi^edi^ftfair,  .     .       .     ■   : 
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It  w^s'not  a  life  Rtting  icst  the  mtkltltiide  of  men ;  btili  ifc  had 
been  fittirig  beyond  idl  others  for  him.  Because  a  mOfion  of 
'field  sparrows  and  street  sparrows  and  reed  sparrowfrbuild,  ftti4 
eat,  and  breed/  and  multiply  in  their  low-lying  nests,  askiitrg 
ndthing  better  than  food  and  wool,  and  all  the  small  attait^ 
ments  and  contentibns  of  their  commnnitiesj  they  will  not  und^- 
stdnd  that,  because  tlds  is  good  attd  Sufficient  to  ifaem,  it  ^6ul3 
be  captivity  and  deattt  to  the  bold  whitj^-winged  sea-bird  thai 
finds  its  joys  (n  endless  shores  andbounidless  seas,  in  wild  west 
winds  and  sun-flaked  clouds,  in  rodty  -  heighta  and  oceaH 
dawn,  and  would  not  chaiige  these'  eve'n  though  &mine  aiid 
p^lril  and  temp^t  be  oftentiihes  its  lot.  For  othet  tnen  he  \6ft 
the  city,  or  th^r  field,  or  the  duift-pool  of  the  sparrows ;  for  him* 
self  he  took  the  sea-life  of  the  gull.  And  be  had  never  regretted; 
be  httd^iii^keii  the  truth ;  never  even  through  want,  and  confii<it, 
and  danger,  and  labour  had  been  at  times  hfs  portion ;  even 
thou^  he  had  lived  nameless  and  hdmeless  among  men.  '  His 
Iflfe  had  been  fair  to  him^ — infinitely  feir.  Looking  backward 
on  its  many-cblpured  years;;  he  would '*not  havo  exchanged  it 
for'any  other,  lind  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  have  undone  the 
deed  of  his  yotfth.  '  .  *. 

Bepentance,  ir  disquiet,  or  ambition  had  never  once  moVM 
hini  to  desire  th^'  things  that  he  had  forsaken,  to  lament  tfi^ 
act  of  his  childhood,  to  desire  to  return  tq  t)iose  pleasant 
places  from  which^he.had  issue4  self-^9ed  for  ever.  He'fead 
never  regretted.  ^  '  '^ 

•  It  wai>  oiily  no#,  When  otit  of  the  jg;fentl6  jiity  which  he  had 
felt  for  a  stray  child  his  deadliest  angiiish' came,  that  ihe'de^bj^ 
Ution  of  dead  ho^s  chilled  his  veins/ and' that^  he;  thought,  ife 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul, '  It  was  well  said,  callub  life  happy 
until  its  last  day  i?  seen,*  .  .  "^ 

Th0  early  evening  had  feoifae  by  the  hour  he  reached  (Siau- 
mont ;  a  stormy  dnmson  close  of  a  midsummer  day,  with 
thund^-clouds  rolHng  unbroken  over  the  city.       "  '    '■, 

*  Where  is  Mi-Min9ux  ?  '  he  asked  of  the  people,  giving  tlieiii 
the  password  of  their  community.  They  answered  him  that 
their  chief  was  theje,  in  his  own  den:  a  lion  wh6m  no  f66 
dimit  beard  in  his  lair ;  a  fuler  whose  word  was  as  omnipotent, 
and  vengeance  as  terrible,  as  though  in  lieu  of  his  rage  ne  ^ad 
Worn  purples.  '  ,  "i. 

To  that  den  he  w^t  straightway.     •  ^       '         ^ 

'-^  The  Patron,  heavy  a-nd  spent  frotn  a  night-long  debauch  ^ 
which  a  great  robbery  of  alcohol  and  wine  had  given  a  I'are 
power  of  fi^dotls  indiUgencey  was  stretched  half  asleep  on  a  pile 
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of  sacks,  his  enormous  limbs  motionless,  like  a  gorged  hyena's, 
his  naked  arms  knotted  above  his  head,  his  bloodshot  eyes  half 
closed.  His  cave  was  bis  audijBucerhall,  his  banqueting-rpom, 
his  treasure-house,  his  shambles,  his  sleeping-chamber,  his  hall 
of  judgment,  all  in  one.  Here  and  there  gleams  of  smelted  gold 
or  broken  jewels  glistened  out  of  the  straw  and  ashes  that 
itrewed  the  ground;  here  and  there  a  stain  of  blood  darkened 
the  bare  Toekj  floor ;  a  slau^hted  lamb  lay  in  one  corner ;  a 
keg  of  wine  stood  half  emptied  in  another.  Watching  him, 
there  crouched,  ready  to  spring  up  in  obedience  to  his  slighteid; 
sign,  the  half-nude  form  of  the  youngest  of  the  women  that 
he  loyed.  with  an  Eastern  look  in  her  de?p  dark  eyes,  and  ft 
staring  of^gold  coins  on  her  raven  hair,  and  a  jewel  hung  on  her 
brown  bosom.  She  was  a  greyhound  that  her  master^s.  whip 
lashed  into  abject  submission,  yet  round  whose  throat  he 
would  lock  a  gilded  collar. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  a  strange  step,  awake  and 
alert  on  the  instant,  with  the  vigilance  of  .one  who  knows  that 
his  whole  life  is  a  crime,  and  that  with  every  moment  he  lives 
free  he  robs  the  law  of  its  rightful  prey.  As  he  saw  who  came 
he  cast  aside  the  knife  that  he  had  seized,  and  over  his  bloated 
£Eice  agleam,  that  was  a  smile,  passed  for  the  instant.  ^  He 
raised  mmself  almost  on  hicf  ^bow  from  his  bed  of  sacks  with  a 
laugh. 

'It  is  you  1  Do  you  come  to  beg  another  life  PI  will  not 
promise  you  to  let  the  next  off  so  easily.' 

Tricol3*in  uncovered  his  head  to  the  crouching  girl  with  a 
grave  courtly,  that  made  her  eyes  dilate  in  wonder.  She  waf 
a,  thing  that  was  alternately  beaten  with  a  whip  and  loaded  with 
the  fruits  of  theft.  She  knew  only  brutfd  blows,  and  as  brutal 
earesseB. 

*  Do  not  belie  yourself  Mi-Minouz,'  he  said  quietlv  |  /  do  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  one  better  action  of  your  life.  Iso^  I  come 
for  a  simple  thing :  to  ask  you  if  you  kave.among  you,  9a  I  have 
heard,  a  woman  called  Bose  L^roux.' 

Mi-Minoux  gave  an  indolent  kick  of  his  foot  to  the  wanton 
beside  him. 

•  Think  for  me,  fool.'  he  said  roughly.*  '  Have  we  that  name?;^' 
,  '  You  call  her  fool  r  '  said  TWcotrin.     We}l,  truly,  she  i^  on^ 

—to  submit  to  your  brutalities  when  she  could  steal  out  atj^j 
day  and  sell  your  life  to  the  law.    Of  such  fools  such  men  as 
you  find  manj — ^fools  who  love  their  tyrant,  and  %re  loyal 
though  their  hfe  is  a  hell.' 
Mi-Minoux  stirred  uneasily.    If  i^xv  other  living  being  had 
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laid  this  thing  to  him,  his  reply  would  have  heen  to  have  lifted 
his  club  or  drawn  his  pistQl  nrom  his  belt.  Now  be  felt  a  cer* 
tain  r^ctant  touch  of  shame. 

'  0,  I  am  good  enough  to  her — in  mj  way/  he  muttered. 
*  Tou  would  not  leave  me,  N^ra,  because  I  kick  you  sometimes 
or  curse  you  a  little  P ' 

'  Neyer/  she  said  timidly  and  softly. 

She  did,  indeed,  love  this  man,  whose  wooing  had  been  a 
union  of  vioience  and  fraud,  and  whose  kiss  was  commonly 
followed  with  a  blow. 

*  Well — ^well,'  he  said  hoarsely,  moved  despite  himself,  *  I 
never  want  to  hurt  you ;  you  know  that.  It  is  only — ^you  see, 
Tricotrin,  it  seems  natural  to  beat  dogs  and  women.  They  will 
not  do  well  without.  If  they  have  not  the  stick  they  want  their 
9wn  way.  L6rouz  you  ask  me? — L&roux  ?  Yes  we  have  her^ 
I  know.     What  has  she  done  P' 

*  I  wish  to  speak  with  her ;  that  is  all.' 

'  Yqu  do  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  the  tribunalsP' 

'  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  so.' 

'  It  must  be  for  something  bad  she  has  done  that  you  ask 
after  her  P    The  brute  has  no  friends.' 

'  Poor  wretch !  Yes  ;  it  is  for  a  wron^  that  she  did  once,  but 
very  long  ago..  I  only  require  to  question  her ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  can  force  her  to  tell  me  only  the  simplest  trutb-' 

'  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  tell  the  truth.  You  sco, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  lie ;  and  they  all  get  in  the  way  of  it. 
But  I  could  order  her — ^and  she  would  hardly  disobey-^ to  be 
frank  with  you.  You  are  sure  that  it  is  nothing  that  will  bring 
one  into  trouble  P 

*  Nothing.    It  cannot  possibly  concern  you.* 

,  *  Then  I  will  take  you  to  her.  It  will  do  me  no  harm  to 
stretch  myself ;  I  am  as  sleepy  as  an  owl.'  With  many  curses 
on  the  brandy  that  had  made  his  eyeballs  so  hot  and  hi?  throat 
so  parched,  he  shook  his  ragged  dress  together  into  some  sort 
of  order,  and  went  forth  from  his  den  to  seek  the  lower  part 
of  Ghaumont,  where  the  woman  asked  for  abode. 

Mi-Minoux  knew  all  who  came  into  tiiis  hive  of  prime 
whereof  he  was  the  centre. 

'  You  ask  what  L^rouz  is  ? '  said  the  Patron  as  they  went 
along.  '  She  is  a  dull  uninvenlive  beast,  with  a  tough  will  ai^d 
a  hard  courage,  but  a  stupid  head ;  a  woman  that  robs  at  mid-' 
day,  and  lies  drunk  on  church  steps,  and  is  never  two  months 
put  of  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  cborus^singer  P  O,  I  daresay 
she  was  once ;  all  the  brains  of  those  people  lie  in  their  lungs. 
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tip  yonder,  to  the  rigbt  of  tli€>  stair/  wh&te  the  refl  'shirt  hangs 
lip  to  dry.*  ^  7^      . 

Up  where  the  tattered  shirt  %tnig  on  an  ir6tt  sjioltittihit 
serred  as  linen-pole  was  a  wretched  hlack  deii,  full  of  squalor 
itnd  filth.  The  recent  raiils  had^aten  through  the  hole  that 
served  as  a  window  and  drenched  the  floor.  The  only  seat  was 
a  heap  of  rags ;  there  was  some  water  in  a  cracked  pitcher ; 
(Scores  of  mice  w^e  scampering  t6  and  f^o ;  scores  of  spiders 
wove  their  gray  webs  in  every  nook;  a  toad  squalid ^  ia 
comer.  Blowing  on  some  sticks  to  get  fire  was  a  dish^dUed, 
sc'arce-cldthed,  black-browed  woman.  ■  '>• 
^  *  JAtoux,  he  wants  to  hear"  something ;  tell  hitn  all  he  v^ishpt,* 
said  Mi-Minoux  in  i^eir  own  tongue.  *  Thiri  is  Ti^cotrin ;  WiiiSWfet 
1dm  as  you  would  answer  me,  without  lies,  or  it  will  b6  wc^M 
ibr  vott.  if  I  find  you  tell  him  one  falsehood-jou'shall^have'  a 
bullet  down  your  throat.'  >  .. 

The  woman  muttered  a  pirdmise  of  obedienc«l.  The  Pati^an's 
word  was  law  at  Cbaumont.  She  stood  staring,  ti^th  h^r  black 
eyes  lustreless  but  savage.  She  had  no  apprehension;  she  was 
iir  the  lowest  deep  5  there' war  nothing  worse  to  come. 

Without  preface  he  asked  her  straightly^  when  Mi-Minottx 
had  1^  them: 

'  Tott  are  Bose  L^roux,  to  whom  the  child  of  Madeloi^  Bruiid 
was  confided?' 

*  Ninie  spoke  of  that  to  me  this  winter,'  she  muttered,  calling 
the  Greek  by*' his  bame  ift  tha*'dutfrtto;  *  Wriffe,f'WlldnP^t« 
tried  to  burn  as  a  spy.    Whttt  is  thatching •ebikl»g>iA^i 
now  ?— it  is  long  enough  ago.'  ' " '    •  > ''      '':^"    '*^'^  ^'^^^ 

'You  are  the  woman  who  took  the  chi^^<  *^^^  Ificf 

*  Yes ;  I  took  the  child,'  she  assented  sulfeniy,'  kaffirffit  of 
her  chiefs  injunction.    '*  --' 

*  And  yoU  abandoned  her  P*  '  ^* 

*  I  left  it  in  the  wood.  That  was  nothing ;  somebody  Wvs^m^fi 
itki$  them/  ^     . ,  ' 

*  Where  did  you  leave  her  P ' 

*In  a  knot  of  trees,  'Aside  from  habitatidns,  in  i;h.0  liWe 
valley.  I  have  forgot  what  village  it  was  near.  It  wals  di$taiit 
from  the  high-road  and  the  plain.  I  tied  the  child  down,  so 
that  it  sbouH  not  crawl  about  for  anybody  to  notice  it  uhB|  t 
had  got  away  some*  leagues.  That  "^as  nothing ;  thkt  did  iiot 
hurt  It.'    •   •       ■'•    ^     ^  -     ■    ■  ,,.-..>;...    -.. , 

:  The  smlen  sel^^extenuation  was  half  ashamedly,  heUtfetdcu 
ottsly  urged' — pleaded  against  accusations  that  had  iidf  beetf 
made. 
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*  Wbftfc  Was  yowr  motire  in  her  exposure  ?  * 
'  To  get  rid  of  it.' 

.  •  Why  did  Jo^  wfcb  tQ  be  rid  of  bep  P  • 

*I  w^ted  to  get  off  to  the  west  with  all  tiie  money  I  had 
h^dfor  iL.  I  could  not  be  burdened  with  the  little  brute.  If 
it  haA  been  G^ranVs  child  it  would  have  been  different.  I 
would  have  done  well  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  pay  me  more. 
for  this  thing  of  Jean  Bruno's ;  and  I  would  not  go  to  Goriolis. 
X  hated  her — ^thct  yellow-haired,  lily-skinned,  laughing  thing  I 
Q-^i:ant  had  told  me  she  cared  for  the  child ;  and  I  thought  it 
might  sting  her  to  think  it  was  dead.  I  had  thought  of  that, 
ao^e  time  before ;  but  where  I  kept  it  the  woman  of  the  house 
was  A  fool  over  it,  and  would  have  made  an  outcry  if  it  had  been 
missing.^  She  thought  I  was  miserably  poor;  and  she  fed  .the 
child  idmost  for  nothing.  I  had  to  spend  none  of  the  money  on, 
it ;  else  I  should  not  have  kept  it  a  wboleyear..  It  was  pretty 
— very  pretty.  I  remember  it;.  It  had  great  black  eyes,  like 
Ijbat  aauor  its  ibther ;  and  all  her  yellow  silk  o[  eurls.  I  ve-^ 
member  it.  What  c^  you  want  to  ask  about  it  new  P  Tbis^ 
is  a  score  years  ago,  all  I  teU  you.  I  nev^  starved  it,  nor  beat 
it ;  it  was  well  enough  with  me.  And  as  for  leaving  it  in  t\M 
wood— it  was  warm  weather,  and  I  knew  sodte  one  would  find 
it ;  it  was  reaping-time,  and  there  were  people  about.  What 
hav^.  you  ecnne  to  me  for  when  the  thing  is  so  old  P  * 

;  She  spoke  with  a  restleBS»jlogged«  smothered  dread  and  im« 

Eatienoey  wMch,^  but.  for  the  command  of  Mi-Minoux ,  would 
ave  found  vent  in  wild  ferocity  and  brutal  defiance.  She 
smote  one  of  her  bits  of  wood  upon  a  mouse  and  killed  it ;  it 
was  a.rel^f  to  the  violence  in  her,  which  she  d^d  not 
let  loose  on  her  questioner.  ,  . 

He  stood  silent.  The  v^igule.  hope  he  had  cherished  yas 
dead  in  him.  The  words  and  the  accent  of  the  woman  bore 
the  impress  of  truth.  He  could  doubt  so  longer ;  and  his 
heart  was  sick  within  him.  ' 

/She  looj^ed  at  him,  and  spdkel  again^ iii  irritation  ht  hi»  long 
i  silence. 

^What  is  there  te  tellof  that  baby  P  Ton  cannot  have  come 
hereibi:  nothings  I  did  not  think  any  creature  knew  its  nam6: 
It  could  hardlv  talk  when  I  left  it ;  and  it  balled  itself  Yiva^; 
i^ter.  a  .dog  thl^  it  liked.  Ilr  lived,  I  suppose^  or  this  noise 
would  not  be  mad^  I  alwaya  thought  it  would  live.  It  was' 
a  child  that  idwaya  lau^^ed-— laughed  all  the  d^;  nevet 
whimpered  and  whined.  Those  children  alwaya  fere  well.; 
tloy  are  bom  w:th  eiiim  m  their  moutha.    That  is  why  the/ 
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smile.  What  do  yoa  want  of  me  ?  I  bare  done  tbingi  much 
worse  than  that  since.' 

He  roused  himself  from  his  silence,  and  resumed  his  Exami- 
nation of  her.  She  told  the  same  tale  in  all  poiirts  that  the 
Greek  had  given,  more  fully,  and  with  many  toudies  that 
prored  its  veracity.  There  was  no  falsehood,  no  contradiction, 
in  the  narrative;  it  was  brief,  strong,  naked  in  its  wickedness 
-^the  wickedness,  old  as  the  world,  of  jealous  hatred,  and 
penurious  greed,  interwoven  and  reacting  one  on  another,  and 
oearing  their  common  fruitage  in  crime.  She  £»lt  no  remorse, 
attd  but  scant  shame.  To  herself  it  seemed  as  a  virfcue  that 
she  had  not  drawn  a  knifid  across  the  child^s  throat,  or  held  its 
bead  down  in  iihe  mill-stream.  All  things  are  comparative; 
and,  by  comparison,  this  abstinence  was  marvellous  and  de- 
swving  of  praise  in  her  sight. 

He  endeavoured  vainly  to  shake  her  statements,  or  confuse 
her  memories.  She  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  he  saw  it-— 
saw  that  all  hope  was  dead ;  ai^d  that  for  the  life  that  he 
loved,  there  was  no  birthright  save  the  dishonour  of  Coriolis. 

*  You  will  not  harm  me  for  this  P '  said  the  woman  doggedly, 
il%en  she  had  ended.  'I  have^old  you  the  truth,  as  Mi-Minoux 
bade  me ;  you  will  not  go  and  use  it  against  me  P  * 

'  He  sighed  in  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart. 

*  Poor  wretch  I  Is  treachery  so  common  with  you P  No; 
TOU  are  safe  with  me.  You  did  a  great  crime,  whose  roots  and 
Wanchea  stretch  where  you  never  dream ;  but  you  shall  have 
no  chastisement  for  utterance  of  the  truth.' 

She  regarded  him  >vith  curioiis,  dull  wonder.    She  did  not 
nndeivtand,  but  she  felt  vaguely  that  the  law  would  not  be 
summoned  to  deal  with  her. 
-  '  Does  the  child  live  P '  she  asked  abruptly 
•  *  Yes,  the  child  lives.' 

'  And  it  is  well  with  her  P ' 

*  VeiT  well.' 

She  nit  her  stick,  that  had  killed  the  mouse,  savagely  with 
her  strong  teeth. 

'Ah !  she  thrives ;  she  has  Madelon's  blood  in  her.  Look, 
Madelon  drove  that  sailor  mad;  and  sent  her  child  away  to 
perish  ;  and  fooled  G6rant,  and  cheated  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
to  make  her  triumphs ;  and  robbed  her  lovers  in  a  day  of  more 
than  I  robbed  from  the  streets  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  all  she 
does  prospers.  She  is  called  CorioUs ;  she  is  richj  she  eats, 
and  drinks,  and  laughs,  and  takes  her  pleasore ;  she  is  wooed 
h|y  princes,  and  fingers  the  purses  of  kings.    She  thieves,  and 
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the  elieatf,  and  she  murders ;  but  elie  prospers.    And 
go  to  tlie  galleys ! ' 

And  she  slew  another  little  brown  mouse  with  her  billet  of 
wood ;  the  contrast  of  erime  proscribed  and  crime  rewarded 
was  bitter* 

What  made  the  difference  P 

She  herself  had  been  handsome  in  the  time  of  her  youth, 
though  now  disfigured  by  drink  and  disease ;  she  had  been 
willing  to  sin  in  any  fashion  that  oamo  to  her ;  she  had  been 
without  scruple,  without  mercy,  without  remorse ;  she  cookl 
not  If^  to  her  charge  one  &ult  of  the  weakness  of  rirtue, 
whereby  she  had  deserred  less  the  successes  of  vice.  Why 
Hhen  had  lifb  buffeted,  and  {yroscribed,  and  scourged,  an^ 
starved,  and  imprisoned  her,  while  it  had  lavished  all  fiur  things 
upon  her  rivid  r 

She  did  not  remember  that  she  had  once  had  one  fault  from 
which  Coriolis  had  ever  been  free;  with  all  her  brute  nature 
she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  love. 

'  She  had  loved  the  actor  G^6rant  with  a  blind,  furious,  once 
g^erous,  once  unselfish^  passion,  that  had  borne  her  to  wreck 
and  ruin ;  and  which,  when  it  had  been  cast  aside  upon  itself, 
had  made  her  savage,  and  dull,  and  brutaUsed,  and  cunning. 

Sb0  had  been  at  one  time  his  devoted  misiaress.  The  weak- 
isess  had  brought  its  vengeance.  She  dwelt  here  in  squalor  and 
hotror,  in  ignominy,  in  starvation :  it  was  only  the  woman  who 
l^d  neyes  loved  aught  aave  herself  who  lived  iu  perpetual  ease, 
perpetual  laughter,  perpetual  delight. 

And  she  slew  the  little  creeping  mouse  in  the  violence  of 
her  envy.  When  life  has  been  become  unutterably  horrible, 
unutterable  irredeemable,  unutterably  hopeless,  it  finds  its 
only  luxury  in  cruelty. 

A  beggar  can  wield  the  same  terror  over  his  chained  dog  as 
an  emperor  can  wield  over  his  fettered  nation ;  the  equality  in 
dominion  has  its  sweetness  for  the  fallen. 

A  fbz,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  once  turned  aside  as  it  fled 
fbr  its  lire,  to  seize  a  bam^door  fowl  by  the  throat.  The 
hunted  human  creature,  with  the  baying  of  the  law  behind  ir> 
did  also  pause  in  its  flight  to  eijoy  the  aweet  sense  of  power 
that  ties  in  the  action  of  slau^tee 
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(En 'den  above  that  which  the  woman  L^roux  tenanted  ht 
this  hive  of  criminalitj — ^honejcomhed  with  innumerable  eell% 
that  were  filled  with  wretched  famished  idfenees,  or  with  the 
indoetrr  that  only  lahouri  for  guiltj  ends — ^was  occupied  by  an 
old,  feeble,  sickly  man,  who  was  by  trade  a  foi^r.of  false  coiiu 
He  was  a  limid  creature,  who  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  against 
him ;  he  scarcely  dared  to  pass  hia  portion  .of  t^fae  tbase  toon^y^ 
that  he  had  worked ;  and  he  was  refT  poor  tind  miserable. 

It  had  not  always;  been  thus  wimliimv.  There  had  bega;^ 
time  wh^x  he  had  l>eeua&»inatic  authot  and  musjbotd  Oomppsebr 
of  lioi  mean  merit.;  whieliihiB  had  heard  the  aweiet  miiidc  of  pubUe 
applause ;  when  the  fair  eyes  of  actresses  had  smiliadon  hio^i 
when  his  little,  alight,,  flicy,  fantaatid  piaceS)  foil  of  a  sparkling 
mirth)  which  pas^d  as*  wit,  had  been  yery  popular  in  Paris.'  •  ^ 

There  had  been  a  time  when  t^e  wond  had  held  fsvFL  hi^ 
plewuiie,  and  lioye,  and  ease,  and  yeavsrof  bright  folly  and  :^b#d- 
like  glee,  and  ignortot!  extrayaganoe ;  afid  in  a  certain -s^ibie 
also,  the  charmed  delusions  of  fame. 

But  then,  on  that  itime  had  followed  another,  when  the  tastes 
of  the  volatile  puUic  alt^i^ed ;  wh^  the  weathercock  of  popu- 
larity no  longer  pointed  his  way ;  wh^n  the  same  audience  wit 
had  applauded  witii  so  much  enthusiasm,  hissed  with  equal 
acerfoitr^  not  because  there  was  change  or  was  fsiult  in  the 
thing  that  he  gave  them,  but  because,  they  had  tired  of^it  them*- 
selyes. 

And  then  he,  being  weak  and  heart-broken,  and  iU  made  to 
do  combat  with  thii  stem  foes  of  censure  and  ridiculcLof  bsuk*- 
ruptcy  and  ruin,  had  succumbed  to  his  fate^and  bad  sunk  gra*' 
dually  down,  step  i)y  step,  into  wretdiedness»  and. at  length 
into' crime.  y.t- 

He  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  evil  wi^  to  wUchhe  had 
yoked  hims^  thcevil  comradeship  to  wmdihe  had- become 
bound.  He  was  never  anything  save  a  pitiful,  trembling,  faint- 
hearted servitor  of  sin.  He  fai^  been  harmless,  geneto^s,  and 
itf  iiqiooent  thongb inordinate  vanity,  in  the  season. of. liis  Giue- 
cesses ;  he  was  scarcely  more  harmful  now,  though  thd  degradiH 
tions  of  poverty  had  driven  him  into  the  acceptation  of  crime. 
For  the  rest,  the  world  had  forgotten  even  his  name ;  none 
remembered  it,  save  when  some  restless  young  tyro  of  the 
theatres  turned  over  a  repertory  of  old  theatricfd  pieces  ;  and 
he  would  have  killed  himself  if  he  had  only  had  the  courage  t^ 
inflict  the  one  final,  unknowUi  dreaded  pang. 
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Am  he  tsiii  now,  huddled  on  his  bed  of  stmw;  and  riiitering, 
tiuragh  the  evening  was  sultry  and  full  of  storm,  he  heard  th* 
ynices  helow  him.  A  rat  had  gnawed  a  hole  through  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  floor ;  and  thr  ough  ih^  chink  the  sounds  ascended 
distinctly  to  his  ear.  An  insianct,  that  was  the  remnant  of  his 
earlier  and  higher  life,  moved  him  to  plug  the  hole,  and  shut 
crut  the  sounds ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood 
in  it^  a  word  c«ight  his  ear  that  made  him  pause,  and  listen 
eagedy.    The  wo^  wasiCoirioliSw 

He  had  been  at  the  height  of  his  own  renown  wheoi  the 
ydkw-haired  mistress  of  toe  singer  G6rant  had  first  appeared 
to  the  world  of  Paris.  Her  first  effort  had  been  made  in  one 
of  his  own  slender,  graceful  burlesqued  oomic  operas.  He  re^ 
membered  t1se  night*  so  weU.  He  had  the  namfe  of  Ooriolii 
interwoven  with  all  his  sweetest  successes ;  and  in  a  fond  feebld 
fashion  he  had  loved  this  gay  creature  from  the  fay  southern  sea- 
shore, who  had  mocked  nim,  dazaled  him^  and  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  her  boudoir,  but  who,  on  the  stage,  had  conceived  and 
represented  to  such  perfection  his  own  flinoies.  In  his  wa^  hQ 
had  a  tenderness  for  her  yet ,'  liiough  she  still  basked  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  had  sunk  into  nethermost  dkrknesif. 

Moreover,  a  few  years  eiurlier,  ire  he  had  lent  himsetf  to  the 
forgeries  which  now  made  him  fearful  of  venturing  out  in  the 
ckiyligfathe  had  ^timidly  sfolen -to  her  •(MMi-day',  as  she  loitered 
in  her  villa  gpurdens,  and  recalled  himsetf  to  her  reedlection, 
and  begged  afans  of  her;  weeping  pitec^idy  at  his  own  abase- 
ment iis  he  did  so. 

.   Ooriolia,  who  would  be  very  generous  with  gold  not  her 
own,  and  Uked  to  play  pannage,  had  been  good  to  him^  and 

S'veii  hiin  the  contents  ef  her  purse,  and  sent  her  servants  to 
m  with  dioice  meats  and  wines  ^  and  he  had  never  forgotten 
these  nfis.  He  had  never  gone  to  her  ogain^  Ibr  some  touch  in 
Uim  of  his  better  Ufe  had  made  him  shrnik  fin>m  tirading  on  a 
libendity  that  had  bo  willingly  b^rieiMbdhua.  3«t  be  had 
never  fiorgotten.  ^er^re  ^  Hstmied  eageiiy, '  setting  his 
eyes  also  to  the  rat-hole,  and  peering  down  into  the  den  below; 

He  recogmaed ^PricDtrixr,  atad^iic^  heard  ali  that  was  spoken. 

And  he  Mmambered,  as  he  heard,  one!  night'  in  the  Butunni 
of  a  year  that  had  long  ^ed  out  from  his  iii^miiry,-M>ne  ^ht^ 
when  he  had  been  fdll  aa  poor,  but  not  as  criminalMh&had 
now  become,  and  could  move  as  he  chose  among  hjia'£^6W-men 
at*  liberty,"and  bad  Joined  the  throng  of  a  caro^kshsntaikt^  <aH 
tibe  old'inbom  love  of  melody  that  he  possessed  urging  faim'to 
spend  one  of  his  few  copper-pieces  on  the  hearing  of  song;'  Now 
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his  own  mvoAe  had  almost,  by  that  time,  ceased  to  be  heard  in 

Paris ;   it  had  not  possessed  the  strength  that  lives ;  it  had 

caught  the  crowds  for  awhile,  but  had  speedily  died  off  their 

lips  and  their  ears.    Still,  here  and  there  a  chorus,  a  burden,  a 

snatch  of  its  tones,  was  sung  by  many  who  were  ignorant  of 

their  author;  and  this  night  they  had  been  sung  at  the  cb£6, 

t      He  had  listened  to  them  with  the  tears  hot  in  his  eyes ;  and 

*  at  the  light,  buoyant  mirth  of  their  melodies  he  had  seen  a 

,  child  near  him  laugh,  and  clap  her  hands,  and  move  with  de- 

'  light  and  ecstatic  sympathy. 

.  She  had  recalled  to  him  the  many  faces  that  he  had  <mce 
seen  reflect  his  harmonies  thus.  B^e  had  turned  to  her  as  it 
ended,  and  asked  her  gently, '  This  pleases  you  ? '  She  had 
answered,  *  0  yes ;  I  never  heard  lovelier  music  ?  *  and  he  had 
felt  fifrateful  to  her.  The  people  had  begun  hissing  the  song  as 
old,  and  clamouring  for  a  new  favourite. 
.  He  had  noticed  the  child,  and  the  mm  who  had  been  with 
heVi  The  man  he  knew  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  the  artists,  a 
peripatetic  of  the  boulevards,  an  idol  of  the  people ;  and  he  had 
asked  who  the  young  e;irl  was  that  was  with  him.  VO,  that  is 
only  Tricotrin'a  Wm7  had  anwered  the  painter  whom  he  had 
questionedi  *A.  fonnJdling,  I  think  they  say ;  his  daughter 
mostlikriy.* 

The  memory  oi  that  night  came  back  to  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  rat-<mink,  watchmg  and  listening.  With  the  subtle 
penetoration  which  the  suspicions  and  the  expedients  of  his  pre- 
sent mode  of  life  had  developed  it  him,  he  connected  his  re- 
membrance of  the  girl  who  had  then  listened  to  his  music  with 
the  inquiries  which  he  now  heard  asked. 

'  That  Waif  of  his  was  the  child  of  Goriolis,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, where  he  cowered  on  the  floor.  *  Else  why  should  he  ask 
this  of  li^roux  now  ?  She  is  well  in  ihe  worlds— that  is  all  he 
will  tell  to  this  woman.  It  is  well  with  her ;  she  lives  in  hap- 
piness^ then,  in  greatness  even,  perhaps,  who  can  sa^  P  Would 
Goriolis  feel  anght  at  that — ai^;ht  of  regret  or  injoioing — ^ 
she  knew  P ' 

The  sound  of  Tricotrin's  footfall  as  it  passed  away  down  the 
omsy  stair ;  the  sound  of  the  woman  voice  as  it  raised  a  tempest 
of  i^hs  in  &&pce  feud  with  her  neighbour ;  the  soond  of  the 
sullen  heat-drops  of  the  coming  tempest  beating  on  the  broken 
roof;  the  sound  of  a  yoimg  child's  shrieks  as  some  one  beat  it 
with  fiuious  blows  in  the  court  below — all  these  came  on  his 
ear  wlme  he  sat  by  the  rat-hole,  huddled  in  his  rags,  and 
thinking. 
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*  Would  it  be  any  service  to  tell  her  that  her  diild  lifeeP ' 
was  the  thought  which  revolved  to  and  fro  in  his  feeble,  tired, 
vacillating  mind.  And  the  hunger  of  his  body,  and  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  his  estate,  made  a  baser,  meaner,  lower  thought, 
from  whose  coarseness  and  selfishness  he  ahrank,  intrude  itself, 
and  twine  in  with  the  first. 

It  was — telling  her,  would  he  be  likely,  or  unlikely,  to* re- 
ceive some  gratitude,  some  gift,  some  plate  of  food,  some  coin 
of  gold? 


OHAPTBE  LXVni. 

A  MTBiAD  of  lights  were  glittering  under  the  trees  and  upoi^ 
the  waters,  in  the  place  where  the  sailor  of  Biviera  had  fled,  as 
from  a  devil,  from  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  dishonoimd 
him. 

Gilded  gondolas  and  boats,  like  many-coloured  shells,  floated 
orer  the  liHle  lake.  Lanterns  of  every  hue  glowed  and  beamed 
under  the  branches,  and  at  the  prows  of  the  miniature  ressels. 
Music  and  laughter,  and  song  and  the  murmur  of  the  cascade 
crossed  each  other  on  the  stilly  night  air.  The  roll  of  carriages 
sounded  ceaselessly  through  the  darkness  of  the  avmues  beyond. 
In  the  houses  on  the  lake  there  were  crowds  of  gay  idlers,  and 
of  women  in  their  richest  appareUing,  jesting,  eating,  making 
love,  in  the  coarse  and  witless  £qkshions  of  moden^  dissipation, 
^ere  were  colour,  blaze,  luxury,  extravagance,  pleasure, 
everjTwhere ;  even  amid  the  deep  green  qui^  wooda,  where 
ever  and  anon  there  broke  the  chorus  of  «  song,  or  there 
flashed  the  sparkle  of  a  lamp,  or  there  glistened  in  a  break  et 
moonlight  the  hues  of  a  woman's  robes. 

In  one  of  those  little  caaques,  with  Chinese  kntems  sus- 
pended at  its  prow,  was  a  wonuui  who  leaned  over  the  cushions 
of  the  boat's  side,  as  she  had  leaned  over  the  balcony  of  her 
mansion  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

A  glitter  of  green  and  silver  enfolded  her ;  there  were  huge 

fold  seroentine  coils  upon  her  arms ;  there  was  a  wondrous 
loom  of  art,  delicate  as  axxy  sea-shell's,  upon  her  face>  abe 
was  smiling  and  listening  to  a  lover,  in  whose  hand  the  oar 
reated  idly.  And  she  was  pondering  how  little  or  how  much 
he  would  be  likely  to  pour  into  the  bottomless  ^t  of  h^ 
debts ;  and  thinking  of  the  flavours  of  new  sauces,  and  of  th^ 
strange  old  wine  a  prince  had  sent  to  her ;  and  of  an  oriental 
burnous,  all  interwoven  with  pearla  and  turquoises,  that  aii 
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oriental  ambassador  had  given  her  at  her  asking ;  An^  of  a 
torch-lit  fSte  wherewith  she  had  astonished  the  eyes  of  nobles 
at  her  villa  the  night  previous. 

For  these  were  the  things  for  which  she  had  fled  from  Bruno ; 
these  were  the  ^in^  that  to  her  made  the  paradise  of  life; 
these  were  the  things  which  to  her  filled  the  whole  sotfl  Utid 
sense  of  a  woman  with  n:ever-ending,  ever-renewing  delight. 

To  Nineitt^  the  ^urdener's  wife,  it  was  the  fatness  of  fowM 
the  plenteonsness  of  bread,  the  ripe  abundance  of  plums  an 
of  gourds,  the  presence  of  manj  gold  pieces  in  the  earthen  po 
buried  under  the  apple-tree,  that  maae  the  measure  of  life's 
perfect  peace.    To  doriolis,  the  actress,  it  was  the  worth  of 
the  emeralds  on  her  arms,  the  cost  of  the  vellow  wines  in  her 
ice-pails,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  mirrors  m  her  suppfer-r6om, 
the  weight   and    worth    of  her  lovers'  ability  to  bear  her 
share  in  their  fortunes.    To  Madame  de  Lirit,  thcj  DtfcKei^VlJi 
was  the  magnitude  of  her  pro^4  estate ;  the  ^uprem^cy  ,o£iifer 
'power.afc'tte  cotlrti^  6f  thl^  nq^tions'j'  tte  perfecfeb^pf  1<0i?-^dia- 
mmdMy  at'  he:r  la6e,  of  her  "horisi^g,'  of  her  palacjes ;  th6  exifetil  df 
heraubJtlgalibn*of'tiirthe'c31dest  knd  nanghtiest  that  came 
near  her  swa^. 

But  it  wais  1^  fibjects  alone  that^  differed  \  the  passipi^in  all 
was  j^  same-^^  one  dominant  feminine  passion  to  .possess, 
to  snrpiws/to  be  rich  in  the 'possessions  of  lif0,  to.ibid  content 
-witlf  the^Bi;ir^«tne§d  of  the  seii$e^  The  |)^sio'iiS  that' kill  theix 
own  sotdfi,  Und  -Qiskt  thi^m  Ml  the  's6ul6  of  theii*  loveSrs  and  4jif 
their  children^ — e^rangling  th6m  with  ^  noose  of  sa[tin^  stifling 
them  on  abed  of  ^ses.   *^  '•         ,   ',  ..',...? 

'»^^he'bottt';gMdei  across  i^*^lake  that  is  ini'ummer  3o  gajr 
trith  its  l^la^ttiii!!^ freight,  and, in  winter  so  gay  with  the^tohx- 
tions  of  silver-heeled  skatersf-;  the  spherical  Chines^  l^hfertib 
glowed  rosily  "through  the  glbotn ;  the  answering  laiighteir  of 
challenged  friends  came  mirthfiilly  across  the  water  from  oili^ 
lamp-lit  vertrels*  the*  little  skiff  came  l^htly  to  tbe  shorg, 
touched  by  acacia-1)r{(nche8.  She  threw  aside  her  grfeen-aiiiS 
silver  covering,  and  stepped  with  carelesifeet  on  to  the  land, 
and  went  up,  still  with  laughter,  and  love- words,  and  malicio^ 
jests,  all  intermingled,  to  their  midnight  dinner  a^  tne  House 
beneath  the  trees. 

There  were  crowds  of  gii^sts,  of  equipages,  of  iheii^atJJ 
women  sauntering  to  and  fro.  'ft  was  midsummer;  thie 
theatres  were  iftoufto  close  ;lbreigners  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  throng;  but  there  were  sfill  tbousands  yho  thoughl? 
nothing  so  ^^ell  became  those  balmy  uigfat-hours  tinder  the  blue 


•   ■'-■■»_ 
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Btarrj  skies,  in  the  fall  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  year,  as 
coloured  lanterns,  and  brandy,  and  high-seasoned  dishes,  and 
loud^  laughter,  and  music  taKen  from  the  taverns,  and  woinefe 
begotten  on  the  Walpurgis-Nacht. 

X)ut  oF^the  gay,  amorous,  motley  crowd,  a  young  man 
-gfided  and  came  to  the  side  of  CorioUs,  and  murmured  in  her 
ear.  ' 

She  left  her  own  group,  and  went  with  him  up'  th6  staircase 
aiidilitd  a  little  chamber  looking  on  the  wooden  balcon^  of 
the  house —  a  chamber  all  gilded  and  mirror,  and  yelvet  imd 
colour,-  filled  with  the  seent  of  burning  perfumes. 

She  cast  herself  down  on  olie  of  the  couches,  and  folded  hSr 
hands  on  its  carved  back,  and'  looked  up  with  her  bltre  intid- 
c^t  eyefiT.  '"■  .  '* 

*  Whit  is  it  P' she  asked. 

Th»e  had  been  love  once  betwixt  this  man  and  woman,-^ 
Move,' as,  in  lack  of  better  language,  that  is  called  which  is,  on 
the  o|ie  side,  ayouth's  ambition  to  be  named  in  the  motiths  of 
gpEisippers  with  one  of  the  loveliest  and  knost  notorious  irbmeti 
of  her  day  i  and  is,  on  the  other,  an  adventnress's  amusement 
in  entangling  and  despoiling  the  boy  who  is,  for  the  hour,  as  a 
gold-mine  to  her  pillaging  hands.  G?here  had  b^n  this  lore 
betwixt  them  ;  but  when  its  season  had  passed,  there  had  come 
neither  alienation  nor  distrust. 

Neither  had,  in  love,  ever  believed  the  other ;  but  eich  had 
SCTVtId  the  other,  lOve  having  passed,  witK  as  much  sincerity  as 
wais  p6c/sible  to  their  natures.  He  had  been,  indeed,  a  chiM  in 
years  to  her ;  but  shfr  had  fbiind  hhn-  no  ehiid  in  subtlety. 
SKe  hadf  seen  that  ft  was  be^t  to  be  well  with  him — a  pretty 
snake,  thi^'liad  learned  ho^  to  stfng  mortally  ere  lie  hiid  reactod 
tdaturity;  Bb  hadi  seen  thftt  thfti  woman,  without  prifiiciple,  or 
consciende,  dr  weakness  of  any  sbrt,  save  the  weakness  of- her 
oWn  Vanity,  doiild  Berv^  him  ift' fashions  vvherein  he  offen 
needed  service.  They  had  been  frionds  ever,  in  that  unack;iow« 
lodged  bondage  to  each  other  which  the  knowledge  of  mntual 
siii  tctii  mutti^  use  makes  bindiiig  and  inviolate  oti  thi>i^  who 
smile  at  oaths  and  laligh  at  Ibyalty. 

Leaning  against  the  window,  he  answered  her  now: 
'f*Tbuktid¥the  Duchess  deLfriP'  — 

^  A  steel«1&b  glitt^  came  into  the  blue  serenity  of  her  watch- 
ing eyes. 

*  By  sight— yes/ 

'  My  good  Coriolis !  you  only  can  khow  duchesses  by  sight 
The  gttlf  is  so  wide  betwixt  your  practices  and  theirs !  You 
seem  to  hate  her  by  that  look :  do  you  P  and  if  so,  why  P* 
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*1  bate  them  aU!  WhyP  Pooh !  how  can  I  tellP  I  hate 
them,  just  as  cats  hate  dogs — bo  !  The  dog  goes  grandly  past, 
AS  if  no  cats  were  in  existence.  Well,  the  cat  spits  and  scrat- 
ches, just  to  show  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore  her,  even  though  he 
may  be  a  dog,  legally  registered  and  honoured  by  men,  while 

^e  is  down  in  the  law  as  vermin^  and  can  only  mouse  for  a 

I*  •      > 
iving. 

'  Tou  are  very  can^d,* 

Ooriolis  laughed  again,  her  rich,  light-hearted,  contemptuQus 
lauditer* 

'I  always  aoL  I  do  not  mind  being  a  cat  at  all ;  it  is  gene- 
rally well  with  cats.  They  get  the  cream,  and  the  butter,  and 
the  warm  fire,  and  the  son  cushions^  if  they  get  them  surrep- 
titiously. Now  your  dog,  if  it  be  legalised,  it  is  taxed  and 
mussled ;  and  if  it  have  a  place  in  the  laws,  it  has  seldom 
bones  in  its. platter.  As  for  the.'' grandes  dames,*'  piMmw! 
they  are  only  copies  of  us :  they  copy  our.  slang,  our  costume, 
our  manners,  every  one  of  our  amusements.  .One  alwaya 
scorns  a  repUca  I  And  now  and  then  they  give  one  a  look — 
ah  !  a  look  in  the  passages  of  the  opera,  in  the  crowd  of  the 
carriage-drive,  the  dog*s  look  at  the  cat,  see  you :  and  then 
.  one  could  kill  them.  As  for  this  De  JAA — ^this  oaintiest  of 
duchesses — ^I  have  hated  her  ever  since  she  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  years  ago  at  the  theatre^  She  looks  so  insolent,  so 
cold,  so  arrogantly  well-content !  The  other  day  a  rose  fell 
j&om  my  balcony  into  her  carriage, — quf !  she  cast  it  from  her 
as  though  it  were  plague^stricken.  She  shall  eat  of  that  rose 
someway  ere  long,  and  it  shall  be  death  to  her  IV,    . 

A  look  of  cru^  meaning  i)assed4>ver  the  mirthful  clear  radi- 
ance  of  her  seraphic  face,  changing  all  its  happy  indifference, 
its  sea-shell  bloom.  It  was  scarcely  eyer  that  wis  bitter  pas- 
sion disturbed  the  easy  sunny  temperament  natural  to  her ; 
but  she  had  the  feline  mstincts  in  her.  She  could  resent,  and 
wait»  and  deid  her  yengeance  with  sure  aim. 

He  smiled. 

'  Tou  haye  studied  this  duchess  well^  it  would  seem,*  he  said 
to  her.    *  Bo  you  see  no  likeness  in  her  f ' 

'No,'      . 

She  saw  none ;  she  was  not  swift  to  oombine  indications ; 
and  she  had  thi^  curious  torpor  of  the  imaginathre  powem 
which  appears  so  often  to  characterise  those  whose  career  lies 
in  the  emDodiment  on  the  stage  of  the  imaginations  of  (^ers. 


'  Think  twice^'  he  urged  softly. 
She  obeyed  him,  ruffiUig  hex  pretty 


yellow  hair,  as  her  habit 
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waa  in  the  torment  of  thought,  and  beating  restleasly  with  her 
fan  on  the  gilded  wood  of  her  sofa.  She  did  not  see,  she  did 
not  guess ;  the  resemblance  which  had  sufficeid  for  the  coarse 
liatred  of.  the  dairy  wpman,  and  for  the  subtle  intuition  of  the 
Athenimi,  escaped  her.  Coriolis  had  lived  without  thought, 
and  she  had  little  power  of  mental  conception. 

f  Think  twice,*  be  urged  once  more, '  df  a  stray  bird  that 
onoe  escaped  you  and  me.' 

She  started,    *  What  wbal; !  the  child  Vivai* 

'  Tes,  the  cjbild  ViTa.\  .  . 

'  It  is  impossible  1    This  woman  is  an  aEistoerat  by  birth.* 

'  By  mamage  only.  Theduchess  who  cast  out  your  rose fipom 
her  carriage  is  the  foundling  who  befooled  and  escaped  us  hoi^ 
at  once.* 

Coriolis  gaze4  at  hio^  with  utter  unbelief! 

'  tt.is  impossible ! '  she  cried  afresh ;  *  she  came  from  n<N*t;fa 
Europe,  the  dausbter  of  noble  people.  She  was  .an  orphan  in 
her  in&ncy,  and  was  adopted  by  their  friepd,  the  old  dead 
duchess,  so  the  story  runs,  as  I  have  heard;  a^d  that  man, 
half  fool,  half  hermit,  married  her.' 

'  O  yes,  he  married  her ;  I  do  not  deny  that.  She  is  all  that 
he  could  make  her»  and  she  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  any- 
thing else.  Nevertheless  it  is  true.  This  magnificent  Cleopatva 
is  the  younff  fool  that  fooled  us.  How  have  I  learned  this  P 
Never  mind  now,  at  first.  When  I  saw  her,  I  knew  her, ..  Just 
one  look  on  the  stairs,  and  I  read  her  face,  ai^  ahe  mine«  We 
have  met  with  courtesy,  parted  with  compliment :  my  lady  <  is 
abnpst  as  fine  an  actress  u  you.  But  I  know,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know.  Do  you  thiuK  she  has  slept  in  peace  one  hour 
since  P    I  da  not. 

*  I  should  haye  only  suspicion  in  the  stead,  of  certainty,  s«fe 
for  one  false  step  of  hers.  It  is  this :  it  seems  a  year  since  ^be 
dismissed  a  steward  of  her  late  lord's  from  his  rule  at  livA,  Me 
had  been  trusted,  respected,  well  treated  by  the  family  for  near 
thirty  years ;  but  he  displeased  miladu  These  hereditary  sove- 
reigns are  so  used  to  implicit  submission,  they  cannot  brook  dis- 
obedience. He  differed  with  her,  ai^d  negilected  a  connoand , 
she  save  him  his  dismissal — carelessly,  as  she  would  hare 
brushed,  off  a  fly. 

,  '  The  old  man  took  it  ill.  But  fsur  spoiled  women  never  heed 
how  they  make  such  an  enemy.  People  I  have,  who  are  skilful, 
told  me  this  when  I  bade  them  gather  al^  histories  of  miladi'a 
victorious  reign.  The  old  man  dwells  now  in  Paris  with  his  son, 
A  jeweller.    I  haye  seen  him.    Tou  can  belieye  how  Uttle  Iqdo 
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'  hb  beacM  to  tbfai  Aew  fldstresa,  vAo  banished  bith  from  a'  i)iit^ 
years'  well-featbered  nest  because  he  combated  ohe  out  idf  her 
thousand  ea|)rices. 

*  With  some  persuasion  and  some  payment'  I  got  the  truth 
from  him.  He  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  straightly  if  it  w^ 
not  so,  that  she  inns^  vhat  I  thought.  1%ere  had  been  only  j^iree 
persoiis  of  the  whole  TAA  household  who  had  known  whence  she 
came—himself,  his  wife,  and  one  of  th^  i^ons;  wl^o'i^  gh^OuMttr 
to  the  Duchess.  AU'three  were  derpted  to  their' nla^ter,  and 
would  have  perished  rather  than  haye^displeas^  or  babUeji  of 
him. »  ^e  Wifb  and  son  both  died  soiixq-years  since  ;;t'Eeblj4  man 
'  dnlr  Irred,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  yagaries  of  his  newmistress's 
^will.  She  dSsmlMedhim,  abd  the  thdnl  Muikled  m  him.  Mfiadi 
was  wise  when  she  turned  him  away ;  those  serrile  wornli^  iietbr 
turn.  Well,  you  flee,  I  speiak -on-  no  fancy ;  I  tell  you  a  fact. 
This  woman  who  gire*  you  a  '*  dog's  look  ^  on  the  opera-stairs, 
this  great  lady  who  flings^  your  rose  into  the  dust,  this  Duchess 
who  goes  to  stare  at  you  as  a  spectacle,  is  Tricotj^nV'Waif  tmd 
Stray— is  the  bi*y  YiVa,  who  has  pl^oved  herself  wittier,  id^et, 
keener  in  the  strife  of  life  than  ^oti.* 

CoiioMs  heard  him  breathless,  tind  with  her  hands  tight 
clenched.  The  treacherous,  murderous  eKtter  in  hCTforget-ide- 
not^lmed  eyes  |rew  colder  and  more  bnmant ;  thd^offe  curtes  of 
her  tnouth  straightened  and  grew  hfti^ ;  the  laughter  tm  btfir  lips 
was  merciless.  Scathing,  mocking  words  of  hatred  i^h^hed  tb  her 
utterance;  It  Was  bitter  as  gall  to  her,  this  thhig  that  l](e 
told. 

That  child  who  had  once  gazed  atiier  with  such  rapt  adictitj^ 
tion ;  that  little  bobenrian  in  her  red'^psy  hood ;  that  n^midleils 
creature  that  she  had  played  with,  and  dressed  u^,  &nd'tt>l^ifM 
trweetmeats  tO,'in  cal^bieiss  patrona|;ei'that  Voung  fbol'wlid  had 
ftUen  so  readily  into  her  nets,  and  who  had  womipned'he^  as 
flomediyine  being,  was  now  this  Iraughty  wbinari,  this  Eniipetb 
patrician,  this  leader  of  ftshion,  who  gave  her  the  jglances  tl^t 
kill,  who  swept  past  her  aiii  thonghtitfngfat  of  tjEeSsame  humanity 
could  be  in  ttiem.' •  •  •  :  •  _*^ " 

'  What,  what !'  she  cried  aloud,  lyhile  her  swfe^t  siHr^ry  vdiife 
became  harsh  and  dissonant,— ^what  I  that  beffgar-chitd  a'great 
duchess?  that  thing  of  hazard  a  conrt  beauty  P  uiat  gc^'den-cjorled 
bastard  a  lawgiverof  fashion  P  It  is  not  true— it  cannot  betru^. 
It  ifei  ridiculous  to  USk  of  rank  in  the  Kame  breath  with  ^r ! 
What !  a  crefiture  that  a  vagabond  picked  up  oti  ttie  highway 
•fiffced  on  high  like  this  ?  A  baby  that  should  haye  gone  to  the 
^Duudlmg  houses^  tathe  pubUc  charities^  a  Ducliesse  de  Lir&? 
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A.  ItllJe  wretch  that  ihould  liare  been  reared  in  the  hoepitala  and 
made  into  a  BempstreBS,  a  fruit:^ seller,  a  flower-girl  at  the  heat, 
tamed  into  a  millionaire,  a  lady-ol-hononr,  a  glittering  princesi 
like  this!  Pshaw !  yon  talk  fables.  We  sre  not  in feirj^and, to 
■ee  Buch  transformatioas.' 


She  no  longer  diBbeliored,  though  disbelief  w 
She  hod  ever  bated  the  child  who  had  been  t 
with  the  hate  that  the  wrong-doer  ever  bears  ti 
hated  her  if  only  for  the  audden  force,  and  loathi 
taen  of  her  own  eril-liib  that  had  broken  in  ap 
but  hour  of  her  temptation,  and  releaiwd  her  fro 
witchmep'  of  her  sorceress. 
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Coriolis  had  supposed  that  swiCt  punishment  in  t^e  sha^  of 
poverty,  and  privacj,  and  hardship,  and  heart  sickness  bod  over- 
taken  the  yeniuresome  creature  that  had  dared  to  defy  and  resist 
her.  She  had  supposed  so,  wheneyer  she  had  giyen  thought  to 
the  matter ;  and  it  was  like  iron  in  her  soul  to  believe  that  in 
the  stead  of  these  all  gracious  things  and  all  proud  glories  had 
fidlen  to  the  lot  of  this  life,  in  "^hose  pollution  and  betrayal  she 
once  had  failed. 

'  I  tell  you  this/.he  said  slowly,  in  answer.  .  *  Do  you  imagine 
ilis  80  welcome  to  m9  that  I  should  dream  it  out  of  pure  dmire 
for  her  good?' 

'  You  told  me  she  was  dead/  she  said,  with  a  certain  ietockij 
fhat  crossed  strangely  the  softness  and  even  tramjuillity  of  hip 
own  tones. 

*  J  told  you  as  I  believed ;  they  said  so  about  Yilliers ;  it  was 
the  popular  belief  in  all  the  southern  country  of  the  Loire.  It 
was  certain,  too,  that  she  had  disappeared  uom  her  home,  and 
was  no  more  seen  by  the  side  of  that  man,  Tricotrin.  I  did  not 
doubt  what  I  heard ;  moreover,  I  was  scarcely  in  the  country ; 
I  lived  chiefly  at  the  Austrian  court.  I  was  soon  consoled.  I 
ioon  forgot  her  existence,  although  I  did  not  forget-r-' 

*  That  you  would  have  your  vengeance  one  dajr  on  the  roan, 
if  the  girl  had  perished,'  said  CorioUs  with  a  certain  impati^ioe 
of  his  discourse.  '  Ko  I  we  forget  to  love  very  rapidly ;  but  I 
doubt  if  we  ever  fprget  to  hate  as  leng  as  there  is  aoy.breath.i^ 
US.  Then  you  believe  that  when  s^  fled  horn  us,  and  disap- 
peared from  her  garret,  she  went  in  all  honour  to  those  Iir&£' 

'  I  do  not  believe ;  I  know,'  he  made  answer ;  and  recounted 
to  her  all  that  the  steward  had  told  him,  which  was  a  simple 
hiator^  enough,  and  essentially  truthful. 

Oonolis  heard  him,  still  impatiently,  beating  her  &n  upon 
the  ^diug,  loosening  and  tightening  the  gold  co)ls  on  her  wnsts^ 
leanii^  restlessly  out  over  the  wooden  rail  of  tike  gallery,  and  "^ 
breaking  off  the  white  clematis  buda  and  tiirowing  themout  into 
fhe  moonlit  shadowy  gulf  below. 

She  could  doubt  no  longer ;  and  where  the  rays  of  a  lamp 
ftom  above  e^ugbft  her  fiftce,  and  made  farigjbt  the  gleam  of  the 
eyes  and  the  smile,  both  were  cruel  as  men  never  are  cruel-*^ 
cruel  with  the  cold,  slow,  wakeful,  deathless,  unsparing  hate  of 
a  woman. 

Por  some  moments  when  he  had  ceased  to.  speak  sh^  was  silent ; 
only  the  rapid  working  of  her  hand,  a?  it  tore  up  the  lEttars  of  the 
clematis,  and  scattered  them  out  o^  to  the  darkness,  told  the 
fret  and  the  rage  of  her  souL 
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Boddenlj  nhe  fladiied  her  glance  <m 

'Look  you,'  she  said  between  her  set  teeth,  with  a  Tioleno^ 
he  had  neyer  seen  wake  from  nnder  her  sunny  iodifferenoe ; '  I 
might  ha^e  been  greater  then  she  once.  Anat61e  was  all  miiae ; 
a  fool  who  adorecTme,  and  who  was  in  m  j  power,  and  who  would 
have  wedded  me,  all  prince  though  he  was,  because  I  know  so 
much — ^so.  much  that  he  feared  the  world  ever  should  know. 
And  I  lost  all  tkai  because  I  was  the  wife  of  the  madman  wbtf 
died  atmy  feet — on  my  sta^;e-~this  winter  time  only,  while  thia 
Duchess  of  yours  sat  on  high  and  looked  on !  I  had  as  much 
beauty  as  she, — ah,  Gk)d,there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  fair  as  I 
was !  I  had  in  me  the  blood  of  the  noblesse ;  I  had  the  skill 
that  holds,  a  populace  spell-bound ;  I  had  the  charm  that  driTea 
men  to  madness.  And  yet  this  bastard,  found  sti^y  in  a  thick6t» 
is  throned  in  honour  because  she  had  the  wit  to  be  earlier  filth- 
less  than  I ;  this  nameless  thing  who  was  reared  on  the  bread  of 
an  old  peasant's  alms  passes  me  by  in  the  passages  of  the 
opera-house  with  the  cold  cairn  of  the  aristocrat  who  doea 
not  ey^QL  deign  to  perceiye  that  such  women  as  I  are 
near,  though  the  same  nands  make  our  robes,  the  dame  workenr 
&shion  our  jewels,  the  same  purses  feed  our  fwioies,  the  same 
lips  caress  our  cheeks  P 

In  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  words,  Coriolis  was  trans- 
formed; she  was  for  one  solitary  moment  of  her  actual  life 
possessed  and  moyed  by  the  emotions  which  she  long  bad  coun- 
terfeited on  the  stage.  

Her  eyes  gleamed,  her  mouth  trembled,  her  yoice  rang, 
under  the  inspiration  of  hatred  and  eny^,  and  of  ayague  shamo 
that  fought  against  her  life*long  repulsion  of  it ;  some  feeling 
wakened  in  this  careless,  callous,  mindless  thing,  some  inarticU'* 
late  pain  stirred  in  her  and  found  yoioe. , 
.  It  was  low,  it  was  yenomous,  it  was  bom  of  enyy,  and  bitter- 
ness, and  many  an  eyil  thing  1  but  it  was  pain — the  first  that 
{kaioHB  had  oyer  knpwn^  saye  that  whieh  nad  dully  smote  her 
conscience  on  the  night  when  a  dead  sailor  lay  in  the  house 
1^.  the  thofttre  with  a  knot  of  aea-graaiQes  and  a  WQiMn'a  asuro 
ribbon  on  his  breast. 

He  who  heard  her  now  had  peroepti<Hi  of  this,  but  no  pity. 
He  mused  how  best  this  would  further  his  own  desires. 

'WeU,'  he  said  slowly, — ^*  well,  if  you  haye  this  against  her, 
you  can  repay  it  now.* 

'  How  so  ? '  she  muttered  reeUessly,  breaking  down  the  ele- 
matis  flowers  s  '  how  can  that  oyer  be  P  She  is  what  she  is  by 
law,  you  say ;  how  ean  one  touch  her,  or  despoil  her,  or  hurl 
her  CK>wnP* 
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He  leaned  oyer  the  wooden-  TaiUng  bj  iiiBr '  side,  sM 
down  into  the  gray  «oft  night  shadmr;  broken  with  gleame  of 
eolour  and  raja  of  light,  where  the  people  moTod  below. 

*  You  can  do  none  of  these,  ^troe.  'S.et  posMBaiosui,  her 
titles,  her  dignities  she  must  keep  all  imt  Ufe  through.  But 
you  cam  do  almost  as  much  as  moogh  you  stripped  her  ot 
these;  you  can  make  her  subjectto  the  ircvld^s  contmnpt. 
Yon  can  fling  her  story  to  the  hounds  (rf  dander ;  you  ima 
gife  all  the  women  whom  she  has  rifalled  apoisbnea  dagger 
against  her ;  you  can  leave  her  in  soUtude  among  hw  sp^endoor.* 

'  dorMis  gaye  a  fleree  gesture  of  denial. 

^If  we  leate  her  her  riches  and  her  titles,  we  leaye  her  a 
herd  of  lovers,  a  crowd  of  friends.  Does  the  world  ever  for- 
sake what  can  feast  it  ?* 

^Ihat  is  true.  Nevertheless  you  can  deal  hw  such  bitteis 
ness  that  she  will  be  lonelier  in  her  eminMice  than  any  fomished 
beggar  that  has  ever  asked  her  alms.  She  loves  at  last ;  she 
is^  again  about  to  wed.  One  breath  of  disgrace  cast  on  her, 
and  the  man  she  woMhipisi  will  let  her  die  rather  tiian  ei^er 
traat  her  with  his  honoui*.* 

Ooriolis  looked  quidUy  up.  Hweyes  eaoght  their  look 
from  him,  her  mouth  laughed  with  ruthliBssjoy^  her  Iweath 
came  eagerly.  •    •»!'••''*  •••  ^  • 

•  Ah,  i^t  is  well  put  I   iTMs  man  is-^  ^^^ 
^Bstmere.^ 

She  laughed  soflbhr  still,  under  her  breaith. ' 

^•I  see;  I  seel  How  strange  it  is!  Tet  ifhe  love  her  will 
hetoareft  Men  are  s«<^  fools.'    •> 

*'For  her  story— ^no.  But  for  her  isbame  he  will  leave  her 
fbrever;*  -^ 

•Hershame!    WhattiritP' 

His  siiiile  wai  alow  and  v^ery  full  of  meaning  aahe  answered 
hwp. ' 

^•Forgive  me*;  but' can  we  not  say  she  iras  once  beneatii 
yotfrtoofP  '  Youaeef  "^^ 

"4fte  eiMheda^snowy  ehiiter  ofthett€fidb^blosaom  violent^ 
in  her  palm,  and  flung  it  forth  into  the  gliioni;  anld-lad^ed 
still,  wtth  her  teeili  ImukI  set,  and  a  Warmth  of  euddm  c^our 
on  her  iace«  .  »j » •   -  •  -  •  j  ♦•  ■ .  •  i  ■   > « ^ 

^lsee,'shem<irmured'b$Atohim.  ^^¥es;dt  will  serve;  it 
will  serve.  She  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  *hand$  ;  and*  Otily 
the  other  day  Il^ouj^ht  U'TeouId  iieiylfii^VtfdifiSt  th^  gftiillotine ! 
For  she  threw  my  yellow  i^se  in  the  isoMt^bi  the  £ist  utiSel^ 
her -eanriane- wheela>l  *         ' 

«  .1  .VOiT/    *  t{i 
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Afl  tlie  light  silTeiy  robes  of  Ooriolis  swept  through  her. 
moonlit  gardan  toward  dawn,  a  frail  tremulous  creature,  nidinff 
l^eneath  the  myrtles  aod  hydrangeas,  stole  forth  and  touched 
her  timidly.  .       /      ,! , 

^^'Madelon— Madame— may  I  have  one  wprd  withyou ? ^ 

She  turned  luid  gazed  ajbhim  inpiurprise.^    Kone  save  thoso. 
who  had  toiPWU'  her  in  h^  earliest  years  e?er  called  her  by 
tJM^name.   .-.:.  ...... 

.  '  It  iA;y)$ii,  Fleorus !  Siding  there  like  a  thief  I  What  is 
it ^itwaoit?  money?'  .      ! 

He  quivered  a  little.  The  time  had  been  when  his  aid  au4 
hur  bsMit  hiidibeen  passB^ia^iely  craved  bf.  tfae.yo![^^  uoknown, 
amb^Us  mistiness  of  the  actor  O^rant. ,.  '.  . 

^'I  am  ^  better  than  a  thief,' he. whispered.  / Still,. I  djp^ 
Beit'co^^  alms.  I  come  to  t^  you<  something  that  may  1)^^ 
<rfiWr?W5a%    .F0r  the  sajteof  thepast--'.  7;** 

:  Hw'vGiee  hr<^e  down.<t  That  past  was  isp  <sweet»  so  irreircK 
oaMe,  so  utterly  forgji^rten  by  the  wp^dj  .  Sh^  smiled,  and 
carelessly  motioned  him  to  fiuloyr  her  through  the.  glass  doort 
ofta  lighted  chamber  that  looked  on  the.gaidens. 

^  Sjpeak  quickly/  she  said,  easting  herself  on  a  couch.  ^  I 
am-tsredy-and  it  is .alinost.da^lightb  I  ;will  do  what  I  can  fdi, 
^oorr^hoB^rof  reyiying  yomr^bt^l^  operas ! ' 
^  He>wi&cM  under  the^  contemptuous  Jaugh;  Tliofie  sH^biti 
airy^  i^arkling^  world-forgotten  pieces  had  been  the  stepping* 
stGnes  to  her  fiime. 

'  ^  It  is;  not  that,'  he  said  hurriedly.  '  It  is-^o  you  eyer  thinly 
of  you*  child  P' 

Her  eyes  opened  in  amase*  : 

'  What  child  P '  she  muttered.  .      ,. 

^  The  child  of  Jean  Snino.'  >        ^ 

Sheetarted  d]eh%,  and  her  face  ^uded.         -  ^  . 

:  ^FdoI;  what  ao-ryoii  ta{k  about  P'sh^sai^*  with  impati^^  . 

^ontem^  /'A' child  jiMwl  a  score  years  ago?'      ,    .      :  .   :.,  \ 
*  She  is  not  dead—'  *  :      .  .  ^.: ;/ 

•    1  Sheds»:  i  f  What  Are  yoU  driving  nt  P — ^I  ^  not  uaderstand — 

speak  out  plainly.' 
'  I  do.    She  neverf  diedv^    She^^  liyedrto  womauhood-*r-she 

'  That  is  folly ;  What  impostor  had.ch^9.te4^  you  mto  this 
nonsense?  Why  do  you  bring  these  stupid  th^igsi^p,? — ^1 
hate  them.    They  make  me  feel  old  1 ' 
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A  certain  sense  of  remorse  stole  on  her.  Sbe  bad  nere^ 
thought  of  this  child  twenty  times  in  as  many  years;  but  she 
thought  of  it  now,  as  she  had  last  looked  on  it,  asleep  in  its 
boat-shaped  cradle,  with  a  phime  of  sea-weed  in  one  band,  and 
its  fidr  curls  tumbled  and  toissed  in  the  summer  heat. 

The  wretched  Eleurus  was  fHgbtened;  he  bad  hoped  to 
pleasure  her. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,^  lie  murmured.  *  I  thought  yon  mig||| 
wish  to  know.    And  all  is  so  well  with  her,  they  say-^' 

^  Who  say  P '  she  said  fierceljf,  for  the  bitter  paasions  awak  « 
ened  vo,  her  that  night. were  still  in  the  ascendimt.    *  You  are 
tf  fool,  and  have  bteti  told  some  ludicrous  lie  to  dtteane  you. 
Who  has  been  talking  to  you  of  these  bygone  thiligs  ?   Answer 
mel* 

'  And  he  Mi  her:  omitting  no  woM  that  he  bad  bewd  by 
stealth  in.  bis  garret  at  Ghaument.  Coriolis  listened^  wftii  »• 
tempestuous  shadow  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  l^  turns  incre- 
cHilods,  contemptuotm,  startled,  angered,  and  wondering;  £Hie 
felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow ;  Ae  was  only  moTOd  by  a  vesHess 
sense  of  impatience  i^inst  these  things  of  her  long-baried 
past,  that  would  thus  arise  and  piirsiie  her,  atod  £Mrce  her  to- 
think,  and  remember,  and,  in  a  vague  sense^  to  regret. 
^  In  a  vain,  gay,  childish  fashion  she  bad  been  -pleased  with 
ber  infants  beaxrty.  %e  had  been  amused  to;  putitsiUlr'fiice 
and  limbs  in  contrast  with  the  brown*  sufibumt  ^hildr^i  of  the 
neighbourii^  cabins ;  she  had  been  willing  to  toy  wtth  it,  aad 
be  painted  with  it  as  Y^ius  and  Love^  Mary-and  dbrivt^  by 
travelling  painters.  But  in  a  sense,  also,  t^  had  bated  it;aa 
an  emblem  of  ber  bondage,  as  a  type  of  her  obscurity,  as  aeon- 
Stant  reminder  of  &e  passion  of  wbiob  she  was  so: unutter- 
ably impatient.  She  had  forsaken  it  willingly ;  she  bad  never 
thought  twice  of  its  f&te.  She  listened  in  indifflM?Mkce^  touched 
with  anger  and  with  scorn. 

'  So !  *  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was  bttteir  |  ^  the  woman 
lied  to  G-^rant,  and  G-^rant  ned  to  me,  and  the  diiid  was  left 
to  grow  up  a  living^  Ue — ^if  your  tale  be  true.  Well  1  that  is 
all  very  filidng  as  the  worid  gocMf.  Sbe  ought  to  bate  proapeied. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  * 

^  Ah!  that  is  more  than  loan  telL    The  main  did  noi  tell 
that  to  L^roux.' 
'    'Butwhoisthemanf    YousawMmP' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  is  a  bobemian.  The  people  mre  te 
him.    They  call  him  Triootrin.' 

^HyOodl* 
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The  crj  of  habit  broke  from  lips  which  ever  mocked  in  theii 
sport  at  all  deity  and  all  faitb.  She  rose  impetuously  from 
her  indolent  rest ;  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  that  terrified 
the  timid  soul  of  the  old  dramatist. 

-  You  lie  I '  she  cried,  with  that  ferocity  which  had  only 
arisen  in  her  that  night,  transforming  all  her  soft  gay  grace. 
*  You  lie !  You  are  sent  here  to  blind  me  with  this  story,  to 
disarm  me  against  her,  to  seal  my  lips  as  to  her  past !  He  has 
put  his  wretched  stray  thing  on  high  among  princes ;  and  be- 
cause I  know  and  can  ruin  her,  he  sends  you  to  baffle  me,  and 
unnerve  me  with  this  fable  about  Bruno's  child.  You  are  his 
tool — his  mouthpiece— confess  it!  This  is  a  wretched,  sense- 
LsBB^  baseless  lie  1 ' 

The  old  man  quailed  before  her,  bewildered  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  her  meaning. 

'  As  Heaven  is  my  witness/  he  cried  desperately,  ^I  tell  you 
the  simple  truth.  I  have  never  spoken  with  him  in  all  my 
life.    And  as  for  her — ^I  know  not  what  she  is;  whether 

{princess  or  beggar.  It  seemed  bitter  to  him ;  and  only  freshly 
earned  by  him.  I  tell  you  only  that  which  I  heard.  Why 
do  you  doubt,  only  because  I  have  said  the  man's  name  ?  You 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  while  I  told  you.  You  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  to  the  woman  L6roux  that  06rant  gave  the  child 
when  you  fled  with  him.' 

*  Silence !  *  hissed  Goriolis.  /  What  if  I  knew — ^what  if  I 
knew  ?  I  thought  the  child  dead.  I  believed  the  tale  that 
tiiey  told  me.  Why  have  you  stirred  my  belief?  Why  have 
you  brought  me  this  accursed  truth  now  P  Why  have  you  not 
told  me  this  thing  either  sooner  or  later?  She — she — ^that 
woman  who  loathes  me,  that  creature  I  hate,  is  the  child  that 
I  bore,  and  suckled,  and  held  to  sleep  in  my  bosom  1  The 
daughter  of  Bruno  that  cold  empress,  who  passes  me  by  in  the 
height  of  a  great  lady's  scorn  1  Ah,  devil — ^beast — ^that  you  ; 
are  to  have  told  me !  Out  of  m^  sight— out  of  my  house  1  or 
I  will  give  your  body  to  the  tribunals,  and  your  soul  to  hell, 
if  a  hell  there  be  I  Off — do  you  hear  me  ?  My  ohiki-^  mine ! 
Great  Heaven,  if  only  you  ImA  held  your  peace  for  one  day 
later!' 

The  miserable  Eleurus,  gathering  his  rags  about  him,  gazed 
«k  her  tremUing  stiUy  but  with  a  d^iity  in  his  look,  a  pas8ion> 
less  rebuke  in  his  eyes. 

'  I  might  have  known  it,'  he  said  slowly.  *  The  woman  who 
dishonours  her  husband,  forsakes  her  lovers,  and  forgets  her 
iciendsi  can  have  nothing  of  womanhood  lefb  in  her  save  its 
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passion  and  its  cruelties.    I  liave  told  you  the  tititb ;  seek 
L6roux  if  you  doubt.' 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  passed  away. 

When  the  morning  came,  a  dead  body  was  found  floating  in 
the  river  above  Surennes,  in  which  none  of  those  who  saw  it 
recognised  the  man  whose  melodies  once  had  echoed  from  all 
the  laughing  crowds  of  Paris. 

Ooriolis  stood  motionless  where  he  had  left  her ;  she  had  no 
memory  of  him,  she  was  paralysed  by  the  truth  which  had 
come  to  her  irom  his  lips.  She  strove  to  doubt  but  she  could 
not.  Tftfuth  fOT  once  was  stronger  than  this  fair  liar,  whose 
art  it  had  been  through  so  many  years  to  breathe  life  and 
substance,  and  power  into  the  ftJsehoods  of  fictitious  woes, 
fictitious  joys,  fictitious  passions. 

That  vague  horror  which  had  moved  her  when  her  husbabd 
had  falleii  lifeless  at  her  feet,  returned  on  her  now.  Bhe  did  not 
feel  remorse,  nor  regret,  nor  yearning,  nor  shame.  But  she  felt 
fear — a  shapeless  and  nameless  fear — a  fear  of  her  own  sins. 

In  her  lighted  chamber,  in  her  festal  robes,  in  all  the  ^y 
costly  glitter  of  her  summ^vnight's  apparelling,  she  stood 
cold,  numb,  stricken — appalled  by  the  speottes  of  her  past. 

There  was  not  in  her  tenderness,  or  pity^  or  repentance. 
There  had  been  no  place  for  them  in  the  supreme  egotisms  of 
her  youth ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  thtem  in  the  seared  serf- 
sualities  of  her  maturity.  She  hsld  never  loved  aught  save 
herself.  Husband,  or  lover,  or  child,  had  never  been  more^to 
her  than  the  flower  worn  in  her  bosom  oue  day,  ta  be  tossed 
aside  unremembered  the  next.  She  hated  with  deadliest  hate 
the  woman  who  had  passed  by  her  with  that  cold  disdain,  who 
had  thrown  her  rose  into  the  dust  of  the  ^eet  with  thlEkt 
gesture  of  loathing  aversion — hated  her  but  the  more  because 
the  tie  of  this  close  union  was  between  them,  because  the 
blood  of  Bruno  flushed  i^ose  soomlul  lips,  because  those  eyes 
that  had -swept  over  her  in  that  chill  scorn  were  eyes  wmdh 
onoe  had  smiled  in  hers  the  dreaming  smUe  of  fufancy. 

She  hated  her  but  the  more ;  she  had  cried  out  in  her  fury 
ligainst  tiie  aecidQnt  which  had  revealed  this  truth  to  her  er^ 
her  vengeance  had  struck  its  blow ;  she  had  no  mercy  m  her 
heart,  no  yearning  for  the  pard<m  of  the  creature  she  had 
wrongQd-T<mly  hate,  hate — the  bitterness  of  hate  for  the  Ht% 
child  she  had  forsaken  when  it  had  been  sleeping  itiihe  hc^ 
summer  noon  dcfwn  by  the  southern  shore,  as  for  the  superb 
patrician  who  had  smitten  h^  with  the  pane  of  dishonour  by 
a  look.  Tet  there  waa  that  in  the  horror  of  this— the  mutual 
frte— which  daunted  and  terrified  even  her  hard,  lights  wanton 
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mkiwee.  There  was  l^t  in  ihiB  destmj  wblofa  byoaght  her 
faee  to  face  with  the  gcrilt  of  her  earliest  yoath,  that  froze  the 
life  even  in  this  frivolous,  inconsistent,  mindless,  merciless 
courtesan. 

In  this  very  chamber  she  had  spread  her  nets  for  the  un- 
wariness  of  innocence,  and  tempted  tiie  guileless  faith  that 
saw  in  her  such  diyinitj,  and  sought  to  draw  down  to  destruc- 
tion this  soilless  life  that  had  aprung  from  her  own,  as  the 
purity  of  the  lotus  springs  fiom  ^  corruption  of  &o  river. 

She  had  been  the  temptress  of  her  daugoter's  soul. 

And  l^re  was  that<  in  the  unnstund  horror  of  her  sin  whioh 
overcame  her,  and  was  stronger  tiian  all  her  levity  and  all  her 
wit,  and  cowed  her  with  a  ghastly  sense. of  crime  that  made 
her  crouch  as  beaten  hounds  crouch  to  the  lash.  She  had  no 
fear:  of  chastisement,  no  fear  of  a  futaf&  life,  no  fear  of  man 
or  God;  but  tins  at  length  she  feared^^^he  i^amy  df  he^ 

Suddenly  she  started,  amd  locdted  ifp  at  a  idook  abov«  her ; 
it  was  not  yet  dawn.:  :  r;  <-^ 

<  There  may  betime--^it  is  a  chance/' she^lniirmiired,  and  she 
threw  her  cashmeres  over  her,  and-bi^  tihem  bring  forth  her 
night-horses  once  more,  and  .drive  back  whence  she  had  coihe. 

There  was  scarce aleague  betwixt  her  gard<Bns and  the  park- 
gates  of  Boul^gnow  Tk(ey  took  her  swiftty'as  the  winds.  In 
the  liouse  by  the  lake  there  were^slSll  lights,  and  music,  and 
noise,  and  carriages  rolling  away  in  the  gray  of  the  breaking 
morning.    Th0  iMt  embers  of  its  revelries  still  glowed. 

She  flJighted  and  moved  toward  it,  her  eyes  glancing  hithei 
and  thither ;  a  group  of^  men  and' W<)men,  wild  with  hot  wine« 
and  mad  vice,  reeled  out  in  the  soft  shadows,  chanting  hA 
teiously  a  chorutf  of  a  new  opera ;  she  saw  among  these  roitera 
the  one  whom  she  needed,  and  went  among  them  and  drew 
him  away.  He  was  not  drunk  likohiso<»npamons;  heunder- 
stood  and  obeyed  hm*.  He  went  passively  where  she  led— 
into  solitude^  under  the  trees  by  the  lake.  They  were  atf 
utterly  alone  as  though  they  had  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  west- 
em  forest.  A  wall  of  green  enshrouded  them,  the  «tiU  water 
lay  at tibeir  feet;  the  only  acmnd  of  the  life  that  was  arouni 
them  was  the  sound  of  the  rioters*  chorua  growing  fiiitrter  as 
they  passed  fartiieraway,  A  ^^,.^. 

"What  is  4t  ?  .  Why  are  you  come  back  P  'he  ai^e^r  hupk 
riedly,  noticing  the  strange  colourless  intensity  upon  this  face 
that  had  ney^  known  grief,  nor  shade  nor  thoughtfulness. 

H^  bands  clenched  on  his  arm. 
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*We  must  let  her  be! '  Bbe  said  sullenly.  '  We  muet  kaie 
her  to  her  honoars  and  glories ;  we  cannot  touch  her— we  can* 
not' 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze. 

'  And  why  not  P    A  woman's  vacillation  in  you  V 

She  laughed ;  and  the  laugh  was  as  mirthless  as  the  dreary 
dull  mirth  of  the  singers. 

'  We  cannot ! '  she  echoed ;  and  there  was  an  accent  in  the 
word  that  told  him  the  renunciation  was  very  bit^r  to  her, 
wrung  from  some  other  power  in  her  than  her  will  or  her  pity. 
'  We  have  wronged  her  enough — ^you  and  I.  We  must  let  her  be? 

He  gazed  at  her  in  incredulous  scorn. 

'Ooriolisl  Are  you  madP  An  aftor-thought  of  remorse 
fromyotf/' 

'  Pshaw  1'  she  said  fiercely^  in  her  shut  teeth.  ^Bemorse? 
Who  talks  of  remorse  P  I  am  not  a  fool.  There  is  nothing  to 
repent  of;  I  have  enjoyed,  I  have  always  enjoyed.  I  would 
n<^  change  any  of  it  if  I  could.  It  has  Seen  sweet  enough  all 
these  years,  ttemorse !  you  prate  like  a  poet !  There  is  none 
in  me.  But  we  must  leave  ner  alone,  I  tell  you«  Listen, 
listen — she  is  the  cUld  of  Bruno !  * 

'OfBrunoP* 

He  repeated  the  name  without  comprehension.  In  his 
world  the  past  of  Coriolis  was  scarcely  known.  She  had  aban- 
doned some  husband  for  G^rant ;  she  had  come  from  obseinrity ; 
she  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  mad  fisherman  who  had  died 
on  her  stage ;  this  he  knew  but  indifferently,  and  with  indift 
iNTcnce*  What  to  him  or  tiie  world  was  the  eady  life  of  a 
woman  who,  having  none  who  cared  for  her  future,  had  none 
who  asked  of  her  past  P 

'  Well,  do  you  not  know  now  P  *  she  muttered  through  her 
teeth  that  were  still  shut.    '  I  was  his  wife ! ' 

He  started  from  her  side  as  the  light  broke  on  him,  and 
stood  gluing  at  her  by  the  clear  rays  of  the  morning  stars. 
Cold  and  cruel  though  his  nature  was,  it  was  a  shock  that 
went  home  to  him. 

*  Ton  are  her  mother  1 '  he  said  breathlessly,  while  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  drunken  song  of  the  revellers  that  came  to 
tiiem  through  the  denth  of  the  trees. 

She  laughed,  that  faugh  which  made  even  him  shrink  and  feel 
a  sense  of  fear.  .  Not  because  there  was  in  it  any  great  grie^ 
•r  any  sort  of  despair-^these  were  not  possible  to  her— but 
(because  it  was  so  utterly  without  these ;  so  entirely  the  laugh 
that  rang  oyer  her  wine,  her  wit,  her  lovers'  flatteries. 
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*  Her  mother,  yes.  It  makes  one  feel  old.  That  isea*cabiii 
down  in  the  soutb,  so  dork,  and  narrow,  and  wretched.  Ah,  it 
was  all  very  well  for  an  actress's  nest,  jou  think,  but  unfit 
for  the  birthplace  of  that  great  Biiohess  1  I  can  smell  its  salt 
«cent;  I  can  see  its  nets  and  its  creels;  I  can  remember  its 
steep  leaning  roof,  and  its  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  eternal 
sough  of  the  waves  down  below.  Ah,  God,  how  I  hated  them 
all !  He  was  her  father — ^Bnino.  She  has  his  great,  dark, 
dreaming  eyes.  I  ought  to  hare  known  them  when  they 
looked  at  me  first ! ' 

'  But  great  Heaven  I  how  have  jou  learned  this  ?  I  cannot 
comprehend — ' 

She  told  him.  He  heard  in  silence,  as  she  had  listened  to 
!Fl^irus. 

'There  is  no  doubt,  then,'  he  said  at  length,  with  lingering 
4oubt  in  his  aceoit* 

*  No  doubt/  she  said,  as  she  stood  looking  straight  at  the 
still  starlit  water,  with  that  curious  look  of  scorn  and  of  pain, 
of  passion  and  of  levity,  on  her  face.  *  It  is  the  daughter  of 
Bruno  that  gave  me  that  look  in  the  opera.  Things  are 
strange  1  When  I  first  saw  her  face  in  the  gray  dawn,  on  the 
day  of  her  birth,  I  did  not  think-^pshaw  1  if  women  ever  did 
think  of  their  children's  future  they  wonld  strangle  them  the 
same  hour  that  they  are  bom !  I  left  her ;  0  yes !  She  was 
his  child,  and  I  was  so  weary  of  him.  So  it  comes  back,  you 
see — things  do.  I  do  not  hate  her  less ;  I  think  I  hate  her 
more.  She  is  on  such  heights;  she  is  so  cold,  so  proud,  so 
pure,  so  great ;  and  she  shudders  when  a  rose  that  has  touched 
my  hand  touches  hers  I ' 

When  she  had  simk  down  on  a  bench  by  the  lake,  she  gased 
fixedly  at  the  gleam  on  the  water,  forgetful  of  her  companion. 
Some  sense  of  the  dreaiy  unnatural  horror  of  this  destiny 
that  had  thus  enfolded  these  women  held  him  silent. 

The  chorus  of  the  rioters  bad  ended,  the  lights  were  out  in 
the  pleasure-places,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  sighing  of 
the  trees,  the  trembling  of  the  wind  upon  the  water. 

'  I  hate  her  more,'  she  muttered.    '  That  creature  is  mine, 

and  yet  scorns  me/    I  hate  her  more ;  but  I  cannot  hurt  her. 

I  dare  not.    She  must  never  know  what  I  know,  never.    She 

was  in  the  theatre  that  n^ht  when  he  died ;  she  was  laughing 

and  covered  with  diamonds.     Qod ;  how  strangely  things  work ! 

-  Her  voice  ieH  again :  he  said  nothing.  A  sense  of  terror  op- 

^pressed  him  at  ike  ghastly  fate  which  thus  had  brought  in  her 

irtter  nnccmsciouBnees,  the  daughter  of  both  to  be  witmmtnt 
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the  desUi  cM:  the  one,  of  the  shame  of  the  ethers  yet  a  eeiwe  of 
exaltation  moyed  hhn  abo  at  the  added  yeBgeance  given  to 
his  hands. 

'  You  will  keep  this  secvet  f  *  she  said  fiercely,  as  she  suddenl> 
looked  up.  *  I  nave  many  of  yours  m  my  keeping.  Amwer 
me :  you  will  leave  her  in  peace — now  ? ' 

He  made  no  answer. 

*  You  wiU  leave  lier  in  peaeef '  she;  said.  again%  *  We  owe 
her  tfattt^yon  and. I.  How.ire  strove  to  net.  her,  a];kd  chain 
^ei^  and  drag  her  down  to  our  depths !  And  she  was  mine  all 
Idant  while.  Is  tliere  really  a  devil,  I  wonder?  You  will  let 
her  be  now  P    Answer  me :  you  will  let  her  be  P ' 

'  flSie  slow,  sefb  smile  she  koew  so  wdl  stole  ower  his  face. 

*  Coriolis,  if  you  have  your  daughter's  honour  to  ke^,  I 
have  my  father's  honour  to  save.* 

And  almost  ere  the  words  were  breathed,  he  had  glided 
fuickly  from  her,  aud  was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

She  did  not  stir,  she  did  not  cry  out ;  she  sat  still,  i^ith  a 
scared  look  in  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  all  her  many 
seasons  of  success,  shie  had  been  deceived.  Her  secret  was  Us, 
to  deal  irith  as  he  would.  She  had  only  brought  to  his  hand 
the  poison  wherewith  he  could-make  mortal  the  dagger-thrust 
he  already  was  free  to  deaJ. 

*•  O  fool,  fool,  fool ! '  she  said  in  her  soul.  *  When  did  you 
iover  know  him  spare  P ' 

An  hour  earlier,  she  had  mourned  that  her  vengeance  was 
stricken  from  her  grasp ;  now  a  sickly  horror  of  what  she  had 
done  possessed  her.  Husband  and  child —  had  she  not  wronged 
these  both  enough  already  P 

ii' *The  gkxnnof  the  treses  enclosed  her  ^  the  wind  sighed  wearily 
oiver  im^  water ;  the  stars  faded,  and  tbe  dawn  came,  Wben 
the  ^Rorning  broke,  Ooriolis  still  sat  theare,  with  her  eyes  still 
fiutened  on  the  stillness  of  the  pod,-  ^d  the  red  flush  from 
the  east  tingeing  as  with  bleod  the  opals  in  lier  bosom. 

She  had  not  remorse;  she  had  not  pity.;  she  had  not  grief; 
but  she  had  fear — fear  of  the  dead  sina  of  her  dead  years,  tbi^ 
broke  from  their  graves,  and  came  and^Eiced  her  here. 


^ 
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That  night  there  were  tumult  and  tempest  in  "Biri^ 
Though  the  pests  passed,  and  the  jewek  g^ittered^  and  AiB 
MBMOery  noted,  and  1^0'  eqfvipages  loUed  in  all  heriig^ 
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places  of  pleftsuie,  none  the  less  in  the  dark  Imrs  of  want  and 
of  woe,  of  restless  thought  and  of  fretting  passions,  was  the 
lust  of  resolution  making  keen  the  eyes  of  men,  and  heating 
their  blood  as  flame. 

Children  glowing  with  the  stories  of  Hellas ;  youths  burning 
with  jouth*^  noble  madness ;  men  lashed  to  fury  and  blindness 
by  some  friend  or  some  brother's  prison-agonies ;  students  sick 
with  the  dire  disease  of  the  old  world's  endless  corruption; 
these  again,  as  times  countless  before^  were  eating  their  hearts 
out  in  weariness,  and  feeling  helplessly  in  ihe  darkness  for 
truth,  and  counting  no  possible  wrong  m  the  future  could  be 
so  great  as  the  wrong  of  the  present,  and  willing  to  cast  their 
lives  in  the  dust  under  the  wneels  of  the  cannon,  if  only  &om 
out  of  their  death  deliverance  for  their  people  might  come. 
And  again,  as  times  countless  before,  these — the  world's  jdivine 
madmen — were  foiled,  and  spurred  on,  and  beguiled,  by  the 
brutes  of  sleek  tongue  and  strong  sinew,  whp  desire  to  light 
the  torches  of  freedom  only  that  tbu^y  might  toss  them  into  the 
stores  of  the  rich,  and  who  crazed  with- their  lips  for  the  s^ure 
of  tyrants,  because  in  their  hearts  they  were  thirsting  for  the 
seizure  of  treasuries  and  gnoparies. 

It  was  the  story,  so  old  and  so  weary ;  the  story  that  would 
break  the  strength  and  the  spirits  of  men  if  they  paused  too 
long  to  muse  over  it ;  the  story  of  high  thoughts^  and  pure 
dreams,  and  impossible  hopes,  fused  in  with  base  greed,  and 
Wj9  cant,  and  base  ^^yj ;  the  story  of  idealic  ambitions,  soilless 
to  snow  on  the. mountains,  .finding.no  better  comrade  and  issue 
than  the  charlatan's  screech  to  the  mob,  and  the  demagogue's 
rage  against  power.  The  eternal  story,  without  an  end^-young 
as  1;he  days  of  Hentan%  old  as  the  ^ellenic  agesi 
,.  'There  will  be  work  to-morrow,'  said  Mi-jyjjBouX)  showing 
his  great  wolfish  teeth  with  a  laugh  of  grim  joy,  as  he  passM 
down,  through  the  evening  shadows,  from  the  d^  where  Bosc 
Leroux  dwelt. 

*  Work  ? '  Trieotrin  echoed  wearily,  not  thinking  at  that 
^0]ur  of  his  meaning. 

The  Patron  tou(£ed  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  waist-band. 
./  They  say  the  students  are  rising ! '  he  said,  with  indifference 
as  to  who  might  hear ;  in  his  own  kingdom  he  was  above  the 
law.  *  They  will  be  shot  down,  of  course.  The  government  if 
strong,  and  they  are  fools;  but  while  they  are  up;  it  is  high 
jinks  for  ufu  We  have  always  a  good  time  of  it.  For  my 
part  I  wish  they  would  have  a  game  of  barricades  every  week.' 

And  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  with  a  significant 
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gefttute ;  he  bad  drawn  it  across  other  throalTsi  than  those  of 
lambs. 

*  It  will  be  an  affair  of  children/  continued  Mi-Minoux,  hi& 
tongue  still  loosened  by  the  lasting  fumes  of  the  alcohol.  '  No- 
thing else.  Thej  are  wild  because  their  darling  has  been  ar- 
rested for  that  demonstration  at  the  Ljc^e.  They  are  fools ! 
Fhe  government  knows  of  this — O,  yes — but  it  lets  them  go 
on  a  little  while.  They  will  rise,  and  they  will  arm,  and  they 
will  sing  the  **  Marseillaise  " — all  very  fine  for  a  few  hours — 
and  then — ponz !  the  cannon  will  clear  the  streets  of  them. 
It  is  always  so.  And  meantime  we — we  shall  plunder  the 
(louses !  O,  I  like  that  trade  of  yours,  Tricotrin — what  you 
call  it — patriotism  P  It  is  very  much  like  ours — when  every- 
thing is  said.    They  work  together  amasingly  well ! ' 

Tncotrin  made  him  no  answer ;  his  heart  was  heavy  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  utter  weakness  against  the  mailed  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, the  merciless  cruelties  of  chance. 

He  knew  well  that  the  rough  reasoning  of  Mi-Minoux  had 
its  germ  of  a  terrible  tmth  in  it ;  he  knew  well  that  the  coarse 
wisdom  of  the  law-breaker  foresaw  the  sure  issue  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  which  the  time  was  pre^ant.  But  he 
heard  only  dully ;  he  had  not  the  strength  left  m  him  to  reply. 

The  dead  weight  of  his  own  pain  numbed  in.  him  all  other 
sorrow  for  idl  other  things.  The  power  of  sympathy  was 
numbed  in  him  by  the  deadness  of  hopeless  regret;  The  im- 
personal was  for  once  killed  in  him  by  the  force  of  the  personal ; 
as  it  is  oftentimes  killed,  from  birth  till  death,  in  many  lives. 

He  gave  the  Patron  a  brief  good-night,  and  went  down 
through  the  long  steep  road  that  led  back  into  Paris.  Evening 
bad  just  fallen,  and  the  first  drops  of  the  coming  rain-storm, 
tiie  first  sullen  roll  of  the  thunder,  gave  their  warning  of  the 
tempest  that  was  gathering  slowly  in  the  west.  It  might 
break  that  nighty  it  mieht  drift  away  for  a  brief  season  and 
leave  the  skies  in  semmance  clear  again ;  but  it  was  in  the 
atmosphere-^hot,  sickly,  terrible;  making  the  air  troubled, 
and  the  wind  winged  with  pestilence,  keeping  the  parched 
earth  waiting  like  a  captive  bound  and  athirst. 

As  be  passed  throuen  the  quarts,  the  people  stood  in  groupa 
before  the  doors  of  tneir  wretched  dwellings.  The  women, 
nigged  and  filthy,  leaned  out  of  their  windows  with  their  eyes 
gleaming  in  exultation  from  under  their  shagsy  brows.  H!ere 
and  there  one  had  twisted  up  her  unkempt  hair  under  a  red 
kerchief;  here  and  there  one  shrieked  fierce  foul  invective 
against  the  decent  and  the  rieh.    In  general  Vbej  were  veiy 
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quiet,  and  had  the  still,  dogged,  watchful  look  of  thoso  who 
pant  for  action  but  wait  perforce  for  a  word  of  command. 

Thej  were  the  terrible  daughters  of  terrible  mothers — off- 
spring of  those  women  who  once  rose  at  the  beat  of  the  drum 
in  the  quarter  of  St.  Eustache,  and  poured  out  down  the  roads 
of  Versailles,  till  eren  in  the  voice  of  the  lion  there  was  fear 
as  Mirabean  muttered — *  Paris  marche  sur  nous.' 

He  never  looked  up  at  them ;  he  never  noted  them,  as  he 
passed  through  their  streets  and  their  lanes.  His  head  was 
sunk,  his  eyes  saw  nothing ;  his  thoughts  were  filled  only  with 
this  lineage  of  evil,  thlff  faeritaee  of  shame,  that  were  all  the 
birt^ght  of  that  proud,  sconmil,  fearless  life  which  believed 
that  it  had  sprang  from  the  purple  bed  of  a  Porphyrogenitus. 

One  of  them  placed  herself  in  his  path,  a  woman  of  thirty 
years,  with  a  head  fit  for  Pallas  Athene,  and  a  body  strong 
and  sinewy  as  the  frame  of  a  cart  mare,  with  her  bosom  bare, 
and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  garments  all  in  rags. 

* Tricotrin !' she  cried.    *mat  ails  you?' 

He  started,  and  gazed  at  her  like  one  awakened  from  a 
trance. 

'  'Your  own  malady — ^unrest,^  he  answered  curtly,  and  strove 
to  pass  her.    But  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

*  Tricotrin !  *  she  muttered,  with  her  lips  close  to  his  ear  as 
she  reached  up  to  whisper,  *  you  know  P — ^you  know  ? 

*  Yes.    I  know.* 

He  knew  that  she  spoke  of  the  insurrection  seething  in  em- 
bryo in  the  minds  of  many. 

'  And  you  are  with  us  as  of  old  ? ' 

'  I  can  never  be  against  you.' 

'  But  you  will  not  take  leadership,  they  say  ?  ' 

'No.  I  will  not.  Not  to  lead  children  into  a  pit  of  hell- 
fire.     But  why  are  you  in  it — you — ^a  woman  P  * 

Her  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  lioness. 

*  Women  have  made  many  revolutions ! ' 

*  Ay ;  they  have.  Revolutions  merciless,  murderous,  nar- 
rowed to  personal  wtod^,  mad  with  the  rabies  of  hate,  inspired 
by  the  lack  of  bread  on  their  platters— revohitionfir  that  re- 
coiled in  the  end  on  themselves ;  like  all  revolts  on  all  women  I ' 

Her  dark  face  grew  full  of  rage. 

'  Why  should  not  women  be  patriots  as  well  as  men  P '  she 
muttered.    '  We  can  stab  I  * 

^  Ah,  truly !  And  yon  never  think  that  when  the  stab  lets 
the  life  out  of  a  tyrant,  it  gives  hhn  in  return  all  the  might  of 
martyrdom.  Women  can  be  patriots  ? — ^yes.  By  other  ways 
than  the  dagger.    You  are  a  patriot — you,  Ath^nais  Yar  P ' 
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^  To  the  death  I 

Her  bl^ck  eyes,  flamed,  ber  mouth  set.  She  belie?ed  what 
she  uttered ;  Boe  was  drunk  with  desire  to  be  one  with  Ooi^day 
and  Th^roigne  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

<  That  is  well.    And  what  is  your  calling  9 ' 

She  flushed  under  her  dark  skin :  her  infamy  was  in  ragt, 
but  it  was  the  same  that  Coriolis  covered  with  sa4}ins. 

An  infinite  sadness,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  wholly  sorrow,  was 
in  his  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her. 

*  Ay !  A  patriot! — and  your  trade:  to  lead  your  oountry-s 
sons  xuto  eyd  I  Can  you  giro  tyrmtts  better  mockery  of  patriot* 
ism  than  that?  When  women  gather  no>more  in  the  bagnios^ 
and  drmk  no.  mote  in  the  tay^ms^  and  flaujat  no  more  in  the 
wayB  of  yiee^'frnd  no  more  lure  and  lead  the  youths  down  into 
ruin,  th^i  will  it  be  time  for  women  to  talk  of  pditics  and 
patriotiiim.V 

A  strange  emotion  flitted  oyer  the  .woman'.a  handsome  face. 
'  Theroigne  was  vile,'  she  muttered ; '  and  she  helped  shatter 
thoBastilktl.viThat  was  something? ' 

*  It  was.  But  to  purify  and  maSe  honest  her  own  life  had 
been  sometbUig  also — something  greater  and-iiomething  harder. 
Haying  some  germ  of  genius  in  her,  rfie  would  do  something — 
poor  wretch !  It  was  easy  tb.  inflame  the  mob ;  it.  would:  haye 
been  sev^e  to  bridle  her  license.  So  she  rode  astride  of  a 
cannon ;  and  left  all  her  yices  to  flourish.  Do  you-  the  other 
way — ^leaye  tl»  camios'^  soldiers ;  and  go  combat  your  pas- 
sions. Be  not  a  coward  who  leaves  the  near  duty»  that  i^  as 
cruel  to  grasp  as  a  nettle ;  tmd  flies  to  gather  the  £ur-off  duty, 
that  will  flaunt  in  men's  sight  like  a  sunflower/ 

She  looked  at  hun  with  a  look  like  the  look  of  a  dumb  beast 
that  i$  half  savage,  hi^  timid,  and  hung  her  head. 

'You  are  ri^t/  she  isaid  sullenly,  as  she  turned  away; 
*  women  are  cowards ;  they  are  afraid  to  starve.' 

He  went  onward,  losing  all  thought  Of  her  as  his  memory 
jbifted  back  to  the  fate  of  the  creature  he  loved.  Many  strove 
to  arrest  him;  but  he  waited  with  none  any  more.  Tet  he 
walked  on  wiljiout  aim,  without  destination ;  walked  on  merely 
in  that  wanderer's  impulse  that  was  in  bim  to  find  his  way  out 
into  the  open  country,  and  to  lose  all  pain  in  motion,  and  air, 
and  the  swe^  of  the  winds^  and  the  width  of  the  heavens* 

The  streete  were  crowded;  the  lamps  were  hung  for  tht 
festival  of  the  morrow ;  the  populace  were  tacitttm,  fieyerisli, 
^oomy,  watching  the  preparations  with  an^ry  sullen  eiyes. 
EverV'iace^wca^e  a  look  of  hushed>  vague,  unquiet  expectatmnj 
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save  tha  fistcea  of  the  indolent. idlers  whose  carriages  swept  in 
endless  motion  through  the  gaslit  ayenues.  Every  now  and 
then  there  passed  some  student,  or  artist,  or  workman,  who 
wore  in  his  shirt  a  spray  of  the  gray  layender  that  was  piled  in 
such  odorous  heaps  in  the  flower-n^arkets :  it  was  the  rallying 
sign  of  the  morrow. 

He  went  through  them,  on  and  on,  noting  toothing  until,  as 
hd  took  bis  way  without  thought,  he  came  close  to  two  bronze 

fites  ,9et  in  a  massive  walk     He  looked  up  and  shuddered, 
hey  were  the  gates  of  the  great  Lir^  Palace.  < 
c adhere  were  many. people  about  them,  many  laoed  Uveries, 
many  hurrying  pages;  and  men  were  Hghting  the  lamps  that 
would  make  the  frontage  one  blaze  x>f  light.     . 

*  Is  your  mistress  i4  raria  ? '  lie  asked  of  one  thus  busied. 
The  man,  garrulous  ^d  good-tempered,  turned  and  kraghed. 
'  She  came  an  hour  or  two  ago.  ,  I<^  is  her  f^te  to-night  to 

^the  princes.    I  thought  every  one  knew  that.v   Look  at  these 
Jamps— ^three  thousand  of  them ;  and  each  one  cost  five  franos 
lirpiece-.    Kne  times,  are  they  not,  for  the  lamponakers  ?  * 
,    *  Is  she  welVyour  mistress  ?'!,,,  • 

*  Well  P  I  suppose  so.  She  can  eat  and  drink  silver  and 
jgold  if  she  likes.  I  saw  her  go  through  to-day.  She  was  viery 
pale,  now  you  speak  of  it.  .  xou  Jmowrshe  is  to  wed,  with  that 
foreign  lord— what  is  it? — Estmere  ?  Sq^he^  women  tell  me. 
They  say  it  is  a  love-marriage.  That  is  rare  among  these 
people/ 

And  he  turned  again  to  the  lighting  of  his  three  thousand 
lamps.  c 

:    Kicotrin  went  onward. 
^    The  lamp-lighter  looked  uneasily  after  him. 

'  Look  you,'  he  said  to  his  comrade,  *  that  man  nM>yos  like  a 
man  I  once  saw  struck  by  a  bullet.  He  walked  li^Q  that  with 
the  ball  in  him ;  but  twelve  hours  after  he.  was  dead.' 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

i    'The  storm  passed?  *  said  the  carver  of  ivory,  standing  out 
in  the  hot  sulphur-scented  night  before  his  threshold. 

Tricotrin  glanced  at  the  Sdes ;  they  were  starlit,  and  very 
dear. 

..  '; For  a  ^easo;^,!. he  made  answer.    '  It  will  be  but  the  heavief 
when  it  falls.' 

The  earrer  regarded  him  in  aoziety. 


4  >i 
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'    'Is  it  traeP'  lie  murmured;  'true  that  tlie  students  t^ 
morrow—' 

Tricotrin  pointed  to  the  skies. 

*  Who  can  say  when  the  tempest  may  break  i  It  is  in  the 
air.    It  may  pass ;  it  may  borne/ 

G16rot  shuddered. 

*  Tempests  kiU.' 

'  Ay ;  they  kill ;  but  more  mercifully  than  the  corruption* 
bom  plagues  that  they  sweep  from  the  earth.  Is  it  worse  witli 
Jacques  B^noit  P ' 

.    *  It  is  worse.    He  sinks  surely,  and  he  is  light  in  the  head ; 
he  talks  foolishness/ 

He  asked  no  more ;  he  went  up  the  dim  stairway  to  the 
place  where,  hish  in  air,  pent  among  the  peaked  masked  roofs, 
was  the  attic  where  the  old  man  ]ay  slowly  dying,  and  mutter- 
ing foolishness — of  the  old  mill-stream  and  the  sweet  pine- 
w£>ds  and  the  shining  yellow  sands  of  his  birth-country.  These 
were  all  that  he  saw  now;  though  for  sixty  years  he  had 
stitched  and  stitched  and  stitched,  till  his  eyes  were  blind,  over 
the  black  foul-smelling  leather  in  the  garrets  and  workshops  of 
Paris. 

His  mind  was  gone;  but  over  his  face  dimmered  a  smile  as 
he  heard  tiie  yoice  <^his  only  friend ;  and  his  withered  hand 
crept  feebly  forth  to  meet  a  grasp  that  it  could  return  but  for 
a  moment. 

^  Thou  comest  ^m  Leuzarch,'  he  muttered,  thinking  still 
of  his  birth-liamlet  in  the  west;  'thou  hast  the  scent  of  the 
pines  and  the  song  of  the  lories  with  thee.'  And  with  that  he 
ceased  his  feverish  babble,  and  was  very  still,  with  the  smile 
yet  about  his  month,  and  a  curious,  listening,  happy  brightness 
*  on  his  face. 

Tricotrin  watched  by  him  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night, 
a  heap  of  sthiW  his  couch ;  the  only  light  a  wretdhed  fiame 
upon  the  hearth,  that  warmed  a  little  iron  pot  of  soup  for  the 
sick  man ;  above,  in  the  sloped  ceiling,  the  narrow  space  they 
called  a  lattice,  through  whioh  the  blue  and  starry  skies  gleamed 
curiously.  By  instmct — the  instinct  taught  by  many  such 
vigils  as  this,  which  had  been  common  in  a  life  that  men  had 
deemed  wholly  of  pleasure — ^he  served  all  the  few  sad  needs  of 
this  death-bed,  whose  disease  was  simply  age.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  had  no  other  consciousness  than  that  of  the  keen  hard 
kgonj  within  him,  that  still  dulled  all  his  senses  to  all  other 
things. 

To  that  little  garret,  so  high  in  air,  so  far  from  the  lighted 
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itreeU,  bo  near  to  the  starrj  skies,  there  came  no  soand  of- 
traffic  or  of  speech  to  call  his  thoughts  to  the  ways  and  the 
wants  of  men.  All  the  day,  and  the  night  preceding  the  day,* 
he  had  spent  among  the  attics,  and  the  cellars,  and  the  paint- 
ing-rooms, and  the  secret  haunts  of  Paris,  arguing  with  those^ 
whose  young  souls  were  set  on  impossihle  dreams,  whose  young 
Utos  were  eager  to  be  thrust  forward  to  the  slaughter.  All  the 
night  and  all  the  day,  until  he  had  heard  the  Qi^k's  tale,  he 
had  bent  all  the  strength,  and  the  mind,  and  the  suasion,  and, 
the  genius  in  him,  to  hold  back  from  their  madness  these 
children  who  dreamed  of  a  millennium,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon;  who  murmured  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogitpn,  and  stumbled  blindfold  to  the  bench  of  the  galleys.. 

But  now — where  he  satin  the  narrow,  dusky, moonlit  garret> 
with  no  sound  on  the  silence  sa?e  the  slow  gentle  breathing  of 
the  old  man,  who  had  ceased  to  babble  of  the  pine-wood  and 
the  lories,  mi  who  slept  on  liis  hard  knotted  bed  as  he  had 
used  to  sleep  in  childhood  on  the  moss  under  the  firs — ^he  had 
forgotten  these;  he  had  forgotten,  the  things  that  had  been 
nearest  and  holiest  to  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  life ;  be 
had  forgotten  all  except  the  passion  which  consumed  him. 
.  When  she  had  gone  from  liim  in  her  youth,  his  rivals  had 
been  riches  and  vanities  and  all  the  miuiifold  temptations  of 
the  senses — ^rivala  he  had  scorned  while  he  had  cuned  them  \ 
but  now,  in  her  womanhood,  his  antagonist  was  that  love  which 
he  had  bade  hpr  follow ;  his  spoiler  was  th^  man  whom  he  had 
bade  her  honour....  .     ; 

All  his  \i£e  long  no  taint  of  greed  had  darkened  his  thoughts 
against  the  possessor  of  his  heritage;  no  pang  ofjiriefliad 
stirred  in  him  for  all  that  he  had  forfeited.  When  the  calo^ 
wisdom  pf  maturity,  had .  sftrv^eyed  that  rashness,  of. boyish 
chivalry,  no  single  desire,  no  solitary  envy  had  made  him  wish 
the  past  undone.  There  had  been  but  one  regret  in  him :  the 
regret  ihat  wi£h  all  the  affluence  and  power  which  his  act  iia4 
convey^  away  tp  Estmere  it  had  not  been  his  alsotogive  with 
them,  the  four-leaved  shamrock  of  perpetual  jov.. 

The  passage  of  the  years,  which  kills  all  things,  had  never 
killed  in  him  the  tenderness  of  early  memories,  the  nobility  of 
early  impulse.  Envy  had  never  touched  him.  Can  the  king 
who  voluntarily  .abdicates  envy  tho  successor  whom  he  has  of 
his  own  will  lined  to  a  throne  that  he  himself  may  roam  the 
earth  uucliallenged,  and  live  in  the  sweet  peace  oi  imw£^tched 
freedom? 

It  wa9  onbr  now— -now  when  the  beauty  of  a  woman  was  the 
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^ing  of  his  desire— tliftt  he  cried  ont  against  tbis  fate  wldcb 
made  the  holder  of  his  heritage,  the  owner  of  hia  treaaures,  lord 
eren  of  this  also. 

AboTe  the  little  easement  in  tl^  roof  the  stars  grew  largei* 
with  the  coming  of  the  ctawn;  the  flame  of  the  cold  hearth 
died  down,  and  left  but  the  gray  sickly  ashes  there ;  the  rats^ 
growing  bold  in  the  silence,  stole  forth  and  rtu^led  beneath 
the  straw  on  which  he  sat.  ^ere  was  not  even  oii  the  stillness 
the  breathing  of  the  old  man  in  his  slumber. 

For  once  when  he  himself  had  arisen,  and  had  gone  to  the 
pallet  where  the  cobbler  lay,  he  had  listened  and  heard  no 
sound  ;  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  sleepet*d  Kps  and  felt  no 
warmth;  he  had  looked  closer  by  the  clear  liglit  of  the  moon, 
and  had  seen  tbat  the  deep  tranquillity  of  death  had  stolen  over 
the  grim*,  dark,  'wasted,  withered  face,  which  had  aismile  upon 
it  as  though  in  his  last  hour  he  had  heard  the  lories  singing. 

Hd'had  closed  the  lids  softly  ore^  l^e  bid  dim  <^yes  that 
through  the  mists  of  dissolution  had  once  more  seen  the  purple 
hills  and  the  wide  woods  of  the  country  of  th^dr  youth ;  and 
he  had  e;ently  folded  tk)geth^r  on  the  breast  the  ieiged  hardened 
hands' that  had  workc^d  on  iti  beaselelsiii  t6iPfclr^the  bare  needs 
of  life,  but  never  had  been  outstretched  for  ilins  since  their 
palms  bad  been  soft  and  ros^  in  an  inlunfs  years,  catching  in 
mirth;  a^nst  a  mother't^  skuiat'  '*:^en  he  had-  gone*  back  tc 
bis  place  beiieath  the'  roof-h6Ie, ^het'ethe starir  Gftfoil^ through; 
and  thus  he  stiff  kept  rigil  there-^aldne  wifh  th^'delid  ol4 
man,  aqd  with  the  knowle^e  that  was  bitterness  passing  that 
0fd«4th. 

''  He  held  is  Ida  hand  the  truth  tfaali  ^ould  tear  theito  lottbrtf 
isunder.^  '     • "  '  -      '       ,"."[''    /\  '"' 

But— to  use  it  f  He  recoiled  from  the  po'ir^  ai  men  ieemi 
from  thoughts  of  murder.  .  .         .;  .    '  v 

A  season  earlier,  traly,  he  would  have  forbadb  hei^.td  i^ter 
>  the  life  of  a  man  with  any  lie  left  in  her  own.  IV^heh  ishie  had 
been  his  lie  had  not  suffered  her  to  go  to  her  ibhosexi  future' 
with  one&lse  tUng  to  utain  her  mnocence. '  By^veirjaw 
that  binds  the  conseietices  of  meii  he  knew  that1;ojwi1^hp^d 
^  her  history  from  one  who  should  stand  to  her  in  lA  ndabiind'rf^ 
place  was  to  do  dishonour,  treachery,  arid  a'  craven  wroAg.  H^ 
EUew  tMs.  A  day  sooner  he  would  have  forced  ij;s  truth  bn^ 
hto  without  mercy,  and  compelled  h^r  to  obey  its  dictates ;  but« 
now  this  severity  of  justice  looked  no  better  than  the  brutalitj^ 
of  vengeance. 

The  stern  shnpUcity  of  perfect  truth, -which  he  had  everfct 
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lowed,  as  men  lost  at  night  upon  the  moorlands  follow  the  polar 
star,  was  leading  now  to  that  way  whereby  the  baser  part  of 
passion  in  him  would  be  likewise  obeyed ;  and  ho  no  longer 
dared  to  yield  liimself  to  its  ^uidance^  lest  desire  clothed  itsdf 
in  houour,  and  the  longing  of  jealousy  made  itself  look  fair  in 
thejfuise  of  duty. 

He  was  even  as  the  Syrian  who  beheld  his  single  Tioeyard 
^c^ised  by  the  monarch  in  whose  hands  were  all  the  breadth 
and  beauty  and  plenteous  increase  of  the  land ;  and  he  bad 
more  than  the  Syrian'^  pain ;  for  he  had  of  his  own  will  giren 
the  sceptre  irom  his  hands,  and  of  his  own  will  descended  to  a 
wanderer's  estate;  atidbecausoit  refbised  to  bloom  and  ripen 
in  the  shade  he  had  turned  his  young  vine  toward  that  sun*glow 
which,  gilding' it,  had  drawn  upon  its  liist^e  and  loveliness  the 
robber's  sight.  He  held  in  his  hand,  indeed,  the  power  bj 
which  he  could  lay  bare  the  canker  at  the  root  of  this  fair 
vine,  and  make  it  worthless  in  his  spoiler's  ejBs,  even  as  a 
plant,  poison-fed  and  breathing  poison.  But  the  strengi^  and 
the  love  in  him  alike  forbade  him  that  power's  usage. 

The  vine  had  once  been  his ;  the  vine  waa  now  so  exqiuflitefy 
fair,  so  laden  with  all  golden  fhutage.  Should  his  be  the  ren- 
geance  that  should  tear  it  up  by  1^0  roots  because  it  blossomed 
within  the  walls  of  palaces,  and  Ms^hand  ooukl  iio  more  touch 
its  glories  ?  ......  :  ./: 

The  worm  was  at  its  root,  indeed;  but  none  knew  this. 
The  vine  might  flourish  and  grow  exceedingly  and  die  at' last 
in  age  and  honour,  with  rich  rare  fl*uit  bdme  by  it  and  begat 
on  it;  and  i^e  worm  might  never  awaken>  neter  gnaw,  never 
be  discerned. 

The  worm  might  be  for  ever  mute  and'  dumb,  the  tine  lire 
on,  if  left  in  peace. 

He  could  not  of  his  own  hand  break  dow^  its  ^orious 
crowns  of  bloom,  tiyett  though-  thesid  bloomed  for  a  prince's 
pleasiuro;  for  a  despoiler'a  delist.' 


OHAFTEB  LZZn. 


i  ,  ; 


-    '  4, 


What  he  would  have  seen,  could  his  gase  have  pierced 
through  the  dark  mass  of  crowdfid  houses,  and  across  the  reach 
of  the  river,  into  the  Palace  of  the  JArk,  would  have  been  a 
woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  painted  chamber,  that 
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was  all  aglow  with  gold  and  silver,  and  white  and  amber,  and 
the  marvellous  chromatic  hues  that  stole  from  a  million  blos- 
soming flowers — standing,  amid  that  luxury  and  wealth,  as  a 
stag  upon  the  bare  graj  moorland,  in  the  raw  winter  dawn, 
stands  at  bay  for  life, 

A  woman,  erect  as  a  desert-palm,  fierce  as  a  desert-beast, 
with  one  hand  clenched  against  ner  breast^  as  though  she  drove 
a  dagger  into  it,  to  end  a  life  made  unendurable  by  shame ; 
with  her  head  drawn  back,  and  her  face  bloodless,  and  in  all 
her  limbs  the  frozen  horror  that  sculptors  give  to  those  who 
gaxe  at  the  Eamenides. 

What  he  would  have  heard,  could  any  sound  have  stolen  on 
the  air  from  the  mansions  of  the  princes  to  the  attic  where  he 
watched,  would  have  been  a  soft,  smooth,  cruel  voice,  that 
murmmced: 

'  You  tell  me  that  I  lie  f  Look  !  is  there  no  memory  in  her 
face?  Ask  her,  my  lord,  if  this  thiug  be  not  true — if  she 
never  lived  on  the  mercy  of  alms  ?  if  she  never  was  a  stray 
thing  of  shame?  if  she  never  took  my  gold  toys  one  glad 
summer  P  if  she  never  owed  bread  to  the  man  she  forsook  ?  if 
she  never  laughed  under  the  roof  of  the  actress  whom  she  smd 
you  call  Conolis?  Ask  her— only  ask!  See  how  her  eyes 
answer  you,  though  her  lips  are  as  dumb  as  the  dead  I  &he 
is  a  ^;reat  duchess,  no  doubt ;  the  world  has  done  her  honour 
to-mght ;  there  is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  her  beauty ;  and 
tiiere  is  no  pride  so  proud  as  her  pride.  She  will  be  also  jour 
wife,  you  have  said  f  Then  her  honour  must  be  pure  as  the 
mow.  Is  it  I  who  am  dreaming  these  things  p  Nay,  ask  her 
»-she  surely  must  know!  ^d  her  birth-name,  too-^-you 
would  wish  to  hear  that.  Can  she  tell  it?  I  fear  not.  8he 
was  a  foundling,  you  see.  Well,  I — I,  who  thought  of  your 
honour  overrmudii,  it  may  seem — learned  this  abo  an  hour 
ago*  Marriage  made  her  a  duchess;  th&  world  has  made  her 
a  queen;  and  you — ^you  vrould  make  her  wife,  as  you  say. 
But  birth— a  mere  accident  this,  as  democrats  show  us — birth 
only  made  her  Madelon  Bruno.  Madelon  Bruno ! — the  world 
knows  that  name ;  the  world  thought  it  scarcely  poetic  enough 
for  her  mother  who  bore  it.  Madelon  Bruno,  the  daughter,  is 
the  Duchesse  de  Liri; .  Madelon  Bruno,  the  mother^  is 
Ooriolia.' 
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The  night  slowly  waned,  and  grew  into  morning.  He  never 
moved,  but  sat  there  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  and 
his  teeth  ground  upon  each  other,  and  his  face  gray,  and  dark 
with  bloodless  shadow  like  that  of  the  dead  man  yonder  on  his 
narrow  bed. 

In  a  sense,  there  seemed  a  fitness  to  him  in  this  companion- 
ship of  Death.  He  who  had  so  ofben  loved  the  fullest  crowds 
of  men,  the  laughter  of  the  fair  and  wake,  the  humours  of  the 
streets,  the  gay  eccentric  follies  of  humanity  in  herds,  found, 
in  a  measure,  sympathy  and  friendship  in  that  old  worn-out^ 
lifeless  firame  that  rested  there,  at  peace  at  last,  after  its  four- 
score years  of  travail,  pain,  and  want,  and  thankless  labour. 

Death!  Was  it,  after  all,  the  only  mercy  that  life 
brought  P 

Surely,  since  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  and  they 
who  live,  live  to  cry  wearily,  soon  or  late,  *  O  that  we  were 
dead!' 

Life,  to  him,  had  been  sweet  and  luscious,  and  ever  pregnant 
with  flavour,  like  a  paradise-apple,  God-given ;  but  now  at  its 
5close  it  grew  hateful,  and  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  emp^  as 
ashes ;  and  he  would  fain  that  h^  had  died  in  the  years  of  hii 
youth. 

As  the  first  beams  of  the  daybreak  stole  through  the  lattice 
in  the  roof,  and  the  warmth  from  the  sunrise  awakened  tlie 
street-swallows  under  the  eaves,  there  came  a  swift  soft  move- 
ment,  like  the  brushing  wing  of  a  hastening  bird.  Through 
the  unlatched  door,  into  that  shadowj  place,  another  shadow 
came,  the  shadow  of  a  woman  that  glided  to  his  feet^  and  feD 
there. 

'Is  it  true  P*  sheened.    *0  God!  is  it  trueP* 

Her  voice  had  no  likeness  of  itself ;  her  face  had  the  startled 
ghostly  horror  of  those  who  have  beheld  unnatural  crime ;.  her 
whole  form  sank  and  crouched  like  the  body  of  a  spent  and 
dying  stag.  AU  the  rich  colour  and  undulation  of  robes  fit 
for  an  empress  swept  about  her,  crushed  and  torn;,  on  her 
breast  and  among  her  hair  great  jewels  glittered ;  beneath  her 
bosom  a  girdle  of  precious  stones  coiled  Uke  a  serpent ;  and  all 
their  glow  and  splendour  made  only  deadlier  by  their  contrast 
the  whiteness  of  her  gasping  mouth,  the  stricken,  horror  in  her 
^es,  the  conyulaive  he^less  trembling  of  her  limbs,  as  sh^ 
^Cropped  there. 
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*  Is  it  true  P '  she  cried,  clasping  him  with  her  arms,  as  though 
in  him  only  were  her  strength  against  this  sliame  wliich  killed 
her.    'Is  it  true?* 

*Is  what  true?' 

The  words  died  almost  as  they  passed  his  lips ;  his  face  was 
bloodless  as  her  own ;  his  hands  shook  like  hers  as  he  strove 
to  raise  her.  To  gain  time — ^breath — thought — he  asked  her 
this ;  but  without  answer  he  knew  what  this  thing  was  which 
drove  frona  her  tfll  her  glory  and  her  power,  and  sent  her  here 
to  crouch  like  a  fallen  and  accursed  creature  thus. 

*  Tou  know — you  know !  *  she  gasped,  reading  that  know- 
ledge in  his  face.  *  Look  at  me — meet  my  eyes ;  if  it  be  a 
dream,  a  lie,  A  hideous  device  of  hatred,  look  at  me — ^look  long 
and  pityingly  as  you  used  to  look,  and  tell  me  so  that  it  is 
false!' 

She  clung  to  him  as  she  used  to  cling  in  the  brief  sorrows  of 
her  childhood,  and  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that  sought 
to  pierce  his  very  heart. 

There  was  a  great  agony  in  his  own  ;  and  they  looked  out, 
not  at  her^  but  at  the  morning  stars  that  shone  beyond  the 
lattice. 

She  tiras  answered. 

Her  head  dropped;  her  arms  let  go  their  hold;  she  fell  as 
the  dying  stag  faus  beneath  the  last  death-shot. 

He  stooped  and  raised  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  empty  attic 
near,  which  had  been  the  dead  cobbler's  place  of  labour,  and 
laid  her  down  upon  the  heap  of  leathetn  shreds,  that  served 
there  as  a  couch  of  ease. 

She  lay  like  an  animal  stunned — her  arms  flung  out,  her 
head  bowed  on  them,  her  hair  imloosened,  with  the  jewels 
braided  in  it  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the  garret-floor. 

He  stood  above  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  love,  ail 
infinite  pity— an  infinite  love  such  as  never  again  would  be 
hers,  let.  her  lovers  gather  by  thousands  as  they  would. 

In  liie  years  of  her  dadness  he  had  beeti  forgotten ;  in  the 
hour  of  ber  misery  she  had  remembered  him.  He  had  his 
vengeance. 

There  was  silei^ce  in  the  chamber  ;  the  city  still  rested  jfroi^i 
labour ;  the  sun  had  barely  rfsen ;  the  shadows  of  night  still 
hovered  where  she  lay.  He  never  spoke;  h^  never  touched 
her ;  he  never  wondered  why  she  had  come  to  him  thus,  or 
who  had  borne  to  her  that  secret  which  he  thought  was  his 
•wn  alone.  He  only  cazed  at  her  with  an  unutterable  yeanr- 
ms  love ;  and  as  the  diamonds  on  her  robes  glittered  in  the 
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gloom,  he  shuddered  as  though  he  saw  in  them  ihe  smile  of 
those  devils  of  yanitj  and  desire  who  had  been  his  riyals,  and 
her  tempters,  in  the  old  years  that  were  gone. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  blind 
eyes. 

'  Is  it  true,  then  P  *  she  asked  still. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  Toiee  had  that  tenderness 
which  had  surviyed  in  him  through  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the 
cruelties  her  wanton,  thankless  egotiBms  had  dealt  to  it. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  laid  his  hand  with  the  pitying  touch 
of  old  upon  her  head.  He  was  silent ;  he  could  not  answer 
her  in  any  other  wise. 

*  0  my  Gk>d,  my  God ! '  she  moaned  aloud.  '  If  only  you 
iiad  lefb  me  to  perish  in  my  in&Dcy  I' 

He  still  answered  nothing. 

The  bitterness  of  this  reproach  was  all  that  paid  him  for  his 
martyrdom. 

She  raised  herself  with  the  fierce  gesture  of  a  wounded  leo- 
pardess. 

*  And  you  knew  this — always  P ' 

*  Neyer  till  yesterday.' 

'  Yet  it  is  true,  you  say  ?  Speak !  answer  me  t  Tell  me  all 
you  know — ^all — ^no  matter  how  hideous  or  how  vile  !  * 

*  But  what  brutes  have  borne  it  to  you  P ' 

'No  matter  I  Tell  me  all ;  worse  than  I  have  heard  Aete 
cannot  be.  Quick — for  the  love  of  heaven,  or  you  will  drive 
me  mad !  * 

Half  risen  from  the  floor,  with  her  hands  clenched  oil  his 
wrists,  and  her  dilated  eyes  gaxihg  up  into  his  face,  she  forced 
the  truth  from  him  with  imperious,  delirious  command.  Be* 
sistance  maddened  her,  as  she  had  said,^ — ^this  woman  who 
awoke  from  dreams  of  the  heritage  of  kings  to  find  her  parentage 
in  povoriy  and  shame. 

He  obeyed,  and  told  her  all. 

She  heard :  n  unbroken  silence,  crouchbig,  as  the  magnificence 
of  the  leopardess  crouches  under  the  throes  of  pain,  a  dumb> 
passionate,  breathless- tenor  on  her  drooping  face. 

'  And  I  saw  him  die-^ie  at  her  feet ! '  she  mutterea 

The  horror  of  her  fate  consumed  her  as  with  fire — ^fire  wherein: 
that  staff  of  life,  her  pride,  withered,  and  fell  in  ashes,  as  si 
reed  held  in  a  flame. 

The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her-Hke  ikie  weight  of 
ber  own  shame ;  the  foulness  l^t  was  her  iidieritftnde  seemed 
to  taint  her  like  a  plague  j  all  the  haughty,  rcjoicinir  Bcorn  oi 
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her  high  estate  had  yanished  as  the  prophet's  gourd  Vanished 
in  the  space  of  a  fleet  summer  night. 

In  al/  ber  glory  she  was  desolate. 

And  in  her  desolation  it  was  not  to  her  friends,  or  her  lovers, 
or  her  courtiers  that  she  turned,  but  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
forsaken,  and  forgotten,  and  abjured. 

'  It  is  just,'  she  murmured  dreamily,  gazing  at  him  with  her 
hot,  wild,  tearless  eyes.  'I  sinned  against  you ;  bow  could  I 
choose  but  sin,  having  been  born  of  herF  This  is  just  vengeance 
on  my  crime  to  you,  vengeance  sent  of  GK)d ! ' 

'!Uush!  Are  Hiis  weapons  a  frail  woman's  vices?  And 
what  vengeance  have  I  ever  asked  of  God  or  man  on  you  P '  ^ 

The  grave  sweet  patience  of  his  voice  stilled  the  passion  in 
her  as  it  had  once  stilled  the  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
her  childhood. 

She  was  silent,  lying  there  with  her  head  still  bowed  down 
on  her  arms,  her  eyes  still  hidden  from  the  rays  of  day. 

His  fiice  grew  diik  with  wrath — wrath  against  her  destroyer ; 
his  breath  came  sharply  and  hardly  as  he  bent  over  and 
asked : 

*  What  devil  was  pitiless  enough  to  tell  you  ?  * 

She  lifted  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  under  their  swollen 
lids  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  blue  light  like  flame. 

*  A  devil, — yes ;  a  devil  who  came  in  angel's  guise  to  6ave 
his  father's  honour!  My  young  lover  whom  1  thought  the 
fairies  sent  me ;  the  tempter  to  whom  she  would  have  sold  me 
body  and  soul,  in  my  child's  ignorance.' 

/What I  his  son?' 

'His  son.  Tou  know  it,  then?  O  heaven,  why  not  have 
warned  me  P  Ah,  hudi !  I  dare  to  reproach  you — ^I,  when  my 
whole  life  has  been  a  crime  which  you  have  never  wearied  of 
forgiving !  Listen  I  I  saw  him  once,  five  nights  ago,  at  Yilliers. 
— only  for  one  instant  as  he  passed  me  by.  I  knew  him  then,, 
and  he  knew  me.    On  the  morrow  he  was  gone,  leaving  a 

Sicious  message  of  regret.  That  very  night  I  promised  to  be 
tmere's  wife ;  that  very  night  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that 
nothing  on  my  part  should  be  hidden  from  his  sight..  But 
where  was  the  use  to  take  him  truth  that  only  could  have 
seemed  to  him  a  fear?  Once  having  looked  on  his  son's  face, 
I  held  my  peace.  I  let  my  doom  come  as  it  would.  I  kept, 
so  long  as  fate  would  leave  them  to  me,  his  love,  his  trust,  his. 
honour.  I  knew  how  soon  they  would  be  struck  and  pei^isb. 
This  was  madness?  I  think  I  have  been  mad  since  the  night 
I  saw  that  smooth,  soft,  devilish  face;  I  have  been  like  n 
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creature  in  a  dream :  the  dream  has  broken ;  I  am  wakened 
now,  wakened  to  see  and  hear  and  feel  all  things — my  miserj, 
my  wickednew,  my  shame.' 

Her  hands  clenched  on  him  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  him 
down  to  her,  seeming  thns  to  keep  hold  upon  some  stmngtliy 
some  reason. 

He  shuddered  as  he  gazed  on  her. 

'Those  are  wild  words,'  he  murmured.  'The  shame  is 
another's,  not  your  own,  and  you  forget.  Your  father  was 
poor  indeed,  but  he  had  honour  in  his  simple,  bitter,  maprtyred 
life  ^t  no  wife's  sin  could  touch.  You  are  his,  no  less  than 
you  are  hers.  He  was  a  rude,  unlearned  seaman,  it  is  true, 
but  he  had  in  him  honesty,  heroism,  truth.  Are  these  mean 
Inrthrights  ? ' 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  croudiing  firame.  To  the  woman 
who  had  believed  herself  bom  from  the  secret  nup^als  of 
some  Porphyrogenitus,  ^e  sea-bird's  nest  looked  foul  as  any 
vulture's ;  and  the  strength  and  the  simplicily  of  this  compen- 
sation to  which  he  bade  her  turn  were  on  heights  beyond  her 
reach. 

The  man,  nobly  bred,  could  recognise  the  nobility  that  lies 
in  character  apart  from  all  circumstance  aud  all  chances.  The 
woman,  basely  bom,  could  measure  by  nothing  save  the  visible 
symbols  of  dignity  and  greatness,  of  poverty  and  shame. 
•  'Birthright! '  she  echoed  with  a  laugh,  l^at  had  in  it  the 
Sound  of  the  laughter  of  Coriolis.  'Do  not  say  that  word,  if 
you  would  bid  me  keep  my  senses.  To-night  I  was  in  all  my 
glory.  £ings  and  princes  were  under  ihj  roof.  I  had  his 
k>ve  and  the  world's  honour.  In  all  fans  there  was  not  a 
creature  greater  or  more  envied  than  I.  All  splendours  «nd 
all  follies  onA  all  graces  that  my  wealth  could  give  I  gathered 
there.  I  knew  that  some  evil  would  fall ;  i  knew  that  his  Scm 
Would  come  there ;  I  knew  that  the  days  of  my  peaae  were 
numbered.  I  chose  that  he  should  behold  me  at  my  greatest, 
my  highest,  my  proudest;  I  chose  so  to  score  mysfuf  into  his 
heart  and  his  soul  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  put  me 
away  from  them,  strive  how  he  would.  1  had  mr  victory  so 
fiur.  He  loves  me — O  God,  he  loves  me;  but  it  is  passkm 
only,  not  such  love  as  yours.  Listen  I  to-night  has  been  the 
most  brilliant  night  of  my  life,  and  this  is  how  it  has  ended  I ' 

Itising,  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  chained  leopardess  In- 
furiate  with  its  wounds,  or  cast  down  upon  her  rude  coueh'in 
the  exhaustion  of  despair,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  she 
told  him  how  its  horror  had  come  to  her,  stealing  Ukea^iikBf  in 
the  night  into  her  palace.  -         " 
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T.  .EJTerj  word  that  had  been  uttered  had  cut  her  like  a  seourge ; 
ehe  could  number  them  as  the  quivering  creature  numbers  nia 
Btnpes  by  their  separate  sharp  agonies. 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  his   face   hidden  in  his    hands. 
What  solace  had  he  to  give  this  woman  to  whom  his  love  waf 
othing  P 

Once  only  he  asked  her — 

.  *  And  he— he  whbm  you  are  to  wed  ?  he  loves  you  still  ?  * 
^  She  laughed  once  more^  the  laugh  that  was  so  terrible  in  that 
f ilent  place. 

'Still,  is  he  like  you,  that  evil  and  shame  should  only  be 
tit^s  to  his  pity  and  his  pardon  P  No  woman  is  loved  so  twice. 
He  forced  his  s(m  from  my  presence ;  he  refused  to  believe,  while 
others  hearkened ;  he  was  generous,  noble,  great.  It  is  hit 
nature*  But  once  in  solitudo,  I  saw  the*  look  upon  his  face. 
How  is  it  I  live  yet  P  It  maddened  me ;  I  knew  that  I  was 
dead  to  bun — worse  than  dead — for  ever.  I  told  him  the  truth 
of  you  and  of  myself.  I  told  him  everything  my  life  had 
known.  I  prayecC  I  begged<  I  knelt  to  him — not  for  his  love 
or  his  forgiveness,  but  only  for  his  belief.  It  was  his  doubt 
that  killed  me.' 

'  He  doubts  still  ?  * . 

His.voice  was  stifled  as  he  spoke,  Us  hands  #erelodked  over 
his  eyes. 

'  Ik>ubt  (  O  3od,  what  is  there  for  him  to  believe  P  I  am  a 
living  lie  to  him  and  to  the  world.  I  implored,  I  conjured,  I 
tempted  him.  Again  and  again  he  almost  yielded ;  again  and 
tigtdii  I  saw  lorve,  and  love  only,  in  hia  eyes ;  and  yet  I  knew  he 
would  never  yield  utt^ly.  There  was  such  icom  in  him^  such 
dread  of  me,  and  such  disdain.  ''  Not  for  your  birth,"  he  cried 
to  ^e  I  "  not  for  your  mother^s  shame  would  you  be  less  pure^ 
leas  hmoui^  in  my  sight.  It  is  your  life,  your  lie;  Tou  teU 
me>the  truth  now?  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  told  too  late.*'  And 
tbea  I  grew  mad^  I  think,  and  broke  from  him,  and  got  out  into 
the  stoeet  unseen,  I  know  not  how,  and  came  to  you,  as  beaten 
do^  oeme  to  the  only  creature  that  has  pity  for  them.' 

And  the  love  which  she  had  slighted,  and  mocked,  and  trod'*' 
ton  oBr  BO  lomg,  had  vengeance  on  hw,  and  grew  in  might  and 
m^^jeafy  before  her  sight,  and  was  her  only  refuge  now,  her  only 
frie^,  her  ^mly  mercy.  And  yet  I  m^e  deiir  than  this  was 
that  love  which  had  disbelieved,  which  had  scorned,  whieh  had 
rfqE>Qdiated  her. 

•What  is  iny  life  worth  if  he  be  lost  to  mef  she  cried. 
'What are. my.  rank,  my  hndsi  my  titles,  mj  dignities^  to  me 
without  himP' 
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In  tbe  intense  ielf-absorption  of  her  anguish,  she  never 
heeded  what  blows  her  words  might  strike  upon  the  heart  of 
her  hearer. 

All  she  remembered  was  that  one  great  horror  whioh  enfolded 
he^— the  horror  of  that  destiny  which  had  hnng  over  her  when 
in  the  fair  fancies  of  her  infancy  she  had  dreamed  herself  the 
daughter  of  the  old  dead  kings  ck  G-aul ;  the  destiny  which  had 
seized  her  in  the  attained  ambition  of  her  womanhood,  while  she 
laughed  iu  her  glad  scorn  at  fate,  and  lore,  and  deatii ;  the 
desrtiny  which  clung  around  her,  stifling  her  life  as  the  fireweb 
of  sorcery  clung  around  Q-lauce. 

He  never  spoke,  where  he  stood  against  the  opeoa  lattice, 
tferough  which  the  hot  air  of  the  stormy  and  oppi^essive  dawn 
poinded  like  the  fumes  of  a  slaughter-house. 

She,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  of  leather,  with  her  arms 
outstretched,  and  her  face  hidden  on  them,  longed  to  bury  her- 
self from  that  searching  light  of  comine;  day. 

She  thought  that  never  more  could  she  go  forth  into  the 
sunshine,  and  meet  the  eyes  of  jxssn,  and  be  as  she  had  been. 
Her  past  Was  branded,  her  present  was  laid  waste,  her  future 
was  accursed :  tbe  greatness  that  she  had  said  could  never  pass 
away  was  polluted  and  without  worth ;  her  dignities  and  her 
possessions,  and  all  her  glories  in  which  she  had  exulted,  as.  in  a: 
strength  that  made  her  godlike,  were  now  of  no  avail. 

They  endured  indeed,  they  were  unchanged,  unchangeable 
but  they  could  not  cleanse  the  life  whence  hei»  had  sprung ; 
thiey  could  not  give  her  back  the  pure  and  fragrant  peace  of 
honour.  The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her — ^upon  her.  for 
evermere. 


.  CHAPTER  liXIIV. 

-  Abotb  the  million  roofs  of  the  city,  the  flush  of  the  full  day 
came.  From  out  its  nook  the  little  monkey  crept,  and  gazed  at 
hw  with  wondering  sad  eyes.  In  the  stillness^  the  great  black 
door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  open^-^in  its  embrasure  her  lover 
stood. 

He  had  tracked  her  hither. 

The  fairness  of  his  face  was  livid,  his  voice  was  strangled  in 
his  throat,  his  eyes  had  the  fury  and  the  woe  that  men  had  seen 
once  in  tbem-^onco — m  the  days  of  his  youth^  when  the  dis^ 
honour  of  his  wife  had  been  rcvfvaled  him 
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He  threw  one  glance  on  her — one  glance  of  nnnccerable 
horror — ^then  went  straightway  to  the  pkce  where  Tricotrin 
stood. 

'  She  has  fled  to  yon ! ' 

Tricotrin  shook  off  his  grasp ;  and  stood  silent :  facing  hinii 
with  the  light  of  the  dawn  upon  him. 

She  had  fled  to  him ! — well,  who  to  her  had  so  great  a  right, 
BO  high  a  title  ?  All  the  hatred  be  bore  to  this  mao,  as  to  her 
owner  and  his  spoiler,  stirred  in  him,  and  prevailed,  and 
killed  the  old  soft  tenderness  of  early  memories  and  of  boyish 
lore. 

She,  with  a  great  cry,  sprang  from  her  wretched  couch,  and 
dragged  herself  to  her  lover's  feet,  and  fchrew  herself  there  in 
piteous  abandonment,  calling  out  to  him  to  believe — to  believe 
— only  to  believe. 

He  did  not  heed  her,  even  while  all  his  frame  thrilled  at  her 
touch  and  burned  under  her  beauty ;  he  did  not  answer  her ;  he 
did  not  raise  her ;  he  only  looked  s1^  at  the  man  in  whom  he 
saw  her  closest  friend,  his  deadliest  foe. 

'What  have  you  been  to  her?'  he  cried  aloud;  *het  lina- 
band,  her  father,  her  paramour  P  Answer  me !  What  tie  binds 
you?  What  bond  unites  youp  Is  it  sin,  or  secrecy,  or 
marriage,  or  blood  ?  Answer  me !  What  is  this  wom«i  to 
youP' 

Tricotrin,  standing  erect,  wil^  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  on  his 
fiice,  and  the  darkness  of  evil  passions  in  his  soul,  looked  him 
in  t^e  eyes  with  a  keen,  hard,  changeless  gaae,  and  still  kept 
silent. 

'  Answer  me ! '  Estmere  cried  again.    *  Answer  me  I  or — ' 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  his  lifted  arm,  and  drew  his  hand 
into  hers,  and  clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  not  move  un- 
less he  cast  her  off  from  him  with  violence,  and  trampled  her 
aside. 

'  Wait,  wait ! '  she  muttered.    '  Strike  me,  not  him.     What 

fuilt  there  is,  is  mine — mine,  to  you  and  to  the  world.  There 
as  never  been  anything  on  eartn  greater,  gentler,  more  long- 
suffering,  than  his  life  to  mine.  I  have  been  base  to  him,  fail£- 
less,  cowardly,  unworthy;  but  he! — he  has  never  onoe  re- 
proached me,  never  once  deeerted  me.  I  was  a  wretched  stray 
thmg — jon  know,  you  know ! — ^nameless,  homeless,  desc^ate, 
utterly ;  and  he  had  pity  upon  me— pity,  when  I  was  a  little 
lost  child  d3ring  of  hunger  save  for  the  bread  he  gave  me«  Ah, 
GK>d  1  call  my  crime  wluit  you  will ;  curse  me,  loathe  roe,  leave 
me — ^that  is  just ;  but  believe— only  believe.    Give  him  justice 
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fire  him  honour.  In  mj  vanity  and  my  ain  I  have  refused 
im  both  so  long.* 

The  eyil  of  the  world  had  fallen  from  her,  the  false  shame  of 
her  false  pride  had  perished ;  truth  and  courage  revired  in  this 
isoul,  wherein  they  had  so  long  been  dead  ;  her  Toioe  rang  blear 
and  strong  in  all  its  suffering.  He,  whom  she  conjured,  shud- 
dered under  that  passionate  appeal,  and  gaeed  down  into  her 
eyes,  staggered,  confused,  unmanned,  knowing  not  what  to 
doubt,  nor  what  to  beliere. 

^  If  this  be  true,*  be  murmured|  '  your  sin  to  me  weighs 
nothing  beside  your  sin  to  him.' 

'  No  I '  she  cried  aloud,  as  she  loosed  her  arms  fiom  about 
him,  and  sank  down  at  his  feet  wil^  tiie  hot  blood  btuming  oyer 
all  her  drooping  face. 

•No.  To  you  I  sinned  indeed,  because  I  gained  your  lore 
upon  a  lie ;  but  you  were  a  stranger ;  I  owed  you  no  debt,  I  bore 
you  no  allegiance  :  you  were  free  to  seek  me,  and  as  free  to  leave 
me.  But  to  him  my  whole  life  has  been  a  crime— a  crime  when 
I  forsook  him  because  ambition  bribed  me ;  a  crime  when  I  re- 
paid him  for  his  charity  with  discontent  and  with  ingratitude ; 
a  crime  when  I  was  too  base  to  let  the  world  know  all  I  owed 
him ;  a  crime  when  I  heard  you  slight  him  with  your  satires* 
and  held  my  peace  because  I  was  too  base  a  coward  to  dare  lift 
up  my  voice  in  his  defence  and  honour.  It  is  bard  for  you  to 
believe  me,-^ye8 ! — I  have  forfeited  belief.  But,  as  €K>d  lives, 
I  will  not  cease  to  kneel  to  you  till  you  believe. in  him.' 

He  looked  down  on  her,  blinded,  bewildered,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  confused  with  a  crowd  of  half-formed  l^oudhts. 

*  Your  love  is  so  great  for  him  ? '  he  asked,  vie  paasion  in 
his  own  soul  jealously  seizing  on  that  which  smote  it  the  most 
cnxeily. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  one  longlook,  then  turned  and  rested  on 
the  man  whom  sh6  had  wronged. 

*  Yed,  my  love  ifiT  great,  now,'  she  said  sloirly ;  'but  what  ii 
great — great  as  eternity — ^is  my  remorse.* 

He  was  silent  j  the  force  that  lies  in  perfect  and  unflinching 
truth  was  in  her  now ;  it  conquered  him,  it  was  strongs  th  n 
he,  it  bore  in  on  him  with  a  witness  he  could  no  longer  doubt, 
the  purity  of  this  pasi^ionloss  love,  the  intensity  of  this  vain  re- 
morse. He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  love  which  he, 
as  her  lover,  as  her  husband,  need  envy,  or  could  suspect ;  he 
knew  it,  as  men  in  such  hours  know  Inrutfas  that  their  colder 
reason  would  mock,  their  worldly  scepticism  would  scorn.  But 
he  san^  also  that  this  remorse  was  for  a  guilt  none  the  less 
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base,  none  tiie  less  erftvoD.  because  in  its  sbanie  it  was  still 
cbaste  as  ice,  because  in  its  selfishness  no  sensual  stain  was 
found. 

He  belieyed ;  but  belief  was  as  deadly  to  bitn  as  his  doubt 
had  been.  She  was  as  wcHrthless,  in  his  sight,  as  though  she  had 
been  the  faitUess  and  dishonoured  wife  of  tiie  man  wham  she 
bad  foraaken--^of  the  man  who  stood  there,  in  the  radiance  qt 
the  dawn,  motionless,  wordless,  urging  no  claim,  seeking  no 
justification,  giving  no  siga  that  he  heard  or  that  he  saw  under 
all  the  passionate  inyoostiony  the  violent  despair,  of  this  woonan 
who  had  abandoned  him  for  the  ti^easures  and  the  triumpha  of 
the  worid. 

It  was  at  him,  and  not  at  her,  that  he  himself  looked,  at  he 
spoke. 

*  This  is  true  ?  '  he  asked  of  hiin« 

The  eyes  of  Trhx>trin  met  his  own  wi&  a  strange  weariaesii 
and  scorn,  and  pity,  all  in  one,  in  their  regard. 

'  It  is  true,'  he  answered  briefly.  His  voioe  was  c(rfd  and 
harsh,  uid  all  its  melody  was  gone.  Eor  once  he  did  not  s^k 
to  aid  her;  for  once  he  did  not  stir  to  lift  her  burden  fhnn  her; 
for  once  he  lefb  her,  alone,  with  the  love  that  she  had  chosen  in 
the  stead  of  his.  If  it  failed  her,  if  it  scorned  h&p,  if  it  re- 
pudiated her,  it  had  been  b^  choice.  He  left  it  to  deal  with 
lier  aa  it  would. 

She,  kneeling  there  at  the  feet  of  her  lover  as  a  criminal  at 
the  feet  of  her  jndge,  looked  upward  in  l^a  faoe> 

'  You  believe  now  P '  she  cried  to  him. 

He  bent  his  head. 

•Tea, I  believe.* 

In  tbe  assent  there  was  a  coldef,  a  more  bopdess,  a  oiore 
unyielding  condemnation  of  her  sin  than  could  have  spoken 
in  the  uttermost. ferocity  and  abandonment  of  upbraiding. 
He  believed;  and  because  he  believed  in  the  tRit)i  of  her 
Jiisto^,  be'  believed  alftd  in  the  .cowardice  and  Ae  fitisehood  of 
her  life. 

^  She  rose  up  slowly  and  stood  before  him;  her  arms  were 
crossed  upon  her  bosom  that  heaved  andswelied  beneath  their 
pressfire;  her  face  was  like  the  miurble  mask  that  sculptors  tabs 
.from  a  dead  Ipveliness ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  an  unutterable 
woe. 

-  But  she  prayed  no  more  for  mercy,  she  implored  no  more  for 
pardon ;  she  had  asked  for  belief,  and  it  had  been  given  her; 
it' was  all,  she  knew,  that  she  could  t^laim  $  fuid  the  superb  pride 
whiidi  had  been  her  idol  for  so  long,  and  which  that  night  hmi 
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been  8ti  idcen  down  M  a  stately  palm  k  struck  b^  ligbtning,  was 
in  her  still,  tbongh  broken  and  stilled  by  the  bitter  sbamei  the 
abject  hundliation  that  ber  birth  had  brought. 

All  her  life  through,  she  knew,  she  had  wronged  Love.  If 
now  Love  bad  its  vengeance,  and  had  forsi^en  her,  was  the 
crime  hers,  or  Love's  ? 

It  was  only  from  his  look  that  she  cowered  and  shrank,  at 
from  a  thing  unbearable. 

.  ^  Ebive  you  no  pity  P  she  cried  suddenly,  Ae  one  appeal 
wrong  from  her  by  her  utter  desolation.  '  My  moth^'s  shame 
I  knew  as  little  as  you  until  to*night.  I  wronged  you ;  yes,  but 
not  one  tithe  as  I  wronged  him.  He  has  forgiven — shall  not 
you  fOTgive  P  * 

Estmere  turned  from  her  with  a  shudder,  as  m^i  turn  from 
the  dead  disfigured  body  of  the  beautv  they  have  loved. 

'  Forgive,  forgive  1 '  he  echoed  3  '  what  is  it  to  forgive  ?  My 
pardon  eimnot  give  you  back  your  honour  and  your  truth.' 

*  O  Gh)d,  you  said  you  loved  me  ? ' 

'  Loved  you  ?  Men  love  women  that  are  foul  as  they  are 
hit,    I  gavie  you  tenfold  more  than  love ;  I  gave  you  trust  I' 

A  shiver  shook  her  all  down  her  slender,  supple,  lofty  framje* 
She  knew  that  never  more  eould  this  man  tr«st  her  with  the 
one  sweet,  full,  idolatrous,  and  perfect  faith  with  which  he  had 
believed  in  her  when  his  first  kiss  had  touched  her  lips.  For 
faith  is  as  the  white  pure  crown  of  the  century  aloe,  which,  once 
oat  down,'  can  bloom  no  more  within  the  space  of  the  same  lives 
that  first  rejoiced  in  it. 

He,  drawing  his  gase  from  bet  as  one  tempted  beyond  his 
strength  dtaws  it  from  the  loveHness  HhaA  assails  him,  moved 
away  slowly,  with  his  bead  sunk  on  his  chest. 

*■  13ie  woman  £dse  qnoe  is :  false  always,'  he  said  briefly,  with 
a  quiver  in  his  proud  clear  voice  that  no  manhood  and  no  pride 
could  stay.  ^  Men,  younger,  happier  than  I,,  mi^t  give  vou 
their  faitit  still — I  cannot.  Xoujiave  killed  mv  ufe,.you  abaU 
not  beggar  me  of  honour.' 

And  without  one  backward  look  at  her — one  look  wherebv 
that  exquisite  and  sensuous  loveliness  might  steal  hi|si  strength 
and  make  him  the  mere  slave  of  passicm — ^he  thrust  the  jp^at 
door  backward  heavily,  aod  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber. 

She  let'  him  go  without  a  word,  a  cry,  a  gesture.  She  never 
changed  h^  posture,  but  stood  there,  drawing  her  costly  gem* 
sown  robes  together,  as  a  beggar,  perishing  in  winter,  cold, 
draws  hii  rags  around  his  frosesi  limos. 
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Only  once  she  looked  at  him  whom  Ae  had  wronged-Hil 
him  bj  whom,  even  yet,  she  had  not  been  forsaken. 

'  Ton  have  your  yengeance,'  she  said  slowly.  *  It  is  just.' 

He  had  his  yengeance— the  yengeance  which  the  old  dead 
Loirais  woman  had  foretold — ^e  yengeance  which  broke  his 
own  heart  as  it  fell. 

'  She  stole  backwards  with  slow  numbed  moyement  to  the 
rude  couch  of  skins,  and  crouched  on  it  once  more.  She  had 
no  memory  of  her  home,  her  rank,  her  household,  her  dignities ; 
she  had  no  memory  saye  this  one  thing — that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Ooriolis.  The  hours  passed ;  time  was  nothing  to 
them ;  the  noon  came ;  she  still  lay  there,  as  Magdal^i  beneath 
the  cross  ;  and  he  had  neyer  stirred  from  where  he -stood  be* 
neath  the  lattice,  with  his  anns  resting  on  tiie  wood^i  sill,  and 
his  head  bowed  down  upon  them. 

Since  the  sun  had  risen  there  had  been  a  low,  hoarse,  mur- 
mur on  the  air ;  a  sound  like  tho  sound  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  here  it  was  dulled  by  distance,  and  it  smote  their  ear, 
unheard. 

It  was  the  sound  of  conflict ;  it  was  the  sound  of  the  hymn 
of  blood. 

Suddenly  it  deepened,  and  came  upon  the  alence  in  loud 
fitful  gusts,  and  pierced  his  lel^argy  as  the  war-note  rouses 
the  stupor  of  the  wounded  charger. 

He  heard  the  'Marseillaise.' 

'  GKkI  fbrgiye  me !  I  forgot  them  1  *  he  cried  aloud ;  for  the 
only  time  in  all  the  many  years  since  first  he  had  elected  to  be 
one  with  them,  and  make  their  dwelling  and  tiieir  portion,  their 
pleasure  and  their  sufibring,  his,  he  had  forgotten  the  people. 

'  Wait  you  here,'  he  murmured  to  her.  '  It  is  the  enildren 
only  who  haye  risen.  But  there  is  danger,  there  is  slaughter. 
Ood  (otmte  me,  I  f<^ot ! ' 

And  he  left'  her,  and  went  swiftly  through  the  house  that 
was  deserted  as  though  pestilence  had  swept  it  bare,  and  passed 
out  into  the  hot  noontide — into  the  streets  where  the  students 
had  risen. 

It  was  a  r^yolt  of  the  chfidren^<^an  outbreak  of  youths'  noble 
madness,  ai  passion  of  boys'  fotile  frenzy  {  but  the  ibassaicre  of 
the  children  had  beguui  imd  would  not  cease  till  the  sun  had 
its  setting. 

A  woman,  weeping  and  frantic^  tiirew  hersdf  in  his  pasfiutge. 

'O,  friend,  saye  my  son ! '  she  cried  to  Mm.  *  You  are  as  a 
god  to  these  children  I  He  is  all  I  haye  upon  earth,  you  kaow  1 
A  creature  of  seventeen  summers ;  and  he  is  there  at  the  bar- 
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ricades.  Ah^  they  die  in  their  madness,  proud  of  it  I  It  were 
harder  to  live  for  mere  duty/ 

He  put  her  aside,  and  went  onward. 

'  Gk)d  forgive  me ! '  he  said  still  iii  his  heart.  'I  had  forgot 
them,  I  had  forgot  them.' 
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Im  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  one  of  its  white  and 

Sld^i  pala^ees,  there  was  a  balcony  hung  with  scarlet  draperiea^ 
r  the  festival  that  had  been  a  baptism  of  blood. 

Many  a  time  th^re  had  come  thither  a  woman,  aunny-haired* r 
laughing,  full  of  gladness,  tossing  sweelaneats  and  flowers  tp» 
the  crowds  leaning  there  vdth  roses  in  her  breast,  and  her  arms. 
ind<^^itly  folded,  to  watch  the  spectacle  beneath  of  military. 
pomp,  or  of  impexial  entry,  or  of  the  masked  fooleries  of  the 
idle  carnival  time.  And  many  a  time  the  passing  multitudes^ 
had  looked  up,  and  laughed  back  to  her,  and  shouted  their 
acclaims,  and  caught  her  tossed  flowers-buds  and  kissed  them ; 
for  they  had  loved  her,  since  she  had  b^n  clothed  ;witlt: 
the  divinity  which  this  age  beholds  in  vice. 

The  scarlet  folds  hung  ^tirleBs  on  the  breeze ;  the  gilded 
butterflies  upon  them  sparkled  in  the  sun  ;  the  Eastern  birdsf 
murmured  merrily ;  the  exotics  bloomed  in  every  hue,  ftboye  iu^ 
that  Inright  balcony,  while  the  slaughter  ri^ed  l^neath. 

But  on  its  marble  floor  the  woman  lay  lifeless,  with  the  slow 
blood  welling  from  her  breast,  A  stray  shot  had  found  her 
where  she  leaned  to  watch  the  pageantry  of  strife ;  and  she 
had  fallen  h^e  wokong  her  flowers.  Below  the  populace  ha4 
paused  one  instant  in  the  tumult  of  their  passions,  and  had 
murmured} 

'  It  is  Coriolis^killed !  • 

For  fate  was  stiU  merciful  to  thift  w<Hnan»  who  had  been 
mercilesa  to  all ;  atill  tender,  to  this  spoiler,, who  knew  not 
tenderness ;  still  full  of  gifts  to.  this  assassipatress,^  whose  hands 
had  ever  been  outstretched  fe^  gold.  It  slew  her  when  fear 
had  begun  to  touch  her ;  it  slew  he?,  when  her  past  sin  rose 
against  her;  it  slew  her  ere  her  beauty  perished-^re  her 
power  waned.  And  Coriolis— &  creature  souUesa.aa  the  butter: 
flies  that  were  her  emblem — ^had  the  noblest  requiem  that  a 
human  soul  can  have :  she  had  the  sorrow  of  a  people* 

Yeriiy,  m^em  are  just.  ,  li 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Ik  a  dim,  gtej,  ancient  street,  outside  the  passa^-waj,  where 
tlie  town  was  still  old,  in  tlie  heart  of  the  students/ where  no. 
cannon  could  sweep  and  no  squadrons  deploy,  but  each  combat 
perforce  was  fought  out  hand  to  hand,  in  the  old  fierce  fair 
nishion — there  the  first  barricade  had  been  thrown ;  a  barricade 
barring  the  entrance;  &  barricade  that > already  had  served  to 
repulse  the  soldiery  sent  up  against  it,  though  held  only  by 
youths,  goaded  on  by  their  ccmirades'  imprisonment;  blihd 
with  drains  of  impossible  worlds ;  lashed  to  action  by  agitators 
and  demago&;ues ;  beholding  only  the  exceUencd  of  libepty ; 
not  seeing  m  excellence  of  patience ; — ^youths  of  aU  ages>  all 
temp^tr :  some  gay  with  zest  for  the  <le¥irs  dance  of  a  riot; 
some  grave  witii  a  purpose^too  hard  for  their  years ;  some 
drunk  with  their  own  evil  pfissroDS— some  with  pmre  ic^ig&igfor 
fireedom ;  some  the  ignorant  poor  tools  of  e<ms{^tors ;  some 
the  ardent' young  prophets  of  truth. 

Thej  filled  the  narrow  -windrnga  of  the  street ;  they  climbed' 
upon  its  roofs  and  its  ironw^ork  and  its  lamp-posts ;  they  knelt 
at  its  windows  with  their  muskets  at  rest  on  its  ledgdis ;  they 
defended  its  stones  as  though  they  were  the  ^tioir^stone  of  their 
holiest  temj^e ;  they  shouted,  they  sdng ;  they  dealt  death  and 
Aey  took  death;  they  fbught  shoulder  to  shoulder;  ikiey 
moufited  iOtd  dived,  ahd  hid  ahd  charged ;  th^y  swarmCKi  over 
the  timber  mountain  that  they  had  cast  tip  betwixt  them  and 
the  world;  they  tasted  blood,  and  were  even  like  young  hounds 
whose  tongues  are  irhetted  by  a  dead  deer's  gore.  =      ' 

And  ever  and  again  as  one  among  them  was  shot  down  =they 
lifted  his  corpse  iipbn  the  tifUbef  to  raiise  the  pile  lugher,  and 
aang  more  lendfy  tBdir '  Marseillaise:' 

Above  the  hiss  of  the  bullets,  above  the  cries  of  the'women,        ^ 
above  the  roll  of  distant  volleys  as  ihe  musketry  sought  their 

Starter,  above  th^  din  a^d  the  tumult  of  carnage,  the  great 
orus  rang  oiit,  dominant  and  triumphant,  as  itfirst  rang  over 
iBiet^rowds  of  Paris,  and  over  the  battle-plains  of  Europe,  while 
9ts  creator  fled  thi^ugh  the  mountains,  proscribed  and  desolate 
and  fHendlesB.  The  choieus  of  the  hymn  that  is  d^afthless,  be- 
cause while  men  shall  live  its'  paissions  and  its  woes  and -its 
tgony  of  vaindesires  must  live  also,  Unquenched,  unstilled^  and 
iiuQattained----bdrnhalf  of  hell,  l>om  half  of  heaven;      •^'• 

Tet  aboue  eten  that  divine  and  devilish  diant  of  the  nalion^s 
liberties  his  own  voice  rose,  as  he  forced  his  way  titrmigh  amid 
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them,  and  sprang  up  on  to  their  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  lam- 
med  mass  of  wood  and  stone.  A  great  snout  welcomed  nim. 
Ever  since  the  day  had  broken,  men  in  the  paroxysms  of  fear, 
or  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  had  asked  of  one  another, '  Where 
was  he?* 

'Ah,  faithless  and  strengthless  1 '  he  called  to  them.  'And 
only  a  day  since  you  pledged  me  your  word  to  keep  peace  I ' 

They  w^re  the  people  of  his  own  quarter;  the  youths  that 
came  round  him  like  dogs  round  their  keeper.  Only  a  brief 
space  earlier  he,  who  had  come  to  save  them  if  they  would  be 
savecb  had  spent  the  days  and  the  nights  among  them  in  their 
cellars  and  elubs,  and  workshops  and  painting-rooms,  striving 
to  hold  them  back  from  destruction ;  striving  to  make  them 
wait,  for  the  dear  s£^e  of  that  liberty  in  whose  name  they  were 
mad  for  war.  .And  these — these  few,  at  the  least — these  two 
hundred  and  more  who  fought  here,  had  listened  and  given  way 
and  vowed  to  keep  ^m  the  snare  spread  for  them  and  thieir 
kind  by  men  to  whom  rivers  of  blood  were  as  the  waters  oi 
£actolus.       , .       . 

They  had  promised;  and  thus  they  redeemed  their  word — ' 
thus,  with  the  knives  at  their  waist  and  the  steel  in  their  Viands 
and  the  lust  to  slay  in  their  eyes. 

He  stood  unarmed  in  their  midst,  on  the  highest  place, 
where  the  sun's  rays  came  fullest  and  the  bullets  fell  fastest. 

His  eyeS;  swept  the  crowd  as  the  eaglje'sthe  earth  ;^  all  the 
Ivarmth  and  the  light  and  the  passion  had.  flushed  back  on  bis 
fiMse.  at  the  s^bt  of  the  gleam  of  the  steel — at  the. sound  of  the 
tll^hem  of  reyojution. 

On  them  a  suddeu  Jiush  fell — ^a  sudden  humiliation  smote. 

They  had  promised  him  peace ;  and  at  his  feet  the  4ead 
already  lay  three  deep.  ;  ^  

'Co^d  you  iiQt  be  ^ithful  one  day  througliP'  hecried!to 
tliem,.  in ,  the  reiproach,  vrhicb  all  those  who  love  and  served 
humanity  are  driven  to  cast  against  it  by  the  veeigbj;,  of  its.  own 
measureless  ingratitude.  '  xou  promised  me—yQu,  my  x>wn 
people ! — and  your  promise  is  kept  thus !  I  knew  that  you  were 
betrayed ;  I  knew  that  you  were  drawn  down  into  a  pit  j  I  knew 
that  they  left  your  sting  in  ^on  only  t^at.  by  it  you  m'ight  slay 
yourselves,  like  the  scorpion  in  the  flames.  X  warned  you ;  and 
you  beard,  and  you  swore  to  keep  in  your  homes  a^d  be  un< 
tempted-    And  tlui9  is  the  fulfilling  of  jour  oath  I ' 

Tne  youths,  pausing  and  takiii^  breath  apd  crowding  one 
on  another  about  the  barricade,  heard  him,  andwe^e  ashamed. 
Qne  lad,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  the  child  of  whom  his  mother 
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bad  Bpoken,  lifted  his  fair  and  glowing  face  with  reverent  lor^ 
upon  it,  and  gripped  his  rifle  closer. 

*  It  is  for  liberty/  he  murmured.  *  Have  you  not  taught  na 
— without  it  life  is  worthless  ?  * 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  rested  on  his  with  infinite  tenderness, 
infinite  anguish. 

'I  have  taught  you  that?  No.  Life  without  it  is  joyless ; 
but  life  without  joy  may  be  great.  The  greatness  of  life  is  sacri- 
fice. Is  sacrifice  liberty,  think  you?  O,  children, you  are  blind 
and  astray  I  Ton  spend  your  strength  following  snadows.  Thi& 
is  love  of  your  country  is  it,  you  call  it,  and  neroism,  and  ^ 
things  that  are  noble  ?  It  is  but  the  froth  of  your  passions,  the 
rage  and  the  fret  of  your  boyhood.' 

A  storm  of  hisses  broke  across  his  words.  They  loved  him; 
indeed ;  but  in  that  moment  of  exultant  fury,  of  tinappeased 
bloodthirst,  they  would  liot  hearken  even  to  him.  Ho  waited, 
patiently  and  nnmoved,  until  their  fury  had  in  some  measure 
died  out  from  its  own  violence. 

Then  again  he  spoke,  with  a  gesture  that  awed  the  loudest, 
the  fiercest,  the  most  turbulent  to  silence. 

'You  lift  your  hands  against  me  P  You  think  your  yells  and 
your  threats  will  make  me  deal  you  a  demagogue's  ^attends  t 
raiaw !  Men  who  dread  death  scarcely  come  hither.  All  this 
while  have  you  known  me  so  little  ?  Demagogues,  to  delight 
you,  would  lash  on  your  passions ;  I  displease  you  because  I 
bid  you  have  patience. 

*To  die  when  life  can  be  lived  no  longer  with  honour  \» 
^[reatness  indeed ;  but  to  die  because  life  g^ls  and  weariiMi  a^ 
is  hard  to  pursue — ^there  is  no  greatness  in  that !  It  is  the 
suicides's  plea  for  his  own  self-pity.  You  live  under  tyranny, 
corruption,  dynastic  lies  hard  to  bear,  despoil  enemies  hird  to 
bear,  1  know.  But  you  forget —what  all  foUo^rs*  of  yotrt  creed 
ever  forgbt — ^that  \vithout  corruption,  unttuth,  weaknesi, 
ignorance  in  a  nation  itself,  such  things'  could  'not  be  in  its 
rulers.  Men  can  bridle  the  ass  and  can  drive  the  she^  ^  but 
who  can  drive  the  ea^le  or  bridle  the  Uon.  A  people  that  was 
strong  and  pure  no  despot  coiild  yok6  to  his  tices.  ' 

'Against  the  foreign  foes  of  your  country  die  in  your  youth 
if  she  need  it.  But  against  her  intemeeme  enemies  live  out 
your  life  in  continual  warfare.  When  I  tell  you  this,  do  you 
dream  that  I  spare  you  P  Children,  you  have  yet  to  learn  what 
life  is  I  Who  could  think  it  hard  to  die  in  the  glory  of  strife, 
drunk  with  the  sound  of  the  combat,  and  feeling  no  pain  in  the 
swoon  of  a  triumph  ?  Pew  men  whose  blood  was  hot  and  yoatrg^ 
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would  ask  a  greater  endiuff.  But  to  keep  jour  soals  in  patience ; 
to  striye  unceasingly  with  evil ;  to  lire  in  self-negation,  in 
ceaseless  sacrifices  of  desire ;  to  giro  strength  to  the  weak,  and 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  Hglit  where  there  is  darkness,  and  hope 
where  there  is  bondage ;  to  all  these  through  many  years  un« 
reeogiiised  of  men,  content  only  that  they  are  done  with  such 
force  as  lids  within  you — ^this  is  harder  than  to  seek  the  cannons' 
moutbs,  this  is  more  bitter  than  to  rush,  with  drawn  steel,  on 
your  tyrants. 

'  Your  women  cry  out  against  you  because  you  leave  them  to 
starre  and  to  weep  while  you  rive  your  hearts  to  revolutioi) 
and  your  bodies  to  the  sword.  Their  cry  is  the  cry  of  selfiab 
pess,  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  the  cry  of  the  sex  that  sees  no 
fStLiL  saVe  the  flame  on  its  hearth :  yet  there  is  truth  in  it — a 
truth  you  forget.  The  truth — ^that,  forsaking  the  gold-mme  of 
duty  which  lies  at  your  feet,  you  grasp  at  the  rainbow  of  glory ; 
tibat,  neglectful  of  your  own  secret  sins,  you  fly  at  public  woes 
myd  at  national  crimes.  Oan  you  noi  see  that  if  eyery  man  took 
heed  of  the  guilt  of  his  own  thoughts  and  acts,i;he  world  would 
be  free  and  at  peace  P  It  is  easier  to  rise  with  the  knife  un- 
isiheathed  than  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  your  own  passions j 
but  do  not  cheat  yourself  into  believing  that  it  is  nobler  ana 
higher,  and  harder.  What  reproach  is  cast  against  aU  revolu- 
tionnts  P— -that  thd  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  the  men  who 
are  reckless  and  outlawed,  alone  raise  the  flag  of  revolt.  Xt  is  a 
satire ;  but  in  every  satire  there  lies  tiie  germ  of  a  terrible 
fiwt. 

'You— Tou  who  are  children  still,  you  whose  manhood  is 
still  a  gold  scarcely  touched  in  your  hand,  a  gold  you  can  spend 
in  all  great  ways,  or  squander  for  all  base  uses — ^you  can  give 
the  lie  to  that  public  reproach,  if  only  you  will  live  in  such  wise 
ftat  your  hands  shall  De  dean,  and  your  pathff  straight,  and 
your  honour  unsullied  through  all  temptotions*  Wait,  and 
^e  so  that  the  right  to  judge,  to  rebuke,  to  avenge,  to  purify, 
Become  yours  through  jour  eamiiijg  of  them.  Live  nobly  first ; 
and  then  teach  others  how  to  live. 

*  'Lay  down  your  tams^^jon  have  not  won  the  title  for  their 
tlsagCH-iay  them  down,  I  bid  you ;  and  when  you  shatt  be  able 
Id  point  to  high  deeds  done  by  you,  imd  high  thoughts  bom 
firom  you,  th^  come  fbrth  so  armed  agam;  and  none  shaD 
dare  cSurt  at  you  the  gibe  that  because  you  knew  not  how  to 
live,  therc^EbfOy  and  therefore  only,  vou  would  die !  * 

Thej  heard,  and  were  very  still;  and  paused,  half  8ulleii« 
hatf  afraid.    Thflj  knew  that  he  spoke  iarutii,  but  tk*^  truth 

1  o 


wu  cruel  to  their  pride.  Their  sonla  wen  mored  and  Aw- 
quieted ;  but  their  aelf-loTe  was  etimg  intq  rage.  They  couhl 
not  hear  his  voice  without  the  inatiaot  of  honour  and  obedience, 
as  children  hear  the  voice  of  their  father.  But  th^  were 
hardened  against  him,  and  they  murmured  loud  and  deep. 

One' joiing  boy  alone,  atanding  by  his  aide, — the  son  of  th 
wenian  who  nad  besoaght  him  in  the  street — lifted  his  brigh 
fiaahed,  kindling  face. 

' Do  with  us  as  you  will,' he  Blud.Boftly;  and  he  laid  dow 
bia  muaket,  and  loosened  from  his  bieast  the  badge  of  inaui- 
reotion. 

Tricotrin  uniled  mi  him. 

'That  is  well  Xtemember  your  mother  now  in  the  daya  of 
your  youth — ^yon  will  not  s^^e  yonr  country  lees,  bnt  more, 
when  manhood  comes  to  you,' 

The  action  broke  the  spdl  of  awe  and  nvfxence  that  bad 
held  entranced  the  tiirong  around  them:  aa  baffled  hawka, 
missing  the  heron,  swoop  on  fieldfares,  harmless  among  tiie 
coim,  so  their  1»ffled,  stifled  rase  turned  upon  the  lad. 

'  He  would  forsake  na !  He  turns  traitor ! '  they  hooted 
aeainst  him,  and  they  rained  the  stones  cf  the  streeta  at  the 
child.  One — mgre  drunk  than  all  with  the  paBsions  of  the 
hour — heaved  up  a  great  block  of  ^^SJiite,  dislodged  from  the 
edge  of  the  paToment,  and  hurled  it  hurtling  through  the  air 
'  1  strike  to  earth  the  slender  figure  of  the  boy. 


The  square  grey  block  sped  on  its  way  aa  &om  a  calspdlt, 
winged  b}~  the  force  of  hate. 

Tricotrin  looked  upward ;  he  saw  its  HftrVnf'w  betwixt  him 
aud  the  sun.  He  seized,  the  boy  and  drew  him  backward, 
backward  into  his  own  place.  The  stone  descended:  the  bc^ 
stood  erect,  uiiharmed ;  his  deliverer  fell  vrith  the  weight  up(» 

The  wail  of  a  people's  agony  broke  from  all  tiie  multitndB 
.below,  then  hushed  mto  a  dead  dread  silenoe — the  nleoQe  <^  i^ 
BpeecUees  terror. 

He  1  the  great  itooe  niton.. his-ebw^  wheie  it 

had  si  I  hadtelled  him  at  a  stroke,  as  lightning 

lella  t  m  beneatli  it  the  blood  skiwly  welled :  tw 

bones  rere  crushed  in,  and  bent  and  Voken. 

l9u  in  he  had  tlios  met  death,  sa^  i^  t^^.^nees, 

and  o>  «  with  Ids  hands,  and  eneii  outitp  Qoi  to 

i^y  l  )  through  him  .this.  iaai:tyrdom..had  come. 

Thoqe  abiHit  him.  youths  likewise,  tr«ii^bliiig  ■aifd'  weeping,  ut() 
a&wd  aa  with"  uie  fear  of  crime,  thrust  off  the  brutal  weight. 
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atid  raised  bim,  and  caiDed  on  his  name  with  piteooa  eateries, 
and.  forgot  every  other  things  on  earth  save  that  this  man  who 
loTed  them  had  died  for  thern^— died  thus,  in  the  liour  that 
they  had  revolted  from  him,  and  disobeyed  him,  and  refused  to 
hearken  to  his  Toice. 

Then  all  that  breathless  stillness  broke  up  into  an  awful 
tumult;  the  multitude,  mad  with  grief  and  with  rage  and 
with  remorse,  flung  themselves  on  his  destroyer,  mid  seised  and 
choked  and  tote  him  Hmb  from  limb,  while  through  the  crowded 
quarter  there  rang  from  month  to  nu>uth  the  cry  that  Tricotrin 
was:dead. 

On  the  tfle  of  the  barricade  the  noontide  sun  poured  down. 
GHiey  lifted  him  up  on  a  sbelf  of  timber,  beneatn  the  drooped 
folds  of  their  flag  of  liberty.  His  head  was  sunk,  his  eyes  were 
sightless,  the  bl^  welled  slowly  from  his  breast ;  for  the  flrst 
time  in  all  hjs  lifb  amid  them  he  gave  no  answer  to  their  prayer, 
nojpity  to  their  anguish. 

X  et  even  now,  voiceless,  motionless,  senseless,  he  was  still 
their  deliverer  from  evil ;  for  farther  onward,  as  the  troops  came' 
up  to  the  tnassacre,  to  the  rathless  mowing  down  of  all  these' 
lives  that  were  as  ripe  com  for  their  sickles,  the  artillery  were 
checked  and  forbidden  to  advance,  and  dimly  heard  those  in 
authority  above  them  murmur  that  the  people  would  no  more 
have  soul  or  strength  for  combat  since  Iriieotrin  was  dead. 
And  the  lK>ldi6rs  halted,  afar  off  in  the  n6ontide  heat,  and 
came  no  more  against  them,  but  left  them  alone  with  their 
remorse. 

They  trampled  under  their  feet,  in  the  insanity  of  vengeance, 
the  body  of  his  murderer,  and  spat  upon  the  corpse,  and  stamped 
its  features  into  a  hideous  mass;  and  left  it,  battered  and 
shapeless,  in  the  gutter  of  the  stiMt.  Then,  raving,  weeping, 
tearing  their  hair,  shrieking  his  name  alotid,  they  closed  once 
more  upon  ^e  barricade,  Thev  were  as  children  whose  father 
had  perished ;  he  had  loved  tnem  so  well,  death  would  have 
no  power  Vmake  him  deaf  to  theur  cries,  merciless  to  their 
despair. 

As  though  their  voices  called  hif2  indeed  back  to  this  earth 
on  N/rhich  thev  lingered,  desdate' And  bereaved,  his  conscious- 
ness returned;  his  blindness  pass^,  his  eyes  unclosed  and  reisted 
on  them.  Each  breath  was  torture,  each  moment  numbered; 
but  his  thoughts  were  for  them,  not  for  himself. 

He  signed  to  those  who  strove  to  rouse  him  to  let  him  be^ 
toi)^ hin^lte  in'  such  peace  as  was  still  left  him.  He  knew 
that  before  the  sun  should  have  declined  from  its  senith  he 
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would  be  no  moire  amid  the  world  of  men ;  no  more  liye  this 
life  that  to  him  had  been  ever  so  fair  and  so  rich  and  so 
worthy  the  living.  His  bloodless  lips  smiled  still  as  he  looked 
on  them. 

'Children,  do  not  grieve  for  me.  Deal^  is  gentle  and 
generous*    See,  it  spares  me  sickness  and  age.' 

His  voice  sank ;  each  word  was  a  pans  as  he  drew  breath 
through  the  lungs,  on  which  the  crashed  breast-bone  pressed 
as  with  the  pressure  of  an  iron  vice.  The  throngs  around  him 
only  answered  with  a  great  sob  that  came  as  firom  one  heart. 
The  tears  rained  down  their  cheeks ;  they  stretched  their  arms 
tp  him  as  though  to  seize  him  from  the  hold  of  death.  The 
women  rent  their  robes  and  wailed  as  the  women  of  Bome  at 
the  tomb, in  the  Campus  Martius;  their  little  children  were 
trodden  under  their  feet  forgotten;  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  house  to  house,  reaching  those  that  fought  in  distant 
streets,  reaching  those  that  crouched  in  vaults  and  catacombs, 
tins  one  cry  rang — ^that  they  had  slain  him. 
.  The  fuU  sun  was  upon  his  face ;  he  looked  upward  at  its 
noonday  glory : — and  the  smile  that  had  come  ever  on  his  lips 
when  he  had  beheld  the  gladness  of  its  rising,  over  plain  and 
lake  and  forest,  came  th^  still  in  this  his  deathphour. 

'  It  is  well,'  he  murmured.  '  Why  will  you  grieve  P  It  is 
well.  I  die  at  noon ;— ere  the  darkness  of  night  sets  in ;  ere 
the  night  of  age  overtakes  me.  My  people — ^if  you  will  that  I 
die  content,  let  my  life  purchase  yours ;  leave  bloodshed,  and 
go  in  peace.  Shall  it  be  that  you  will  refuse  me  this,  tiie  last 
thi^  that  I  shall  ask  of  you  ? ' 

w  ith  the  strength  that  so  long  had  be^i  in  him,  he  lifted 
himself  on  his  arm,  and  conquered  the  physical  pangs  that 
devoured  him.  His  voice  was  low  and  stined;  yet  never  in  all 
the  hours  of  its  eloquence  had  it  reached  so  far  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  had  it  stirred  their  innermost  souls  so  deeply,  as 
the  wind  stirs  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

'  Answer  me ! '  he  cried  to  tiiem,  strong  in  that  moment 
through  the  love  he  bore  them,  and  victorious  over  the  power 
of  death.  '  Answer  mo !  Will  you  gnmt  me  this  because  you 
have  killed  me  ?  Will  you  go  in  peace,  and  save  your  bodies 
from  fruitless  slaughter  ?    Answer  me,  if  ever  you  loved  me  I ' 

They  were  silent,  pierced  to  the  quick;  then,  still  as  witiii 
one  mouth,  they  lifted  up  their  voices. 

*  We  say  as  he  said,— do  with  us  as  you  will  I ' 

A  glory  that  was  greater  than  the  glory  from  the  sun  shone 
in  his  eyes  as  he  heard. 
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*It  is  well/  he  said  softly,  once  more.  'Forget  not  your 
word  when  I  be  dead.' 

And  they  cast  down  their  weapons,  and  broke  them  asunder, 
and  wept  sorely — as  children  weep,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
because  their  hearth  is  cold,  their  bodies  are  famished^  their 
hearts  are  desolate,  their  lives  are  fatherless  and  friendless. 

His  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the  crowd,  seeking  hither 
and  thitner,  seeking  for  a  face  that  was  not  amid  them.  Then, 
suddenly  they  rested  on  a  fiur-ofp  gloomy  place,  where,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  arch,  one  watcher  stood  aloof  and  gazed  upon  the 
conflict.    He  stretched  his  hand  out  and  pointed  thither. 

*  Bring  him ! '  he  muttered  to  them.  '  Bring  him, — ^yonder, 
— do  you  see  ?  * 

The  throng  surged  closer  together,  then  rolled  asunder,  and 
parted,  and  left  a  passage  free. 

He  whom  he  had  summoned  came  and  stood,  with  the  light 
on  his  fair,  cold,  weary  face,  against  the  black  piles  of  the 
timber  of  the  barricade,  affainst  this  death-bed  of  wood  and 
iron  whereon  the  man  who  nad  died  for  the  people  rested  con- 
tent,— ^as  on  a  prince's  nuptial-bed. 

Tricotrin,  leaning  still  upon  one  hand,  stretched  out  the 
other  to  him. 

*  Brother, — ^you  may  know  now* 

Death,  ere  it  laid  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  on  his  lips,  let 
them  breathe  once  more  the  name  that  by  Life  had  been  for- 
bidden them. 

And  the  people  drew  back,  and  left  them  alone,  and  gathered 
together,  hushed  and  frightened,  as  dogs  that  gaze,  helpless,  f^t 
human  passions  and  human  woe,  and  vaguely  thriU  with  the 
despair  and  the  divinity  of  both. 


The  words  that  passed  their  lips  none  heard.  That  recogni- 
tion in  the  shadow  of  death  none  watched.  The  people  stood 
aloof,  wondering,  and  still  afraid. 

All  that  they  saw  was  the  proud  head  of  the  great  noble 
bent  down  lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  in  reverence  and  awe ; 
all  that  they  heard  was  one  futile  reproach  that  broke  from 
him  and  pierced  the  stillness. 

*  O  Qod !    Why  have  you  been  lost  to  me  so  long  ?' 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  too  faint  to  reach  their 
•training  ears : 

*  Why  P  why  ?  Because  I  loved  my  freedom ;  because  I  knew 
that  not  one  hour  would  you  have  kept  your  state  and  staidon  if 
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you  once  had  known.  It  was  a  child's  quixotic  folly — ^yes  ;  but  it 
never  broight  me  one  regret.  Let  no  regret  oe  with  yon. 
That  old  Dante — ^you  had  forgot  it.  Yet  you  might  nave 
remembered ;— it  was  the  priest's  gift  to  me  for  my  quick 
learning  of  the  Latin  that  he  loved.  Ah !  you  recall  the  day 
now  ?  You  believe  ? — ^yes ;  you  beKeve.  If  you  doubted,  thejce 
are  papers  in  the  attic  yonder,  that  would  vouch  to  yoi^.  Is  my 
life  stratfge  in  your  sight  now  ?    Do  you  see  mystery  in  it,  or 

His  brother's  hands  closed  upon  .bis.  ^ 

*  I  dared  to  judge  you !  I  dared^  to  condemn  you  m  my 
pride  and  my  bundnesB.     0,  Christy  if  only  I  had  known  Y 

He  smiled ;  the  old  soft  ironic  humour  laughed  still  in  his 
eyes,  even  through  the  mists  that  dimmed  them. 

*  Ah !  You  thought  nie  astray  in  mj  ways  and  my  creeds ; 
you  thought  me  a  wanderer,  and  a,  profitless J,djer.  ,  jfgn  were 
right, — ^firom  your  view.  Dignities  have  bentted  you  well ;  I 
would  not  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  tbp  ermine ;  I 
could  not  have  lived  unless  free.  My  mother  was  sea-born,  you 
know,  arid  perished, — stifled  under  your  pomp.' 

His  listener's  frame  shook  like  a  woman's.  All  the  chillness 
of  long  habit  and  of  social  eminence  was  shattered  ux^  him  as 
a  elacier  shatters  in  its  fall.  The  bitterness  of  this  hpui;  was 
infinite ;  and,  by  its  very  force,  burned  out  that  canker  of  a  too 
hard  scorn,  of  a  pride  too  pitiless  and  too  incredulous,  which  so 
long  had  marred  the  nobility  of  his  temper. 

His  justice,  that  he  had  deemed  so  pure,  had  proved  but 
warped  opinion.  His  vision,  that  he  haa  deemed  so  ^lear,  ha4 
been  but  purblind  prejudice.  He  scorned  hiipself^  and  was 
crushed  under  that  an^ish  of  self-reproach  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed his  own  fallibihty  and  condemned  his  own  injustice. 
And  ther«  was  no  atonement  possible  for  him ;  he  learned  aU 
that  he  had  lost,  ail  that  he  had  misread,  all  that  he  ha^  i|ussed, 
only  ill  the  moment  when  to  learn  them  was  too  late,  only  ^^^ 
they  passed  away  from  him  for  ever  ... 

*And  all  these  years  I  have  but  thieved  from  you  I^  he  mut- 
tered. *  All  i  gave  you  when  we  met  were  suspicion  jwid  deri- 
sion !     One  look — one  accent—should  have  sufficed  to  me.*: 

'  Nay,  reproach  not  yourself  thus.  What  remprse  can  there 
lie  at  your  aoor  P  Yet,  if  you  think  that  you  owe  to  11^9  fought, 
pay  it  in  one  fashion.'  x      '• 

'  Demand  of  me  what  you  will !  Is  not  all  that  1  pos^^^s 
your  own  ?' 

*  No !  you  possess  your  will  and  you*  pride— those  are  not 
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warn  to  bend.  If  yoa  will  indeed  gire  me  what  I  desire,  yield 
9>e  these — ' 

, '  Tjeld  them  ?  You  have  killed  them  I  Before  your  life,  how 
can  i  see  anj  other  thing  uts  a  usurper's  fraud  and  fiilaehood 
io  my  own  ?  , 

,  'Hoeh!  Tou  wore  in  ignorance.  If  yon  had  known,  yoo 
would  have  beggared  yoaraelf  in  an  hour,  aooner  than  have  cob 
tinned  to  enjoy.  Give  me  these — your  pasfdone — nevertbeleM. 
Give  me  them,  and  take  her  back  to  your  pardon,  to  your  lore, 
to  your  life.    Tou  will  not?' 

'Willnot?    Idarenot!'  ,    ,., 

,  '  Becanae  she  is  the  child  of  Ooriolis  P' , 
.  '  Because  she  is  faithleBs,  and  without  truth.' 

'She  will  be  true  to  you,  and  to  you  faitlifnl,  I  lave  for- 
giren ;  sh&lt  not  yon  forgive  ?' 

His  brother  was  silent ;  his  face  was  hidden  on  his  hands. 
. '  I  have  forgKen,'  he  who  pleaded  for  her  urged  again,  '  and 
what  is  vour  wrong  to  mine  ?' 

'As  BUe  wronged  you,  so  will  she  wrong  me.' 

'  Not  so :  you  have  her  love.    I  never  had  it.' 

'  That  you  had  not  is  her  guilt. ' 

'  No.  She  loTCB  me  as  a  gay  ch; 
•he  gives  the  love  no  woman  givf 
Bwear  to  you  that  she  has  puritr 
through  yon  may  be  lifted  to  all  hi 
the  shame  of  her  birth,  no  other  shi 
jou  will  find  her  dead  hueband's 
cence— men  dying  do  not  He.  8bt 
brutal  humiliation  ;  shall  you  alsc 
prostrate  P  Great  CtoA  I  how  shall 
me  your  pride  is  broken,  and  you  rt 
Tears  through  I  have  guarded  her  I 
will  you  make  my  life  a  failure  i 
condemn  and  put  away  from  you  tt 
For  my  sake — not  for  hers— give  h 

fiven, — I !— I  tell  you  that  yon  si 
ave  yielded.  I  tell  yon  that  you 
I  already  have  declared  her  Binleas  <: 

He  lifted  himself  upon  his  arm  ;  his  voice  rose  strong  and 
iwnorous ;  his  eyes  fluBbed  with  the  passioUB  of  other  days.  He 
Bpoke  no  more  as  a  suppliant ;  he  spoke  ae  a  sovereign  speaks, 
againat  whom  there  is  no  ^peal. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then,  at  last,  his  brother  raised  Ids  head  and  looked  at  bin 
with  one  long,  weary,  revereot  gase.  ' 
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*  For  your  sake  be  it/  he  muttered,  while  his  proud  Upl 
trembled.     *  I  believed — ^I  will  strive  also  to  forgive.' 

Tricotrin  smiled;  the  smile  of  one  victorious,  but  whose 
victory  is  wrested  from  the  grave. 

*  You  have  paid  me  all  ^ our  debt.  Be  merciful  to  her ; 
keep  her  in  gladness  and  in  honour.  This  legacy  I  leave 
you— Viva's  me.' 

Hid  head  fell  back,  his  lungs  bled  inwardly,  exhaustion 
overcame  him ;  and  through  the  throngs  a  loud  wail  went,  and 
echoed  once  again  through  all  the  passage-ways  and  over  the 
close-standing  roofs,  till  its  reverberation  snook  all  silent 
inmost  places  into  sound,  and  startled  sleeping  infimts  in  their 
cradles,  and  awakened  old  and  helpless  men  from  their  shiver- 
ing lethargy  by  their  dull  hearths. 

There  were  movement  and  agitation  in  the  crowd  below ; 
through  them  there  forced  her  way,  in  blind,  fierce  passage, 
the  lofby  slender  form  of  a  woman,  who  flew  with  swifb  sure 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  barricade,  and  came  and  threw  herself 
beside  him  where  he  lay.  She  saw  no  other  face  than  his  in 
that  burning  glow  of  sunlight ;  she  heard  no  other  sound  in 
all  that  tempest  of  emotion,  save  the  cry  that  he  was  dead. 

*  I  am  too  late !  too  late  a^ain — ^my  God !'  she  cried  in  her 
delirium.  *  O,  people  of  Paris  I  have  vou  no  shot,  no  steel  for 
me?  What  was  I  once  among  your — astray  and  homeless 
thing,  fed  on  his  alms,  saved  by  his  mercy,  reared  in  honour 
and  in  innocence  through  him  alone.  And  I  forsook  him,  I 
denied  him,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  debt,  I  was  apostate  to  his 
love.  Kill  me  with  him  if  you  have  pity  in  you.  I  am  ^nler 
than  the  vilest  in  your  streets ! ' 

In  her  madness,  the  truth  seemed  to  her  all  the  atonement 
that  was  left ;  in  her  remorse,  the  vengeance  that  she  forced 
upon  herself  was  wider,  deeper,  more  cruel,  than  any  veng;eaDC(B 
that  men  take  on  guilt.  There  was  a  terrible  justice  m  her 
esipiatioh : — to  the  people  whom  she  had  scorned  with  all  the 

Sy  scorn  of  her  proud  life,  from  the  childish  days  when  she 
d  trodden  on  her  vine-crown,  her  confession  and  her  humilia- 
tion were  now  rendered. 

To  the  multitude  the  words  bore  no  meaning;  and  her 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  moan  of  their  own  liomentotion,  that 
was  loud  as  the  moan  of  the  sea.  But  he  heard,  and  his  eye- 
Udii  unclosed,  and  his  gaze  dwelt  on  her  in  that  speechless  and 
immeasurable  love  of  which  never  in  one  hour  of  her  Ufe  had 
•he  once  been  worthy — until  now. 

*  Yivii  minf^'  he  murmured  in  the  old,  sweet,  familiar  phrase 
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•f  otiier  days,  *tbou  dost  wrong  to  thyself.  Thy  Bins  have 
been  but  a  woman's  foibles.  I  forgave  tnem  long  ago.  Truth 
is  with  thee  now,  let  it  abide  with  thee  for  ever.  "Where 
truth  is  not,  how  shall  there  be  peace  P  In  his  love  thou  vdlt 
have  no  need  of  mine.  Have  no  memory  of  my  life  save  such 
Mr  may  be  glad  to  thee.  I  made  thy  happiness— once.  Be- 
memller  only  that.  I  die  content.  I  have  saved  all  these 
from  slaughter, — these  children, — they  may  yet  be  great  men, 
and  free.  Life  has  been  sweet, — ^ah,  Gbd  I — but  death  is  wel- 
come. Stoop  down  and  kiss  me  once — once — ^it  will  leave  no 
shame  on  thy  lips  for  him.' 

For  awhile  he  rested,  motionless,  breathless,  with  his  eyes 
blind  to  the  light,  and  his  ear  hearing  no  more  the  wail  of  the 
anguish  beneath  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  himself  erect,  and  looked  upon  the 
great  still  crowd  below,  and  upward  at  the  summer  skies. 

Earth  had  been  ever  so  fair  to  him,  and  men  so  well*beloyed ; 
and  never  again  would  his  sight  behold  the  greenness  of  the 
summer  world,  or  the  faces  of  his  brethren. 

*  Let  my  death  be  the  ransom  of  your  lives,'  he  cried  to 
them,  while  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  re- 
turned, and  rang  over  the  stricken  multitude.  *  Keep  my 
memory  in  your  hearts  a  little  while.  If  it  come  ever  between 
you  and  any  guilt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  my  life  in  yain.  You 
suffer  for  me  now  ? — ah !  how  soon  will  you  forget  P  Stand 
back,  and  let  me  see  the  sun  once  more — once  more :  it  is  the 
smile  of  Ood.' 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  last,  he  died. 

Over  the  whole  dty  a  great  silence  fell ;  and  with  that  hour 
the  slaughter  ceased.  Even  as  he  had  loved  them  in  his  life, 
•o  in  his  death  he  saved  them. 

And  the  people  mourned,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
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Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatoralaedt  An  Abridgment  of  burton's  Anatomy.    Post  8vo,  hatf-cL,  gj.  6rf. 

Caine  (Haft),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. ;  post 

8to,  iUuttrated  Doards,  *s.  each  ;  cfoth  limp,  ax.  6d.  each. 

TiM  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |       A  Bon  of  Ha|ar.  I       The  Deemater. 

Abo  Library  Editions  of  The  Deemater  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  set  in  uew  type. 
oewa  8vo^  aad  booad  unifann  wtth  The  Chrlatlan.  ts.  each;  and  Chkap  Popular  Editions  of 
The  Deemater,  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  and  A  Son  of  Hagar,  medium  Svo,  portrait-cover, 
M.  each.— Also  the  FiNa>PAPBR  Edition  of  The  Deemater,  post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ss.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  y.  net. .  

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovet^.— The  Cruise  of  the  '  Black 

Prince' Privateer.    Post  8vo.  picture  boards,  ax. _^________ 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Past.  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-Weit.    By  E.  B.  OSBORW.  B.  A.    With  a  Map.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3X.  6rf. ^ 

Captain   Colgnet,   Soldier   of   the   Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  Lorbdan  Larchey.    Translated  by  Mrt.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3X.  6rf.  

Carlyle  (Thomas) .--On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl..  \s,  6d, 

Correapondenee  of  Thamaa  Carlyle  and  R.  W*  Bmaraon*  1984>187a.    Edited  by 

C.  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  24X. 

Ill  '  11.11,  .ii  ii.ii.  .  . 

Camith  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  Sa-q,  cloth,  ax.  

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  la  Yelloiv.    Crown  Svo^  doth,  y.  6d. ;  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zx.  6d, 

In  the  Quarter.   Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  ax.  6rf. 


Chapman's  (Qeorg^),  Worlcs.    Vol  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol  II..  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne.— VoL 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Inad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6cl.  each. 


Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  3x.  6d. ^ 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawbis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  sx.  6d. 
Chanoar  for  Sohoola.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawbis. 
a  New  Edition,  revised.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gx.  6d. 


Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ing.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.   Crown  Svo,  doth,  sr. 

The  Minor  Taotlea  of  Chess :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra* 
tegic  Principle.    By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.    Lontr  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ax.  6d. 

The  Haattnga  Chess  Tournament.    Containingr  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 

glayed  Aup.-Sept..  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY.  LaSKER,  TarRASCH.  Steinitz, 
CHiFPERS,  Tbichmann,  Bardeleben,  Blackburne.  gunsberg.  Tikslby,  Mason,  and 
ALBIN ;  Biofifraphical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  apd  3a  PortrgJts.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jx.  ...  ,i 


CHATTO  a  WINDIIS,  Pub»»h«r«,   iii  St.  Marlla*  L«it«,   Lnnditn,   W.C.    | 

Clare  (Austin),  Stories  bv. 

'or  Iha  Lava  at  ■  Lui.    Pnsl  Sto,  UlialTiiEil  boariU.  u. ;  clmh.  u.  &!'. 

By  tB»  Rl—  ot  th«  RlvTi  T»]mnJ  SlieKliB  [n  Soulfl  TiTudjli.    Crojm  am.  doth,  ji.aj. 

Cllv'e  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.  R.A.S.).— JWytha  and  Dreams.    Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Coatea  (Anne).— Rie'a  Diary.    Crown  Svo.cloih.y.&i. 

Cobban  (J,  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Fcap.  Svo, 

Collins  (C.  AlUton).— The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8go.  boards,  aj. 
Collins  (John  Cburtan,  M.A.),  Books  by. 


Collins  {Mortimer  Md  Prances),  Novels  by. 

— ■'  I         Bl'ukuultb  mnd  ■aboln 

i        Tfca  T1U»««  Caiudj. 


Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  '  Broad  GriDi,' '  My  Kighl* 


Colquhoun   (M.  J.).— Every   Inch  a  Soldier.     Crovm  Svo,  cloth. 


Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchisom.  Cr,  Bvo.d,,  31.  6d, 
Compton  (Herbert). —The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Masslngham;  a 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Cathehinh  Rvam.  .Or.  8vo,  ti. ;  d.,  it.  6d. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.}.— Qeoffory  Hamilton.  Cr,  Bto,  cloth.  55. 6J. 
Cornish  (J,  F.).  — Sour  Grapes  :  A  Novel.  Cr.  Svo,  cloih.  gilt  top.  6s, 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 


Cotes' (V.  Cecil).— two  dirlson  a  Bar^.    With  44  IllusiratiOTS by 


6   CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PaMigheril,  m  St  Martin 'f  Ume.  Londoo.  W.C 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  Svo, 

doth,  u.  6d. 

Crellln  (H.  N.).  Books  by. 


Wtommnemm  of  th«  Old  ■•ni^lo.    With  a8  UlustraUous  by  S.  L.  Wood.  Crown  8to.  doth.  3s.  64. 

Tal«B  of  thm  Caliph.    CrownSvo.  doth.  as. 

ThO  Magmraw— «  A  Dfama.    Crown  8vo,  ix. ^ 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Froattoptece  by  DAW.  BEAKD.  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  Ulosttated  boards,  v. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold  Frederic,  •Q.,'  and  w.  Clark  Russell.     With  a 
lUustrations  by  FRANK  BRAWGWYW.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  id. 

Croker   (Mrs.  B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 

?_po9t  8ro.  illustrated  boards^  ax.  (Mch;  cloth  Ifa 
AlSSSof 


Dlaaa  BarrlBgioA. 
MdifosUM. 


each :  post  8ro.  ittustrated  boards,  ax.  each ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6ti.  eadi. 

-  -     »ti 

y 

A  Third  Povson. 


Pvottjr  'Hum  MovlUo.  lia|MPf»i 

Fropor  Pride. 


A  Pamily  Llkonoss. 
A  Third  P« 
llr.Jarvla. 


Villatfo  Tales  A  Jaaila 
TrModios. 

or  Sintfto  T 


ThoReal  Lady  Hilda. 


Crown  8to,  dodi  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 


Bomo  Ono  BIm.  i    MiM  Balmaia«*s  Past.  I       Bapoiid  tho  PaM. 

In  (ho  Kingdoa  of  Korry.   |    Jasoa,  *o.  I       Infittsatton. 

VovuMO.   v^ith  6  lUustrations  by  Sidney  Paget. 


rith  6  Illustrations  by  Sidney  Paget, 

*  To  I«ott*  Ao.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ax. j  dotn  limp.  as.  6d>. 

Tho  Ci^O-paW.    With  la  Illustrations  by  FRED.  Pegram.    Crown  »»Oy  doth,  gih  Ipp.  6x. 

Crulkshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Sbkies  :   The 

First,  from  1835  to  1841 :  the  Second,  from  1844  to  185^  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  hood.  Maymbw.  albert  Smith,  a'Beckbtt,  Robert  Brouch.  d:c.  with 
numerous  Sisd  EncravinSB  and  Woodcuts  by  GborGB  CRUIKSHANK.  HnfE.  Landells,  &c 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  fs.  6dL  each. 
Tho  Ufo  of  Oooi^O  Craikshank.  By  Blancharo  Jbrrold.  With  84  lUustrations  and  « 
BIMiography.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Cummlne  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6s,  each. 

In  tho  Hohrldos.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  33  lUustrations. 

In  tho  Himalayas  and  on  tho  Indian  Plains.   With  4a  lUustrations. 

Two  Happy  Toars  in  Ooylon.   with  aS  lUustrations. 

Via  Oomwall  to  Mjypt.    with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  lustructlons 

for  Trsdng  Pedigrees  and  Dedphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  400  Woodcuts 
and  a  Coloured  nates.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Daudet  (Alplionse).— The  Evansrelist;  or,  i>ort  Salvation.  Crown 

Svo.  doth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  pot  Svo,  iUustrated  boards,  ax. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profesrioo  tor  their  Seas  when  gtertfag  in  life.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ix.  6rf. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  8TAWL«Y  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra.  3X.  6rf. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is,  6d,  ea. 

Ono  Vhonoaad  Hodloal  Maxims  and  BortfioU  RI1  ^ 
Mavoory  BlatSJ  A  Mother's  Guide  In  Health  and  Disease. 


Ono  Thonoaad  Hodloal  Maxims  and  Bnrtfioal  Hints. 
Mavoory  Blatst  A  Mother's  Guide  In  Health  and  Disease. 
roods  for  tho  Fat  i  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Lifo.    Crown  Svo,  ax. ;  doth  limp,  ax.6rf.  

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

wkh  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  1.  Grosart.  D.D.   Two  Vols.,  crown  tvo,  dotii.  y.  6cl.  each. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  bv  G.  S.  Trbbutibh. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SaintE'Beuve.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  l^  JBSSZS  P.  FROTH 
INGHAM.    Fcap.  Svo.  half-bonnd,  ax.  6tt. ____^_______ 

be  Maistre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell.    Post  8vo.  cloth  Hmp.  ax.  6a. 

Derby  (The) :  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  The  oaks.    By  LOUIS  H  ENRY  CURZOM.    Crown  Svo.  doth  Hmp.  ax.  6d. 


Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Olobe.    With  220  Illnstra- 

tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7x.  6d. 

De  Windt  (Harry),   Books  by. 

Through  tho  Oold-nolds  of  Alaska  to  Boring  Btralts.   With  Map  and  ^3  full-page  lUus- 
trations.   Cheaper  Issue.    Demy  Svo,  doth,  6x, 
Tmo  Talos  of  Travol  and  Adyontoro.   Crown  Svo.  doth,3x.  6d. 

Dickens   (Charles),  About  England  with.    By  Alfred  Rimmsr. 

With  S7initstfatloos  by  C  A.  Vanderhoop  and  the  AUTHOR.    Square  Svo,  doth,  y.  6d. 


CHATTO  St  WINDUS,  PttMtohtM,  in  St.  AUgOn^f  Jj^e,  Ui»ddt,.  y^^    7 
Dictionaries.  * 

Tli«  RmtLdmv'm  Handbook  of  Wmmoum  Umbos  In  Flotipn,  JlUuoions,  Roforoneos. 
Pyovorbs,  Plots,  Btorlos.  and  Pooma.    Together  with  an  English  and  AMhrican 

UlBLIOCRAPHY.  and  a  LIST  OF  THB  AUTHORS  AND  DATES  OF  DAAHAS  MMtk  OPEAAS,     By 

Kev.  E.  C.  BRBWEK.  LL.D   A  New  Edition,  Rerised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cJptb,  js.  6d. 
A  DloUonarjr  of  MlvaolOS  t  Iroiutire,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rer.  E.  C,  $RBWBK. 

LL.D.    Crotra  tvo.  cloth,  y.6tt.  .  .  )       I 

FamlUav  Short  Sayings  of  Gvoat  Man.   With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Not«*.|))r  Samuel 

A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 
Tha  Slantf  DiotUmanr :  Etymological.  Htstoricid,  and  Anecaotat    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6x.  6d. 
Words*  Faots*  and  Phraaas  t  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tlte-Way  MaHtt^  ay 
ELIEZBR  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3*.  6ti. 

Diike  (Rt.  Hon.  5ir  Cliaries,  Bart.,  M.P.)*~The  ttltlUh  Bthplte. 

Crown  8yo,  bucicnan,  3x._6rf. . .  ^ ^  ^ 

Dobson  (Austin),  Worlcs  by. 

Thomas  Bawlok  and  bis  Pupils.    With  95  Illustrations.    Sqiiar*  8vo,  cbth.  ^r.  iSi^ 
Four  Franoh woman*    With  l-our  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6r. 
Bl^taanth  Cantory  Vignattas.    In  Three  Ssribs.     Crown  Svo,  buckram.  6s,  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  othar  Papars.    With  a  1  Hu»ts.    <r.  bvo.  buckram,  to. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Pok 

8vo,  cloth  lunp,  as.  6a.  . . 


Donovan  (Dlci(),  Detective  Stories  by 

Post  8to.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ;  clot 


Tha  ■an-Bimtar.    |  Wantadt     _ 
QangSit  at  Laat.       1  Traokad  to  Doom. 
Traekad  and  Takan. 
Wbo  Polsonad  Hatty  Danean  T 
Bospiolon  Aroasad. 


oth  limp,  2S.  6it.  each. 
A  Dataotiva's  Triumphs, 
In  tha  Grip  of  tha  lAmT 

Erom  Information  llaoslv«a* 
ink  by  Link. 
Riddlas  Raad. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d,  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a/,  each ;  cloth,  a#.  ti.  each. 
Tha  Han  from  Hanohastar*    With  03  Illustrations. 
Tha  Hystary  of  Jamaioa  Tarraoa.       I    Tha  Chronlalaa  of  HIidMtol  Daaovtteh. 

Crown  8vo,  cluth,  3;.  6d.  each. 
Tha  Rooords  of  Ylnoant  Trill,  of  tha  Dataotlva  Sarvlca.— Abo  picttirsdoih,  iat  back.  ay. 
Tha  Advaataraa  of  Tylar  Tatlook,  Privata  Dataotlva. 
D«Mon  Brodio ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask.  |       Talaa  of  Tarror. 

Dark  DaadS.    Crown  8vo.  picturVcloth,  flat  back,  as.  

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo.  cl^  35. 6jl. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).-— The  Firm  of  OirdJestone.  Cr.  8vo,cI.,  y.jslT 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo,  el.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  3s.  6rf.  per  Vbl. 

Ban  Jonson's  Works,    with  Notes.  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complet«f ;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE :  Vol.  III.,  TranslaUonsoT  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Harlowa'S  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Hassingar*s  Plays.    From  Gifford'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Everard  Cotbs),  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  eytra,  js,  6tL  each. 
A  Sooial  Dapartnra.   with  m  illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSRND. 
An  Amarioan  Girl  in  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TownSBNEK    ^ 
Tha  Bimpla  Advantnras  of  a  Hamsahib.   With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TownSbnd. 

Crown  8to,  clotii  extra,  3r.  6d.  each. 
A  Damghtar  of  To«Day.      _  |       Yarnon'a  Aant.  wuh4ymustraticp»t)yHAfaHumsT. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and  India:    A  Record  of  Progreaa 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  af. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Aimotstibhi^ 

by  Rer.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8to.  cloth  boards,  %s.  6rf.  per  Voluma. 
Flatohor*s  iGUaa)  Complata  Poams.  One  Vol. 
Davios*  (Sir  John)  Complata  Poatieal  Works.   Two  Vols. 
Hwriok's  (Robart)  Complata  Collaotad  Poams.    Three  Vols. 
Sldnoy*s  (Sir  Phmp>  Complata  Poatioai  Works.  Three  Vols. • 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.  51.  _  -  ■ 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  Point  of  Honoor.    Poet  8to,  Qlustmted  boards.  «f. 

A  Plastar  Saint.    Crown  8vo.  ck>th,  3^.  6d. 

Arohia  Lovall.    Crown  8vo,  cioth,  y.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  9». 

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Pacts,  and  Phrases:   A  Dictionary 

of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Out-oMhe-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  ero,  cleth.  ^  <rf. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.VM. A.).  — Sussex  Folic  and  Sussex  Ways. 

Wtehjatroduction  by  Rer.  Dr.  H.  WaCB.  and  Four  IllusttatJons.    Ctown  8vo,  cleth  eatia,  y. 

Eggleston  (Edward). ->Roxy :  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  ai. 


8  ^HATTO  ^  WINPUS,  Piibllthef,  m  St.  Martin' <  Lmnt,  Loiictoa,  W.C. 
Bnj^lishman   (An)   In  Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

iS^  of  Lonb  Phmppe  and  the  Empire.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d. 

Ens:lUhman'8  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing «  House.    By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON,    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  S34  lUusts.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  ^. 

Ewald  ^ (Alex.    Charles,    P.S.A.).— The    Life    and    Times    of 

PHB«e  Gbarll*  fltiuupt.  Count  of  Albany  (Thb  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Pottrait. 
Crown  8T0t  cloth  e«tra,  7s.  6tL  

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.   By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

•  A«M.    rath  Edhion,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  Sve,  cloth  extra,  7 j.  6rf. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Worlcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

Th«  Ch^mlol  HUltOVF  of  a  Candla  l  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILUAM  CROOraa,  P.CS.    yf^lt  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  ili«  Yarlovs  Wmtn^m  af  Matar«,  and  th«lr  Relations  (o  aaoh  oth«r.    Edited  by 
WILLIAM  CROOKBS,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations.       

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by.  ' 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  xs.  6d.  each  ;  port  Svo.  illustratea  boards,  sx.  each. 

Tha  Maw  Mistrasa.   I  Wttnaaa  to  tha  B«ad.  |  Tha  THwe  lilly.  I  Tho  Whlta  Vlrgla. 


a  Waaiaa  Wwth  Winning. 
Oavaod  ky  a  Fevtona. 
Tha  Oaao  of  Alloa  Gngr. 
Commodoro  Jonk. 
Blaek  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  3^ .  6<l.  each. 
Doabia  Cnnnlni. 

SFIuttopod  Dovooota. 
lB«  off  tho  CaoUo. 
Tho    Maotar  of  tha  Caro- 
monlos. 


Tho  Story  of  Antony  Oraoo 
Tho  Man  with  a  Shadonr. 
On«  Maid's  Hisohiof. 
This  Han's  Wifo. 
In  Joopardy. 


Crown  8vo,  doth,  gilt  top,  6x.  each. 
Tha  Bag  af  DtamoBdo.  and  Throo  Bits  of  Pasto. 
Bnnnlnd  Amok  t  a  Story  of  Adventuro. 
Tho  Oaskararorai  1  beiaig  Episodes  of  a  Woman's  Life. 
A  Crimson  Crimo.    Crown  8vo,  clotfi,  gilt  top,  bs. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ax. 

Fiction,   A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews   of 

OTf  Nine  Hundred  Novels,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WiNDUS  upon  application. 

rtn-Bec.— The  Cupboard  Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Liviilg 

and  Dintog.    Post  8vo,  clo&  Hnap.  a*.  6d.       

Plrework-Maldai:,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnists 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  967  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ^^ 


First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  Tames  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. Grant  Allen,  hall  Cainb.  George  R.  Sims,  kupyard  Kipling,  a.  Conan  Doyle, 
M.  E.  BRADDON,  F.  W.  Robinson.  H.  Ridkr  Haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyne.  I.  Zangwill, 
MORLBY  Roberts.  D.  Christie  Murray.  Mary  corelli.  J.  K.  Iero.me.  John  stran<;e 
Winter,  Bret  Harte,  •  Q.,'  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo.  art  linen,  y.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Llttla  BAayai  Passages  from  the  letters  of  CHARLES  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2x.  6d. 
Fatal  Zaro.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  y.  (xt. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


B^la  Donna.  I    nM  I*a^  of  Brantomo.       |     Tho  Sooond  Mrs.  Tlllotoon. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each, 
t  I«ad]r  of  Brantomo*       I     Th 
Polly.  I    Mavav  Fovtfottan. I     Sov«nty-flv«  Bpooko  Stroot* 

gig  Hanyy  Irving:  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6d. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Ponalav  Astronomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    TransUited  bv  J.  Ellard  GORE, 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  388  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6a. 
Urania  t  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustratioos.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ej. 

Fletcher's   (Qiles,  B.D.)   Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Ror.  A.  B.  GROEART.  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6rf. 


Forbes  (Archibald).— The  Life  of   Napoleon  111.      With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-pa; c  IllustratloBS.    Cheaper  Issue.    Demy  8vo.  doth.  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). —Dumb.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  65. 
Franclllon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  sr.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
Ono  by  Ona.                        I    A  Raal  Quoan.             t    A  Dotf  and  hlo  Shadow. 
Kopos  of  Sand.    Illustrated.      

'  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  9S.  each. 

Qaoan  Cophotaa.    |    Olympla.       I    Romancoo  of  tho  Iiaw.    |    KingorKnava? 

Jatfi  I>oyla*a  Daatfhtac.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  M. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  in  St.  MarUn's  LAne,  London,  W.C.    9 


Frederic   (Harold),   Novels  by.    PostSvo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6^.  each; 

Ulustrdted  boards  u.  eacn 

Sa>th'«  Brothejp's  Wife.  I       Tho  lAwton  Girl. . 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  aas,  6d.  ■ 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  1901-3. 

__Editedby  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Qardenine  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Tear's  Work  In  Garden  and  Oreenhoaoe.   By  Gborgb  Glbnny. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  ToMand  Janb  Ierrolo.    Illustrated. 
"  T( 


The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.   By  Tom  Jbrrold. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Being 

the  Narratitre  of  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Demy  4to,  half-bound.  21J. 

Oaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  "The  Terror."    Trans- 
lated by  tohndb  villh 

picture  doth,  flat  back,  as 


lated  by  TOHN  DB  VILLIBRS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  60. ; 
do  ■    " 


Gentleman's   Magazine,    The.       is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biofirraphy.  and  Art.  and  *  Table  Talk  *  by  SVLVAKUS  UltBAN. 
*»♦  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  is.  6d.  each.    Cases  for  bjttdingi  9s.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.    Published  Annually  in  November.     15. 

That  for  lyn  is  entitled  As  It  was  Written,  by  T.  W.  Sphight. 

German  Popular  Stories.     Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EOGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  lOHN  RUSKIN,  and  aa  Steel  Plates  sft^r 
GBORGR  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8yo.  doth.  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  td.  ea.;  postSvo,  bds.,  2j.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.    With  Frontispiece.  I     I«oving  a  Dream.  |  The  Braas  of  Tarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.    With  Frontispiece.        |     Of  High  Degree. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  Will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9s.  each. 

A  Hard  Knot. 

Jtneen  of  the  Meadow, 
n  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 


By  Head  and  Stream. 

Faney  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound* 

Heart's  Delight. 

Blood-Money. 


dibney  (Somervi lie).— Sentenced  t    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6<f.  ' 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  2J.  6rf.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains :  The  Wicked  World— PygmaBon  and  Galatea— Charity-  The  Princess^ 

Tile  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Srcond  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Eng%ed— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Daal  Druce->TMii  CoU) 

— H.M.S.  *  Pinafqre' — The  Sorcerer^The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  Third  Series:  Comedy  and  Tragedv— Foggerty's  Fairy— Ro$encrantz  and  CuQdenstem- 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard—The  GosdoUer«-«> 

The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Bight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W. S.  Gilbert.    In  Two  Series.    DeovSvo,  doth, 

us.  6d.  each.    The  FIRST  containing:  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  'Pinafore  '—The  Pirates  niPenzance^ 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  conuining:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  Qf  the  Guard— 

His  Excellency— Utopia,  Limited — Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book :  Quoutions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 

from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Mudc  hy  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALBX.  WATSOM. 

Royal  i6mo.  lapanese  leather,  ax.  6d. 

Gilbert   (William).  —  James   Duke,    Costermonger.     Post   8vo> 

illustrated  boards,  aj. ._ 

Gissing  (Algernon),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea. |        The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  X«ost  Heiress  t  A  Tale  of  Love.  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSBBT. 
The  Foesicker  t  A  Romance  of  MashoMand.    With  Two  lUustrmtion*  by  ^UMe  Nisbbt. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6tt. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo  doth,  is.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.    With  Twelve  Illustration^  by  M.  NiSBBT.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  ti. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  Crompton,  R.I.    Large  crOwn  8vo,  doth,  gOt 
edges.  5*. ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  (a. 


Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Gardfen.  Post  8vo,  w. ;  doth,  u,  6tl, 


Id   CHATTO  A  WINPU5,  PublUhers,  m  St.  /VUrtin's  Lane.  Loadon,  W.C. 

Oodwin  (Wniiam). —Lives  of  the  Necromancers.   Post  8vo.  cl..  2s. 
Ciolden   Treasury  of  Thought,  The:   A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  fl>e  Bmt  Author$.    By  THEODORE  '^RiYLOIL    Cwwra  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Ooodman  (E^^J^.—The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d, 
Orace  (Alfred  A.).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Greeks  Mid    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antiqae 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KOHRR.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEPFBR.    With  545  IUu<tra. 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo.  ckxh  extra,  jx.  6d.  

Qrey  (Sir  George),— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul:  Being  the 

PerMnal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  Grey,  KX:.B.  By  JAMES  MILNB.  With  Portrait.  SECOND 
_    EniTiON.    Crown  >ro,  buclcram,  6t, 

Qriffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion :  A  Novel    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

e«tra,  y.  6^. 

Qunter  (A.  Clavering,   Author  of  'Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York'). — 

A  Floylda  UnQhantment*   Crown  8vq.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Hair,  The:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dt.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  ts.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each« 

ll««  llymbola.            I       Ittttfrnids  of  th«  Morrov.       I       Tli«  8«vp«iift  Play. 
M>14an  Hcrtaay.   Small  4to.  cloth  extra.  8r. ^ 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

CLIFFORD  Halifax,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  V.  6d. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACUSB,  GILBERT,  Harvrv.  and  GeorgB  CRUIKSUANK. 
Small  demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

■  ■  ■       ■  I  i»    in  ^     I  — Mi-ii  I  ■   -  ■     ■-  II     ■  »i»        ■    I— ^^p— ^      111  ■  II     I,   ■   I         I  ■ ■■     ^■,    ■^   .1       I     ■■  i     .i        —  ■    i»  iMi  ■        i       !■ 

Hall  (Owen).  Novels  by. 

Th«  TnMk  off  a  Storai.    cr  iwn  8vo,  doth,  sr.  6d, ;  picture  doth,  flat  back.  u. 
Joisanu    Crown  9to.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Bgylia.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tap,  6f. 

Halliday  (Andrew).— Every-day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo) •— Stories  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  td.  each. 

Tho  Qlamony  of  tho  Impoaallilo. I       Thgoagh  a  Keyholo. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.    Post  8vo.  half-doth.  9s.  6d. • 

Hanky-Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic.  Sleight  of 

Han<C  Ac    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  as.  6d. 

Hardy  (Rev.  B.  J.,  Author  of  *  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  *). — 

LoYO,  Coartahtp.  and  Maygia<«.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Hardy  (laca  Duffus).— The  Lesser  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gt.  top.  6s. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  M. :  illustrated  boards,  or. :  cloth  limp,  at.  6ti.—A\80  the  FlNB  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo, 
doth,  gilt  top,  af  .net ;  leather,  gilt  edyes,  y.  net. 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

TlM  Art  Of  Baaaty*    with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  lUustations.    SqtiareSvo,  cloth  bds.,  6*. 
The  Art  of  Paoonttion*    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  Svo.  cloth  bds.,  &f^ 
Tba  Art  of  DWMa.    With  33  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  is. ;  cloth,  ix.  6d. 
Chauoar  for  if ohoolo.    with  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,  revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  as.  M. 
Chattoar  fo*  OhUdran.    with  38  illustrations  (S  Coloured).    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 


Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.).— American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jambs  Russbll  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Brbt  Hartb.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo.  Blustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Oartli.  I       Bllloa  Qnantln.         I         Baatrijc  Randolph.   With  Four  Illusts. 

gafcaottan  Jtvotta.  _  ^^^^^  Potnda«tar*aJMiap»a»raiio>i 

lorioBa'a  fooL   |    Doat.  Four  iiiusts.     |        Tha  Spectra  of  tha  Camava. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

■Ira  Cadogna.  i        Iiova— or  a  Mamt. 


CHATTO  *  WINDUa,  PmUUbt,,  tit  St.  WrMn'i  Uw.  Lo»d—.  W.fc    i> 
Hvte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    ReviMd  by  thoAolbor.  LIBRARY 


Reckethora  (C.  W.j,  Books  by. 


id  Tapoarfcphlaah 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  byl     Post  8vo,  dotb  limp,  a 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page;  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo.cl..3t.  6d. 
Henty  (a.  A.),  Novels  by. 

■njab.tliajauiar-  wm  lEight  iiiutLnUoni  by  Stanley  L.  wood.   Smi]l.1enirB>o.cigih,  iIII 

Herman  "(Henry) — A  Leading  Lady.     Port  avoTcloib.  zs.  6J- 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperldes,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

GallasUd  Phui.    Wlb  HnmulInlnducUiin  ind  Nota  br  lbs  >l«r.  A.  &  CiuWaKK  UD, 

Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipaiioa.  Traas^ 
Hesse-WartegK  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:  The~Oi5d"ifia 
Hill  (neadon).—Z«mbra  the  Detective.  Crown  Bvo,  clotb.  31.  &/.'; 
Hill  (John),  Works' b^  ^      ^iT"^ 

Hlnk5on  (H7A.).— Fan  Fitzgerald.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lop.  61-  _ 
Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo.  boards.  11. 
Holldur,  Where  to  go  lor  a.     By  e:'P.  Sholl.  Sir  H    Maxw^li., 


M    CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PoMtohew,  in  St.  M«tim's  Laac,  Londoa,  W,C^ 
HoUio^shead  (John).— According  to  My  Ll^rhts.  Whh  a  Portrait 

Crown  tvo,  doth.  gOt  top,  6x. _        

Holmes  (OUver  Wendell),  Works  by.  <» 

Th«  Aafoorat  of  th«  Bp««kflkai-Tabl«.   Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.    Post  Bra,  cloth 

linm.  as.  6d.    Another  Edidon.  post  8to,  doth.  as. 
TiM  Aafoorat  off  tho  Broakfast-Tablo  and  Tho  Pvof^Mov  mt  tho  Broakfast-Tablo. 

In  One  VoL    Pot  8to,  half-bonnd,  as. 

Hood's  (Thonuis)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hood*»  whlm«  and  0*dltlo«.   WithSsIttustrations.    Post8TO.hah-bound.8f. ^ 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.  Bons  Mots.  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  a  Life.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Prontispfece. 
Crown  8vo,  dotli.  y.  6d. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Oeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo.  boards,  2$. 
Hopkins  (Ti^he),  Novels  by. 

Pop  Ft— dom.    Crown  8to.  doth.  &r. 


^Twtet  Lovo  and  Dvty.    With  a  Frontispiece^  I  _      Tho  IiieomBloto  AdvOBiOPOP. 

-----  -  Iilustrati 


Crown  8to.  doth.  3s.  6<i.  each, 
h  a  Frontispiece.  |  Tho  I 

Tlio  MiKonto  of  Cawrfboana.        1  Moll  Maffondoa.  With  8  flhastratioiMi  by  c.  Gregory. 

Home  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.    Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js. 

Homung  (E.  W.)~Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 

lafd  ly  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8^0.  cloth,  y.  6d, 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

Tba  I*ad7  fkpom  If  owharo.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  picture  doth,  flat  beck.  at. 
Tho  MHIIonalga  Mytfy.    Crown  8ro.  doth.  gUt  top.  6j. 

Huagerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  ').  Novels  by. 

Post  8to.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each :  doth  limp.  2«.  6ti,  each. 
la  Dovaaoa  Vila.  I       Aa  Un«attrtact5ry  Lover. 

Crown  8vc,  doth  extra,  y.  64.  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  2^.  6tt.  each. 


a  Maldaa  Au  Forloni. 

Marvel. 

A  Modem  Olroa. 

a»rU*e  Lady. 


Peter's  Wife. 

Lady  Patty. 

Lady  Yernev's  Flldht. 

The  Ited-Hoaae  Myetery. 


The  Professor's  Bxperimeatt 

She  Three  Graees. 
ora  CrelBa. 
A  Mental  Strotfle. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  eadi. 
Aa  AMKlooa  Moaient.  I  The  CoBilag  of  Chloe.  j  A  Polat  of  Conscteaoe.  I  Lovlce. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Ollier.    Post  5vo.  half-bound,  as. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  y.  M.  each ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket*  I       Belf-Coademned.       I       That  Other  Persoa. 


.  Jallat.   Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt- breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 

tiona.    Crown  8»o,  doth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hydrophobia :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Metnod,  and  Sutistics.    By  RBNAUD  SUZOR.  M.B.    Cr  >wn  8to.  cloth  extra.  6x. 

Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Indoor  Paupers.    By  One  op  Them.    Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
In  Memoriam:   Verses  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    Selected  and 

arranged  by  LUCY  RIDLBY.    Small  square  8vo.  cloth,  ex.  6d.  net :  leather,  y  6rf  net.    

innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victiialler^rManual. 

By  J.  TrhVOR-DavihS.    a  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ax. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs  of.     Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PHRCBVAL  GRAVHS.    Post  8to,  doth  limp,  as.  6ti. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  u.  6d. ^ 

James  (C7~T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Houhds^     Posl 

8vo.  cloth  limp,  ts.  6rf. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25. 6i. 


CMATTO  ^  WINPUS,  PuMtoherg,  in  St.  Mitiii'a  l4i«<>  Londod,  WX.  ig 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). —Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  s^. 
Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6rf.  each. 

MatvM  BMv  liondon,  I       Th«  UUm  of  tta«  FUlds.    I       Th«  Ojmib  Air. 

S'*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Tli«  BoJogy  of  Rlolutfd  Jofferlos.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  •  Photoeraph  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

CorioBltioa  of  Cvitleism.   Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

liOgd  Tonnyaon  l  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  if.  6d.  . 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

BtatfOland.    with  64  illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to.  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Inferflold,  &c.  With  9  lUusts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd  and  John  Gulich.  Fcap.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  6</. 
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Jerrold  (Dous:las).— The   Barber's   Chair;    and   The  Hedgehog 

I«OttOg«.    Peat  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  aj. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d,  each. 

Tho  Garden  that  Paid  tho  Rent. 

Honaehold  Hortlcalture ;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  8vo.  ctotb  liny,  as. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extraT~3s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-RlnM  I«or«  t  Historical.  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal    With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Crowne  and  Coronatlon« ;  A  History  of  Regalia.  .  Witjti  gx  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GiFPORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6<f.  each. ^ ^ 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  WhistonT    Con- 

tainmg  'The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  and  'The  Wars  ot  the  Jews.'  With  $»  Ulastratioiis  and  Malta. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-cloth,  izr.  6d. 

Kempt  (Robert). --Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6rf. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

*  The  Wearing  of  tho  Groan.*        |       Passion's  Blava.       |       BsU  Baray. 
A  Dravm  Oama.    crown  8vo.  cloth.  3^.  6ti. :  post  8vo,  ilhistrated  bottrds.  as. 
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Kipling  Primer  (A).     Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KNOWLES.  Editor  of 

•  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'    With  Two  Portnuts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Knight    (William,  M.R.C.S.,   and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Yade  Mecnm  t  How  to  Gpt  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8to.  doth,  is.  6d. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OP  LORNE.  K.T.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Lambert(Q»orge).— The  President  of  Boravia^  Crown  8vo.cl.,35.6<<. 
Lamb's   (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  V^rse,  including 

'Poetry  for  Children 'and 'Prince  Donis.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD.   With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  *  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Blia.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  as. 

liittle  Essays  S  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  Lamb,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
FITZGERALD.    Post  8vo,  doth  Ihnp.  as.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 
THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  as.  6d. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  tic.  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  X9th  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  added.  A  Confsrenoe  of  Master  Edmund  Speaser  with  the  Eari  ef  Essex,  touching  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.    Fcap.  8ro,  half-Roxburghe,  as.  6d. 

Lane  (Edward  William}.— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  IrMn  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvev.  Edited  by  Edward 
Stanley  Poolr.    with  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth.  7^.  ftrf.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Aneedotes  of  the  Clergy.    Post  8yo.  laid  paper,  half-bound,  as. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  as.  6ii.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  |        Theatrical  Anecdotes. 
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Lehnuuin  (R.  C),  Worka'by.    Pom  Svo,  clotb,  m.  6d.  each. 

Sam-t^nuitm^  HiBt»  l»f  TcSm  ■bonUwi  A  q^Ot  a  taua  Tilk. 

Leigh  (H«ary  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.  Primed  on  faaod-made 
Leiand  (CiOodfrey),  — A  Manual  of  Mandint  aod  R«palrin(. 
Lepelletler  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-tUne^  Translated  from 
Leys  (John  K.),  Novels  by. 

□ibura  (Adam).— A  Tragedy  In  Marble.  Crown  8vo, cloth.  y.6J. 
Undsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  Idylls'],  Novels  by. 


Onton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

la  Oeta»  at>Hud>.   Com  ».o.  tJali.  y.  M. 
VMfMa  KwnbaH.'  j       lon^'  '  rni>3**  * 
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CHATTO  *  W INDUS,  PubHsherg,  iii  St.  /VUftfn'g  Lane,  London,  W.C.    if 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

Th«  Fr«noh  R«volatlon.   (Consutuent  Assembly,  Z789-9Z).    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  clolk.  izs,  each 

An  Oatlln*  of  tho  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo.  is. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Ireland  Sinoo  tho  Union  1  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  xTge-iSad.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6s, 

Haflz  In  London  1  Poems.    Small  8yo,  gold  doth,^.  6rf. 

Our  Sonsatlon  Movel*   Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  ix. ;  cloth  Ump,  is.  6d. 

Doom :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  lecture  cover,  is. 

Dolly  t  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  doth  linip,  is.  6d. 

Xiily  Xau :  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  id. 

A  Condon  Lotf  oncU    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Tho  Royal  Chrlotophor*    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. . 

MacDofiald  (Qeorge,  LL.D.)f  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  a^>dImaglnation.   Ten  Vols.,  i6iho.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth  case.  9Xf. ;  ur 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  doth,  at  sx.  6d.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

„     II.  THE  Disciple.— The  Gospel  women.— Book  op  Sonnets.— Organ  soncs. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— a  Booic  of  dreams.— Roadside 

POEMS.— poems  for  CHILDREN. 

„    IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— Scotch  songs. 

„  V.  Sc  VI.  PHANTASTES :  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„  VIII.  THE  Light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
„    IX.  cross  purposes.— the  Golden  key.— the  Carasoyn.— Little  daylight. 
„     X.  The  cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  rivvbn.— the  Castle.— the  (Ikoken  sworus. 
-the  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

>     Pootleal  Works  of  Ooorgo  HaeDonald.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.   Tttro  Vcds. 
crown  8vo,  buckram,  22J-. 
A  Throofold  Cord.  Edited  by  George  MacDONALD.    Post  8vo,  doth,  y, 

PhantastOS  t  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  as  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  8vu.  cloth  extra.  3X.  6ii. 
Hoathsr  and  Snovt  A  NoveL    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ^r.  6d. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boardst  sr. 
Llllth  X  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  dx . ,_ 

Machray  (Robert).— A  Blow  over  the  Heart.    Crown  8vo,  ciotb, 

gilt  top.  6j.       » '_ ^ 

Macllse  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

tors :  85  Portraits  by  Daniel  MACLISB  ;  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
Bates,  B.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6rf.  _____ 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  ths  Ardsnnss.   With  50  lUustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Plstnrss  and  X^sgsnds  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.   34  lUn^s.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Thvoatfh  Normandy.    With  93  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 
AbontYorlishirs.^Vith  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Magician's  Own  Book,  The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.  4^-  6d. 

Mas:ic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  Hepworth.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  doth,  is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum.  3  feet  by  3  (eet.  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  sx. 

Maliory  (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort   d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERlE  RAN- 
KING.    Post  Svo.  doth  limp,  ar. 

Malloclc  (W.  H.),  Worlcs  by. 

Ths  Newr  Rspnblle.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ^f.  6d.;  picture  boards,  sr . 

Ths  Nsw  Paul  and  Ylrgliila  t  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  Svo,  doth,  as.  6d, 

Posms.    Small  4to,  parchment,  to. j    Is  Idts  Worth  LlTto<?    Crown  Svo,  doth  •xtra,  6s. 

Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor).— The  Disaster.     Translated  by 

^Frederic  Lees.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  y.6d. 

Marlowe's  Worlcs.    Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  lntredBCtions»  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  y.  6d. „___ 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  CoL  CUNNlNGHAit.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  ar.  6rf. 

Max  O'Rell.-— Her  Royal  Highness  Woman.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  (yd. 
Merivale  (Herman).— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform:  Autobiographic 

Memories._  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  las. [Shortly 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tho  Man  who  vas  Good.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  as. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  3J.  6rf.  each.  ■      

This  Stage  of  Fools.  I         Cynthia;  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 
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Meade  (L.  TJ,  Novels  by. 

A  ■oldlttr  of  Fortune.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  jr.  6d.  each. 
Tho  Yoloo  of  tho  Oharaser.    With  8  lUustratioas.  I       A  Bon  of  Ift1iin««k 

In  an  Iron  Grip.        |       On  tho  Brink  of  a  Chasm.  I       An  Adventuress. 
The  Siren.  |       The  Way  of  a  woman.         I       The  Blue  Diamond. 

Dr.  R«msey*a  Patient.   By  L.  T.  mbadh  and  Clifford  Halifax,  m.d. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
This  Trotthlesome  World.  8»cond  Edition,  i    A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

Mexican  Mustang:  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEHT  and  J.  ARMOY  KNOX.    With  a6$  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6rf. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  as.  each. 

Toneh  and  Oo. |      Mr.  Dorllllon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick). —Physiology  for  the  Youn^:;  or.  The 

House  of  Life.    M^hh  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  6</. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is  each ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hyibeae  of  the  Skin.    ^Vith  Directions  for  Diet.  Soaps,  Baths.  Wines.  &c 

The  Bash  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Iiaws  of  1*11^  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Mlnto  (Wm.). —Was  She  Oood  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  IiOBe  Star  Rash.    With  8  Illustrations  by  NORMAN  H.  HARDY. 

Only  a  Mlgger. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  doth,  fiat  backs,  as.  each. 
Plotters  rf  Paris.                                       |    The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  tho  Rteraal  Snows. j 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each. 

The  Oan*Ranner  t  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frraitispiece  by  Stanley  1^  Wood. 
The  KlnC*  Assegai.    With  Six  fuU-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


Renshaw  Panning**  QuAst.   With aFromisplece  by'STANLBV L.  Wood. 

The  Look  of  Oerard  Rldgeley.    Crown  Sro,  oicture  doth,  flat  back.  as. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland.    Crown  8vo,  cioth.  gilt  top.  6s. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.).— Hathercourt   Rectory.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

y.  6</. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ss.  

Moncrleff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchinji^s  by  JOHN  Pbttie.  w.  q.  Orchardson,  J.  Macwhirtbr.  Coun  Hunter, 
R.  MACBETH  and  ToM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  ai^. 


Montaru  (Irving:)*— Things  1  Have  Seen  in  War.    With  16  tvAU 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  8to,  doth,  6r. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Worlcs  by. 

The  Bpleurean  i  and  Alelphron.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Prose  and  Verse t  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OP  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6rf. 

Morrow  (W.C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day.    With  io6  Illustra- 

tions  by  EdoUARD  Cucuel.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crowh  8vo.  doth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  xa  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Wood. 
BasUe  the  Jester.   With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 
Toung  Xioshinvar.  I       The  Oolden  Idol. 

Post  tvo.  illustrated  boards,  a;^ .  each. 

The  Dead  Man's  8«oret. |^        Prom  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post  Svn.  illustrated  boards,  ax. :  doth.  as.  6d. 


Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  jx.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat,   xa  illusts. 
Coals  of  PIre.   3  Hhists. 

Sal  Strange. 
earts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Olr,. 
Time's  Revenges.  ' 

A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 

H    nnnfnl  A«  Wa.1 


A  Model  Pather. 
Old  Blaser's  Hero. 

Synlo  Fortune.    Frontisp. 
y  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  BtL  of  Hqman  Mature. 
PIrst  Person  Singular.       I    A  Capful  o' Malls. 

The  Making  of  a  Movellst  t  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  a  Collotype  Portrait     Cc 

8ro.  buckram,  y.  6d. 
Mw  Contemporaries  In  Pletlon.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  y.  6d. 
Hfil  Own  Ghost.    Crown  8vo.  picture  ctoth.  flat  back,  ax. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3X,  6rf.  each. 
This  LIUle  World.  |       A  Race  for  Millions. 

Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  gilt  top.  dx.  e.ich. 
Thtt  Chnroli  of  Humanity.  ]       i>e«palr's  Last  Joarnej. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  1>ttblUher«»  in  8t,  Martin's  Umb.  Loadoa,  W.C.    17 


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by« 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3;.  6d.  each ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
On«  Traveller  Returns.  |       The  Blstaopa*  Bible. 

Panl  Jonea'e  Allae*  Sec   With  lUustrations  by  A.  Forbstier  wid  Gw  Nicolet. 


Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

S^                                         Post  8vo,  doth,  ax.  6ti.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. I      A  Song  of  Sixpence. 


Newbolt  (H.). —Taken  from  the  Enemy.     Post  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

*  Bail  Up**    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  6J. ;  post  8to,  iUustrated  boards,  as. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vlnesat.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Leseons  in  Art.    With  «i  lyustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  as.  td. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

Sicture  boards,  as.  each.  _..       _ 

alnt  Ann's.  |     Billy  Bellew.    With  a  FronlUpiece  by  P.  H.  TOWNSEND 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Oakley  (John).— A  Gentleman  In  Khaki:  A  Story  of  the  South 

African  War.    Demy  Svo.  picture  cover,  if. 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

Doctor  Ramean.  I      A  Last  Love* 

Weird  Gift. 


I«ove'e  Depths. 


cloiXx^yj^dtL ;  p^  Svo,  picture  boards,  as. 

,rown  Svo,  doth,  31. 6</. 


Crown  8v 
,    Translate<l  by  F:  ROTHWELL. 


Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  _    „      .         I      Whiteladies. 


The  Greatest  Heiress  in  Bngland._ 
The  Sorceress.   Crown  Sto,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by : 

Fcap.  8^  doth  extra,  7^ .  6d.  each. 
Masic  and  Moonlight.  |         Songs  of  a  Worker* 


Lajrs  of  France.   Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  los.  6d. 


Oulda,  Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  [>ost  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ea. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Tricotrin. 
Strathmore.  I  Chandos. 
CeeU  Castlemaine's  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Puck.       I     Idaaia. 
Folla-Farine. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.       I    Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.       I  Friendship. 
A  YUlage  Commune. 
Moths.    .    PIpistrello. 


In  Maremma.  J     Wanda 
BimkL       I       Byrlln. 
Frescoes.       |    Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Gnilderoy.     |     Rufllno. 
Two  Offenders. 


POPULAR  Editions.   Medium  8vo,  6d.  each  ;  cloth.  IX.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags. j^      Moths. 


Held  in  Bondage. 


Medium  Sro,  6d.  each. 
I       Puck. 


The  Waters  of  Bdera.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^r.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  bade,  as. 
Wisdom.  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected  from  tlte  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY  MOKRIS.    Post 
Svo.  doth  extra.  Sf.— CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Pandurang  Harl ;    or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLE  FRRRE.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as. ;_ 

Payn  (Janies),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3s.  M,  each ; 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

A  County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  We*re  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent.   With  12  Illusts. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.   With  la  lUusts. 


post  Svo,  iUustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.   With  12  lUusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  WIU. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories.      I    A  Trying  Patient. 


Post  Svo  illustrated 

Homorons  Stories.  |     From  Bxlle. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.   1   Walter's  Word. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son.  * 

A  Woman's  Vengeance* 

Carlyon's  Year.      I   Cecil's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master.  I   At  Her  Mercy. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Some  Private  Views. 


beards,  as,  each. 

Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Mirk  Abbey.   I  A  Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Mot  Wooed.  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Hasbands. 

Halves.  I  What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.    Kit :  A  Memory. 

Under  One  Roof.  I  Glow-worm  Tales. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A  Modern  Disk  Whittlngton  {  or,  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.   Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
In  Peril  and  Proration.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y,  64, 
Motes  from  (hs  *^Msws.*    Crown  8vo,  clott|.  ix.  6.f, 


IB   CHATTO  A  WiNDUS,  PMbHshers,  m  St.  Martiii*s  Lane,  Londoo,  W.C. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,    jirith  Historical 

lotroducrion  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIE.  P.P.    Post  8vo.  half-cloth,  zr.  ^  . 

Paul  (Margaret  A.).— Qentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

FronHspiece  by  Helen  Paterson.  y.  60. ;  post  8vo.  iUuitratod  beards.  «. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d, 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeiey)»  Worlds  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  25.  6d,  ea. 

Pack  on  PetfaBUS.    With  Illustrations. 

Pftgasaft  R«-Saddl«d.    With  Ten  fuU-pasre  Illustrations  bf  G.  Du  MAURISR. 
Tha  Mtt«e«  of  May  fair ;  Vers  de  Societe.   Selected  by  H.  C.  PennelL. ^ 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d,  each. 

An  Old  Mald*s  Paradlaa. j       Uutgkwn  la  Paradtaa. 

Bajrottd  tha  Gataa.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  ts. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Jack  tha  Ftahawnan.    Illustrated  by  C»  W.  Reed.    Crown  8yu.  cloth,  xx.  6rf. 

Phil  May's  Sketch -Book.   Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  clotn,  9S.  U, 

Phlpson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  55.  ea. 

FaaMna  VlollaUta  and  Fiaa  Vlollna. 

Vol—  and  YtoMnt  Sketche*,  Anecdotes,  and  RemintsceBces. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

Tha  Paraulvant  of  Arma.    With  Six  Plates  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
Son<a  and  Poania.  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  TOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORNB,  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  half-cloth  10s.  6rf, 

Poe's  (Edsrar  Allan)  Choice  Works:  Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3/.  6d. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  plays.    By 

Sir  WALTER  Besant  and  Walter  H.  Pollock.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Pond  (Major  J.  B.).— Eccentricities   of   Genius:     Memories   of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  th»  Stage.    With  91  Portraits.   Pemy  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25. 

Porter  (John).--Klns:sclere.     fiditcd  by  Byron  Wbbber.     With  19 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.  7J.  &/. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo.  illust.  bds,,  ai.  each. 

Tha  Romanoa  of  a  Station. I  The  Soul  of  Conntaaa  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each :  post  Svo.  boards,  ar.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Iiawmakar.  |  Chvlatina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W  Paget. 

~*  "'         With  8  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  SAUBSR. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s.  6d.  each. 
Mnlma. |_    Madama  laan. |  'At  a  Watch  in  tha  Wight.* 

Price  (E.  C.).— Valentina.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  dd, 

Princess  Olga.— Radna:  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra»  6s.       " 


Pryce  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

_  with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW.  y.  6d.:  post  tro.  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

JIawara  of  tha  Sky.    With  SS  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^r.  &f. 
aay  Star  X^aaaona.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Familiar  Soiaaoa  Stadlea.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 
Saturn  and  ita  Syatam.    with  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  e^tca,  tos.  6d. 
Myatarlaa  of  Tima  and  Spaoa.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 
Tha  Unlvaraa  of  Bans,  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
1i(a<aa  and  Wanta  of  Scienca  Worhara.  Crown  8vo.  u.  6rf. 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.   Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6</. 

Randolph  (Col.  O.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  yi.ed. 
Read  (General  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  fuU-page  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  aSs. 

Ridden  (Mrs.  J.  H.).  Novels  by.  ~~ 

A  Rleh  Han's  Dao^htar.    Crown  Svo,  cloSi,  3;.  6d. 

Walrd  Storiaa.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

_  ^  Post  8to.  Uhistrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Tha  Uninhabltad  Hoqm.  I      £alry  Watar. 

^a  Frinoa  of  Walaa*a  Gardan  Party*   I      Har  Hothar*a  Darlintf, 

Tha  Myatary  In  Palaoa  Gardans.  1      Tha  Mon'a  Carae.   I  Xdl«  Talaa. 


CHATTO  *  WIWDUS,  PnblUtBrt,  ill  81.  MarHa'i  LiiM,  Lcodoa,  W.C. 
ReMle**  (Chariest  Novels. 


MI  Bto,  cL  Eilt  tut.  SI,  Ht  «■-;  lotbcr.Ellcedfci.y,  nein. 


Rimmer  ^Ifred),  Works  by.  Latfe  crown  Evo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  eacb. 
Rtves  (Amelle,  Author  of  'The  Quick  or  the  Dead?'), Stories  bjr. 
Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Dbpob.      Witb  37  Illuatraiions   by 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  ei 


Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Wan 


Rosen^arten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Aixiiltectural  Styles.   Trans- 

Ross  (Albert).— A"~Sugar  Princess.    Crown  Svo.  cloih,  is~6d.  ' 

Rowley  (Hon.  HuehK  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  -a.  (>d.  each. 
Panluiki  BIddlai anZ JaRu.  with numc^iii lllu<.uaiions. 

Runclman  (James),  Stories  by. 

Riissell  (Dors),  Novels'by; 

Russell  (Herbert).'— True  Blue;  or,  '  The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 


ao    CHATTO  A  WINPUS,  PttblUhers,  in  St.  Martin' t  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  Ac,  by. 

Crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  ;*£.  6d.  each ;  post  8to,  Uustrated  boards,  zr.  each  ;  doth  Ump,  ax.  6d.  each. 
Roimd  the  OaUejr-Flrtt.  An  Oo«an  Trag%Aj. 

In  th«  Mfddl«  Watoh.  My  ihlpmate  Louisa. 


Ob  tha  Fo'k'sla  Haad. 

A  Vojaga  to  th*  Capa. 

A  Book  for  tha  Hainmook. 

Tha  Mystavy  of  tha  *OoaaB  Star. 

Tha  Romanaa  of  Janny  Harlowa. 


My  ihlpmata  Louisa. 

Alona  on  a  Wide  WIdo  Saa. 

The  Good  Ship '  Mohock.' 

Tha  Phantom  Daath. 

U  Ma  tha  Man?  i  Tha  Convlot  Shly. 

Heart  of  Oak.  Tha  Iiast  Batry. 


The  Tala  of  tha  Ten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each, 

A  T&la  of  Two  Toanala.      I     Tha  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship :  Her  Stonr.    With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SHPPINGS  Wright.    Small  410,  cloth.  6s. 
The   *  Pretty    Pally  ■  t     a  Voyage  of  Incident.    With  is  Illustratiom  l^  G.  E.  ROBERTSON. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y. ^ 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  v.  6rf,  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a».  each. 
A  Fallow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  Olivhr  Wendell  Holm  es  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  JoBlor  Dean.       I    The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.  I  To  His  Own  Master. 
Orchard  Damerel.      I    In  the  Face  of  the  World.         |  The  Tramlatt  Diamonds. 

_  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6rf.  each. 

The  Old  Mald'a  Swaathaart^^ |       Modest  Llttla 

_^     .„      .  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May.        |     A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Partune'a  Gate.  |     Gallantry  Bower. 

Mary  Unwln.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Phrcv  TARRANT. 


A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lander. 
Mrs.  Danhar*s  Baarat. 


Saint   John   (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.     A    New   Edition. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Sala  (Oeorge  A.).~Oasllght  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  gf.  6d. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  rricks  with  Cards  ;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experimentsin  Drawing-room  or 'White' Magic  ByW.  H.CRBMER.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
Sto,  cloth  extra,  ^r .  6d. __^ 

Seguin  (L.  O.),  Works  by. 

Vhe  Conntry  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oharammargau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Davaria.    With 

Map  and  47  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Walka  In  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  IHustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  6f . 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Pbst  Svo,  cloth.  25.  etd, 
iSergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Under  Falae  Pretencaa.   I       Dr.  Bndlcott's  BKparlment. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from   Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloBred  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  Schooi  L-ife, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFB. 
Litt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  Aa  IMnstrations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGES  RB 
PERRED  TO.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  yilt.  y.  6rf. 

Sharp  (Wlltiam).— Children  of  To'morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 
SKelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited;  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HbrNK  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  td.  each. 
Poetleal  Works,  in  Three  Vols.: 

Vol    I.  Introdncdon  by  the  Editor :  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ;   Shelley's  Corre« 
spondence  with  Stockdale:  The  Wandering  Jew ;   Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and  Helen ;  Pronetheus  Unbound ;  Adonais.  &c. 
.,     II.  Laon  and  Cythna:   The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  SweUfoot  tiie  Tyrant:  The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Eplpsychidion :  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prosa  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrossi  and  St  Irvyne :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets ;  A  Rsfii* 


tation  of  Deism  :  Letters  to  Leig^h  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fraginents. 

-aements,  edited  by  M« 
With  a'Bi(^raphy  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 


II.  The  Essays :   Letters  from  Abroad  :   Translations  and  Fraements,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bii^n^phy  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard  (RTll.).— Rogues;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 
Sheridan's  (Richard   Brinsley)   Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.   Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  ta  Prose  and  Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y,  6<i. 
The  Rivals*  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plavs.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ^t. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rlvala  and  The  School  for  Scandal.   Edited,  with  an  Intro* 
duction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.    With 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  half-parchment,  tas.  bd. 

Shiel  (M.  P.).— The  Purple  Cloud.    By  the  Author  of  •  The  Yellow 

Danger.'    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  >V.C.    Jt 


The  Rlntf  o'  Balls 
Mary  Jauo's  Memoirs* 
Tlnklatop's  Crimtt. 
Zeph :   A  Circus  Story,  Ac. 
Tales  of  To-day. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Ptiilip)   Complete   Poetical    Works,  including  all 

those  in  *  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.  D.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6rf.  each. , 

Si^boards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  Larwood  and  JOHN  CAHDEK  Hottbn.    With  CokMired  Frontis* 
piece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

SimslQeorge  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

Dramas  of  Lifa.    With  60  Illustrations. 
Momoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
My  Two  Wivos. 
Sconos  from  the  Show. 

_?^**®  Ten  Commandmonts:  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  picture  cover,  is.  each ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Datfonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Beiu^  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse^ 

selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SiMS. 
The  Case  of  Qeorge  Candlemas.  I        Da<onet  Ditties.    (From  r/u  Re/eree.) 

How  the  Poor  Live;    and   Horrible    JLondon.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnaru 
Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  is. 

Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.6d?.  each  ;  po^dvo,  picture  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth  limp,  as.  td.  eacli. 
Mary  Jane  Married,    i       Rogues  and  Vagabonds.       I       Dagonet  Abroad. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  each. 
Onoe  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Charles  Green.  R.L 
In  Liondon's  Heart  <  A  Story  of  To-day.— Also  in  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  as. 
Without  the  Limelight :  Theatrical  Life  as  it  is. 
The  Small-part  Lady.  Ac. |     A  Blind  Marriage. 

Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With   Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  jd. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley  (Artiiur).— A  Matcli  in  the  Dark.    Post  Svo,  boards.  25. 
Slang   Dictionary  (Tiie) :    Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  dr.  6d.  


Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6d.  ^ch ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each. 
Beatriee  and  Benedick.  ]     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Lioenoe.    |    The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  hd.  each. 

The  Outsider  '  A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  


Smitti  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  t^  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ts. 


Snazelleparilla.      Decanted  bv  G.  S.  Edwards.      "With  Portrait  of 

G  H.  SNA2ELLH,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.    Grown  Svo.  cloth,  ax. 6a. 

Society  in  London.    Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  15.  6d.      


Somerset  (Lord  H^nry).— Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  4to  Jap,  vel.,  65. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabetlian  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  ExUtence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  $s. ^^^^ 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by.  ~ 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways*  &c. 
Hc»odwinked  j  Si  Bandyeroft  Mystery. 
The  Qolden  Hoop.    |    Back  to  Life. 


The  Londwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea* 


Post  8vo,  cloth  liuip,  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  j       Wile  or  No  Wife? 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  eadu 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  I   The  Grey  Monk.    !    The  Master  of  Trenanos. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon :  A  Romance  of  the  Kiug's  Higlnvay. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Toivers* 

The  Doom  of  Siva.                                   {       The  Web  of  Fate. 
The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Yerschoyle* 


Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to.  clotli  extra,  y.  6d. 

Spettigue  (H.  H.).--The  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.     ; 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d.         \    Carlton  Priors.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Koyal  i6mo, 

doth  extra,  as.  6d. 


I    CHATTOA  WINDUS, 


Stag- Hunt] OK  with  the  'Devon  and  Somerset.' 
Stedman  (E.  C.) VJctortnaT'oeta.    Crown  8vo,  cloiiTe 


Stepbens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cnicitomi  Mark:  The  Strange 
Stephens  (Robert  NellBon).— Philip  Winwood :   A  sketcn  ..f  the 


he  W»r  of    TndBpendpf 

St(^dal«  (R.  Armltase).— The   Afsrhan   Knife: 
Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 


A  Novel.      Ptrat 


HysonHall.    With 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists.  With  Notices  by  Helbn  and 
Strafige  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in  a  Capper  Cylinder.  Crown 
StranM  Secrets.  Told  by  Pebcv  Fitzobrald,  Conan  Doyle.  t'LOH- 
Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

Sundowner.— Told  by  the  TaffralfT  Crowa  Svo.  cloth.  3s.  M. 


^Inbume's  (Aliternon  C.)  Works. 

'  '     tIMia  mm  th*  PhMsiiI  Waiks  ot      |< 
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CMATTO  *  WIWBUS.  PuMUhTJ,  m  8«.  MartlB't  L«ii«.  Lowloii.  W.C  »i 
Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     WithMemoir, 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours :  la  Search  of  the  Picturaique,  in  Heaicit 
Talne's  History  of  Engrllsh  Uteratu re.~  Translated  by  Hsmr*  V«m 
Taylor  ^tayard).  —  Di versions  of  the~Ectaa  Club:  Butlesquet  of 
Taylor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  ■Jhamnb  Dahc,'  'Twikt  Axe 
temple  iSir  Richard,  Q.C.S.l.) A  Bird's-eye  View~orpictur- 

«ili..lnd..    wlih3iI]lmin»lMibylh»Aiitl.or.    Cro.iUvo.  cblh.  t':!.  lop,  fa. 

Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  With.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  Hy  ATsTliKAussB. 
*■""       T"(Aonle)rNovels"by.        ^         — — 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Tha  VlallB-Plkyai.  Cio«i  8w.,  doU..  y,  si. 

Ctowa  ava,  doth.  Ihlttap.^.  aadl. 

In  ■  OMhadni  Citx.  f       «£■  Son  of  thg  Haiua. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   intio- 
Tboreau:  hTs  Life  and  Alms.  (By  H.  A,  Pace.    With  a  Pottrai t 


U  CemipMd  H*Jl«ybHH.  ud  ollwr  Sniria  ud  SbKcbii.    WiUl  1  Frmutqiiecft 


94    CHATTO  St  WINDUS,  Publishers,  ni  St.  iWartla's  LAne,  Londea,  W.C 
Trollope  (Anthonv),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  doth  extra.  31,  6d.  oach ;  post  Sro.  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
The  Way  We  Xave  Mow.        ^  I    Mr.  Soaj>lM>roagli'B  family. 

Fvaa  Frohmana.    I      Marlon  Fay.       \    The  I«and-Laatfn«r«. 
—     ^  .  '•'      Post  8»o,  illustrated  boards,  ex.  each. 

Kept  In  the  Park.  |   The  American  Senator.  \    The  Golden  Lion  of  Oranpere. 

Trollope  (Prances  E.)»  Novels  by. 

.  .^    -m- .    Crown  8»o,  d<rth  extra.  3*.  6d.  each ;  poet  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each. 

Like  Bhlpa  gpon  tl»e  Boa.  I     MabeFs  Progpe—. 1     Anne  Purneee. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo.  iliust.  bds.,  25. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith :    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

doth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8to,  iUustrated  boards.  «.  

Tytlcr  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

_     .       ^   Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  jf.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

Borlad  Diamonds.  |     Tho  Blachhall  Ohooto.  {     What  She  Oame  Throagh. 

PostSro.  illustrated  boards,  3X.  each. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  I  The  Hutfaenot  Family.  I  Noblesse  ObllSe.  I  Disappeared. 

BalBt  Muntfo*B  City.     |  Lady  Bell. |  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

_^      __  Crown  8vo,  do^,  v.  6rf.  each. 

The  Maedonald  Lass.   With  Frontispiece.  I    Mrs.  Carmlohael's  Goddesses. 

The  Wlteh-Wlfe.     |  Raehel  Laniton.  I    Sapphira.     I     A  Honeymoon's  Bellpee. 

A  YonBg  Dra<on. 
Oltoyenne  Jaeonellae.    Crown  8vo,  picture  duth.  flat  back.  ax. 
Three  Men  of  Mark.   Crown  8yo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6x. ;; 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by.— A  Crown  of  Straw.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  6s. 

The  Queen  Asalnst  Owen,   crown  8to,  doth.  3.^.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ax. 
The  Prince  of  Balkletan.    Post  8vo.  picture  boards,  ax. 


Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard  Davis.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d, 

Vashtl  and  Esther.    By  *  Belle'  of  The  World,    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d, 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d,  each. 

The  Scorpion  t  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
With  Zola  In  Bntfland  i  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portraits. 
A  Path  of  Thorns.    Crown  8to.  doth,  ^t  top,  6s. 

Bluebeard  i  An  Account  of  the  Careers  ol  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gllles  de  Rais ;  with  an  Epitome 
Of  other  Traditions.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  y .  net. ISkortty. 

Wasrner  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  5tas:e,  and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  Bto,  doth,  ax.  6rf. 

Walford's  County  Families   of   the  United  Kingdom   (iQoa). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education.  &c..  of  more  than  13.000  Distineuidied 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs.  &c.    Royal  8vo,  clotn  gilt,  sor. \Pre/>artn£r. 


Waller  (5.  E.).~Sebastlanrs  Secret.  With  9  lllusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl..65. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler,     with  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  antique,  fs.  6rf. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSHTTI.    With  Portrdt    Crown  Svo.  hand-made  paper  and  buderam.  6s. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,  the  Ourate.   Crows  8vo.  cloth.  %s.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ax. 
A  FKht  to  a  Finish.    Crown  Byo,  doth,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

RaiL    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6rf. 

Warner  (Chas.  Dudley). ~A  Rou ndabout  Journey.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.  6s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  1.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  99  in.  by  14  in.    sx. 
Warrant  to  Bxeoute  aary  Queen  of  Soots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa* 
ture  and  the  Great  Seal.    ax. 


Wassermann  (Lllllas).— The  Daffodils.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  Cory.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  ts. ;  doth,  is.  6d. «|t 

Webber  (Byron).— Sport  and  Spangles.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  2s, 
Werner  (A.).— Chapenga's  White  Man.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. " 
Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A  Ro- 

sunce  of  Maorfland.    Crown  Sro.  doth,  y.  ^d. 


CHATTo  *  WiNDUs.  PublUli«f»,  In  St.  Mortln't  Un«.  Londna.  W.C.    as 
Westall  (Wniimm),  Novels  by. 


B  Wmiui  TatnpUdHlm.    I    Mini  FoTMmcua.  ,     Tb*  PbutUm  Cltf. 

r*F  Hgaaur  ■nd  Ufa.  BgBClaiiali.1  BInh  Dana.         Bklpli  Horlmgk's  Iniat. 

B«  T«a  lUlllau.  Tlis  «li)  AoMiT  Ulu  "  Ht  >        *  VMT  >■<•• 

Twe  Plnotaaa  ofSnair.  Sana  of  BcIIkI.  Hal  Brvlnlton. 

With  tha  Baa  ■Ml«-  smm«a  Cilmaa. I     Bor  of  Boy  Cam*- 

Wtalahaw  (Fred.).-A   Forbidden   Name:  A  Storf  o!  the  Court  o( 


WhUe  (Ollbcrt)~.^=The  Natural  History  of  Sclborne.     Post  8vo. 
Wilde  (Lady).  —  Tbe  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 

Wllihrnis  (W.  Mattleu,'  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.&0.  Works  by. 

•tndlH  In  l-ira  vill  ••■»•.    WiU  gt  lUuiKiIbmi.    CmrSn.cMI,:  )!.&/. 
OomnsB  Aealdantaillaw  taXrMnwB.    With  IDuHnliuK.    Cmn  an,  u. ; 

Wo ter'  (John  Straneo)7  Stories  "by.     as.  each ;  cloth  lira; 


»6   CHATTO  *  WINPHS,  PwMUhw,  III  St.  Mttln't  L«b».  Uad«n.  W.g. 

SOME    BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 
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POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


By  «.  ANDERSON.- ^ 

By  BDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

^Bj^OBBRT  BABIt' 
^«v  WbtH  Bfluu.     I  Kwtan  r 

^^RANK  BARRKTT. 


By  'BeLLe.--TuMiu<taur. 
By  SIrW.  BBSANT  aiHl  J.  RICE. 

BtkA-ItaiaTHDrUMr'  I  »T  0*1I*'>  Attou. 
MrilniteirL  Obwua  itf  ti>  rurt. 

wltk  lUn  iu4  a»n.     nfCHKTis^, 
nUi  lam  «I  VUlu.  TkilkMiiair.MaiA 

Tlu  Mdin  BjllMlT.    I  b  Tnblpra  tyr. 


CHATTO  a  WINDUS.  PubllmtrK 


«  Lam.  London,  W.C    ■ 


__  By  BRBT  H 

AWUIattktIUlH.         A 


By  JULIAN  nAWTHORNE. 

— -a.       I  mm.         i  BiatriiKulsiiik. 
ElUciQDinua.  BLviiiFiLadiiMciDii 

EefaXDU  fl&AIIH,  kpHVAAC*. 

By  Sir  A.  HBLPS.-irumMrn 

By  I.  HENOBRSON — AutUPut 

By  a.  A.  HENTyT  ' 

IWDthj'i  DeabJf.  I  ni«  Qmhi'i  Ofea 

By  HEADON  HILLT^ 


>S    CflATTO  ft  WINPHS.  PnblUh«f».  li 


By  TIQME  HOPKINS.^, 

VICTOR  HLaO—n*  Ontli*  ol  MK 
PERQUS  HUME.-LidT  r™i  ■■"Kmi 
Br  Mra.  HUNaERPOKD. 


w^^Stalf 


ALPRED  HUNT. 


By  R-  ASHE  KINQ_Aiin«iiau*. 

^By  aEORQE  LAMBGRT. 
'bv  BDMONO  LEPBLLETIER. 

ByADAMULBlIRN.ATnf«lTl>>'u» 
By  HARRV  LINDSAY. 

By  HENRY  W,  nJcY'-oUMn'rure* 
By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


If  T  toiBT'i  DufhUr,  '  Tki  BldUi  Blsi- 
lUHMLuittnpi.  i  n*  n»«  IHlcncat. 

By  JUiTIN  M.  MCCARTHY. 
A  Iiiaiii  liimil         I  TtaBtriiekrtiupliii 

By  QEOROE  MACDOKALD. 

AaAtku  «Bd  BhV-         I  njuuttu. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK—nt  tl*w  h*>bu>. 

P.  ft  V.  MARUUeRITTB.-n»DlMt>r. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
tUl  tut'  1  rMt-      I  (IT»U>^ 


By  MURRAY  ■ml  HERJ 

On'  TnrAlii  iniini.  I 

By  HUMB  NISBET.-  B» 
By  W.  E.  N ORRIS. 

By  Q.  OH  NET. 

A  vat  sin  I  Lo"  I  Daplbl, 

By  Mm.  0L1PHANT.-IS«  tovwm 
'  By  OUIDA.  _ 

XiU  la  BondUB  In  •  WlnMrdty. 

BVfcthDUH'aJCTivldDI.  I  FtIiduuP' 
dii<l«r  Twt  FB0r  .--■.-- 


By  WILL  PAYNB — ImrfVuanuhti. 
By  H™.  CAMPBELL  PRAEO. 

OmtUwAbdL&wiDlttHr.  I  tfri.  TnniUll. 

ohiimu  auTd  I  auiiM.  i  miiiumIiu. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. -T.l«tlB.. 

By  RICHARD  PRVCE. 

"^"^mV" j."h!  RIDDELL. 
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